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TRAVELS 


THROUGH 


Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  &c. 


LETTER  XLII. 

Account  of  the  Houfhold,  Palace,  Treafury,  Mufeum , 

Gallery,  £sf c.  of  the  great  Duke  at  Florence. 

S  I  R, 

N  refpedt  of  the  curiofities  worthy  the  atten- 
hon  of  a  traveller,  Florence  exceeds  every 
city  in  Italy,  Rome  alone  excepted  ;  and 
s^)j£  )5C^  Odtavius  Ferrarienfis  not  improperly  Files  it 

Italiam  ipfius  Italic r,  4  the  Italy  of  Italy  it- 
felf.’  Ferdinando  Leopoldo  del  Migliore,  in 
his  Fiorcnza  Jllußrata ,  gives  a  full  deferip- 
tion  of  it ;  but  fince  the  publication  of  that  work  there  have 
been  feveral  alterations  made,  of  which  a  traveller  Ihould  be 
informed.  II  Rijlrctto  delle  Cofc  piu  notabili  della  Cittd  di  Fi - 
orenza ,  or  4  a  fhort  account  of  the  molt  remarkable  things 
4  in  the  city  of  Florence,’  by  Raphael  del  Bruno,  a  third 
edition  of  which  was  publilhcd  at  Florence  in  i  y  r 9,  by 
Carlo  Maria  Carlieri,  is  indeed  of  ufe  to  curious  travellers ; 
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however  it  is  deficient,  and  not  entirely  free  from  errors,/ 
This  which  is  owned  by  Raphael  del  Bruno’s  own  country¬ 
men,  has  induced  Gioanetti,  an  ingenious  phyfician,  to  give 
a  new  defcription  of  Florence*  which  it  is  hoped  will  foofc 
fee  the  light. 

That  in  Florence  fhould  be  found  fuch  an  invaluable  col* 
ledlion  of  the  mofl  curious  capital  pieces  of  all  kinds  in  fculp- 
ture,  architecture,  painting,  mechanics,  medals,  gems,  an-* 
tiques,  &c.  will  be  the  lefs  wondered  at,-  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  for  above  two  hundred  years  paft,  the  family  of 
Medicis  have,  at  an  incredible  expence,  applied  themfelves  to 
the  improvement  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the  fciences.  Hence 
the  Literati  (a  fet  of  people  who  make  no  more  fcruple  of 
flattery  than  courtiers)  feem  to  have  forgotten*  or  would 
throw  a  viel  over  the  palpable  blemifhes  which  otherwrfe 
difgrace  the  lives  of  mofl  of  thefe  princes. 

The  prefent  court  at  Florence  is  very  dull  and  folitary, 
for  the  great  duke’s  filler  Maria  Anna  Louifa,  widow  of  the 
eledlor  Palatine,  is,  according  to  the  Roman  catholic  phrafer 
become  a  Devotee,  being  oftener  feen  at  convents  and 
churches  than  at  court.  The  great  princefs  Violanta  Bea¬ 
trix,  reliCl  of  the  prefent  duke’s  eider  brother,  and  fifter  to 
Maximilian  Maria  Emanuel,  late  eleClor  of  Bavaria,  is  of  a 
chearful  difpofition,  and  particularly  affable  to  foreigners  ; 
yet  with  a  prudent  refer ve  that  fhe  may  not  give  offence  to 
her  fifter-in-law.  The  great  duke  himfelf  has  kept  his 
chamber  ever  fince  lall  July,  and  no  traveller  or  foreign 
miniiler  has  admittance  to  him  ;  his  wretched  life  being  di¬ 
vided  betwixt  the  pains  of  the  aflhma  and  dropfy,  and  the 
fhort  intervals  of  repofe  procured  to  him  by  intoxicating  and 
foporiferous  liquors.  The  public  audiences  are  given  by  the 
the  great  dutchefs,  and  to  travellers  of  diflindlion  who  have 
waited  on  her,  or  whole  relations  are  in  any  eminent  polls, 
fhe  fends  a  prefent  >  which  commonly  confills  of  two  chefls 
or  cafes  of  wine,  twenty  or  thirty  fnipes  or  partridges,  fix 
cheefes,  and  as  many  large  Bologna  faufages  :  for  this  mag¬ 
nificent  prefent  it  is  ufual  to  give  a  Louis  d’ or  to  the  bearer, 
and  two  to  the  perfon  who  delivers  the  compliment. 

It  is  not  without  a  great  many  difficulties  with  regard  to 
ceremony,  that  a  foreign  prince  travelling  through  Florence 
can  be  admitted  to  the  ducal  family.  The  Italians  do  not 
go  fo  far  as  to  refufe  a  vilit  from  a  prince  incognito  ;  But 
they  are  withal  for  flipulating,  what  they  call  a  Mezzo- 
Ceremoniale.  Thofe  governors  who  have  the  care  of  princes 
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bh  their  travels,  muft  be  very  much  upon  their  gilard  here  ; 
the  Italians  making  ufe  of  a  great  deal  of  FinefTe  in  thefe 
interviews,  and  on  other  occafions  are  very  artful  in  ex¬ 
plaining  every  thins;  to  their  own  advantage.  One  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  this  Mezzo-Cferemoniale,  I  fhall  here  in- 
fert,  from  an  account  not  yet  publifhed,  of  the  travels  of 
the  prince  royal,  afterwards  king  of  Denmark,  Frederic 
IV.  through  Italy,  France  and  Holland  in  1692  and  1693, 
written  by  count  Ahlefeld,  firft  gentleman  of  the  bedcham¬ 
ber  to  the  prince. 

4  Concerning  the  ceremonial  at  Florence*  fays  the  count, 
4  after  a  great  many  difficulties,  it  was  at  laft  agreed  that 
4  his  royal  highnefs  Ihould  firft  fend  one  of  his  gentlemen 
4  to  the  great  duke*  with  a  complement  from  him  by  the 
4  name  of  count  Schaumburg;  Upon  this  it  was  agreed, 
4  that  the  fame  evening  the  great  duke,  together  with  the 

*  great  prince,  fhoüld,  without  fending  any  previous  notice* 
4  pay  his  royal  highnefs  a  vifit  at  his  lodging  ;  that  his 
4  royal  highnefs  fhould  not  go  to  meet  them,  but  was  only 
4  to  receive  them  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  where  they 
4  were  to  Hand  5  and  as  on  that  evening  there  was  to  be  a 
4  ball  at  the  princefs’s,  the  great  duke  was  to  defire  his 
4  royal  highnefs  to  go  thither  with  him.  At  their  depar- 

*  ture  his  royal  highnefs  was  to  give  the  great  duke  the 
4  upper  hand  in  his  lodging,  till  they  came  to  the  coach* 
4  where  the  prince  was  to  take  the  firft  place,  but  the  great 
4  prince  was  to  go  before  his  father  next  to  the  gentleman 

*  who  lead  the  proceffion.  On  coming  to  the  palace,  both 
4  the  great  duke  and  the  prince  his  fon  was  to  conduct  his 
4  royal  highnefs  to  the  princefs’s  apartment,  where  the  ball 
4  was  to  be  ;  from  thence,  after  ftaylng  a-while,  his  royal 
6  highnefs  was  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  old  great  dutchefs,  and 
4  afterwards  return  to  the  ball.  The  day  following,  his 
4  royal  highnefs,  without  being  fetched,  or  any  other  cere- 
4  mony,  was  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  great  duke,  who  was  nei- 
4  ther  to  meet  him  nor  condudt  him.  From  thence  through 
4  the  great  prince’s  apartments,  who  w7as  to  be  in  the  way* 
c  his  royal  highnefs  was  to  go  along  with  the  great  duke 
4  to  his  dutchefs’s  apartment,  where  there  was  to  be  an  af- 
4  fembly  of  ladies;  I  could  not,  continues  count  Ahlefeld* 
4  carry  one  point,  namely,  that  the  great  duke  fhould  not 
4  come  to  his  royal  highnefs’s  lodgings  with  his  retinue  and 
4  guards,  as  when  he  appears  in  public,  though  I  made  no 
4  difficulty  in  allowing,  that  his  royal  highnefs  fhould  give 
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4  the  great  duke  the  upper  hand,  as,  in  my  opinion  (he  bc~ 
4  ing  a  fovereign  prince  and  claiming  an  equality  with 
4  electors)  it  was  not  a  difputable  point,  efpecially  on  fuch 
4  an  occafion,  and  in  his  own  capital.  At  the  interview 
4  and  on  other  occafions  the  great  duke  gave  the  prince  the 
4  title  of  Altefle  Rojale,  his  royal  highnefs,  and  the  prince 
4  in  return  Riled  him  and  the  great  prince  Altefie,  or  his 
4  highnefs  ;  the  marquis  Vitelli  exprefling  a  great  defire 
4  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  which  his  royal  highnefs  the  more 
4  readily  condefcended  to,  as  he  appeared  incognito  ;  it  was 
4  befides  alledged,  that  the  emperors,  even  at  Vienna,  had 
4  always  given  that  title  to  the  princes  of  Tufcany.’ 

An  embafly  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  (of  which 
Daniel  Eremita  has  written  the  hiflrory  very  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Germans)  was  the  means  of  procuring  to 
the  dukes  of  Florence  a  very  advantageous  Etiquette  or  ce¬ 
remonial.  The  German  princes  did  nöt  fee  into  the  drift 
of  the  court  of  Florence  5  but  charmeq  with  the  great  ho¬ 
nour  of  receiving  an  embafly  from  a  foreign  prince,  thought 
they  could  never  do  the  ambafiadors  honour  enough. 

The  great  dukes  formerly  refided  at  il  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
which  faces  a  large  market  called  la  Piazza  del  Gran-Duca. 
The  object  which  firfl:  ftrikes  the  eye  in  this  palace  is  a 
tower  projecting  out  of  the  building,  which  in  one  part  is 
broader  than  at  the  bafls,  but  foon  returns  to  a  proper  fy- 
metry.  The  top  of  it  is  fupported  by  four  pillars,  but  to 
which  of  thefe  two  circunrftances  it  owes  the  unmerited  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  aerial  tower  I  have  not  been  informed  with 
any  certainty. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  palace  is  a  marble  ftatue  of  Her¬ 
cules  killing  Cacus,  both  bigger  than  the  life,  and  done  by 
Baccio  Bandinelli.  Oppofite  to  this  group,  and  not  at  all 
inferior  to  it,  by  way  of  contrail,  is  David  triumphing  over 
Goliah,  by  Michael  Angelo.  Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  two 
of  the  ancient  Dii  Termini.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  is 
a  porphyry  fountain,  with  a  boy  gralping  a  filh  in  bronze, 
and  another  ftatue  of  Hercules  killing  Cacus,  by  Vincenzio 
Rofli  da  Fiefole,  a  difciple  of  Bendinelli.  There  is  a  hall 
in  the  palace  of  a  hundred  and  feventy-two  feet  in  length, 
and  feventy-four  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  dark,  and  makes  no 
magnificent  appearance ;  what  windows  it  hath  being  fmall 
and  badly  contrived.  This  hall,  on  account  of  its  fpaciouf- 
nefs,  is  ufed  for  homage  ceremonies,  and  for  the  dance 
which  on  St.  John’s  day  (the  chief  patron  of  the  city)  is 
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annually  performed  by  a  company  of  peafants  of  both  fexes, 
at  which  the  ducal  family  generally  aflift,  the  duke  diftri- 
buting  the  appointed  prizes  to  the  belt  dancers.  On  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  this  room,  the  moft  remarkable  atchieve-  Paintings, 
ments  of  the  republic  of  Florence  are  painted  in  frefco  by 
Giorgio  Vafari.  'The  four  corners  are  filled  with  as  many 
large  pieces,  in  oil  colours,  one  of  which  reprefents  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  Cofmo  I.  by  pope  Pius  V.  Another  exhibits 
the  twelve  Florentines,  who  at  the  fame  time  were  embaf- 
fadors  from  different  ffates  at  the  court  of  pope  Boniface 
VIII.  who  was  fo  taken  with  this  extraordinary  occurrence, 
that  he  called  Tufcany  the  fifth  element,  and  fernen  terra- 
rum .  The  third  reprefents  the  election  of  Cofmo  I.  Ancl 
the  fubjedt  of  the  laft  is  the  inftitution  of  the  order  of  St, 

Stephen,  pope  and  martyr.  The  firft  two  pictures  are 
painted  by  Ligozzi,  the  third  by  Cigoli,  and  the  fourth  by 
Paffignano.  A  traveller  muff  not  omit  feeing  the  marble  Marble 
Ifatues  of  John  de  Medecis,  father  of  Cofmo  I.  of  duke  ftauie** 
Alexander,  the  great  duke  Cofmo  I.  and  alfo  of  the  popes 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  who  were  of  the  houfe  of  Me- 
dicis.  Here  is  like  wife  a  moll  admirable  Ifatue  of  Victory, 
with  a  prifoner  at  her  feet,  the  work  of  M/ehael  Angejo, 
who  at  hrffi  intended  it  for  the  monument  of  pope  Julius  II. 

Laftlv,  here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  fix  exquifite  marble  groups, 
by  Vincenzio  Rofli,  reprefenting  fix  of  the  exploits  of  Her-  Labours  of 
cules,  i.  His  dafhing  Anteus  againft  a  rock.  2.  His  kill-  Hercules, 
ing  the  Centaur.  3.  His  throwing  Diomedes  to  wild 
horfes.  4.  His  carrying  a  terrible  wild  boar  alive  upon 
his  (boulders.  5.  His  helping  Atlas  to  bear  up  the  Iky. 

6.  His  Vidlory  over  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  :  but  how¬ 
ever  admirable  the  workmanlhip  of  thefe  pieces  may  be, 
feme  of  them  mull  offend  a  modelt  eye,  efpecially  of  the 
female  fex. 

In  the  Sala  dell’  Udionza  Vecchia  are  fome  paintings  in  Exploits» 
/W,v  <?,  reprefenting  the  heroic  adlions  of  Furjus  Camillus,  Furius  C*- 
by  Francefco  Salviati.  millus, 

In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  the  duke’s  wardrobe  is  kept,  for  Waxdxobt. 
a  fight  of  which  a  particular  licence  muff  be  obtained  from 
the  marquis  Riccardi,  the  prefent  M^ffer  of  the  wardrobe  ; 
and  care  be  taken  that  the  famous  Florentine  Pandedls, 
and  the  manufeript  gofpel  of  St.  John,  be  particularly  fpe-r 
cified  in  the  licence,  otherwife  frefh  difficulties  will  be  made 
againft  (hewing  them.  In  this  wardrobe  are  ten  or  twelve 
large  clofets  full  of  plate,  a  great  part  of  which  is  finely 
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-  chafed,  and  fet  with  jewels  ;  and  among  the  reft,  here  are 
four  filver  bed-pofts,  which  belonged  to  the  ftate-bed  of 
Cofmo  III. 

Here  are  alfo  abundance  of  Turkifh  arms  and  bridles, 
profufely  enriched  with  jewels  ;  and  in  a  particular  clofet 
is  Ihewn  the  crown  with  which  pope  Pius  V.  in  the 
year  1569,  crowned  Cofmo  I.  as  ftrft  great  duke  of  Flo¬ 
rence.  It  is  made  of  gold,  and  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  jewels,  &c.  What  offence  this  procedure  of 
the  pope  gave  to  the  imperial  court,  and  by  what  means 
Francis  Medicis,  in  1575,  gained  its  confent  to  this  new 
dignity,  may  be  learnt  from  hiftory. 

The  molt  valuable  thing  in  all  this  wardrobe  is  the  pal- 
liotto,  or  altar-cloth,  covered  with  pearls,  rubies ,  and  other 
A  sem  called  Hones  ;  among  the  reft,  two  gems  called  aqua-marina ,  in 
■Aqua  ma-  fize  equal  to  a  large  walnut,  are  faid  to  be  of  ineftimable 
yalue.  On  both  fides  the  arms  of  Auftria  and  Florence 
are  joined  together.  In  the  middle  of  the  Palliotto,  Cofmo 
II.  is  reprefented  in  an  emboffed  work  of  gems  and  enamel. 
His  talar e  or  robe  is  richly  fet  with  diamonds  ;  and  on  the 
altar  or  table  at  which  he  is  kneeling,  lies  a  crown  intirely 
covered  with  diamonds.  Over  the  paliotto  is  the  following 
infer iption,  in  letters  compofed  of  rubies,  about  half  an  inch 

in  height. 

•  -y  . 

COSMFS  IL  MAGNM  ETRVRLE  DVX  EX  FOTO , 


Fine  altar- 
doth. 


nna 


Flqrentinae, 


c  Given  by  Cofmo  II,  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  in  confe- 
‘  quence  of  a,  vow. 5 

The  Randeffce  Florentine v  are  two,  volumes  in  folio,  bound; 
in  crimfon  velvet,  which  is  now  almoft  worn  away,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  backs.  On  the  outfide  of  one  of  thofe  folios  is . 
an  enamel-wrork  of  Mofes  with  the  two  tables  ;  that  in  the 
right-hand  was  defignedly  drawn,  fo  that  its  contents  fhould 
appear  as  if  totally  effaced  ;  whereas  the  writing  on  that  in 
the  other  hand  is  perfectly  legible  ;  the  other  fide  of  the  co¬ 
ver  has  no  ornatnents.  On  the  other  volume  is  likewife  an 

'  \  *  v  ■  v  •  t 

enamel-work  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Florence,  viz.  a  red 
crofs,  but  now  very  much  faded  :  over  the  arms  is  the  word 
Libert  as,  the  prefent  motto  of  the  republic  of  Lucca. 
Thefe  books  are  written  on  vellum,  but  many  of  the  leaves 
are  fo  thin,  that  one  would  almoft  take  them  for  hlk  paper  j 
and  for  the  better  prefervation  of  them,  a  piece  of  green 

taffe  ty 
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taffety  is  laid  betwixt  every  leaf.  I  {hall  not  enlarge  any 
further  on  them,  in  hopes  that  Brinkman  of  Holland  will  at 
length  make  good  his  promife  of  publifhing  an  account  of 
thefe  pandetts,  together  with  the  text ;  but  that  the  Roman 
law,  or  pandedta:,  obtained  in  courts  of  judicature  before  the 
difcovery  of  the  above  copy  at  Amalfi,  is  beyond  difpute. 

In  another  chamber  is  kept  the  original  of  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Florence,  held  in  the  year  1439,  which 
pope  Eugene  IV.  oppofed  to  the  council  of  Bafil.  They 
are  written  on  a  large  fkin  of  parchment,  and  fubfcribed 
with  the  names  of  the  latin  bifhops  in  two  columns.  At 
the  head  of  them  hands  the  pope's  fubfcription  in  thefe 
words,  Ego  Eugenius  Ecclef.  Catholic ce  Epifcopus  ;  i.  e.  4  I 
4  Eugene,  bifhop  of  the  catholic  church.'  And  next  come 
the  cardinals  on  the  other  fide,  and  likewife  in  two  rows  are 
the  names  of  the  Greek  bifhops,  figned  at  the  top  by  the 
emperor  John  Palaeologos  VII.  in  red  ink.  Here  are  alfo 
the  Adta  Concilii  Elorentini ,  with  two  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
gofppls,  kept  together  in  a  fmall  cafket,  one  of  which  is 
pretended  to  be  an  original,  written  by  St.  John  himfelf ; 
but  whether  any  more  convincing  proofs  can  be  brought 
than  its  being  written  in  golden  letters  I  know  not.  This  Original 
volume  contains  only  St.  john’s  eofpel,  and  has  two  pretty  Manuienpt 
illuminations  relating  to  the  golpel  hiltory.  1  he  letters  gorpci, 
filfo  are  large  and  legible  :  it  is  full  of  abbreviations,  and 
written  on  folio  vellum.  The  other  is  alfo  written  on 
vellum,  and  contains  the  four  evangelifts,  with  St.  John  in 
the  firft  place.  The  volume  is  bound  in  a  filver  cover,  en¬ 
riched  with  pearls. 

The  pillars  of  Palazzo  Vecchio,  were  formerly  only  of 
brick  ;  but  by  the  fkill  of  the  architect  Michaelozzi,  they 
were  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  others  of  free-ftone, 
much  better  adapted  for  fupporting  the  weight  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Between  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  under  the  Eoggia,  com-  Statues  ana 
monly  called  de  ’  Lanzi ,  are  three  fine  ftatues  ;  the  firfl  is  ba^s’rclict:i‘ 
of  Judith,  with  Holofernes  at  her  feet,  of  bronze,  by  Do¬ 
natello.  Another  alfo,  of  the  fame  metal,  by  Benevenuto 
Cellini  *,  reprefenting  Perfeus  with  Medufa’s  head  fevered 
from  her  body.  The  bronze  bajjo-relievo  on  the  pedeftal 

*  This  Cellini,  in  his  life  written  by  himfelf,  but  with  a  moft  ridicu¬ 
lous  vein  of  oftentation,  boafts  that  he  was  the  perfon  who,  at  the  liege 
pi  Rome,  Ihot  the  duke  de  Bourbon, 

b4 
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exhibits  Andromeda  and  Perfeus,  with  other  paflages  rela¬ 
ting  to  that  fable.  The  third  piece,  where  admiration  can 
never  be  latished,  is  a  group  reprefenting  a  young  warlike 
Roman  carrying  off  a  Sabine  virgin,  and  tranfport^d  with 
joy  on  account  of  his  booty,  whilif  her  father  lies  proftrate 
on  the  ground,  with  looks  full  of  the  moft  paffionate  grief 
and  rage.  The  rape  of  the  Sabines  is  expreffed  in  bajj'o-re- 
lievo  on  the  pedeftals,  and  the  whole  performance  does  great 
honour  to  Giovanni  Bologna. 

In  the  fquare  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  a  very  grand 
fountain,  defigned  by  Ammanati,  in  the  time  of  Cofmo  I. 
It  is  adorned  with  fhells,  cornucopia's,  tritons,  and  four  o- 
ther  fea-gods,  of  brafs,  bigger  than  the  life  ;  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  Neptune,  ten  braccii  or  ells  high,  and  drawn  in  a 
large  Ihell,  refembling  a  triumphal  car,  by  four  horfes, 
two  of  which  are  of  brafs,  and  the  other  two  of  white 
marble,  .  /  * 

Near  this  fountain  is  a  brafs  equeftrian  flatue,  eredled  by 
Ferdinand  I.  in  the  year  1594,  in  honour  of  his  father 
Cofmo  I.  This  ftatue  was  executed  by  Giovanni  Bologna. 
On  one  fide  of  the  pedelfal  is  a  bajfo -relievo ,  reprefenting 
the  election  of  Cofmo  I.  to  the  ducal  dignity  before  he  was 
quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  this  infcription  : 

Plcnis  liberis  Sen .  FI.  fujfragiis  Dux  Patrice  renunciatur. 

c  Proclaimed  duke  or  fovereign  of  his  country  by  the  free 
c  and  unanimous  voice  of  the  fenate  of  Florence.’ 

t 

i  * 

The  oppofite  fide  reprefents  the  coronation  of  the  great 
duke,  with  thefe  words  over  it : 

Ob  Telum  religionis  prcecipunmque  Juft  it  ice ßudium. 

c  The  reward  of  zeal  for  religion,  and  an  uncommon  love 
‘  ofjuflice.’ 

On  the  third  is  his  entry  into  Sienna,  with  thefe  words  : 

Proßigatis  hoßibus  in  deditionem  acceptis  Senenßbus. 

c  The  enemy  defeated,  and  Sienna  furrendered/ 


\ 
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Cofmo  Medici  Magno  Etruria  Duci  Primo 
Pio ,  Felici,  Invitrto ,  'Jußo,  Clemently 
Sacra  Militia  Pacifque  in  Etruria  Autori , 

Pairi  &  Principi  Optimo 
Ferdinandus  F.  Magnus  Dux  III.  er  exit 
A.  M.D.LXXXIIIL 

c  In  honour  of  Cofmo  de  Medecis,  firft  great  duke  of  TuF 
6  cany,  the  pious,  fortunate,  invincible,  juft,  and  merciful, 

‘  who  by  his  fucceffcs  in  war,  procured  a  happy  peace  to  his 
c  dominions,  the  beft  of  fathers,  and  the  beft  of  princes,  his 
c  fon  Ferdinand  III.  great  duke  ofTufcany,  eredied  this  fta- 
‘  tue,  in  the  year  1584.’ 

On  this  fquare  likewife  is  the  Fabrica  degli  UfHci,  built  Fabncadegli 
by  Cofmo  I.  from  a  plan  of  Giorgio  Vafari,  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  which  the  principal  magiftrates  of  the  city  live  toge¬ 
ther,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquility, 
and  the  more  fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  The  other  ftory  is 
filled  with  artifans  employed  for  the  duke’s  wardrobe  and 
gallery,  and  particularly  in  Florentine  works,  where  nature 
and  painting  are  furprifingly  imitated  by  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  of  fparks  of  gems,  and  bits  of  the  fineft  marble  inlaid. 

This  place  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  il  Scrittorio,  and 
though  the  artifts  chiefly  work  for  the  duke,  yet  the  more 
induftrious  find  time  to  make  toys  to  difpofe  of  to  foreigners, 
which  are  fold  at  a  great  price.  A  feftoon-piece  juft  finifhed, 
which  is  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  foot 
in  breadth,  employed  the  artift  eighteen  months  to  complete 
it.  Another  piece  of  embofied  work,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
middling  Iheet  of  paper,  reprefenting  the  adoration  of  the 
magi,  and  a  hoft  of  angels  in  the  air,  has  been  forty  years  in 
hand,  under  feveral  mailers.  In  thefe  works  gems  only  are 
made  ufe  of,  whereas  in  the  other  kind  of  mofaics,  which 
yet  are  rated  very  high  at  Rome,  vitreous  compofitions  are 
employed.  Befides,  this  laft  kind  confifts  only  of  very  fmall 
and  minute  particles,  jumbled  together  by  fufion  ;  but  the 
proper  Florentine  work  rel'embles  the  inlaid  work  of  a  cabinet-? 
maker.  Here  alfo  are  made  thefe  fmall  ebony  cantine ,  or 
cafes  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  in  imitation  of  birds, 
flowers,  fsT  in  bajjo-relievo ,  for  the  perfumes  and  eftences 
which  the  great  duke  fends  as  prefents  to  foreign  princes. 

»  •  Among 
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Among  the  pieces  they  are  preparing  for  the  altar  of  the 
new  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  are  the  four  evangelifls,  and  fome 
of  the  apoflles,  about  a  foot  in  height ;  St.  Luke  moflly  con- 
fifts  of  a  fingle  piece  of  Lapis  Lazuli ,  and  St.  Paul  of  Lithro- 
pium  orientale .  Here  are  alfo  feveral  pieces,  reprefenting  the 
annunciation  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  among  them  a  fmall 
copy  of  the  Annunciata ,  which  is  expofed  for  adoration  in  the 
church  of  that  name,  an  angel  being  faid  to  have  finifhed  the 
virgin  Mary’s  face  in  it.  Here  are  alfo  fhe>yn  feveral  pugil- 
laresy  or  antique  writing-tables,  two  reddifh  urns  or  vafes  of 
Cyprus  jafper,  a  bafon  of  pietra  paragona ,  or  touch-ffone, 
with  emboffed  works  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  feffoons,  all  of 
oriental  ftones,  The  colours  are  lively,  and  reprefent  feveral 
forts  of  birds,  &c.  in  a  natural  and  beautiful  manner. 

Gallery  of  The  uppermofl  ffory  of  the  Fabrica  degli  Lfffici  is  laid  out 
ftatues.  in  feveral  apartments  of  curiofities,  or  mufeum’s,  particu¬ 
larly  the  celebrated  gallery,  a  full  defcription  of  which 
would  take  up  a  folio ,  but  the  following  is  an  exadf  figure 
of  it : 


The  breadth  of  the  gallery  within,  is  ten  common  paces  ; 
the  length  of  two  wings,  from  a  to  b ,  and  from  d  to  c  is  two 
hundred  and  twelve  paces,  or  near  four  hundred  feet,  and 
from  b  to  c  feventy  fuch  paces.  In  the  anti-chamber  leading 
into  the  gallery  at  a ,  are  great  numbers  of  antique  infcrip- 
»a-  tions,  idols,  lamps,  and  ffatues  ;  among  which  is  Orpheus 
’  ’  or  Amphion  in  bronze,  playing  upon  a  violin :  Two  large 

wolves,  of  the  fame  metal,  facing  each  other,  are  the  only 
pieces  of  modern  work  here, 

^  .  .  .  As  to  the  gallery  itfelf,  the  deling  is  covered  with  paint- 

the  gallery.  ings?  reprefenting  the  invention  of  arts  and  fciences,  the  molt 
eminent  perfonages  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  other  hifto- 
rical  pieces.  The  walls  on  each  fide  are  hung  with  portraits 
of  the  moft  illuflrious  perfons  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  and 
over  thefe  along  the  entablature,  on  the  right  hand  from  a  to 
by  are  fmall  portraits  of  generals,  minihers  of  Fate,  and 
princes,  and  oppofite  to  them  the  bulls  of  learned  men. 
Whether  any  particular  order  be  obferved  in  arranging  thefe 
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laff,  I  cannot  fay  j  but  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  whole  emula¬ 
tion,  when  living,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  the  belt  of 
friends,  are  placed  here  next  to  one  another,  though  Newton 
has  the  firff  place.  From  b  to  c  are  groups  of  figures,  ffatues 
and  buffs  on  both  fides,  which  afiord  the  more  agreeable  en¬ 
tertainment  to  an  antiquarian  or  fculptor,  as  he  may  be  certain 
that  he  fees  nothing  here  but  originals.  In  the  wing  d  c  the 
ffatues  and  buffs  of  illuff rious  men  are  placed  on  one  fide,  and 
thofe  of  eminent  women  on  the  other.  The  number  of  the 
ffatues  amount  to  feventy-two,  and  the  buffos  to  an  hundred 
and  two.  As  the  particular  defcription  of  every  one  would 
engage  me  in  a  very  tedious  detail,  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  taking  notice  only  of  the  moff  remarkable.  The  white 
marble  group  of  Laocoön  and  his  two  fons,  with  the  ferpents  Laocoön. 
twiffing  themfelves  about  them,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  copy 
in  the  whole  gallery  ;  and  for  its  extraordinary  largenefs,  is 
placed  at  the  end  near  ay  with  this  infcription  on  the  pe- 
deffal : 

Baccius  Bandinellus  Florentinus  Santti  Jacobi  Eques  faciebat . 

**  * 

c  Bacio  Bandinelli,  a  native  of  Florence,  and  knight  of 
4  the  order  of  St.  James,  is  the  fculptor.’ 

The  original  is  the  Belvidera  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and 
is  a  little  maimed  in  the  lower  parts  behind,  it  having  been 
probably  defigned  to  be  placed  againff  a  wall.  The  Floren¬ 
tine  group  is  entire  in  thofe  parts  wherein  the  original  is  mu¬ 
tilated,  which  are  fupplied  from  an  antique  model  ofLaocoön, 
which  was  here  before  ;  and  the  Florentines  wiil  have  it  that 
their  copy  deferves  equal  effeem  with  the  original  at  Rome. 

Near  it  lies  a  large  wild  boar  of  white  marble,  fuppofed  to  be  wild  boar, 
done  by  a  Grecian  artiff  ;  there  is  a  copy  of  it  at  Verfailles, 
and  in  moff  collections  of  famous  pieces  of  fculpture. 

Here  are  to  be  feen  Jupiter  in  the  fhape  of  a  fwan,  and  Jupiter  and 
Leda  in  the  attitude  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  with  joy  and  Lecia* 
fhame  in  her  looks  ;  but  the  fwan  is  little  anfwerable  to  the 
other  parts  of  this  admirable  piece.  A  Vidfory  holding  a  a  Victory, 
crown  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  branch  of  laurel,  in 
the  Athenian  taffe,  without  wings,  is  entirely  worthy  of  the 
place  where  it  ffands. 

Narciltus  ffoopingto  view  himfelf  in  the  well,  is  of  Parian  Narciflus. 
marble,  and  an  excellent  performance  ;  as  is  likewife  a  Bac-  Bacchus, 
chus,  w;th  a  goblet  in  his  left  hand,  and  leaning  upon  a  Fau-  FaunuJ> 

nus, 
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nuS,  who  is  kneeling  before  him.  Near  this  antique  ftands 
a  Bacchus,  of  Michael  Angelo,  being  a  copy  of  the  former. 
There  goes  a  ffory,  that  Michael  Angelo,  before  thi§  piece 
had  been  feen  by  any  one,  breaking  off  an  arm  of  it,  buried 
it  in  a  place  where  he  knew  it  would  not  be  long  before  it 
came  to  light,  that  he  might  publickly  expofe  thofe  who  are 
Inch  blind  admirers  of  antiquity  as  to  defpife  all  modern  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  affair  turned  out  as  he  had  forefeen,  and  the 
piece  being,  in  all  appearance,  difcoyered  by  mere  accident, 
palled  for  an  ( antique.  The  antiquarians  could  not  fuffi- 
ciently  extol  it,  defying  the  modern  pretenders  to  execute  any 
thing  comparable  to  it,  till  Michael  Angelo  thought  lit  to 
reveal  the  whole  matter,  and  turned  the  laugh  on  the  fide  of 
the  modems.  This  ffory  in  general  may  be  true,  but  that 
it  particularly  happened  to  this  Bacchus  is  fomething  dqubt- 
ful ;  and  writers  of  good  authority  relate  the  fame  ffory  coiir 
corning  a  Cupid  *. 

The  Chimaera  is  of  brafs ;  in  the  fore  parts  it  refembles  a 
lion,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  Shamois  growing  on  its 
back,  and  on  its  feet  are  eagle’s  claws  ;  along  its  back  runs  a 
row  of  prickles,  and  in  the  hinder  parts  it  again  refembles  a 
lion,  but  the  tail  is  broke  off.  This  curious  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity  was  dug  up  near  Arezzo  in  the  year  1548,  in  tlqe  time 
of  Cofmo  I. 

A  Bgcchus  riding  qpon  a  tyger,  both  of  bronze,  is  juftly 
reckoned  one  of  the  moff  remarkable  pieces  here,  and  fome 
cannot  view  it  without  concern,  becaufe  the  feet  are  wanting. 
TRepedeffal  on  which  it  ftands  is  the  work  ofGuiberti,  and 
on  one  fide  of  it  is  reprefented  in  baffo-relievo ,  the  ffory  of 
Ariadne,  on  another  a  facrifice  to  Bacchus,  and  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  fide  is  this  infcription  : 


Ut  potui ,  hue  verity  Delphis  &  Fratre  reliffa. 


This  is  very  obfeure,  and  feems  to  be  a  jnodern  compo- 
fition. 

Among  the  ftatues,  fome  pleafe  themfelves  with  having 
difeovered  Scipio  Africanus,  but  with  very  little  reafon  ;  for 
the  ftatue,  inftead  of  that  hero,  reprefents  rather  fome  Tufcan 
orator,  feveral  Etrurian  charadters  being  difcernible  in  the 
fringes  of  his  robe,  which  is  of  a  very  fingular  kind  :  it  is  a 
Morpheus,  bronze,  but  entirely  damaged  by  time.  Morpheus  is  here 
peprefented  in  the  fhape  of  a  Deeping  boy  in  touch-ftone  y 

*  See  Richard fon ’s  treatife  on  painting  and  fculpture. 

poDibly 
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poflibly  the  blacknefs  of  this  fforte,  which  was  always  ufed 
for  the  ftatues  of  fleep,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  alludes  to 
the  darknefs  of  the  night,  the  proper  feafon  for  reih 

Farther  on  in  the  gallery  is  to  be  feen  Venus  and  Mars,  other  an- 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  feveral  Ganymedes,  Mariyas,  a  philofo-  tiques. 
pher,  a  Venus  fitting  and  drawing  a  thorn  out  of  her  foot, 

Penus  Uriana.  Venus  perfuading  Mars  to  induce  him  to  flay 
with  her,  and  Apollo  with  Faunus  ;  a  Veftal  with  the  holy 
fire  burning  before  her,  a  flora,  & c. 

Among  the  buffs  or  heads,  the  moff  curious  are  thofe  of  Bufto  of  O- 
Alexander  the  Great,  three  times  bigger  than  life,  Agrippa, tho  wirha 
Caligula,  Otho,  with  a  fhort  bob  wig  fuch  as  are  ufually  Uig  on' 
worn  by  Abbes. 

*  He  alfo  makes  the  fame  figure  bn  medals*  Suetonius,  c.  xii.-of  his 
life,  fays,  Munditiarum  <vero  fene  muliebrium  ;  aulfo  corpore  :  galtnculo 
capiti  propter  raritatem  capillorum  adaptato ,  ut  nemo  dignofceret.  4  But 
‘  he  was  effeminately  nice  in  the  care  of  his  perfo.n ;  the  hair  of  his 
*  body  he  took  away  by  the  root ;  arid  being  fomewhat  bald,  he  wore  a 
4  kind  of  peruke  fo  exa&ly  fitted  to  his  head,  that  no  body  could  have 
4  dilfinguilhed  it  from  his  own  hair.  Juvenal,  in  fat.  vi.  calls  this  kind 
4  of  head-drefs,  Galenas.’ 

Sed  nigrum  fla-vo  caput  abfco?idente  galero. 

4  A  flaxen  peruke  hides  his  fable  hair.’ 

And  Valerius  Flaccus  alludes  to  it,  faying  in  his  fifth  book, 

Tunc  noants  implearit  <vultus  honor ,  ac  fua  fla-vis 
Reddita  cura  comis. 

4  And  yellow  hairs  to  thy  complexion  add 
4  New  grace.’ 

Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Cralfus  mentions  Surena  the  Parthian's  artifi¬ 
cial  ornament  of  hair ;  and  as  to  the  kings  of  that  nation  they  are  often 
feen  with  a  kind  of  perukes  on  Intaglio’s,  of  which  there  is  one  in  the 
marfchal  d’Eltrees  cabinet.  That  the  fame  falhion  obtained  among  the 
Median  monarchs  is  evident  from  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  j  and  according 
to  Suidas,  Hannibal  alfo  wore  faife  hair,  and  both  among  the.  Perfians 
and  Hebrews  it  was  not  uncommon  j  efpecially  with  the  fair  lex  (Ifaiah 
Chap.  iii.  v.  17.)  The  bald  head,  with  fome  nations  was  relpeidable 
(Prov.  Chap.  xvi.  v.  31.  Chap.  xx.  v.  29)  among  others  odious, 

(Ifaiah  Chap.  iii.  v.  21.)  It  is  now  about  a  hundred  years  iince  perukes 
weie  firft  worn  in  France,  but  in  Germany  it  was  later  before  they  were 
ul’ed.  In  the  time  of  Francis  I.  the  heads  of  the  French  were  almofi:  bare, 
that  prince  being  obliged  to  keep  his  hair  cut  on  account  of  a  dangerous 
wound  ;  and  princes  and  great  perfonages  never  want  fer\  ile  imitators.  I 
remember  the  earl  of  Albemarl,  a  favourite  of  William  III.  king  of  Eng- 
land,  one  fide  of  whole  face  had  been  burnt  with  gunpowder,  ufed  to 
wear  his  wig  awry  j  and  this  foon  grew  the  general  falhion  throughout 
the  army,  io  that  fome  German  princes,  whether  to  make  their  court  or 
to  be  in  the  mode,  without  any  fuch  reafon  as  the  earl  had,  if  it  may  be 
called  a  realon,  ufed  to  wear  their  wigs  on  one  iide. 
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The  bulls  of  Antinous,  Nerva,  iElius  Verus,  Caracalla^ 
Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus,  Clodius  Albinus,  in  fine  alabaf- 
ter,  Severus,  Gordianus  Africanus,  Heliogabalus,  the  two 
Gallieni,  Cicero,  with  the  wart  on  his  cheek,  Seneca.;  Didia 
Clara,  &c.  Among  thefe  pieces  is  alfo  a  bronze  head  of 
Michael  Angelo  done  by  himfelf :  Near  it  is  a  marble  buftö 
of  Brutus,  one  of  Caefar’s  afiaffins.  This  was  begun  by 
Michael  Angelo  but  not  finilhed ;  the  reafon  of  it  is  intimated 
in  this  ingenious  diftich  compofed  by  cardinal  Bembo : 

M.  Dum  Bruti  effigiem  fcülptor  de  marmore  dutit ,  A. 

B.  In  mentem  fceleris  venit ,  abßinuit .  F. 

€  Fam’d  Brutus’  image  while  the  fculptor  form’d 
c  In  breathing  marble,  ftruck  with  Brutus’  guilt, 
c  He  left  unfinifhed  the  bold  defign.’ 

The  four  fingle  capitals  Hand  for  Michael  Angelus  Buona- 
rota  fecit : 

Out  of  the  gallery  one  goes  into  feveral  cabinets  full  of 
curiofities  which  are  well  worth  feeing.  In  the  firft  are  above 
an  hundred  and  twenty  portraits  of  celebrated  painters,  raoft 
of  them  done  by  the  perfons  they  are  defigned  for,  and  all  iri 
gilt  frames,  with  the  names  over  every  one  of  them.  Albert 
Durer  painted  his  portrait  in  1498,  and  under  it  is  written  in 
very  fmall  characters  in  German, 

Das  mahlt  ich  nach  ?neiner  Geßalt , 

Ich  was  fechs  and  zwangig  Jahr  alt . 

c  This  is  my  likenefs  painted  by  myfelf  in  the  twenty-« 
*  fixth  year  of  my  age.’ 


D 

Peter  Belloti  ft  painted  with  a  gold  chain  about  bis  neck, 
and  a  glafs  of  wine  in  his  hand  5  his  other  hand  pointing  at 
both,  with  this  motto  :  Hinc  hilaritas.  i.  e.  c  Hence  arifes  joy 
and  mirth.’  Probably  the  great  duke  had  made  him  a  prefent  of 
a  quantity  of  wine  and  a  gold  chain  together,  which  infpired 
the  painter  with  the  conceit  of  drawing  himfelf  with  thefe 

fymbols. 
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fymbols.  Under  the  pidlure  are  thefe  words  :  Petrus  Bellotl 
bit  Je  ipfum  effingebat.  Mar.  1658.  i.  e.  ‘  Peter  Bellotidrew 
his  own  portrait  here,  March  1658.’  One  cannot  but  wifh 
that  more  regularity  had  been  obferved  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  paintings,  which  are  indifcriminately  huddled  together 
without  the  lead:  regard  to  time  or  country  <  Raphael’s  por-  Raphael« 
trait  makes  no  great  figure,  and  he  muff  have  certainly  been 
very  young  at  the  time  of  this  performance.  Thofe  of  the 
following  painters  are  admirably  executed,  viz.  Titian,  Giu- 
lio  Romano,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sophonifbe  Anguifciola,  Ro- 
falba  Cariera  (who  is  complimented  with  a  much  handfomer 
face  than  fhe  naturally  had)  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Pozzi 
the  Jefuit,  an  admirable  perfpedlive  painter.  Among  the 
painters  whofe  portraits  are  here,  there  are  fix  of  the  name  of 
Caracci.  In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  ftands  the  ftatue  of  Statue  of 
cardinal  Leopold  de  Medicis,  who  was  a  great  encouragcr  0fS*rdlnjj 
arts  and  fciences,  and  particularly  of  painting,  and  procured 
moft  of  the  above-mentioned  portraits.  This  ftatue  is  of 
white  marble,  and  finely  executed  by  Giov.  Battifta  Fog- 
gini ;  the  cardinal  is  in  a  fitting  attitude,  and  over  him  this 
infeription  : 

Semper  redtus^  femper  idem . 
e  Always  juft,  and  uniform  in  virtue/ 

Mr.  Newton,  the  late  Englifh  minifter  at  this  court,  made 
the  following  ingenious  diftich  on  Leopold’s  ftatue  : 

Hie  Leopoidus  adhuc  fiatua  non  dignior  alter , 

Net  Jletit  ulla  prius  nobiliore  loco. 

c  None  ever  deferved  a  ftatue  better  than  Leopold,  nof 
<  was  ever  ftatue  fixed  in  a  more  honourable  place/ 

The  next  cabinet  contains  a  very  noble  collection  of  large  Porcehm 
and  rich  porcelain  vafes,  bV.  There  are  alfo  fome  veflels  cabinet, 
made  of  Babbagauro,  which  is  a  very  rare  Egyptian  clay 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  two 
very  large  urns  of  Pucaro  del  Cile,  an  earth  of  very  great 
price  brought  from  Mexico.  There  is  alfo  fhewn  in  this  Extraord]- 
apartment  a  large  table,  on  which  is  reprefented  birds,  nary  table, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  feftoons  in  exquifite  Florentine  work,  and 
in  the  neweft  tafte ;  twenty-five  perfons  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  thirteen  years  to  complete  this  curious  piece. 

On 
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On  the  other  fide  of  the  gallery  is  a  cabinet*  wherein  is 
tobe  feen  a  pillar  of  oriental  alabafter  of  a  fingle  piece,  and 
four  ells  in  length  ;  it  is  almoft  tranfparent,  and  highly 
valued.  Here  is  alfo  a  fmall  Chimaera,  an  antique  bronze 
refembling  the  large  one  in  the  gallery,  but  is  compleat 
where  the  latter  is  maimed  ;  this  having  a  long  tail.  Here 
are  likewife  a  great  many  antique  idols,  lamps,  a  fiftrum,  a 
tripod,  a  mural  crown  of  brafs,  portraits  of  needle  work, 
an  image  of  the  poet  Dante,  a  large  painting  on  Lapis  Lazuli, 
a  buffo  of  cardinal  Bembo  in  mofaic ;  laffly,  fome  antique 
inlaid  works  of  precious  ffones,  which  are  indeed  beautiful, 
but  will  not  bare  a  comparifon  with  the  Florentine.  In  the 
middle  of  this  chamber  hangs  a  large  Chandelier  with  feveral 
branches,  the  whole  of  amber,  which  was  a  prefent  from 
one  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg ;  and  it  is  chafed  with 
feveral  heads  of  princes  and  princefles  of  that  illuffrious 
houfe. 

In  the  next  chamber  is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Leghorn 
in  Florentine  work  of  gems  on  a  table  ;  the  Lapis  Lazuli  re- 
prefents  the  fea,  and  the  whole  work,  which  is  within  a  bor¬ 
der  of  agate,  is  extremely  well  executed,  though  above  a 
hundred  years  old.  There  are  fome  already  made  that  are 
equal  to  it ;  but  it  will  be  greatly  furpafied,  when  the  piece 
which  has  been  carrying  on  this  twenty  years  at  CafTel,  under 
the  aufpices  of  the  landgrave,  reprefenting  the  palace  of 
Rheinfels  with  the  neighbouring  country,  is  finifhed.  The 
gems  and  marble  have  not  only  been  procured  by  the  land¬ 
grave,  but  he  has  alfo  been  at  the  expence  of  fending  inge¬ 
nious  perfons  to  Florence  for  perfedfing  themfelves  in  this 
delicate  art.  The  diredfor  of  it  is  Hommagio,  a  perfon  of 
great  learning  and  a  complete  mathematician  :  but  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  if  the  old  prince  happens  to  die,  this  work,  which 
is  not.  yet  above  half  finifhed,  with  fome  others  of  a  more 
ufeful  kind,  will  be  totally  dilcontinued. 

In  the  above-mentioned  cabinet,  adjoining  to  the  gallery, 
are  feveral  other  curiofities  of  Pietre  commeffe ,  or  antique  in¬ 
laid  work  ;  an  antique  vafe  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs  made 
out  of  one  piece  of  oriental  alabafter  ;  a  very  large  crucifix 
on  a  pedeflal  of  thick  ffone,  the  crofs  is  made  of  agate,  and 
our  Saviour  of  one  piece  of  ivory,  except  the  arms,  which 
are  inferted  in  the  body.  In  a  particular  cabinet  are  kept  a 
great  number  of  pieces  of  turned  ivory,  either  on  account  of 
their  own  value,  or  the  great  perfonages  by  whom  they  were 
turned  ;9  as  a  round  box,  the  workmanfhip  of  Czar  Peter  the 

Great ; 
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Great ;  a  pair  öf  chandeliers  by  prince  Theodore  of  Bavaria  ; 
and  a  globe,  with  near  a  hundred  others  of  fmaller  iize 
turned  within  it  ,  but  the  fined:  piece  is  a  Curtius  on  horfe- 
back,  leaping  into  the  chafm  in  the  Roman  forum. 

Here  is  alfo  a  numerous  collection  of  curious  pieces  of  Amber, 
amber,  and  mod  of  them,  through  age,  have  contracted  a 
rednefs,  which  is  common  to  all  kinds  of  amber,  efpecially 
if  they  have  been  deeped  in  rape  or  linfeed-oil  :  whether 
boiling  them  would  redore  their  former  beauty,  I  will  not  How  to  re* 
promile ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  boiling  amber  for  twenty  ^ore  its 
hours  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  oils,  takes  away  the  bfauty* 
dulnefs  it  has  contracted,  and  gives  it  a  tranfparency  like  the 
cleared;  glafs.  Chridian  Porfchinen,  a  curious  artid  in  am¬ 
ber  at  Konigfoerg,  who  makes  amber  fpeCtacles,  &c.  in¬ 
formed  me  of  this  j  but  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  its  electri¬ 
city  is  greatly  diminifhcd  by  this  method  of  clearing  it. 

The  artificial  curiofities  of  ebony  in  another  cabinet  is  the  Ebony- 
more  to  be  admired  for  their  variety  of  fculpture,  it  being;  work* 
extremely  difficult  to  carve  this  wood  to  any  extraordinary 
nicety  in  Europe.  In  the  Ead-Indies  it  is  cut  into  fmall  Manner  of 
boards,  and  then  buried  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  in  the  earth  *  ;  preparing 
this  makes  it  eafier  to  be  wrought,  and  prevents  it  from  fplit-  ^a°ny  m 
ting  ;  a  fault  very  frequently  complained  of  in  this  wood  by 
the  European  artids  ;  and  this  occafions  the  great  difference 
betwixt  the  India  ebony  cabinets,  and  thofe  made  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  As  to  the  larged:  of  thofe  ebony  works,  it  came  from 
Augfburg,  and  reprefents  a  caftle,  or  palace,  with  feveral 
gates.  On  the  upper  part  is  a  clock,  and  underneath  is  an 
organ.  The  chief  fcripture  hidories  are  exquifitely  painted 
on  gems,  by  Bruggel,  on  the  outfide  and  within  it.  On 
opening  a  little  door,  one  fees  another  furprifing  fquare  ca¬ 
binet,  the  four  fides  of  which  will  bear  the  niced  examination* 

The  fird  reprefents  a  landfcape,  with  birds,  &c.  inlaid  with 
gems  ;  on  the  fecond  is  the  defcent  from  the  cröfs,  in  hajjo - 
relievo  of  wax,  from  a  model  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  third 
exhibits  our  Saviour  and  the  twelve  apoflles,  in  amber,  each 
figure  being  fix  inches  in  height ;  and  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
fourth  is  the  crucifixion,  of  the  fame  material.  This  ebony 
cabinet  is  valued  at  fixty  thoufand  dollars. 

In  the  next  chamber  is  to  be  feen  the  anatomy  of  a  hu-  Curious 
man  head  in  wax,  and  over  this  the  gradual  putrefaction  of  wax -work« 
the  body  alfo  in  wax,  by  Cujetano  Julio  Zummo,  a  Sicilian 


*  Vid.  Tavernier’s  Voyages,  tom.  V.  p.  33g. 
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ecclefiaftic,  whofe  picture  in  miniature  hangs  near  it.  On 
one  fide  of  this  admirable  piece  fits  Time,  with  an  old  torn 
folio  at  his  feet,  and  the  whole  confifts  of  feveral  figures. 
The  firfit  is  an  inflated  female  corpfe,  near  which  lies  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  fallow  hue  ;  after  this  is  feen  a  child,  whofe  body 
being  marbled  as  it  were  with  blue  and  yellow,  indicates  a 
nearer  approach  to  putrefaction.  The  fourth  figure  is  full 
of  fuppurating  ulcers,  with  worms  crawling  out  of  them. 
The  reft  exhibit  the  increafing  ravages  of  worms,  with  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  putrefadtion  on  the  human  body,  till  at 
laft  it  terminates  in  a  bare  fkeleton.  However  difagreeable 
fuch  a  fpeCtacle  may  be  to  timorous  felf-love,  the  execution 
of  it  is  fo  natural  and  delicate,  that  a  perfon  is  never  tired 
with  viewing-  it.  The  fame  admirable  artift  has  in  the 

O 

fame  manner  exhibited  the  various  ftages  and  effects  of  the 
plague. 

From  hence  one  is  conduced  to  another  chamber,  where 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  mathematical  inftruments, 
burning-glaftes,  machines,  reprefenting  the  fyftems  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  Copernicus,  Tycho,  a  terreftrial  and  a  celeftial 
globe,  each  above  eight  feet  in  diameter  ;  an  oriental  mag¬ 
net  of  a  foot  long,  between  two  and  three  inches  thick, 
and  about  fix  broad,  which  is  faid  to  lift  forty  pounds  weight; 
but  that  is  not  the  quality  for  which  it  has  a  place  here. 

Among  the  optical  rarities  are  feveral  heads,  and  trophies 
of  ftandards,  colours,  fpears,  &c.  painted  on  a  table,  which, 
when  viewed  through  a  glafs  in  a  tube,  exhibit  the  pidhire  of 
the  prefent  duke's  grandfather.  On  the  wall  of  this  room 
are  delineated  all  the  great  duke's  territories. 

Another  cabinet  is  full  of  feledt  paintings,  marble  fculp- 
tures,  bronzes,  &c.  fome  of  which,  however  curious  in 
workmanfhip,  do  not  deferve  a  place  in  this  cabinet.  Among 
the  reft  is  a  very  obfcene  ftatue  of  an  hermaphrodite  of  white 
marble*  fuppofed  to  excel  even  that  fo-much-admired  one 
in  the  Villa  Borghefe,  both  being  excellent  antiques.  Here 
is  alfo  a  Priapus,  which  is  kept  covered,  as  this  place  is 
fometimes  vifited  by  ladies.  It  is  properly  an  enormous  mem- 
brum  virile,  cut  in  white  marble,  and  ornamented  on  each 
fide  with  feveral  fmaller  priapi. 

Not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  pictures,  defigns  and 
fculptures,  which  are  fometimes  in  the  fame  order  as  they  are 

*  This  collection  of  defigns,  the  gift  of  cardinal  Leopold  de  Medicis, 
confifts  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  large  volumes  ;  but  Richardfon  thinks 
them  fcarce  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Medicis  collection, 

defcribed 
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defcribed  above,  and  fornetimes  in  other  cabinets,  their  place 
being  frequently  changed,  I  proceed  to  that  admirable  cham¬ 
ber  called  la  Tribuna ,  or  lOdtogone^  which  name  it  derives 
from  its  octangular  figure.  It  is  twenty  fee t  in  diameter ; 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  cupola,  which  within  is  lined  with 
mother-of-pearl,  is  a  kind  of  compafs,  {hewing  the  fhi'ft- 
ings  and  changes  of  the  wind. 

On  entering  the  tribuna,'  the  eye  is  immediately  ftruck  The 
with  fix  marble  ftatues  {landing  in  the  center,  among  which  °f  Medicis«, 
is  that  famous  ftatue*  called  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  This 
has  hitherto,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  judges,  been 
effeemed  to  furpafs  not  only  all  the  ftatues  in  Florence,  but 
any  piece  of  fculpture  throughout  the  whole  world.  It  for¬ 
merly  flood  in  the  Medicis  palace  on  mount  Pincio  at  Rome, 
from  whence,  together  with  the  Arrotino  (of  which  I  fhall 
prefently  fpeak)  it  was  brought  to  Florence  by  order  of  duke 
Cofmo  HI.  The  mifmanagement  in  the  packing  up  and 
carriage  was  fuch,  that  the  hips,  legs,  and  arms  of  the  Ve¬ 
nus  were  broken  off*  by  the  way  ;  however,  they  have  been 
replaced  and  joined  with  fo  much  art,  that  it  muff  be  a  very 
inquifitive  eye  that  can  difcover  the  1-eaft  trace  of  that  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  infcription  on  the  bafe  {hews  it  to  be  the  work 
efCleomenes,  an  Athenian,'  the  fon  of  Apollodorus ;  yet* 
among  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  this  is  the  only  place 
where  we  meet  with  the  name  of  this  great  mafter.  The 
pedeftal  is  modern,  and  between  two  and  three  feet  high  ; 
and  as  the  ftatue  feems  to  lean  a  little  forward,  fome  con- 
noifieurs  think  that  it  was  originally  defigned  for  an  elevated 
pofition  ;  but  this  inference  is  of  no  great  certainty.  Pofli- 
bly  this  attitude  is  owing  to  the  modefty  writh  which  Venus 
endeavours  to  hide,  and  as  it  were  withdraw  herfelffrom  the 
beholder’s  eye.  The  right  knee  advances  a  little  forward, 
the  left  hand  rs  placed  a  little  before  the  pudenda ,  and  the 
right  acrofs  her  breafts  ;  yet  without  touching  the  body.  In 
Alontfaticon  s  Aniiq,  explic .  tom.  I.  fig.  1/  is  a  plate  of  this 
ftatue,  taken  from  count  MaffePs  collection  ;  but  it  gives  a 
ter y  difadvantageous  idea  of  its  beauty  :  befides,  the  pofture 
of  the  hands  is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  in  the  original,  the 
left  being  placed  where  the  right  fhould  be,  and  vifa  verfa * 

Sandrat  alfo  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miftake  in  the  firft  part 
of  his  Art  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,-  This  ftatue  feems  rather 
lefs  than  the  life  *,  which  is  another  objection  againft  its 

*  This  is  owing  to  its  being  naked,  and  in  company  with  others  of  a 
larger  Lze.  See  Addition's  Trav.  p.  242. 
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being  at  firft  defigned  to  ftand  in  a  high  piace.  T  he  head 
inclines  a  little  to  the  left  fhoulder  :  the  oloom  of  youth,  the 
pleafing  foftnefs  of  her  look,  and  her  beauty  and  modefty 
feem  to  rival  each  other  in  the  charms  of  her  countenance. 
Her  perfon  is  fomewhat  plump,  and  the  flefti  is  fo  admirably 
executed,  that  one  imagines  it  fo  foft,  that  it  muff  yield  to 
the  touch.  Here  indeed  the  ftatuary  s^  (kill  is  not  a  little 
aided  by  the  polifh  of  the  marble,  which  at  firft  was  of  a 
pure  white,  but  time  has  given  it  a  yellownefs  ;  however  it 
does  not  yet  look  amifs,  and  in  the  iun-fhine  is  almoft  trans¬ 
parent.  Her  hair  at  prefent  is  brown,  and  this  poftibly  may 
be  no  more  than  the  faded  gilding,  wnich  was  not  unufual 
among  the  ancients  *.  Though  V  enus,  in  antique  ftatues, 
and  even  upon  a  medal  of  Fauflina,  is  oiten  Seen  in  the  like 
pofture  with  the  Venus  de  Medicis  ;  yet  no  ceitain  conie- 
quence  can  be  drawn  from  hence  that  luch  an  attitude  was 
borrowed  from  this  as  an  original,  and,  even  in  thofe  times, 
accounted  the  mafter-piece  ot  fculpture ;  but  it  rather  ap¬ 
pears  to  -have  been  common  to  this  goddefs,  as  may  be  further 
feen  in  Minis  Lampridius  f. 

Amidft  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  and  the  refort  of  curious 
perfons  to  fee  -it,  the  V enus  of  Medicis  has  not  efcaped  cen- 
fure.  Moft  conn oi fie urs  agree  that  the  nead  is  rather  too 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  hips  ;  fome  find  fault  with  the  largenels  ot  the 
nofe  ;  pcfiibly  the  partition  along  the  vertebt're  of  the  back  is  a 
little  too  deep,  confidering  the  objed  is  a  foft  plump  female  j 
at  leaft  the  bend  of  the  arms,  and  the  inclination  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  body  feem  to  lefien,  if  not  totally  to  prevent, 
fo  deep  a  partition.  The  fingers  are  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  and  all,  excepting  the  little  finger  on  the  right  hand, 
without  joints  ;  but  it  is  manifeft  that  the  hands  had  not  yet 
undergone  the  artift’s  laft  touches,  and  confequently  this 
fhould°not  afFed  his  reputation.  The  lame  obfervation  pof- 
fibly  might  be  made  on  the  fifh  or  dolphin  at  the  fide  of  the 
ftatue,  on  which  fome  boys  feem  to  be  riding,  were  it  not 

*  See  Richardfon’s  treatife  on  painting  and  fculpture. 

f  In  < vita  H'eliogabali :  Agebat  praterea  domi  fabulatn  Paridis ,  ipfie 
Veneris  perfonam  fubiens ,  it  a  ut  fnbito  <veßes  ad  pedes  defluereni :  nudufque 
una  manu  ad  mammam ,  altera  pudendis  adhibita ,  ingenicularet ,  poßerio - 
ribus  eminent  ibus,  & c.  c  He  had  beiides  the  Itory  of  Paris  afted  at 

*  home,  and  he  himlelf  performed  the  part  of  Venus,  his  cloaths  at  once 

*  falling  off  .at  his  feet,  and  thus  he  ftood  naked,  with  one  hand  acrofs 
‘  his  breaft,  the  other  over  his  privities,  his  knees  bent,  and  his  pofte- 
4  riors  proje&ing,  &cf 
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known  that  many  of  the  admirable  pieces  of  antiquity  excel 
only  in  their  capital  parts,  the  judicious  mafter  flurring  over 
the  concomitant  ornaments,  as  not  deferving  much  time  and 
attention.  Mr.  Richardfon  has  alfo  obferved  the  fame  defedt 
and  difference  of  work  in  the  little  children  of  the  river  Nile, 
in  the  Vatican  Belvidera  ;  in  the  wild  boar’s  head  belonging 
to  the  ffatue  of  Meloager,  in  the  Palazzo  di  Picchini  at 
Rome;  in  the  beads  with  the  Toro  Farnefc,  at  Rome;  in 
the  child  in  Commodus’s  arms,  in  the  Farnefian  palace  ;  and 
in  Leda,  in  a  group  with  Calfor  and  Polux,  in  the  duke  of 
Bracciano’s  palace  at  Rome.  The  original  of  the  Greek 
medals  of  the  Syrian  kings  and  the  Ptolemys  were  engraved 
in  the  fame  manner ;  nothing  being  finer  than  the  heads, 
whereas  the  reverfes  feem  to  be  done  by  an  unexperienced 
hand.  To  conclude  my  account  of  this  celebrated  Venus, 
with  the  judgment  of  fome  connoifTeurs,  they  allow,  that  in 
comparing  the  parts  feparately,  as  the  head,  the  nofe,  &c, 
of  this  ffatue,  with  thole  of  others,  the  ftmilar  parts  might 
be  found,  even  of  fuperior  workmanfhip  ;  but  that  for  fuch 
a  combination  of  beauties,  the  delicacy  of  fhape  and  attitude, 
and  fymetry  of  the  whole,  the  world  doth  not  afford  its  equal. 

This  incomparable  ffatue  ffands  between  tv/o  others  of  the  Two  other 
fame  goddefs,  which  in  any  other  place  would  pafs  for  admi-  yc^ss  oi 
rable  pieces ;  whereas  here  they  ferve  rather  as  foils  to  the 
Venus  of  Medicis,  only  increafing  the  admiration  of  it, 
while  their  own  excellencies  are  quite  unnoticed.  That  on 
her  right  is  twice  as  big,  with  the  golden  apple  in  her  hand, 
and  is  termed  Venus  Vidfrix  or  V  idtoriofa  ;  rhe  other  a  noble 
ffatue,  by  Hercules  Ferrata,  is  diffinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Venus  Urania. 

On  one  fide  of  this  laff  ffatue  is  a  dancing  Faunus,  Faunus. 
whofe  fportivenefs  and  agility  is  finely  expreffed.  Michael 
Angelo  is  faid  to  have  added  the  head  and  arms  to  it :  but 

O  #  7  n 

the  piece  is  originally  afcribed  to  no  lefs  a  perfon  than 
Praxiteles.  On  the  marble  appear  fome  {fains,  particularly 
on  the  face,  and  thefe  having  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
the  moulds,  no  more  are  permitted  to  be  made  from  it  *. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Arrotino,  which  is  an  old  man  reffing  L’Arrotino* 
upon  one  knee,  and  whetting  a  fort  of  broad  knife  upon  a 
ilone,  with  his  headeredt,  and,  as  it  were,  liffening  wuth 
great  attention,  but  very  cautious  of  being  obferved.  The 
head  and  the  hair  of  this  piece  are  particularly  admired.  It 

*  See  Richardion’s  treadle  of  painting  and  fculpture. 
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is  generally  thought  to  be  a  peafant,  who  being  in  the  field* 
happened  to  over-hear  fome  of  Catiline’s  accomplices,  and 
difcovercd  them  ;  but  the  hiftory  of  that  confpiracy,  as  alfo 
of  that  headed  by  Brutus’s  fens,  make  no  mention  of  their 
being  detected  by  a  country  labourer. 

The  fixth  piece  is  a  group,  reprefenting  two  wreftlers  en^ 
gaged,  and  one  of  them  throwing  his  antagonift,  who  in 
the  ftruggle,  at  the  fame  time  breaks  his  own  arm.  The 
heads  in  this  group  are  alfo  executed  with  admirable  fkill. 
Flaminius  Vacca,  as  quoted  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Itinera - 
rluni  Italicum ,  fays.,  that  the  piece  was  dug  up,  in  his  time, 
before  St.  John’s  gate  at  Rome  3  a  plate  of  it  is  to  be  feen 
in  Montfaucon’s  antiquities. 

Round  the  tribuna  is  a  repofitory  full  of  fmall,  but  very 
valuable  antiquities  ;  among  thefe  is  a  bufto  of  Tiberius  (not 
of  Julius  Cefar,  as  Miflon  and  fome  others  have  imagined) 
cut  in  a  turquoife,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hen’s  egg ;  feveral 
hurts  of  cryftal,  oriental  agate,  and  chalcedony  3  a  lion  tear¬ 
ing  a  horfe  to  pieces  in  marble  3  a  Venus  in  the  Medicis  atr 
titude  3  the  matrix  of  an  emerald,  of  which  part  is,  as  it 
were,  in  embryo,  the  other  in  its  full  perfection  and  matu- 
rity,  with  many  other  curiortties  of  art  and  nature. 

Here  are  feveral  fine  paintings  in  miniature,  by  Giovanni 
Battirta,  a  monk,  of  Monte  Sinario,  which  is  a  convent  five 
miles  from  Florence,  who  died  about  fixty  years  ago.  He 
never  attempted  any  thing  of  his  own,  but  contented  himfelf 
with  copying  the  works  of  others  3  and  how  happily  he  fucr 
ceeded,  may  be  particularly  feen  here  in  his  miniature  copy 
on  lapis  lazuli ,  of  an  adoration  of  the  fhepherds,  from  an 
original  by  Titian.  Here  is  alfo  an  admirable  original  of  a 
Madonna,  by  Correggio  3  and  another  by  Michael  Angelo  ; 
a  St.  John,  by  Raphael  ;  with  a  portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
by  the  fame  ;  together  with  feveral  felecrt  pieces  of  Titian, 
del  Sarto,  Paul  Veronefe,  Holbein,  Tintoretti,  Gherardini, 
Carracci,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Szc. 

Juft  at  the  entrance,  on  the  left  hand,  hangs  a  Mofaic 
work,  reprefenting  an  owl,  with  other  birds  fporting  about 
it,  which  is  compofed  of  feveral  thoufands  of  fmall  ftones, 
inferibed  with  the  artift’s  name,  viz.  Marcellus  Provenzalis  a. 
Cento  F.  1615. 

In  the  tribuna  are  likewife  feveral  curious  pieces  of  the 
modern  Florentine  work  of  Pietre  CommeJJ'e ,  one  of  which, 
reprefenting  a  pearl  fifhery,  inlaid,  on  lapis  lazuli ,  is  al¬ 
ways  beheld  with  great  admiration.  Among  thefe  curiortties 
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an  o£langular  table,  confifling  entirely  of  agate,  chalcedony, 
lapis  lazuli ,  topaz ,  rubies,  and  other  oriental  gems,  in 
imitation  of  birds,  fruits,  foliages,  and  flowers,  is  valued  at 
a  hundred  thoufand  fcudi  *  ;  thirty  perfons  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  Angle  piece  for  fifteen  years. 

Here  was  formerly  fhewn  a  nail,  one  half  of  which  was  Chymical 
iron,  the  other  gold  ;  this  is  faid  to  be  a  fpecimen  given  by  cuno%« 
the  celebrated  chymifl  Thurneifler,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
poflibility  of  tranfmuting  the  meanefl  metals  into  gold  ;  but 
this  curiofity  having  been  difcovered  to  confifl  only  in  a  nice 
foldering,  this  once  famous  nail  now  lies  in  obfcurity. 

The  remarkable  diamond  that  ufed  to  be  fhewn  here,  has  Large  dia- 
been  removed  from  the  tribuna  to  the  duke’s  private  cabinet 5  mond* 
but  an  exa£l  model  made  of  yellowifh  glafs  now  fupplies  the 
place  of  it.  The  original,  according  to  Tavernier,  weighs 
an  hundred  and  forty  carrats  and  a  half,  and  was  the  largeft 
diamond  in  Europe,  till  Mr.  Pitt,  an  Englifh  gentleman, 
brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies  a  diamond  which  exceeded  it, 
which  was  fold  to  the  regent  of  France,  and  is  the  moft 
coffly  and  fuperb  jewel  belonging  to  that  crown.  The 
{parks  which  fell  from  it  in  cutting,  produced  Mr.  Pitt  fix 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  ;  and  when  cut,  befides  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  weight  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  carrats,  was  of  a 
finer  water  than  any  diamond  that  could  be  produced ; 
whereas  the  Florentine  diamond  is  of  a  yellowifh  water. 

The  great  duke  is  faid  to  have  bought  his  of  a  Jefuit  for  fe- 
venty-five  thoufand  fcudi  f  ;  but  the  father  had  an  exhorbi- 
tant  profit,  having  given  only  a  Angle  §  Paolo  for  it  on  the 
Piazza  di  Navona,  where  it  was  offered  to  fale  as  a  bit  of 
cryftal.  Mr.  Pitt  might  have  difpofed  of  his  diamond  to 
much  greater  advantage,  had  he  not  outftood  his  market 
with  Augufius  king  of  Poland,  who  offered  him  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  dollars,  and  the  {fates  of  Saxony  were  to  give 
fecurity  for  the  payment  of  that  fum  by  feveral  payments, 
within  a  few  years.  Mr.  Pitt  infilling  upon  a  million  f,  the 
treaty  broke  off,  to  his  great  mortification ;  for  when  Au¬ 
gufius  heard  that  the  king  of  France  had  purchafed  the  dia¬ 
mond,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  much  diflatisfied  with  himfelf 
that  he  had  not  come  into  Pitt’s  terms.  Whilfl  Mr.  Pitt 
had  this  diamond  about  him,  he  could  hardly  be  faid  to  be  in 
fafety,  and  not  being  able  to  find  a  proper  purchafer,  he  at 
length  fold  it  to  the  regent  of  France,  who  was  defirous  of 

*  About  21,2.50  1.  fterling.  f  About  18,750  k  §  About  7  d, 

(Filing.  J  About  225,000  1.  fterling. 
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procuring  it  for  the  king  ;  and  this  famous  diamond,  to  this 
day,  goes  by  the  appellation  of  Le  Regent .  Pitt,  however, 
was  obliged  to  take,  by  way  of  exchange,  feveral  other 
jewels  at  the  Paris  valuation;  and  the  bills  which  he  received 
as  ready  money,  being  immediately  after  involved  in  the  fate 
of  the  Miffiffippi  bonds,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  infeadof  the  many 
millions  of  French  livres,  which  he  thought  himfelf  lure  of, 
the  moft  he  got  for  his  famous  diamond,  was  about  three 
hundred  thouland  dollars  *.  Thofe  who  have  made  voyages 
to  the  Eaft-Indies  tell  us  of  a  remarkable  diamond  belonging 
to  the  Great  Moprnl,  the  weip-ht  of  which  is  above  twohun- 
dred  and  feventy-nine  carrats,  and  that  it  weighed  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  carrats  before  it  was  cut. 

In  a  particular  clofet  in  the  tribuna  are  kept  feveral  large 
bafons  of  rock  cryftaJ,  and  vafes  of  lapis  lazuli ,  agate,  cor¬ 
nelian,  jafper,  &c.  fome  of  thefe  alfo  are  fet  in  gold  and 
enriched  with  jewels  of  a  prodigious  value. 

Here  alfo  is  feen  a  moll:  rich  and  admirable ßudiolo ,  or  ca¬ 
binet,  with  fourteen  beautiful  pillars,  the  fhafts  of  which 
are  of  lapis  lazuli ,  but  the  pedeftals  and  capitals  of  folid 
gold,  enriched  with  pearl  and  turquoife.  The  interfaces  be¬ 
twixt  the  pillars  are  f  iled  with  bas-reliefs ,  in  gold  ;  and  in- 
Head  of  the  heads  of  nails  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  in  fafening  it 
together,  nothing  is  feen  in  this  curious  piece  but  topazes, 
emeralds,  fapphires,  rubies,  chryfolites,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  Hones.  In  the  center  of  the  upper  part  of  it  is  a 
pearl,  which  poffibly  has  few  equals,  being  nearly  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  wall-nut ;  but  the  aqua  marina ,  in  this  piece, 
it  fomething  larger.  It  has  alfo  a  topaz,  which  is  large 
enough  in  circumference  to  make  a  middle-fized  fnuff-box, 
and  a  granate  of  the  fame  fze  with  the  pearl.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  cabinet  ferves  for  keeping  things  of  fuitable  value,  as 
gemme  intagliate  d’  incavo ,  or  pietre  incavate ,  which  we  com¬ 
monly  call  intaglio's  ;  and  cammei  or  gemmea  rilevo ,  or  gems 
cut  in  relie^vo ;  but  as  by  their  fmallnefs  they  may  eafily 
come  to  be  miffing,  the  inf  de  of  this  fuperb  repof  tory  is  to 
be  feen  only  by  the  great  duke's  permiffion.  The  like  fridl- 
nefs  is  obferved  with  regard  to  the  medals,  which  are  depo- 
fted  in  ten  nefls  of  drawers  on  the  fdes  of  the  tribuna ; 
feven  of  the  cabinets  being  filed  with  antique  medals,  and 
three  with  modern.  Both  collections  are  under  the  care  of 
the  learned  Bianchi,  who  has  alfo  the  charge  of  the  whole 

*  About  67,000 1.  felling. 
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tribuna  ;  and  after  obtaining  a  proper  licence  or  permiilion, 
he  allows  tliofe  from  whom  he  judges  there  is  nothing  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  not  only  to  take  a  particular  view  of  every  thing, 
but  to  examine  them  for  weeks  together.  He  likewife  rea¬ 
dily  gives  the  bell:  light  and  informations  to  Grangers,  con¬ 
cerning  the  moft  remarkable  pieces  ;  on  which  occafion  the 
drawers  where  the  medals  and  intaglio’s  lie  are  brought  out 
of  the  Tribuna  into  one  of  the  adjacent  chambers,  as  much 
more  convenient  for  an  accurate  examination.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fay,  that  for  the  great  trouble  attending  luch  a  civility 
he  expecls  a  genteel  acknowledgment,  and  I  hope  he  is 
very  feldom  difappointed.  The  lovers  of  medals  and  an;  iques 
owe  great  obligations  to  the  abbe  Andreini  and  the  marquis 
Riccardi,  for  a  publication  of  the  fixty-two  antique  gems  in 
the  great  duke’s  cabinet,  which  are  added  to  the  frit  part  of 
Salvini’s  ancient  infcriptions  *.  But  we  may  promife  our- 
felves  a  more  perfect  account  both  of  thefe,  and  the  other 
curiofities  of  Florence,  in  a  large  work  in  which  a  fociety  of 
learned  men  at  Florence  are  at  prefent  engaged  :  It  is  to 
confift  of  ten  volumes  in  Folio,  with  the  tide  of  Mufeum 
Floreniinum,  The  frit  and  fecond  contain  the  gems,  both 
intaglio  s  and  cammeo  s  ;  the  third  the  marble  ftatues  ;  the 
fourth  the  bulls  of  the  emperors  and  other  celebrated  per- 
fons  ;  the  fifth  the  antique  br  onzes  the  lixth,  leventh,  and 
eighth,  the  medals  ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  the  portraits  of 
eminent  painters  in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  gallery. 

Each  volume  is  to  contain  at  leaf:  a  hundred  copper-plates, 
and  the  whole  work  (the  price  of  which  will  be  forty  Louis' 
d'ers  f)  is  expected  out  of  the  prefs  within  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  director  of  it  is  the  learned  Antonio  Francefco 
Gori,  whofe  notes  will  add  unqueftionably  a  confiderable 
value  to  the  work. 

But  to  give  fome  little  Iketch  of  the  ancient  gems,  &c.  Antique 
The  Jigilla  antiqua  incifa ,  or  antique  intaglio's,  with  the 
heads  of  emperors  and  empreiTes,  amount  to  eighty ;  the 
molt  rare  among  thefe  is  an  Adrian.  Plotina,  Marciana, 
and  Matidia,  are  alfo  greatly  efteemed,  and  by  way  of  ex- 

*  The  title  of  this  elaborate  piece  is,  Infcriptionum  antiquarum  Graca- 
rum  &  Romanarum ,  qua  extant  in  Etruria  ur bibus ,  Pars  Prima,  eas 
complcclens,  qua  funt  Florentia ;  cum  noth  Antonii  Maria  Salruinii,  in  pa¬ 
ir  io  l.yceo  Gracarum  lit  er  arum  Profejjoris.  Cura  &  ftudio  Antonii  Fran- 
cifci  Gorii,  Prejb.  Flor.  Baptißerii  (s'  Ecclejia  S.  Joannis.  Ac  cedant  LXli 
antiqua  gemma  Literat  a,  (Ac,  Flore  at  ia,  Jol. 
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cellence  are  called  the  three  women ;  the  firft  was  con  fort  to 
the  emperor  Trajan,  the  fecond  was  his  fifter,  and  the  third 
was  daughter  to  the  latter.  Of  the  two  firft  Pliny  relates  as 
a  very  extraordinary  circumftance,  namely,  that  they  lived 
feveral  years  in  one  houfe,  equally  beloved  and  honoured, 
yet  without  the  leaft jealoufy,  difpute,  or  contention  *. 

The  heads  of  kings  and  heroes  make  forty-two  pieces ; 
among  which  Perfeus,  Mafiinifta  and  Cleopatra  are  of  the 
greateft  value  :  The  laft  intaglio  is  of  the  greateft  beauty. 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Pyrrhus  are  likewife  to  be  feen 
in  this  collection.  Here  are  alfo  forty  intaglio's  reprefenting 
perfons  in  malks,  twenty-eight  philofophers  and  poets,  and 
near  a  hundred  pieces  of  Pagan  deities,  all  antiques.  Among 
thefe  laft,  Jupiter,  Serapis,  Neptune,  and  Pfyche  are  the 
moftrare,  but  Serapis  and  Apollo  are  beft  executed.  Next 
to  thefe  come  fifteen  very  large  antiques,  among  which, 
Jcle  cut  in  a  chryfolite  is  the  moft  valuable  on  account  of  the 
ftone.  Romulus  in  a  cornelian,  and  Hercules  in  an  ame- 
thift,  are  greatly  admired  for  their  workmanftiip.  The 
largeft  among  thefe  is  a  Pallas  in  a  chalcedony  as  big  as  a 
middling  fnuiF-box.  Here  is  a  tranfparent  hard  onyx  with 
Apollo  on  one  fide  and  Mars  on  the  reverfe  ;  that  on  which 
Mars  ftands  is  white  and  convex.  There  are  alfo  more  of 
the  like,  and  other  forts  of  gemnae ;  and  the  number  that 
is  fhewn  depends  on  the  traveller’s  difpofition  and  curiofity, 
for  they  are  not  yet  reduced  into  the  order  defigned. 

Thefe  intaglio' s  of  the  heathen  gods  are  followed  by  the 
mythological,  hiftorical,  and  others,  to  the  amount  of  a 
thoufand.  Among  thefe  are  feveral  of  Hercules’s  labours  ;  a 
moft  curious  piece  of  Bellerophon  killing  the  chimaera  ;  the 
Bacchanalia  finely  executed,  and  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the 
Zodiac,  which  is  a  natural  white  circle  in  the  ftone,  on  the 
other  fide  of  which  is  the  goddefs  Luna  in  her  car. 

Here  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  modern  intaglio's  fet  in 

*  Plin.  Panegyr.  c.  L XXXIV :  Nihil  eß  tarn  pronujn  ad  ßmultates , 
quam  amulatioy  in  feminis  prafertim  :  ea  porro  maxime  najcitur  ex  con- 
junflione,  alitur  aqualitate ,  exardefcit  ifmidia,  cujus  finis  eß  odium.  Quq 
quidem  admirabilius  exifiimandum  efi,  quod  mulieribus  duabus  in  una  domo 
parique  for  tuna,  nullum  cer  tarnen ,  nulla  content  io  efi,  &c. 

(  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  caule  fecret  malice  and  hatred  than  jealoufy, 
f  efpecially  among  women  :  this  arifes  from  a  clofe  affinity,  is  increafecj 
‘  by  equality,  and  grows  into  envy,  which  at  laft  ends  in  hatred, 

1  Wherefore  it  may  indeed  be  thought  the  more  extraordinary,  that  two 
‘  ladies  of  equal  fortune,  living  together  in  one  houfe,  never  had  any 
*  quarrel,  any  difpute,  & c. 
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rings,  and  twenty-eight  antiques.  In  the  lad  place  come 
the  bas-reliefs^  on  precious  dones,  in  which  the  modern  ar- 
tids  cannot  come  in  competition  with  the  ancients.  Of  the 
former  here  are  but  a  hundred  and  twenty  $  whereas  the  an¬ 
cient  pieces  amount  to  five  hundred,  and  among  thefe  is  a 
Hannibal  of  incomparable  workmanfhip  *  a  Laocoön  alfo 
deferves  to  be  greatly  admired.  Here  are  alfo  two  exquiiite 
cammei,  one  of  Hercules  killing  Cerberus,  the  other  of  fe- 
yeral  little  Cupids  driving  to  lift  Hercules’s  club,  and  as  it 
were  playing  with  it ;  the  hero  being  at  that  time  taken  up 
with  his  amours.  Among  the  modern  bajjo  relievo's  on  gems,  ' 
are  the  heads  of  two  Moors  which  muff  be  allowed  to  be 
fine  pieces.  Here  are  befides  very  large  pieces,  fome  con¬ 
fiding  of  one  figure,  others  of  a  group  or  landfcape  on  far- 
donyx,  chalcedony,  agate,  onyx,  cornelian,  &cl 

The  lait  adortment  of  this  kind  confids  of  twenty  large 
incomparable  antique  heads,  particularly  Livia,  Augudus, 

Agrippa,  Brutus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Faudina,  and  others  in 
bajjo  relievo  upon  gems  of  an  extraordinary  dze ;  but  the 
rated,  and  alfo  the  mod  maderly  pieces,  are  V efpafian  on  a 
chalcedony,  and  Tiberius  and  Julia  together  on  a  gem  of  the 
fame  kind. 

All  thefe  cut  gems,  the  whole  number  of  which  in  their 
feveral  adortments  amount  to  three  thoufand,  are  kept  in 
the  above-mentioned  rich  cabinet,  which,  with  its  contents, 
is  valued  at  fix  hundred  thoufand  Scudi  *. 

As  to  the  number  of  antique  coins,  here  are  at  prefent  edition  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve  medaillons,  among  which  forty-  medals, 
five  are  of  diver;  the  larged  copper  medaillon  is  a  Julia, 
wife  to  Septimus  Severus.  The  copper  coins  of  the  minor 
modulus ,  or  leffer  dze,  are  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  in 
number,  but  thofe  of  the  maximus  modulus ,  or  larged  dze, 
amount  to  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pieces.  Thofe  which 
by  the  French  are  termed  moyen  bro?ize^  or  middle-dzed  cop¬ 
per  medals,  are  two  thoufand  two  hundred ;  and  this  clafs, 
becaufe  of  the  Greek  medals  contained  in  it,  is  both  the 
mod  valuable  and  curious.  Among  the  filver  coins  or  me¬ 
dals  are  eight  hundred  nummi  confulares ,  and  about  two  thou¬ 
fand  others. 

The  adortment  of  gold  coins  confids  of  fixteen  hundred  Gold  coins, 
medals  and  fixteen  medaillons  ;  Bianchi  himfelf  allured  me 
that  the  larged  gold  medaillon  weighed  a  hundred  and  fix- 

*  About  127,000  pounds  fterling. 

teen 
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teen  Louis  d’ors ,  and  reprefents  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus 
VII.  who  affifted  at  the  council  of  Florence. 

The  gold,  filver,  and  copper  medals  ftruck  in  honour  of 
cities  and  Rates  amount  to  fifteen  hundred  pieces.  In  this 
Gold  coiivs.  clafs  the  gold  and  copper  ones  are  the  mod  rare.  The  whole 
number*  of  co^edHon  is  compofed  of  fourteen  thoufand  antique  medals 
medals  at  and  eight  thoufand  modern.  Of  the  modern  pieces  nine 
Florence,  hundred  are  of  gold,  two  thoufand  of  filver,  of  which  the 
largeft  is  of  Cofmo  III.  and  about  three  thoufand  of  copper ; 
but  the  latter  are  not  yet  difpofed  into  proper  order.  One 
particular  cabinet  is  appropriated  to  the  prefent  current  coin 
of  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world. 

An  accurate  examination  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  curiofi- 
ties  will  require  frequent  vifits  to  this  place.  A  fmall  gra¬ 
tuity  to  the  door-keeper  admits  one  at  all  times  to  the  large 
gallery  of  flatues  ;  but  as  to  the  tribuna,  the  int agio’s  and 
carnmeos ,  the  medals  and  fome  other  curiofities,  a  previous 
agreement  mull:  be  made  with  Bianchi. 

Armem  The  armeria  fecretay  or  private  armory,  into  which  the 
fccieta.  great  gallery  opens,  is  not  to  be  omitted,  as  a  perfon  of  a 
martial  difpofition  may  be  better  pleafed  with  it  than  with  all 
the  rarities  of  the  gallery  and  tribuna.  Here  are  fhewn  the 
armours  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  who  for  mi¬ 
litary  achievements  however,  do  not  make  the  moll  diftin^ 
guifhed  figure  in  hiftory.  We  muft  except  only  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis  and  prince  Matthias,  brother  to  the  great  duke  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  who  fhewed  himfelf  a  brave  officer  in  a  thirty 
years  war,  and  has  here  immortalized  his  memory  by  a 
Standard  taken  from  the  duke  of  Weymar.  On  one  fide  of 
the  enfign  Raff  are  thefe  words  in  German,  c  Brifkly  to  it, 

*  joyfully  from  it,’  and  on  the  other  fide,  6  God  profper  us.* 
On  one  fide  of  the  Randard  itfelf  are  thefe  words  in  embroi¬ 
dery,  c  All  goes  well  with  God’s  affiftance,’  and  on  the  other 
in  Latin,  Sine  numine  frußray  c  Without  God  all  attempts 
c  are  vain  and  fruitlefs  At  the  four  corners  of  the  fame  fide 
are  the  letters  B .  D.  S.  IV*  i.  e.  Bernardus  Dux  Saxonia  IVi~ 
marienf. 

Here  are  alfo  fhewn  feveral  pieces  of  armour  of  the  Perfian 
and  Turkifh  cavalry,  and  bridles,  quivers,  &c.  and  alfo  a 
mafk  belonging  to  a  Turkifh  fultana,  taken  on  board  a 
fhip  by  the  Florentine  gallies.  The  mafk  is  quite  plain,  but 
the  quiver  is  ornamented  with  a  few  chryfolites  and  turk- 
qüoifes.  Here  are  likewife  a  fet  of  Roman  armour  5  a  fword 
of  Charles  the  Great  5  two  piftols,  with  a  fword  and  a  ftil- 

letto 
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letto  in  the  fame  fcabbard  ;  a  terzetto ,  or  (mail  piftol  with  a 
golden  barrel,  being  a  prefent  from  the  emperor  Leopold  to 
Cofmo  III.  amufket  with  a  barrel  of  gold  weighing  nineteen 
pounds  ;  a  piece  confuting  of  four  piftols  joined  together 
which  may  be  concealed  in  a  hat,  invented  by  Anthony  of 
Medicis  ;  feveral  fmall  models  of  all  kinds  of  fire  arms  ;  two 
Turkifh  horfe-tails  ;  a  faddle  of  king  John  Sobiefki  ;  prince 
Radzivil’s  bridle  enriched  with  turkquoifes  ;  an  iron  helmet 
which  the  keeper  of  the  armory  pretends  to  have  belonged  to 
Hannibal,  it  having  been  found  in  the  lake  of  Thrafimene ;  * 
the  wrork  with  the  charadfers  feen  on  it  being  Arabic  ;  fortie 
fhields  painted  by  Raphael,  another  which  reprefents  the 
ftorming  of  a  city  by  Julius  Romanus,  and  another  on  which 
is  a  Medufa’s  head  painted  by  the  famous  Vinci;  the  habit 
of  a  Weft-India  king  made  of  red  feathers;  a  thong  cut 
out  of  a  fingle  buffaloe’s  hyde  two  hundred  and  ten  ells  in 
length. 

On  a  table  of  green  and  white  marble  Hands  a  fmall  brafs 
horfe,  fpringing  up  on  his  hind  legs,  done  by  Giovanni  Bo¬ 
logna  ;  a  fmall  equeflrian  flatue  of  bronze  by  the  ingenious 
Ferdinand  Tacc.  Along  the  wall  of  one  of  the  chambers 
is  hung  the  extraordinary  mane  of  a  grey  horfe,  prefented  by 
Charles  duke  of  Lorrain  to  the  great  duke  Cofmo  III ;  it  is 
faid  to  be  twrenty  feet,  or  according  to  others  fourteen  ells 
long  ;  however,  of  feveral  hairs  which  I  took  the  liberty  to 
draw  out,  I  could  not  find  one  that  exceeded  an  ell.  A  few 

years  fince  Lord  G - e  had  a  fet  of  grey  horfes  that  ufed  to 

run  in  his  coach  at  London,  the  manes  of  which  almoft 
fwept  the  ground.  It  is  faid  that  about  that  time  the  Eng- 
lifli  government  apprehending  an  infurredfion,  thought  the 
public  fafety  required,  that  the  horfes  of  all  Roman  catho¬ 
lics  fhould  be  taken  from  them*  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  junctures. 

Upon  this  my  lord  G - e  abjured  the  Popifh  religion,  and 

was  not  a  little  rallied  on  that  account,  as  if  this  change  did 
not  proceed  from  a  conviction  of  error,  but  the  love  he  bore 
to  his  fine  horfes.  The  queen  of  England  fome  time  after 
rallying  him  on  that  head,  afked  him  how  he  came  not  to 
prevail  upon  his  lady  to  follow  his  good  example  ?  To  whom 

*  Hannibal's  vi&ory  over  the  Romans  is  related  at  large  by  Livy  lib. 
XXII,  Orofms  lib.  IV,  c.  15,  Poiybios  lib.  III.  But  it  was  not  ufual 
for  conquerors  to  lole  their  helmets.  In  this  a£bon  however,  both  fides 
were  fo  engaged  that  neither  army,  in  the  leaft,  perceived  a  pretty  fmart 
earthquake  which  happened  during  the  battle. 
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the  lord  G - e  made  this  blunt  anfwer,  4  As  for  women1, 

4  madam,  it  does  not  fignify  what  religion  they  are  of/ 

Laftly,  a  traveller  mull  not  omit  feeing  the  altar  in  the 
lower  ftory  of  the  palace  that  we  have  been  defcribing,  which 
is  defigned  for  the  new  chapel  of  St.  Laurence.  It  is  not  in¬ 
deed  quite  finifhed,  yet  is  fo  beautifully  ornamented  with 
gems  inlaid  in  the  Florentine  tafte,  that  one  cannot  fuffi- 
ciently  admire  it.  The  expence  of  feeing  the  gallery  and  thefe 
feveral  cabinets  amounts  to  about  forty  paoli  *,  of  which  the 
keeper  of  the  medals  and  gems  only  for  once  fhewing  them 
is  entitled  to  fifteen. 

Near  this  building  is  the  fonderia ,  or  the  duke’s  elabora- 
tory  for  chymical  operations,  in  which  are  made  thofe  bal- 
fams  and  eflences  which  the  duke  fends  as  prefents  to  foreign 
princes.  Here,  among  other  things,  is  feen  a  portrait  of 
Anthony  de  Medicis  as  big  as  the  life,  with  this  infcription : 

Ingens  confilio ,  fa  el  is  Antonius  ingens  y 

Hie  mirä  infignem  quem  colit  arte  locus , 

Par  Phcebo  jnedicas  quo  vires  traxit  ab  herbis 
Mternum  fames  lumen  ab  igne  tulit, 

4  Here  Anthony  de  Medicis,  renowned  for  wifdom  and 
4  magnanimity,  ufed  with  fingular  fkill  to  cultivate  the  ufe- 
4  ful  art  of  chymiftry ;  the  fire  by  which,  like  Pbaebus ,  he 
4  extracted  medical  virtues  from  herbs  and  fimples,  has 
4  given  to  his  reputation  a  blaze  which  latefi:  pofterity  fhalt 
4  admire.’ 

Of  this  noble  chymifi  fomething  more  (hall  be  faid  in  the 
account  of  the  church  of  All-Saints. 

The  great  duke’s  ufual  place  of  refidence  is  the  Palazzo  de' 
Petti,  fo  called  from  the  family  to  which  it  firfi:  belonged.  Its- 
front,  on  account  of  the  ru&ic  work  and  unhewn  (tones  of 
which  it  confifts,  makes  no  very  beautiful  appearance,  but 
towards  the  court  and  gardens  the  architecture  is  tolerably 
elegant  particularly  the  difpofition  of  doric  pillars  in  the  firll 
ftory,  of  ionic  in  the  middle,  and  corinthian  in  the  third, 
which  is  very  regular  and  ornamental.  A  great  fault  in  the 
court  is  its  extreme  narrownefs  in  proportion  to  the  length 
and  height  of  the  building.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  this  palace  lies  a  large  magnet,  which  Spon  makes 


*  About  a  guinea. 
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to  weigh  five  thoufand  pounds,  but  it  has  fmce  been  damaged 
by  fire.  The  Swifs  guards  here,  upon  feeing  any  foreigners  Swifs 
approaching,  immediately  run  to  rub  their  halbards  on  this  Buaid3‘ 
loa'd-ftone,  and  afterwards  hold  them  up  with  a  range  of  keys 
hanging  to  them  by  magnetifm.  This  artifice  for  getting  a 
little  money  is  excefiively  mean  ;  but  that  the  guards  fhould 
in  plain  terms  here,  and  likewife  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  teize 
ftrangers  for  a  few  pence,  feems  very  little  to  comport  with 
the  dignity  and  munificence  of  their  mafter. 

In  a  grotto  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Palazzo  Petti,  is  a  por-  Status  of 
phyry  ftatue  of  Moles,  bigger  than  the  life.  Not  far  from  Moles* 
this  ftatue,  in  a  corner  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  reprefentation 
of  a  mule  in  bajjo -relievo,  which  was  very  ferviceable  in  the 
building  of  this  edifice ;  and  in  requital  of  his  fervice  Lucas 
Pitti,  the  firft  proprietor  of  this  place,  eredted  this  monument, 
with  the  following  infcription  : 

% 

w»  t 

Lediicä  lap  ides,  id  marmora ,  ligna,  columnas ,  Monument 

Vexit,  conduxit ,  traxit ,  id  ilia  tulit .  and  infcrip- 

tion  created 

to  a  mule. 

«  Th  is  laborious  creature  was  ferviceable  in  carrying  and 
4  drawing  on  Hedges  all  the  ftones,  marble,  timber,  and  pil- 
4  lars  employed  in  this  vaft  edifice.’ 

A  mule  having  fignalized  its  ftrength  and  alacrity  in  the  Athenian 
building  of  a  temple  at  Athens,  was  afterwards  maintained  muie> 
in  eafe  and  plenty  at  the  public  charge,  and  lived  eighty 
years  *. 

Over  the  bajfo -relievo  of  the  mule  is  a  fine  antique  ftatue 
of  Hercules.  The  apartments  of  the  palace  are  well  furnilh- 
ed,  efpecially  with  fine  pictures.  The  principal  of  thefe  are 
feveral  Madonna’s,  by  Raphael  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  Pha¬ 
raoh  giving  Jofeph  the  golden  chain,  by  the  fame  ;  four  large 
battle-pieces,  by  Burguignone  ;  fome  other  capital  pieces, 
by  Salvatore  Rofa,  and  one  by  Rubens  ;  St.  Mark,  by  Fra. 
Bartholomeo ;  an  afcenfion-piece,  by  the  fame ;  Leo  X. 
with  two  cardinals,  by  Raphael ;  cardinal  Bentivaglio,  by 
Vandyke  ;  Luther  playing  on  the  harpfichord,  with  his  wife 
fitting  by  him,  and  Bucer  behind,  overlooking  him,  by 
Giorgione;  the  virgin  Mary,  Chrift,  and  St.  John,  in  one 
piece,  by  del  Sarto  ;  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Leonardo  da  Vin¬ 
ci  ;  the  life  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph,  in  a  piece  divided  into 

*  Vid.  Rhodrg.  lib,  xiii.  c.  51.  Plin.  Ilift,  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  44. 
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feveral  compartments,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  the  annun¬ 
ciation  of  the  virgin  Mary,  by  the  fame  ;  two  fmall  Madon¬ 
na’s,  by  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  feveral  pieces,  by  the  elder 
Palma,  Titian,  &c. 

Pietro  Berettini  di  Cortona,  who  painted  the  cielings  and 
frizes  of  the  three  chambers,  called  le  Carrier e  di  Glove ,  di 
Alatre  &  di  Venere  has  exhibited  in  them  the  heroic  virtues 
of  the  family  of  the  Medicis,  in  emblems  taken  from  the 
hiftory  of  the  pagan  gods.  Of  thefe  pieces,  admired  by  all 
connoiffeurs,  Cornelius  Bloemaert  and  James  Blondeau  have 
publifhed  prints  in  fix  and  twenty  copper-plates,  which  at 
Rome  are  fold  for  fix  fiudi  and  an  half.  The  name  of  the 
celebrated  artift  Pietro  di  Cortona  is  here  eafily  traced  in  the 
words  Corona  de’  Pittori. 

The  apartments  of  the  higheR  Rory,  and  the  Manfarde  * 
afford  a  line  profpedt  of  the  whole  city  ;  for  the  palace  Rands 
on  a  fmall  eminence,  but  on  the  garden  fide  increafes  fo, 
that  parterres  have  been  laid  out  equal  in  height  to  the  fecond 
and  third  Rories. 

The  duke’s  library  in  this  building  doth  not  want  books  ; 
but  they  are  in  a  very  bad  condition  ;  the  iate  keeper  of  it, 
Mr.gliabecchi  was  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters  :  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  July  1714,  to  whom,  by  only  fubftituting 
the  word  Memory  inftead  of  Genius,  Owen’s  epigram  on  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  was  very  applicable. 

Nulla  tu<z  par  Bibliotheca  eß  alUra:  nulla 
Ingenio  par  eß  Bibliotheca  tuo . 

«  No  other  library  can  equal  thine, 
c  Nor  this  thy  boundlefs  genius  can  confine, 
c  Whole  view  extends  o’er  learning’s  fpacious  plain* 
c  And  far  lurpalfes  all  that  books  contain.’ 

The  Jefuits  and  he  equally  hated  each  other ;  and  he 
was  particularly  nettled  at  this  character  which  they  gave  of 
him, : 

*  The  manfarde ,  or  garrets  with  flatted  roofs  ©n  the  tops  of  the  houfes* 
for  fervants  rooms,  do  not  derive  their  name,  as  iome  imagine,  from 
Maniard,  the  famous  French  architebl,  as  the  firft  inventor  of  them  j 
however,  by  his  improvements  he  brought  them  into  great  vogue.  He 
died  in  the  year  1666. 
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c  He  appears  learned  among  librarians,  but  a  library- 
keeper  among  the  learned.’ 

His  own  library  made  a  very  indifferent  appearance,  the 
books  lying  on  the  ground  in  heaps  ;  but  by  the  affiftance  of 
his  great  memory,  Magliabecchi  could  immediately  find  the 
books  on  any  fubjedt  that  was  talked  of.  The  books  which 
he  frequently  confulted  bore  the  marks  of  fnufF,  which  he 
took  to  excefs  ;  and  others,  which  had  ferved  him  for  plates, 
were  daubed  with  yolks  of  eggs,  which  were  his  principal 
food.  By  the  length  of  his  nails  he  refembled  a  Harpy.  He 
very  feldom  changed  his  linen  ;  fo  that  when  a  fliirt  was 
once  put  on,  it  remained  as  long  as  it  would  hang  upon  his 
back.  As  he  lived  in  this  fordid  manner,  and  hardly  ever 
waffled  himfelf,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ofFenfive  effluvia 
he  omitted  could  fcarce  be  borne  with,  but  for  the  pleafure 
of  his  converfation.  If  a  lift  yras  to  be  publilhed  of  learned 
and  ingenious  fiovens,  Magliabecchi  would  undoubtedly  be 
intitled  to  the  firfi:  place  among  them  ;  but  with  many  il- 
luftrious  names  in  his  retinue,  as  St.  Evremont,  Poiret, 
Leibnitz,  Schurtzfieifch,  Eckard,  and  many  others  of  every 
age  and  nation,  and  in  all  branches  of  literature,  arts,  and 
fciences.  The  nymphs  of  Parnaflus  muff:  not  have  been 
over-nice  to  familiarize  themfelves  with  fuch  a  fet  of  difguft- 
ful  mortals. 

from  the  palace  de  Petti  there  is  a  covered  gallery  for  A  covered 
the  great  duke  to  go  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old  palace,  S^ery* 
where,  through  little  private  appertures,  he  can  hear  and  fee 
the  tranfadtions  in  the  feveral  courts  of  judicature.  This 
gallery  is  fix  hundred  paces  in  length,  fix  paces  in  breadth, 
and  eight  in  height.  On  the  walls  on  both  fides  are  fine 
paintings,  exhibiting  the  moft  remarkable  actions  of  the 
!|  emperor  Charles  V.  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  Henry  IV.  king  of 
France,  and  the  great  duke  Ferdinand  II.  The  only  fault 
in  this  gallery  is,  that  it  is  not  laid  out  in  a  diredt  line,  but 
•  forms  a  great  many  windings  and  angles. 

Travellers  who  have  a  mind  to  lee  the  gardens  of  the  Caiden«« 
Palazza  de’  Petti,  are  attended  by  a  Swifs,  who  for  a  piece 
of  money ^ is  very  obliging  and  officious.  This  garden  is 
ailed  ll  Giardino  oh  Boboli,  and  is  no  lefs  than  three  Ita- 
?n  miles  in  circumference.  1  he  higheft  part  of  it  has  a 
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moft  grand  profpedl,  particularly  towards  Poggio  Imperiale, 
a  villa  belonging  to  the  great  duke.  The  fineft  objedl  here 
that  ftrikes  the  eye,  is  the  large  fountain  facing  the  garden- 
front  of  the  palace,  with  a  Neptune  of  marble  bigger  than 
the  life,  in  a  fhell  of  Egyptian  granate,  thirty-fix  feet  in 
circumference.  Three  other  ftatues  of  the  Ganges,  Nile, 
and  Euphrates,  are  reprefen  ted  in  a  fitting  pofture  pouring 
water  into  the  fhell.  This  admirable  group  was  both  in¬ 
vented  and  executed  by  Giovanni  Bologna,  a  native  of 
Douay.  In  fome  of  the  grottos  and  fountains  in  this  garden 
are  to  be  feen,  among  feveral  others,  four  ftatues,  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  which  were  defigned  for  the  monument  of 
pope  Julius  II.  but  the  artift’s  relation  and  heir  thought  they 
would  be  better  difpofed  of  in  a  prefent  to  the  great  duke  ; 
a  Cleopatra,  in  a  reclining  attitude,  by  Bandinelli  ;  Paris 
carrying  off  Helen,  and  Hercules  in  the  gigantic  tafte,  by 
Vincenzo  di  Rofti ;  Adam  and  Eve  in  marble,  the  latter 
leaning  on  Adam’s  fhoulder,  and  hiding,  her  face  wfith  her 
hands,  whilft  Adam  appears  with  a  countenance  full  of  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  grottos 
are  falling  to  decay  in  feveral  places ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  inchanting  than  the  alleys  and  covered  walks  of  laurel 
and  other  ever-greens  in  this  garden  ;  and  every  part  of  it 
abounds  with  efpaliers  of  orange,  lemon,  pomgranate-trees, 
and  jeffamine,  which,  by  their  beauty  and  fragrancy  exhila¬ 
rate  the  fenfes.  Here  are  alfo  private  water-works  contrived 
for  wetting  Strangers,  by  way  of  fport ;  but  this  kind  of  fport, 
all  things  confidered,  feems  to  me,  like  moft  others,  not  to 
be  very  rational.  ' 

On  one  fide  of  the  garden  is  the  duke’s  managerie,  where 
are  kept  oftriches,  Chinefe  geefe,  pheafants,  parrots,  and 
other  exotic  birds,  and  alfo  Corfican  deer,  of  a  very  fmall 
breed.  Here  is  likewife  a  kind  of  crane  called  Kurki,  which 
has  been  taught  to  dance  to  a  certain  tune  when  played  or 
lung.  Lions,  tygers,  panthers,  bears,  buffaloes,  and  luch 
wild  beafts,  are  kept  in  another  part  of  the  city,  not  far  from 
St.  Mark’s  fquare,  called  Seraglio  de’  Lioni,  every  one  of 
thefe  hating,  before  its  den,  a  long  piece  of  ground  to  walk 
in  for  air.  Some  years  ago  a  tygrefs  whelped  here,  but 
eat  up  her  young  ones  as  foon  as  She  had  brought  them  forth. 
The  cloie  for  hunting  thefe  wild  beafts  is  very  well  contrived, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fport  they  are  driven  into  their 
dens  again,  by  means  of  a  large  hollow  machine  refembling 
a  dragon  ;  for,  by  placing  two  or  three  men,  with  lighted 
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torches  in  the  belly  of  it,  the  fire  feems  to  blaze  through  its 
open  mouth  and  eyes,  which  fo  terrifies  thefe  creatures,  that 
they  are  glad  to  run  to  any  place  of  flielter  whither  they  are 
driven. 

Not  far  from  the  Seraglio  di  Lioni  is  the  duke’s  phyfic-  Phyfic  gar« 
garden,  or  Giardini  de  Semplice,  on  which  Cofmo  I.  laid  den* 
out  confiderable  fums.  The  prefent  keeper  of  it  is  Micheli, 
the  great  duke’s  botanifi: ;  and  on  account  of  its  curious  exo¬ 
tics,  the  members  of  the  Academia  di  Botanica  hold  their 
meetings  there. 

Contiguous  to  this  garden  is  the  manege ,  or  riding-fchool  Rising- 
for  the  ducal  family,  with  a  carriere  of  feventy-two  common 
paces  in  length  ;  yet  here  is  fhewn  a  horfe  that  goes  from  one 
end  to  the  other  in  five  fprings  or  leaps.  Riding  with  the 
lance  is  pradHfed  here  againft  a  moveable  wooden  image, 
which  if  the  lance  hits  the  fhield  in  the  centre,  hands  hill  ; 
but  if  the  pufh  be  wrong,  the  machine  whirls  about  and  pu- 
niflies  the  rider’s  failure  with  afevere  blow. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Arno  near  this  place  is  an  epi¬ 
taph  onaftone,  ere&ed  by  the  Venetian  ambaflador  Capelli, 
to  the  memory  of  his  horfe  *,  which  was  killed  on  that  fpot 
ki  the  year  1531,  at  the  fiege  of  Florence  : 

OJJa  equi  CAROLI  CAPELLI 
Legati  Veneti. 

Non  ingratus  herus ,  fonipes  memorande ,  fepulchrum 
Hoc  'Tibi  pro  mentis ,  hesc  monimenta  dedit . 

Obfejfa  Ur  be 

M.D.XXXI.  Id .  Mart : 


*  The  emperor  Adrian  likewife  honoured  a  horfe  of  his  with  the  fioh 

1  •  •  « 


Boryßbenes  alanust 
CaJ  areas  Peredus , 

Per  aquor  £?  paludes 
Et  tumulos  Hetrufcos 
Polare  qui  folebaty 
Pannonios  nec  tdlus 
dpros  eum  infequentem 
Dente  aper  albicanti 
Aufus  fuit  nocere , 

V el  extimam  fali-ua 
Sparßt  ab  ore  caudam, 
Ut  jolet  esvenire  : 

Sell  integer  ju<venta% 
Ifi'violatus  artuty 
Die  fua  peremtus 
Hoc  ptus  eß  in  agro . 


lowing  epitaph : 

*  The  fam’d  Boryfthenes, 

‘  Great  C'aefar’s  Scythian  deed, 

‘  Who  over  plains,  morafles, 
c  And  high  Etrurian  hills, 

*  With  rapid  fwiftnefs  flew  ; 

‘  Whom  no  Pannonian  boar’s 
‘  Huge  tuik  could  ever  wound, 
c  Nor  ev’n  his  tail  befprinkle 

*  With  his  raging  foam  ; 

‘  Yet  in  his  youthful  vigour, 
f  Tho’  found  in  wind  and  limb, 
‘  His  fatal  hour  arriv’d, 

*  And  here  he  lies  lnterr’d."* 
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4  Here  are  depofited  the  bones  of  a  horfe  belonging  to 
4  Charles  Capelli,  the  Venetian  embaffador.  For  thy  great 
4  fervices  during  the  fiege  of  this  city, 

i  ‘  f  .■  », 

4  Thy  grateful  maker,  generous  {feed,  doth  raife 

4  This  monument  to  thy  immortal  praife. 

4  He  died  March  13,  1531.’ 

Poggiolm-  Without  the  citv  are  two  very  fine  palaces,  called  Pog- 
pemle  and  g}0^  or  Villa  Imperiale,  and  Pratolino ;  the  former  is  but  an 
ra.juuo.  jta]*an  mjje  from  t]ie  city,  in  a  direct  line  from  Porta  Ro- 
mana,  with  a  ftately  avenue,  confiffing  of  a  double  row  of 
cyprefs  and  larch-trees  leading  to  it,  with  beautiful  vine¬ 
yards,  convents,  and  villas  on  each  fide.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  walk  one  fees,  upon  two  pedeftals,  ornamented  writh 
the  imperial  eagle  and  the  Florentine  and  Auftfian  arms, 
Maria  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Charles  archduke  of  Au- 
ftria,  and  Cofmo  II.  herhufband.  Further  to  the  right  is 
feen  the  ftatue  of  a  lion  rampant,  holding  a  globe  in  one 
paw,  and  on  the  left  a  wolf  giving  fuck;  the  former  repre¬ 
senting  the  dutchy  of  Florence,  and  the  latter  the  city  of 
Sienna.  Near  a  fine  piece  of  water  here  are  two  very  large 
ftatues  of  the  rivers  Arno  and  Arbia,  pouring  water  out  of 
their  urns  ;  and  likewife,  oppofite  to  thofe,  on  four  pedef- 
tals,  ftand  the  ftatues  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Pe¬ 
trarch.  Fronting  the  palace  is  a  large  ampitheatre  with 
cyprefs-trees,  and  a  ftone  baluftrade.  On  one  fide  of  the 
entrance  is  a  large  marble  ftatue  of  Atlas,  with  the  globe  on 
his  Ihoulders ;  and  on  the  other  fide  a  Jupiter  of  the  fame 
magnitude,  grafping  the  thunder-bolt  in  his  hand.  The 
outiide  of  the  palace  indeed  makes  no  very  great  figure  ;  but 
within,  the  apartments  are  very  large  and  convenient.  In 
the  loweft  gallery  are  to  be  feen  a  porphyry  head  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  expiring,  feveral  bufts  of  Roman  emperors, 
and  four  ftatues  of  pagan  deities.  In  the  apartments  of  the 
lower  ftory  are  two  pillars  if  green  marble,  fpotted  with 
black  and  white ;  the  celebrated  ftatue  of  Adonis  in  white 
marble,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and  an  admirable  mofaic- 
work,  representing  the  baptifmof  Chrift,  in  which,  though 
it  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  a  common  fhcet  of  paper,  are  le- 
veral  thoufand  pieces  of  gems,  in  an  exadl  imitation  of  a 
fine  picture.  Near  this  hangs  a  crucifixion,  enamelled  with 
a  variety  of  colours,  from  a  drfign  of  Raphael,  which  is  a 
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Tnofl  exquifite  piece.  The  walls  of  the  oratory  are  beauti¬ 
fully'  ornamented  with  inlaid-work  ;  feveral  pieces  in  frefco , 
by  Volterrano  ;  the  other  paintings  in  the  chapel  are  by 
Aleffandro  Allori.  In  one  of  the  chambers  is  anodlangular 
table,  of  Florentine  marble,  with  a  ruin  in  the  middle,  and 
feveral  figures  inlaid.  Round  it  is  a  fea,  in  which  alfo  are 
feen  feveral  fifhes  lwimming.  This  table  is  like  thofe  in 
the  city  library  at  Geneva,  but  not  equal  to  them  in  beau¬ 
ty.  d'he  porcelain-chamber  is  hung  with  excellent  pidtures 
in  miniature,  and  the  other  apartments  abound  in  fine  por¬ 
traits  ;  particularly  a  Venus  by  Titian,  and  a  curious  wax 
bufto  of  Hortenfia,  aunt  to  cardinal  Mazarin ;  the  features 
are  delicate,  but  the  complexion  fomething  dull  and  fwarthy. 

In  the  fecond  ftory,  along  the  four  fides  of  the  inward 
court,  runs  a  gallery,  adorned  with  a  great  many  marble 
bulls,  and  fine  portraits.  It  opens  into  feveral  apartments, 
finely  furnilhed,  where,  among  other  curious  paintings,  are 
four  miftrefles  of  king  Charles  II.  of  England  j  and  Petrarch 
and  his  Laura,  by  Albert  Drurer.  Here  are  feveral  valuable 
cabinets  of  tortoife-fhell,  ebony,  cryftal,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  coral  ;  likewife  fome  pieces  of  mofaic  and  Florentine 
work.  The  furniture  of  this  palace  is  in  general  very  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  but  as  there  is  feldom  any  thing  very  curious  in 
thefe  things,  and  as  they  are  frequently  altered,  I  Ihall  not 
engage  in  a  very  particular  defcription  of  them. 

In  the  tapeftry  of  the  audience-chamber  are  reprefented  Portraits  in 
feveral  princeffes  and  great  dutchefies  of  Florence,  whofe  * 
faces  and  hands  are  as  beautiful  as  if  they  were  done  with 
a  pencil,  and  the  cloaths  are  the  very  fame  as  thofe  ladies 
wore  in  their  time.  Here  is  alfo  woven  with  the  fame  deli¬ 
cacy  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  her  young  foil  Lewis  XIII.  king 
of  France. 

The  palace  gardens  are  adorned  with  fine  fountains,  wa-  Cardens 
ter-works,  grottos,  hedges  of  jefiamin,  ever-greens,  and 
orangeries  ;  but  in  winter,  the  latter  are  either  covered  or 
tied  together.  Among  the  reft,  here  is  a  particular  fpecies 
of  oranges,  of  a  deep  red  within  and  without,  which  feem 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  peach  and  common  orange.  They 
are  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  orange-gardens  near 
Hieres  in  Provence  *.  The  Villa  Imperiale  affords  very  no- 

*  The  author  is  miftaken  in  thinking  this  fmit  a  mixture  of  peach  and 
the  common  orange.  I  found,  upon  enquiry  at  Hieres,  near  Toulon, 
that  thefe  red  oranges  are  produced  by  orange-trees  grafted  on  pomegra¬ 
nate  ftocks. 
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ble  profpedts,  as  it  ftands  upon  an  eminence.  Further  up 
the  hill  on  which  it  ftands  is  an  old  Francifcan  convent,  called 
St.  Matteo  in  Arcetri,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  producing  fruits  and  a  generous  kind  of  wine,  called 
Verdea  wine. 

Pratolino,  the  other  ducal  palace,  is  fix  Italian  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Florence,  and  ftands  in  the  way  to  Bologna ;  it 
was  built  by  the  great  duke  Francis,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infer! ption  on  the  centre  of  the  cieling  of  the  great 
hall ; 

Fontibus ,  Vivarus ,  Xyßis 
Has  cedes 

Franc,  Med.  Mag.  Dux  Etrurice  II. 

Exornavit , 

Hilaritatique 

Et  fui  amicorumque  fuorum  remijjioni  animi 

Dicavit 

Anno  Dom.  M.D.LXXV. 

c  This  houfe  was  adorned  v/ith  fountains,  canals,  por- 
c  ticos,  and  walks,  by  Francis  de  Medicis,  fecond  great  duke 
c  of  Tufcany,  and  dedicated  to  feftivity  and  relaxation  of 
6  mind,  for  the  ufe  of  himlelf  and  his  friends,  in  the  year 

*  I575-’ 

Here  are  fome  good  pi&ures  and  fine  furniture ;  but  its 
chief  beauty  is  the  garden,  with  its  viftos,  covered  walks, 
labyrinths,  grottos,  ftatues,  cafcades,  fountains,  and  other 
water- works.  If  thefe  laft  do  not  equal  thofe  of  Verfailles, 
they  have  their  beauty,  and  in  fummer  time  are  the  more 
agreeable  on  account  of  the  exceftive  heat  of  the  climate. 
All  thefe  are  deferibed  at  large  in  the  life  of  the  great  duke 
Francis,  by  Francifco  de  Vieri,  a  Florentine  ;  and  though 
it  is  now  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  fincethat  duke's  de- 
ceafe,  yet  every  thing  is  kept  up  in  the  fame  order  as  he  left 
it ;  for  it  is  -accounted  fuch  a  compleat  work,  that  no  ex¬ 
pence  is  fpared  towards  keeping  it  in  repair.  It  is  true,  al¬ 
terations  and  additions  have  been  iometimes  talked  of,  but 
were  never  yet  put  in  execution. 

L  £  T- 
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LETTER  XLIII. 


Account  of  the  Churches  and  other  religious  Build 

ings  at  Florence. 


S  I  R, 


TH  E  churches  in  Florence  amount  to  above  a  hun-  churches  in 
dred  and  fifty,  and  the  convents  to  eighty-feven,  be-  Florence, 
fides  twenty-two  hofpitals.  Among  fuch  a  multitude  of  re¬ 
ligious  edifices,  and  in  a  country  like  this,  many  of  them 
mull:  neceflarily  contain  things  worth  a  traveller’s  obfer- 
vation. 

The  chief  church  is  the  cathedral,  called  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  which  is  half  as  big  again  as  St.  Paul’s  at  London 
and  according  to  Raphael  del  Brune,  the  length  of  it  is  two 
hundred  and  fixty-fix  braccia  ;  the  breadth  of  the  tribuna ,  or 
the  crofs,  an  hundred  and  feventy-fix  ;  and  of  the  three  na- 
vate ,  or  naves,  feventy-one.  The  height  of  this  edifice, 
from  the  pavement  to  the  lanthornof  the  cupola,  is  a  hundred 
and  ninety  braccia  ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  crofs  eredfed  on  it, 
two  hundred  and  two  ;  the  whole  circumference  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  computed  to  be  tw'elve  hundred  and  eighty  braccia . 

This  church  was  begun  in  the  year  1294,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Arnulpho  di  Cambio,  a  difciple  of  Cimabue,  and 
finilhed  in  the  year  1445,  Brunalefchi  being  the  lall:  architect 
concerned  in  the  building.  Every  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
marble,  except  the  portal,  where  a  fuitable  magnificence  is 
vifibly  wanting.  However,  in  the  year  1688,  it  was,  on 
account  of  the  departure  of  the  great  princefs  Violanta  Bea¬ 
trix,  decorated  with  paintings  relating  to  the  council  held  in 
this  church  in  1439. 

On  the  fide  next  to  the  Servita-ftreet,  over  a  door  of  re-  An  lent 

markable  workmafilhip  in  fculpture,  is  a  lars;e  and  beautiful 

1  0  work. 

*  According  to  Galilei,  the  great  duke’s  architect  (fee  Richardfon, 
p.  71.)  the  cathedral  at  Florence'is  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long, 
and  in  height  to  the  top  of  die  crofs  three  hundred  and  eighty  Engliih 
leet.  The  Roman  foot,  two  of  which  make  a  Florence  braccia,  is  lefs 
than  the  Englilh  by  fix  lines.  See  Mijfon. 
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llthoflratum ,  or  mofaic-work  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  by  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  and  confequently  to  be 
didinguifhed  from  another  annunciation  of  the  fame  work, 
by  Gaddi,  on  the  infide  of  the  main  entrance  into  the 
church. 

This  admirable  cupola,  which  is  the  work  of  Brunalefchi, 
is  odtangular,  and  the  breadth  of  each  fide  twenty-five  feet. 
Michael  Angelo  is  faid  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  build  another  equal  to  it ;  but  he  himfelf  con¬ 
futed  his  affertion,  having  furpaffed  it  in  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  which  even  exceeds  that  of  Florence  in 
height.  The  paintings  in  the  upper  part  reprefenting  the 
manfions  of  blifs,  and  below  them  the  place  of  torments,  were 
performed  by  Frederic  Zuccaro,  in  which  this  fault  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  podures  and  attitudes  of  many  of  the  figures 
are  very  indecent ;  this  does  not  very  well  agree  with  the  idea 
of  the  refurredtion. 

Under  the  cupola  is  the  choir,  with  the  pillars  of  which 
are  intermixed  the  datues  of  the  twelve  apodles,  in  white 
marble,  by  different  hands ;  but  the  befi  is  St.  James,  by 
Jacobo  Sanfovini.  On  the  great  altar  {land  three  marble 
{fatues,  bigger  than  the  life,  one  of  God  the  father  fitting, 
the  two  others  reprefenting  the  dead  body  of  Chrifl  fupported 
by  an  angel ;  of  thefe  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  they  were 
done  by  Bandinelli.  Behind  this  altar  formerly  Hood  two 
datues  of  our  bird  progenitors,  by  the  fame  great  mader  ;  but 
the  connoiffeurs  obferved  that  Eve  was  improperly  reprefent- 
ed  bigger  than  Adam.  I  think  the  church  is  of  all  places 
the  lead  proper  for  nudities,  and  on  this  account  they  have 
at  length  been  removed  to  a  private  place  near  the  prebenda¬ 
ries  apartments.  In  this  choir  is  alio  a  marble  pi  eta  (or  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  our  Saviour’s  dead  body)  being  the  lad 
work  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  brought  hither  from  Rome. 

On  the  right  hand,  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  church, 
is  a  marble  budo  of  the  celebrated  architect  Philip  Brunalef¬ 
chi,  with  this  epitaph  : 

Quantum  Philippus  ar  chit e  Pus  arte  dec  dale  a  valuerit ,  cum 
hujus  ccleberrimi  templi  mir  a  teßudo ,  tum  plures  machine  divino 
ingenio  ab  eo  adtnventcc  documehto  ejje  poffunt ,  quaprepter  ob  ex- 
imias  fui  animi  dotes  finoularejque  virtutes  xv.  Kal.  Maji  anno 
MCCCCXL  VI.  ejus  b .  in.  corpus  in  hac  humo  fuppofitum  grata 
Patria  fepeliri  jujjit . 
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c  Of  Philippo  the  architect’s  uncommon  (kill  in  mecha- 
c  nics,  the  wonderful  cupola  of  this  church,  as  well  as  a  great 
c  number  of  machines  invented  by  him,  are  confpicuous 
c  proofs ;  upon  which  account,  and  in  confideration  of  his 
c  extraordinary  merit,  endowments,  and  virtues,  his  grateful 
‘  country  ordered  his  body  to  be  depofited  in  this  facred 
4  ground.  April  17,  1446/ 

Near  it  is  the  epitaph  of  the  celebrated  painter  and  ar¬ 
chitect  Jotti,  or  Giotto,  by  Politianus  : 

Ille  ego  fum ,  per  quern  pi  Aura  extin  A  a  revixit , 

Cui  quam  reffa  manus  tam  fuit  &  facilis . 

Natura:  de  er  at,  noflres  quod  de  fuit  arti , 

Plus  licuit  nullt  pingere  nec  melius . 

Miraris  turrim  egregiam  facro  cere  fonantem , 

Ha:c  quoque  de  modulo  crevit  ad  aßra  meo. 

Denique  fum  Jottvs,  quid  opus  fuit  ilia  ref  err ey 
Hoc  nomen  longi  carminis  inßar  er  it. 

Ob.  An.  MCCCXXXVI.  Cives  pof  b.  m. 
MCCCCLXXXX. 

c  Nature  having  given  me  a  correct  and  eafy  hand,  I  em- 
c  ployed  it  in  reviving  the  extinguifhed  art  of  painting.  My 

*  fkill  knew  no  other  bounds  than  thofe  of  nature  5  none 
4  painted  more,  nor  executed  their  pieces  better.  Behold 
4  that  (lately  tower,  from  whence  the  confecrated  bells  fum- 

*  mon  us  to  divine  wrorfhip  ;  it  raifed  its  afpiring  head  to 
c  the  flars,  according  to  a  model  invented  by  me.  Laftly, 

‘  1  am  Jotti,  what  can  verfe  fay  more  ?  He  died  in  the  year 

*  1336,  and  his  fellow'-citizens  ereCled  this  to  his  memory,  as 
c  a  reward  for  his  merits,  1490.' 

Giotto  was  born  in  1276,  and  was  one  of  Giovanni  Ci- 
mabue’s  difciples. 

On  this  fide  of  the  church  is  alfo  feen  the  marble  buflo  Marfilius 
of  Marfilius  Ficinus,  with  this  epitaph  :  Ficinus. 

En  hofpes  !  hie  eß  Marfilius ,  Sophies  Pater , 

Platonicum  qui  dogma  culpä  temporum 
Situ  obrutum  illufirans  tlf  Atticum  decus 
S  er  vans  Latio  dedit ,  fores  primus  Jacras 
Divines  aperiens  mentis  affus  Numine 
Dixit  beatus  ant e  Cofmi  munere 
Laurique  Medicis ,  nunc  revixit  publico. 

S.  P.  F.  An.  MDXXI. 

6  Stranger, 
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4  Stranger,  behold  !  here  is  Marfilius,  the  father  of  philo- 
4  fophy,  who  illuftrated  the  works  of  Plato,  which,  by  the 
4  fault  of  the  times  lay  negle&ed  and  effaced  with  ruft,  and 
4  favoured  Italy  with  a  tranflation  of  them,  in  which  all  the 
4  Attic  elegance  and  fpirit  were  preferved.  He  firft,  infpired 
4  by  the  deity,  as  it  were,  difclofed  the  fecrets  of  the  divine 
4  mind.  As  he  formerly  lived  in  affluence  by  the  liberality 
4  of  Cofmo  and  Lauro  de  Medicis,  he  now  lives  again  by 
4  that  of  the  public ;  the  fenate  and  people  of  Florence  having 
4  erected  this  monument  in  the  year  1521/ 

Marfilius  Ficinus,  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  fmallnefs 
of  his  ftature,  acquired  a  great  reputation  both  by  a  tranfla¬ 
tion  ofPlato,  and  his  followers  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,  Pfellus, 
and  Synefius,  and  by  his  own  writing.  He  died  in  the  year 
1499,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

Here  are  alfo  feveral  monuments  of  the  bifhops  of  this 
church  ;  and  the  memory  of  a  council  held  here  is  preferved 
in  the  following  infcription  cut  in  ftone  near  the  veftry ; 

Ad  perpetuam  Rei  me?noriam .  t 

Generali  Concilio  Florentice  celebrate ,  poß  longas  deputations s9 
imio  Greecorum  fafta  eß  in  hac  ipfa  Ecclefia  die  VI.  Jutii 
MCCCCXXXIX.  president  e  eidem  Concilio  Eugenio  Papa  cum 
Latinis  Epifcopis  &  Prcdatis  &  bnperatore  Conßantinopolitano 
cum  Epifcopis ,  Pralatis  &  Proceribus  Gr a  corum  in  copiofo  nu- 
mero ,  fublatifque  erroribus  in  imatn  eandemque  reel  am  fidemx 
quam  Romana  tenet  Ecclefiax  confenferunt . 

4  For  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  the  happy  union 
4  of  the  Greeks,  which,  after  long  debates,  in  the  general 
4  council  held  in  the  city  of  Florence,  was  compleated  in 
4  this  church  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1439,  pope  Eugene 
4  being  prefident  of  that  council,  and  the  Latin  prelates 
c  and  bifhops  aflifting ;  on  the  other  fide,  the  emperor  of 
4  Conftantinople,  with  the  Grecian  bifhops,  prelates,  and 
4  nobles  in  great  numbers,  renouncing  their  errors,  agreed 
4  and  confented  to  the  only  right  faith  held  by  the  Roman 
4  church/ 

That  the  Greek  church,  in  the  year  1439,  Telinquifhed  its 
pretended  errors,  and  agreed  to  an  union  with  that  of  Rome, 
is  a  notorious  falfity. 
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On  the  right  hand  is  a  vefiry,  with  a  ftone  roof  placed 
on  an  horizontal  plane,  without  the  leaft  curvature  ;  yet  the 
whole,  together  with  the  key-ftone,  is  fafiened  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  an  arched  or  concave  roof. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  chief  entrance  is  the  pi&ure  Piftureof 
of  Dante  Alighieri  walking  in  the  fields  before  his  houfe,  Dante» 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  This  old  poet  is  fifcill  in  high 
eiteem  among  the  Florentines ;  and  that  part  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  around  which  he  ufcd  to  take  his  meditative  walks,  is 
diftinguifhed  with  a  white  ftone. 

Near  Dante  is  an  equeftrian  pi£hire  on  the  wall,  of  the 
Pifan  general  John  Acutus  (probably  Sharp)  with  this  in- 
fcription  : 

'Johannes  Acutus  Eques  Britannicus ,  Dux  cetatis  fucs  cautif- 
ßtmus  &  rei  militaris  pcritifimus  habitus  eß. 

Pauli  Uccelli  opus . 

c  This  is  John  Acutus,  or  Sharp,  a  knight  of  Britain, 
c  who  was  efteemed  the  moft  cautious  and  expert  general 
6  ^f  his  time.  The  work  of  Paulo  Uccelli.’ 

His  arms  are  thtee  mufcle-fhells,  argent.  Near  him  is 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino,  reprefented  likewife  on  horfeback. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  the  epitaph,  in  which  the  city  of  Epitaph  on 
Florence  teftified  her  efteem  and  gratitude  towards  Antonio  anorganjft. 
Squarciaiupo,  though  no  more  than  a  fkilful  organifi: : 

Multurn  profefto  debet  Mufica  Antonio  Squarciaiupo  Örga - 
nißee.  Is  enim  ita  arti  gratiam  conjunxit ,  ut  quarta?n  phi 
viderentur  Charites  Aluficam  adfciviffe  fororem.  Florentina  ci- 
‘üitas  grati  animi  officium  rata  ejus  memoriam  prop  a  gare,  cujus 
manus  fcepe  mortales  in  dulccm  admirationem  adduxerat ,  Civi 
fuo  monwnentum  pofuit. 

c  Great  are  the  obligations  which  mufic  owes  to  Antonio 
‘  Squarciaiupo  the  organifi:,  who  added  fuch  beauty  and 
c  grace  to  this  art,  that  the  three  graces  Teemed  to  have 

*  admitted  him  among  them  as  a  fourth  fifier.  The  in- 
c  habitants  of  Florence,  in  gratitude  to  the  divine  raptures 

*  with  which  they  were  often  infpired  by  the  harmonioufnefs 
c  of  his  mufic,  erected  this  monuinent  in  memory  of  their 
c  admirable  fellow-citizen/ 


Near 
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Near  the  church  is  a  fquare  tower  built  with  red,  white, 
and  black  marble ;  and  on  it  are  ere£ted  a  great  number  of 
fine  ftatues  ;  particularly  an  old  bald-headed  man,  by  Dona- 
telli,  which  he  ufed  to  call  his  Zuccone  or  bald-head,  pre¬ 
ferring  it  to  his  other  ftatues  partly  on  account  of  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  work,  and  partly  becaufe  of  its  great  refemblance 
to  his  intimate  friend  Giovanni  Barducci  Chierichini.  Here 
is  alfo  Abraham’s  intended  facrifice  of  his  fon  Ifaac,  by  Do¬ 
nato,  or  Donatello,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  his  ftature.  The  heght  of  this  tower  is  faid 
to  be  a  hundred  and  forty-four  braccia. 

Oppofite  to  the  cathedral  is  il  Battifterio,  or  St.  John’s 
church,  fuppofed  to  have  been  anciently  a  temple  of  Mars. 
It  is  of  an  o<ftangular  form,  and  has  three  gates  of  bronze 
formerly  gilt ;  on  which  feveral  hiftories  of  the  old  and  new 
teftament  are  fo  admirably  exprefted  in  baJfo-relievo0  that  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  in  the  extafy  of  his  admiration,  could  not 
forbear  faying  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Para- 
dife. 

On  the  mo  ft  ancient  of  them  is  this  infcription,  fhewing 
whofe  work  it  is  : 


_y 


Andreas  Ugolini  de  Pifis  me  fecit  anno  1330. 


c  Andrew  Ugolini,  a  Pifan,  was  the  artift  that  made  me 
6  in  the  year  1330.’ 


The  other  two,  which  are  alfo  of  finer  workmanfh ip,  are 
made  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  a  fculptorand  goldfmith  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  as  appears  by  this  infcription  under  one  of  them  : 

Laurentii  Cioiiis  de  Ghibertis  mira  arte  fabrication. 

c  Made  by  the  furprifmg  art  of  Lorenzo  Cio  Ghiberti.’ 

The  feftoons  in  this  work  were  executed  by  his  fon  Bona- 
sorfa.  All  three  feem  to  be  made  in  imitation  of  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral  at  Pifa,  but  may  be  faid  greatly  to  furpafs  the 

originals. 

Over  the  chief  entrance  are  three  marble  ftatues  represent¬ 
ing  ChrifFs  baptifm,  begun  by  Sanfovino,  and  finiflied  by 
Vincenzo  Danti.  By  the  laft  mentioned  artift  are  the  three 
brafs  ftatues,  over  the  other  door,  of  the  decollation  of  John 
the  Baptift.  Over  the  third  door  are  three  ftatues  in  bronze  of 

John 
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John  theBaptift  difcourfing  withaPharifee  and  a  Scribe:  Near 
the  main  entrance  is  a  fine  pillar  of  granate,  being  a  prefent 
from  the  Pifans  to  the  city  of  Florence.  In  the  church  are  fixteen 
large  pillars  of  oriental  granate,  and  the  monument  of  Bal- 
thafar  Cofla,  or,  as  he  is  ftiled  in  the  epitaph,  John  XXIII. 
who  was  degraded  from  the  triple  crown  by  the  council  of 
Conftance.  The  brafs  ftatue  of  him  on  this  monument,  as 
likewife  the  two  others  of  marble  reprefenting  Hope  and 
Charity,  are  by  Donatello,  but  that  of  Faith  by  Michelozzi. 

The  former  was  rewarded  with  a  thoufand  florins  j  which 
was  a  very  confiderable  fum  at  that  time  *. 

The  whole  deling  of  this  church  is  of  mofaic  work,  repre-  Old  mofcic 
fenting  eminent  perlons,  and  done  by  Apollonius  a  Greek, vvork* 
Andrea  Taffi,  Gaddi,  &c.  Here  all  the  children  born  of 
chriftian  parents  within  the  city  of  Florence  are  baptifed. 

The  font  is  large  and  adorned  with  feveral  beautiful  mar¬ 
ble  fculptures;  particularly  a  ftatue  of  John  the  Baptifl: 

Handing  before  it,  by  Giofeppo  Piemontani.  The  pavement 
of  the  church  is  inlaid,  and  on  one  fide  of  it  are  reprefent- 
ed  the  fun  and  the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription,  which  may  be  read  backwards  : 


En  giro  torte  Sol  ciclos ,  et  rotor  igney 

c  Behold  the  fun  purfues  his  oblique  way, 
c  And  with  his  fiery  vortex  brings  the  day/ 

On  midfummer  day  at  noon,  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  dire&Iy 
concentric  to  a  folar  dilk  cut  in  a  window  oppofite  to  this 
reprefentation  of  that  glorious  luminary. 

Among  the  reliques  of  this  church,  the  people  wTorIhip 
with  the  moil  zealous  adoration  the  finger  with  which  it  is 
pretended  John  the  Baptifl:  pointed  to  Jelus  wrhen  he  faid, 

4  Behold  the  lamb  of  God.5 

Not  far  from  the  baptiftery,  in  going  from  the  Porta  dall  Monument 
Opera,  is  a  pillar  faid  to  be  eredted  in  1408,  in  memory  of  a  *f  a  vfcry 
miracle  performed  by  the  body  of  Zenobius  bifhop  of  Flo-  J^ade 
rence,  when  it  was  removed  from  the  church  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  to  the  cathedral.  The  ftory  goes,  that  the  bier  hap¬ 
pening  to  touch  an  old  withered  elm  in  the  way,  it  imme¬ 
diately  became  found  and  clothed  with  the  livel ieft  verdure. 

Miflon  fays,  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Nipotecoia 
they  (hew  a  crucifix  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree. 

5  About  jßl,  fterling. 
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Miracle  in  St.  Ambrofe’s  church  is  remarkable  only  for  the  miracle 
favour  of  which  was  pretended  to  be  wrought  there  in  the  year  1230, 
tiatior)bllan*  wilen  t^le  w^ne  ieft  in  the  chalice  by  the  negligence  of  the 
prieft  was  tranfubftantiated  into  blood,  which  is  to  this  day 
preferved  as  a  moll  venerable  relique.  This  church  belongs 
to  the  BenediCtine  nuns,  and  is  alfo  a  parochial  one,  acircum- 
fiance  very  fingular  in  a  nunnery  church. 

Church  of  In  the  church  dell’  Annunziata,  the  walls  and  cloifters  are 
the  annun-  hung  with  votive  pieces  of  wood,  paper,  wax,  &c.  It  is 
Imageofthe n°t  a  obliged  to  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin 

Virgin  Mary,  which  brings  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the  clergy. 
Mary.  The  Itory  is,  that  the  fervants  of  St.  Mary,  or  fervite  monks, 
to  whom  the  church  and  adjacent  convent  belong,  employed 
a  painter  to  draw  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
frefco  5  but  when  only  the  Virgin’s  face  was  wanting  tofinifh 
the  work,  the  artift  was  extremely  perplexed  how  to  give  it 
a  fuitable  perfection  ;  and  falling  afleep  under  this  difquietude 
of  mind,  when  he  awaked  he  faw  the  caufe  of  his  anxiety 
removed,  and  the  face  completely  finifhed.  This  afliftance 
could  not  be  luppofed  to  come  from  any  but  angels ;  and  from 
the  multitude  of  miracles  daily  performed  by  it,  the  Floren¬ 
tines  wonder  how  any  one  can  doubt  of  the  ftory.  Among 
other  things  it  is  faid,  that  they  who  look  on  this  picture 
will  never  be  troubled  with  fore  or  weak  eyes.  Probably 
another  artift  played  the  deeping  painter  a  trick,  which  he 
and  the  monks  had  the  addrefs  of  turning;  to  their  advantage  ; 
or  the  whole  may  have  been  a  contrivance  of  the  painter  him- 
felf,  in  order  to  get  a  name  by  being  on  fuch  good  terms  writh 
the  angels.  It  is  certain  this  piece  is  far  from  being  an  an¬ 
gelic  work  ;  the  invention  indeed  is  good,  the  perfon  and 
attitude  of  the  angel  proper  and  graceful,  and  the  faintingof 
Mary  at  the  fight  of  the  heavenly  meffenger  happily  defign- 
ed  ;  but  the  pencil  work  is  none  of  the  beft,  and  even  the 
wonder-working  face  is  not  to  be  compared  with  foine  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures  by  hands  merely  human.  This  piece  is  co¬ 
vered  with  three  veils,  and  placed  in  a  chapel  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  filver  votive  pieces  hanging  about  it.  This  chapel 
is  curioufly  adorned  with  marble  from  a  defign  of  Miche- 
lozzi,  and  illuminated  with  above  forty  filver  lamps  and 
branches.  Before  the  altar  are  two  filver  candlefticks  of  the 
height  of  a  man,  and  on  it  are  two  large  filver  ftatues  repre- 
fenting  two  angels.  Every  part  of  the  altar  is  covered  with 
bas-reliefs ,  and  the  tabernacle  or  repofitory  of  the  hoft  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rich,  with  a  head  of  Chrih:  painted  on  it  by  Andrea 

del 
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del  Sarto  ;  the  pavement  is  of  Egyptian  granate  and  porphy¬ 
ry.  Adjoining  to  the  chapel  is  an  oratory  in  a  manner  lined 
with  mofaic  work,  made  of  pieces  of  agate,  jafper,  oriental 
chalcedony,  &c. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  give  a  particular  defcription  of  every  other  clu- 
chapel ;  all  of  them  abounding  in  curious  paintings  or  fculp-  pels, 
ture.  The  marquis  di  Feroni’s  chapel  is  particularly  famous 
for  its  ftatues,  as  is  the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi,  at  prefent  called 
Bandinelli’s  chapel,  from  a  marble  fculpture  by  that  celebrated 
artift,  reprefenting  the  dead  body  of  Chrift  fupported  by  God 
the  Father.  In  the  Cappella  del  Soccorfo  is  to  be  feen  an 
admirable  bronze  crucifix,  from  a  model  of  Giovanni  Bologna.  Bandmelii 
Both  thefe  extraordinary  artifts  are  buried  in  this  church,  to  and  GioZ. 
the  embellilhment  of  which  they  fo  greatly  contributed  during  P010^,11^ 
their  lives.  The  roof  is  not  arched,  but  the  cieling  is  beau-  une  we< 
tifully  decorated  with  gilding  and  imagery,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  a  capital  piece  of  the  afl'umption  of  the  virgin  Mary. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  convent  contiguous  to  the  church  is  Fine  pifture 
an  objeCt  highly  deferving  a  traveller’s  attention,  which  is  the  of  3  ma- 
Madonna  del  Sacco,  by  Andreadel  Sarto,  and  the  mailer-piece  GOnna* 
of  that  celebrated  hand.  It  has  been  very  wellpreferved  ;  but 
a  connoifieur  cannot  but  look  with  concern  on  the  decay  of 
the  other  pieces  here  in  frefco ,  by  the  fame  and  other  great 
mailers.  How  this  piece  came  to  be  dilfinguilhed  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  del  Sacco  I  know  not,  unlefs  it  be  from  the  fack 
on  which  Jofeph  in  this  piece  is  fitting.  Andrea  del  Sarto  Account  of 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  his  fortune  in  France,  where  Andrea  del 
he  was  employed  by  Francis  I.  but  his  wife  would  never  let  Sart0‘ 
him  reft  till  he  returned  to  Italy.  At  his  leaving  France, 
that  prince  entrufted  him  with  conliderable  fums  of  money 
for  purchafing  fine  pictures  and  ftatues,  which  he  was  to  fend 
to  France,  but  del  Sarto  embezzled  the  money,  fquandering 
it  away  in  a  courfe  of  extravagance  and  debauchery  ;  and  at 
laft  being  deferted  by  his  wife  and  friends,  he  died  of  the 
plague  at  Florence,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age  *.  His  bufto 
and  epitaph  are  to  be  feen  on  the  wall  of  another  gallery  in 
this  convent. 

Betwixt  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  forty  monks  conti-  Servita  mo- 
nually  refide  here,  and  the  apartments  of  the  fathers  confift  nailsry* 
of  three  rooms  j  from  whence  one  may  form  a  conjecture  of 
the  largenefs  of  the  whole  building.  The  galleries  are  re- 

*  Vide  Flor,  le  Comte  Cabinet  des  Singular  it  es  d'  Architecture,  Peinture , 

Sculpture  &  Graveure,  tom,  II. 
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markably  lofty  and  beautiful,  and  the  library  is  well  kept, 
and  daily  augmented  with  books.  The  order  of  the  fervite , 
or  c  fervants  of  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary/  derives  its  origin 
from  Florence,  it  being  firfl  inftituted  by  feven  noblemen  of 
this  city,  of  whom  S.  Filippo  Benizzo  was  the  chief,  in  the 
year  1233.  V 

On  one  fide  of  the  church  of  the  annunciation  is  a  large 
hofpital,  defigned  chiefly  for  the  fupport  of  foundlings,  who 
generally  amount  to  near  three  thoufand  ;  it  is  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  governor,  whofe  authority  alfo  extends  to  fe- 
veral  other  charitable  foundations. 

In  the  center  of  the  fquare,  before  this  church,  is  a  fine 
bronze  equeftrian  ftatue  of  duke  Ferdinand  I.  by  Giovanni 
Bologna,  of  whofe  fkill  the  two  brafs  fountains  alfo  in  this 
fquare  arc  noble  fpecimens. 

La  Badia  Fiorentina  is  a  convent  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dicSIine  monks  de  Monte  Caflinenfi.  The  appellation  Badia, . 
or  Abbadia,  belongs  to  It,  as  the  molt  ancient  abbey  in  Flo¬ 
rence  ;  for  the  founders  of  it  were  the  countefs  Willa,  and 
her  hufband  Hugo,  grandfather  to  Hugo  king  of  Italy,  who 
lived  in  the  year  990.  The  latter  has  a  fiatue  in  the  convent, 
erected  in  1617.  The  epitaph  which  is  to  be  feen  in  the 
church,  fliles  him 


Ugo  Othonis  III.  Irnperatoris  affinis  ac  Conies ,  Alarchio  An- 
deburgenfis  Hetrurlceque  Pra:feiius. 

c  Count  Hugo,  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor  Otho  III. 
c  marquis  of  Anderburg  and  governor  of  TufcanyP 

He  founded  alfo  fix  other  convents,  and  died  in  the  year 
1000.  Several  writers,  not  rightly  imderftanding  this  epi¬ 
taph,  have  made  him  margrave  of  Brandenburg  ;  but  others, 
to  fhew  the  manifeft  erroneoufnefs  of  fuch  a  conjecture, 
affirm,  that  this  infcription  was  not  in  being  till  the  year 
1481,  when  it  was  compofed  by  the  monks,  in  order  to  add 
a  greater  dignity  to  the  deceafed,  by  ftiling  him  a  grandfon 
of  the  emperor  Otho  III.  &c.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  other 
monuments  worth  feeing,  as  that  of  Bernardo  Giugni,  Gia- 
nozzo  d?  Agnolo,  Pandolfini,  and  particularly  of  count  Fan- 
toni,  privy-counfellor  to  the  great  duke,  and  his  embaffador 
at  feveral  courts,  who  died  in  1725.  The  afcenfion  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  this  church,  was  painted  by  Vafari. 
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II  Carmine ,  or  the  Carmelite  church,  is  not  cieled,  the  II  Carmine* 
rafters,  &c.  of  the  roof,  as  in  feveral  other  churches,  being 
quite  uncovered  ;  but  this  disfigurement  is  abundantly  com-  >  [ 
penfated  by  the  beauty  and  lplendor  of  it  in  other  parts ;  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  Corfmi  chapel,  where  lies  St.  Andrew  Corfini, 
who  after  being  a  regular  of  this  convent,  was  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  Fiefole.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  the  fineft  Carra¬ 
ra,  Brocatello,  and  Seravezza  marble.  The  altar-table  is  a  Two  ßnc 
large  marble  baffa-relievo ,  reprefenting  St.  Corfini  carried  to  re¬ 
heaven,  by  Giovanni  Battifta  Foggini.  Over  it  is  repre-  lievo. 
fented  God  the  Father  in  his  celeftial  glory,  by  Carlo  Mar- 
cellini.  The  marble  coffin  in  which  the  bones  of  the  faint 
are  depofited  is  enriched  with  filver  bafs-reliefs  ;  but  the  two 
marble  fculptures  in  bajjb-relievo  on  each  fide,  by  Foggini, 
are  what  moft  attradl  the  admiration  of  the  fpedlators.  One 
of  them  reprefents  St.  Corfini  reading  his  firft  mafs,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  attended  by  an  hoft  of  angels,  appearing  to 
him,  and  repeating  thefe  words,  Servus  mens  es  tu,  quia  elegi 
te ,  O’  in  te  gloriabor.  c  Thou  art  my  fervant,  becaufe  I 
‘  have  chofen  thee,  and  in  thee  will  I  be  glorified.’  In  the 
other  piece  the  faint  is  feen  defcending  from  heaven  to  affift 
the  Florentines  in  the  battle  of  Anghiari  againft  the  army  of 
Philippo  Maria  Vifconti,  duke  of  Milan,  headed  by  Niccolo 
Piccinino. 

The  convent  of  the  Ciftercian  monks  formerly  belonged 
to  a  focietv  of  nuns  -y  and  here  is  ftill  fhewn  the  cell  where 
S.  Maria  Maddalena  de’  Pazzi  took  the  habit,  and  after¬ 
wards  fpent  her  whole  life.  In  the  year  1726,  her  ftatue  of 
white  marble  was  eredled  in  the  court  of  the  cloifter,  with  an 
infcription  under  it,  ftilingher  St.  Maria  Magdalena  Padtia. 

In  another  court  is  a  marble  ftatue  of  St.  Bernard,  and  in 
the  church  are  fome  good  paintings. 

The  church  di  S.  Croce  belongs  to  the  Francifcans,  and  Church  di 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  braccia  in  length,  and  in  breadth  s-  Croce, 
about  feventy.  Here  are  feveral  good  pieces  of  fculpture ; 
and  among  other  fine  paintings  are  Jefusled  to  his  crucifixion, 
by  Giorgio  Vafari,  in  the  Buonaroti  chapel ;  a  dead  Chrift,  Fine  paint- 
by  Battifta  Naldini  ;  our  Saviour  taken  down  from  the  crofs  ings* 
in  the  Capella  de’  Dini,  by  Francefco  Salviati  5  and  in  the 
Zanchini  chapel,  the  defcent  of  Chrift  into  the  Limbus  Pa- 
trum,  by  Angelo  Allori,  otherwife  called  il  Vecchio  Bron¬ 
zino.  In  this  piece,  on  the  fpedlator’s  left  hand,  the  pain-  The  pain¬ 
ter  has  introduced  himfelf  ogling  a  woman  oppofite  to  him,  ter’s  miftrefs 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  miftrefs,  who  perfonates  !"lyre81°u9 
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Eve,  and  is  drawn  at  full  length  ;  whereas  the  other  figures 
are  but  imperfectly  feen,  and  of  great  numbers,  only  the  faces 
are  exhibited  to  view. 

In  another  chapel  belonging  to  this  church,  is  a  piChire  of 
our  Saviour  at  table  with  his  two  difciples  at  Emaus,  by  Santi 
di  Tito,  who,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  left  out  the  cat 
under  the  table,  and  the  naked  boys,  one  of  which  is  play* 
ing  with  a  dog. 

In  this  church  arealfo  feveral  pieces  by  Cimabue  and  Gi¬ 
otto-,  the  ever  memorable  reForers  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  pulpit  is  adorned  with  beautiful  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble;  and  amidft  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Niccolini 
chapel,  one  cannot  but  admire  five  marble  ftatues  of  Aaron, 
Mofes,  Chaftity,  Prudence,  and  Humility,  by  Francavilla, 
a  Fleming. 

The  marble  monument  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  ex¬ 
hibits  his  buflo  above,  and  underneth  it  are  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  archite&ure,  in  attitudes  of  grief.  Sculpture  Fands 
in  the  middle,  but  does  no  great  honour  to  Valeria  Cioli, 
the  fculptor.  Giovanni  dell  Opera  has  been  much  happier  in 
his  execution  of  the  Fatue  reprefenting  Architecture  ;  and 
this  again  is  furpafl'ed  by  that  of  Painting,  which,  together 
with  the  buFo  made  by  BattiFa  Lorenzo,  alfo  called  Battifta 
del  Cavaliere,  from  having  been  a  difciple  of  the  Cavaliere 
Baccio  Bandinelli  *.  I  fee  no  reafon  why  MifTon  and  lome 
writers  fhould  fpeak  fo  fiightly  of  this  monument. 

Michael  Angelo  was  born  in  the  year  1474,  at  Chiufi,  a 
village  not  far  from  Arezzo  in  the  dutchy  of  Florence,  and 
died  in  1563,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  univerfally  efteem- 
ed,  and  in  the  higheft  reputation.  Plis  corpfe  was  brought 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  at  the  expence  of  the  great  duke, 
and  interred  in  this  church.  Such  is  the  veneration  which 
his  countrymen  Fill  entertain  for  him,  that  both  in  writing 
and  common  converfation,  he  is  Filled  il  divino ,  or  the  di¬ 
vine  Michael  Angelo,  His  houfe  at  Florence  is  Fill  inhabited 
by  the  fenator  Buonaroti,  one  of  his  defendants,  who  is  at 
this  time  one  of  the  moF  learned  perfons  in  all  Italy.  The 
Buonaroti  family  is  of  genuine  nobility  ;  and  the  father  of 
our  great  artiF  ufed  to  File  himfelf  Ludov.  Buonaroti  Simo- 
rii,  oi  the  ancient  family  of  the  counts  of  CanoF’a.  Michael 
Angelo’s  parents  accordingly  defigned  their  foil  for  a  profef- 


*  See  Richardion. 
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fion  which  they  judged  more  fuitable  to  their  noble  rank  than 
painting  and  fculpture ;  but  by  his  continual  intreaties  he 
prevailed  upon  them  to  gratify  his  natural  inclination  and, the 
bent  of  his  genius,  and  was  committed  to  the  inftrudtion  of 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  a  painter  of  Florence.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  his  parents  removing  to  Florence  foon  after 
his  birth,  they  fent  their  fon  to  be  nurfed  in  the  village  of 
Settignano,  three  Italian  miles  from  Florence,  where  the 
greateff  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  flone-cutters  or  ftatua- 
ries,  which  laft  was  alfo  the  trade  of  the  nurfe’s  hufband. 

Thus  Michael  Angelo  in  his  very  infancy  and  childhood 
fcarce  faw  or  heard  any  thing  but  what  related  to  fculpture. 

The  love  of  that  art  which  he  had,  as  it  were,  fucked  in 
with  his  milk,  remained  unalterable,  and  was  feconded  by 
fo  admirable  a  genius,  that  very  few  can  be  compared  to 
him. 

In  the  church  di  St.  Croce,  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Leonar<?g 
hiftorian  Leonardo  Aretino,  with  this  infeription  :  epitaph!  * 

Poßquam  Leonardas  e  vita  migravit ,  Hißoria  luget ,  Eloquen- 
tia  muta  eß,  ferturque  Mufas  turn  Gracas  turn  Latinas  lacrymas 
tenere  non  potuijje . 

c  Since  Leonardo  removed  Gut  of  this  life,  hiilory  mourns, 
c  eloquence  is  mute  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  neither  the  Grecian 
4  nor  the  Roman  mufes  could  refrain  from  tears.’ 


His  proper  name  was  Leonardo  Bruni,  that  of  Aretino 
being  given  him  from  Aretio,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He 
was  fecretaryto  pope  Innocent  VII.  and  his  four  fucceffors, 
and  afterwards  ferved  the  city  of  Florence  in  the  fame  capa¬ 
city..  He  died  in  the  year  1444,  and  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age. 

Oppofite  to  it  is  another  monument,  the  fculpture  of 
which  is  by  Defiderio  Settignano.  Some  look  upon  this  to 
be  defigned  for  Carolo  Marfupino,  a  fecretary  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  whilft  others  think  it  Was  ereTed  to  the  honour  of  Ca¬ 
rolo  Aretino.  The  epitaph  is  as  follows^  and  mentions  only 
the  chriftian  name  of  the  deceafed. 

Sße,  vides  magnum ,  que?n  fervant  marmora  vatemy 
Ingenio  cujus  non  fatis  erbis  er  at. 

ßu&  natura ,  polusy  ques  mos  feraty  omnia  novit 
Karolus ,  atatis  gloria  magna  fua. 

Aufonire  &  Grajcs  crines  nunc  folvite  ALufa^ 

Occidit  heu  !  veßri  fa?na  decufque  chori. 
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4  Travellers  !  you  here  behold  a  great  poet  confined  with- 
*  in  this  marble  fhrine,  to  whofe  genius  the  univerfe  itfelf 
4  was  not  equal.  Charles  perfectly  knew  and  comprehended 
4  whatever  the  earth  produces,  the  heavens  exhibit,  or  hifto- 
4  ry  relates  ;  fo  that  he  might  be  juftly  fliled  the  glory  of 
4  his  age.  Ye  mufes  of  Italy  and  Greece  !  now  melt  in  tears, 
4  and  Ihew  every  fign  of  grief ;  the  glory  and  ornament  of 
4  your  celeflial  choir  is  now,  alas,  no  more  V 


Laffcly,  I  cannot  omit  inferting  the  following  epitaph  of 
the  marquis  Francefco  Nicolino  : 

Francifcus  Nicolinus  Jo.  F.  Sen. 

Camp  dies  Mar  chi  o , 

Ferd.  II.  M.  D.  Etrur.  ad  Urbanum  VI IL 
xxiii.  ami  os  Orator , 

V'ifu  id  auditu  juxta  vener  ability 
Irafciy  id  fnnulate  nefeius  ; 

F^omeSy  ubi  vix  magna  eminenty 
E  mi  cult , 

Facilemy  Prudentem  id  Integrum , 

Magnum  libenter  credidijjes. 

Melior  cji  fapiens  viro  fortiy 
Et  fui  dojninator  urbium  expugnatorc . 

Philippus  Nicolinus  Marchio 
Patri  opt.  pofuit 
A.  MDCLXIV . 


*  In  memory  of  Francefco  Nicolino,  eldeft  fon  of  John 
i  marquis  of  Campella,  envoy  from  Ferdinand  II.  great  duke 
4  of  Tufcany  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  for  the  fpace  of  twenty- - 
4  three  years  a  perfon  who  could  not  be  feen  or  heard  with- 
c  out  reverence,  fuperior  both  to  anger  and  dißimulation. 

4  He  was  diftinguifhed  and  admired  even  at  Rome,  where 
c  the  number  of  great  men  almoft  extinguilhes  admiration  : 

4  prudence,  magnanimity,  mildnefs,  and  integrity  fhone 
4  CQIlfpicuGUS  in  him.  A  wife  man  is  preferable  to  a  brave 
4  man  ;  and  he  who  overcomes  himfelf,  to  him  who  conquers 
4  cities.  To  the  beft  of  fathers,  Philip  Nicolino,  eredted 
4  this  monument  in  the  year  1664/ 


The  tomb  of  the  celebrated  aflronomer  Galileo,  a  Floren¬ 
tine,  is  in  the  novitiate  chapel  of  the  convent  belonging  to 
this  church.  This  convent  has  a  good  library,  particularly 
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of  manufcripts,  and  is  conBantly  inhabited  by  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  monks.  One  of  thefe  fathers  is  always  at  the  head  of 
the  inquifition  and  every- where  throughout  the  great  duke’s 
dominions  the  Francifcans  have  that  weight  in  the  inquifition 
as  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Do¬ 
minicans,  who  in  other  countries  have  the  foie  management 
of  that  office. 

The  large  fquare  before  the  church  di  S.  Croce,  in  carni¬ 
val-time,  is  full  of  all  forts  of  diverfions,  particularly  a  kind 
of  play  at  ball  or  tennis,  at  which  the  young  nobility  are 
fond  of  fliewing  their  dexterity. 

That  part  of  the  city  about  S.  Croce  is  alfo  called  Villa  Villa  Gibel- 
Gibellina;  for  the  Gibelline  party  moBly  retreated  to  this  lina* 
quarter  in  troublefome  times. 

In  the  piazza  before  the  church  of  S.  Felice  is  a  pillar  Church  of 
of  Seravezza  marble,  finely  variegated,  eredled  by  the  great  St>  Felice* 
duke  Cofmo  I.  in  memory  of  a  victory  gained  near  Marcia¬ 
no.  Some  good  paintings  are  to  be  feen  in  this  church,  ef- 
pecially  a  piece  by  Salvatore  Rofa,  of  ChrifI  holding  out  his 
hand  to  St,  Peter  finking  in  the  fea. 

Before  the  church  of  St.  Felicita  Bands  a  granate  pillar,  St.  Felicita, 
with  a  Batue  of  St.  Peter  the  martyr  on  the  top  of  it.  The 
church,  befides  feveral  good  pictures,  is  remarkable  for  a 
mofaic-work  by  Alellandro  Barbadori. 

On  the  piazza,  or  fquare,  before  the  church  of  St.  Lau-  Bafa  di  S. 
rence,  Bands  the  Bafa  di  S.  Lorenzo,  which  is  a  very  large  Lorenzo* 
pedeftal  of  white  marble,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  arms 
of  the  Medicis,  and  on  the  other  a  mafterly  piece  in  bafifio- 
relievo ,  reprefenting  captives  and  fpoils  taken  by  John  of 

I  Medicis,  father  of  the  great  duke  Cofmo  I.  The  other  two 
fides  have  no  fculptures  nor  infcriptions.  This  is  the  work 
of  Bandinelli,  as  is  alfo  the  Batue  of  John  de  Medicis,  which 
is  to  Band  upon  it  ;  but  as  it  is  not  finiBied,  it  is  Bill  kept 
t  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  convent  of  St.  Laurence  is  the  monu- 
I  mcnt  of  Paulus  Jovius,  with  this  infcription  : 


Paulo  Jovio  Novo  cornea,  Epifc,  Nucerino 
Hi/ioriarum  fui  tcmporis  Scriptori 
Sepulchrum ,  quod  fibi  teßamento  deer  ever at , 
P ofi er i  ejus  Integra  fide  pofiuerunt 
Indulgentia  maximorum  optimorumque 
Cofmi  &  Francifci  Hetrurue  Ducum . 
Anno  M.D.LXXIV ; 
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*  To  Paulus  Jovius,  a  native  of  Lombardy,  and  biihop 
c  of  Nocera,  who  faithfully  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
‘  time,  his  defcendants,  purfuant  to  his  will,  and  with  the 
c  gracious  permiifion  of  the  beft  of  princes,  Cofmo  and 
c  Francis,  great  dukes  of  Tufcany,  have  erected  this  monu- 
c  ment  in  the  year  1574P 

The  marble  fdatue  of  Jovius,  on  this  monument,  is  the 
work  of  Antonio  di  S.  Gallo. 

Library  of  This  convent  owes  the  greateft  part  of  its  reputation  to 
t^ie  exce^ent  manufcripts  in  its  library,  partly  colledted  by 
itnce.  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who  twice  fent  John  Lafcaris  to  Greece 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  partly  by  pope  Clement  VII.  and  the 
great  duke  Cofmo  I.  The  elevation  of  the  library,  which 
is  eighty  braccia  long,  and  twenty  broard,  was  taken  from 
a  defign  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  over  the  entrance  is  this 
infcription : 

Deo  preefidibufque  families  Divis  Clemens  VIL  Med.  Pont. 
Max.  libris  optima  ftudio  majorum  &  fuo  undique  conquifitis 
Bibit othecam  ad  ornamentum  Patries  &  Civium  fuorum  utili- 
tatem  DD. 

Bibliothecam  hanc  Co/.  Med.  Dufcorum  Magnus  Dux  L 
perficiendam  curavit ,  An.  D.  MDLXX.  III.  Id.  Jun. 

c  To  God  and  the  patron  faints  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis, 
c  and  to  be  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  for  the  benefit 
£  of  his  fellow-citizens,  pope  Clement  VII.  of  the  houfe  of 
‘  Medicis,  dedicated  this  library,  confiding  of  books  col- 
6  ledted  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  care  of  his  anceftors 
<  and  himfelf. 

c  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  firil  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  com- 
6  pleted  this  edifice  on  the  nth  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
‘  1570/ 

M?nu-  The  manufcripts  in  this  library  are  faid  to  amount  to  four- 

feripts.  teen  thoufand  eight  hundred :  among  thefe,  however,  are 
forty  or  fifty  books  printed  before  the  f  xteenth  century,  which 
on  that  account  are  looked  upon  as  manufcripts.  In  this 
number  is  the  bible  publifhed  in  1462,  in  two  volumes, 
by  John  bauft;  and  this  edition  has  been  fold  to  the  curious 
for  fome  hundreds  of  ducats.  Among  the  remarkable  printed 
books  is  Liber  Organicus  Aflronomies  Europeeee  apud  Sinas  re- 
ßitutes  fib  Imp  er  at  ore  Sino-Tartarhe ,  Cham  III  appellate , 
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Jut.  P.  Ferdinando  Verhieße  Societ.  Jcfu ,  Academia  Aflrono - 
02/ft?  fiz  Regia  Pekinenfi  PrafeSto.  Anno  fa  but  is-  MDCLXVIJj 
It  is  printed  on  a  very  thin  Chinefe  or  filk  paper,  and  neatly 
bound. 

The  moll  curious  manufcript  in  this  library  is  a  Virgil, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  the  fifth  century.  The  four 
verfes  ufually  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  printed  copies, 
Ille  ego  qui  quondam ,  iffc.  and  likewife  twenty-two  fufpicious 
verfes  in  the  fecond  «/EJneid,  beginning  at  Jamque  adeo  fiiper 
unus  er  am ,  are  not  to  be  met  with  here.  This  has  alfo  been 
obferved  by  Mr.  Addifon,  who  has  likewife  made  fome  inge¬ 
nious  remarks  upon  it. 

Here  is  a  manufcript  Homer,  with  a  glofs  interlined,  faid 
to  be  five  hundred  years  old  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  two  hun¬ 
dred  may  not  fairly  be  deducted  ;  the  glojffa  being  written  by 
Theodore  Gaza,  as  appears  from  the  lall  two  Greek  verfes, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  exadl  tranflation  : 

Eloquio  pollens  Gazes  iff  amove  Philelpho 
Hunc  niihi  Francifco  Theodoras  feripfit  Homer  um. 

c  The  eloquent  Theodore  Gaza,  my  dear  friend,  wrote 
6  this  Homer  for  me  Francis  Philelphus,5 

Here  are  alfo  a  Rabbinical  comment  on  the  Old  Telia-? 
ment,  and  very  elegantly  written  in  the  year  1390  ;  a  Syriac 
tranflation  of  the  Gofpels  of  the  feyenth  century,  but  Ma~ 
billon  fays,  that  the  character  is  that  of  the  ninth  century  ; 
a  manufcript  of  Tacitus  of  the  eleventh,  and  Livy’s  hillory, 
confiding  of  twenty-three  volumes  ;  but  thofe  pieces  which 
are  wanting  in  our  printed  copies  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
manufcript.  As  for  Bcrnardi  Oricellarii  de  Bello  Italico  Com - 
mentarius ,  it  was  printed  jn  quarto,  by  John  Brindley  at 
London,  in  the  year  1724  ;  but  not  fo  corredlly  as  I  could 
wdfh.  The  fubjedl  of  this  work  is  the  war  of  Charles  VIIL 
king  of  France  in  Italy.  In  the  manufcript  of  Valturius  de 
re  Militari  are  feveral  defigns  but  part  of  this  work  has  been 
publifhed  as  far  as  the  letter  to  fultan  Mahomet.  Petrarch’s 
letters,  written  by  his  own  hand,  are  alfo  to  be  feen  here  ; 
thefe  have  been  printed  :  likewife  Boccacio’s  novels,  written 
in  the  year  1384,  is  kept  in  this  library.  Here  is  alfo  a 
large  Greek  volume,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  its  kind,  which 
treats  of  the  chirurgical  operations  of  the  ancients,  fuch  a$; 
Hyppocrates,  Galen,  Afclepiades,  iffc.  illudrated  with  fe~ 
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veral  figures.  A  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  manu- 
fcripts  in  this  library  was  publifhed  in  folio  at  Amfterdam  in 
1622,  by  William  Lange,  a  Dane  3  but  a  fuller  account  of 
its  moft  curious  manufcripts  is  to  be  met  with  in  Luke  Hol- 
ftein  and  cardinal  Norris.  The  books  here  are  not  locked 
up  in  archieves,  but  chained  on  long  defks,  where  every  one 
is  allowed  to  fit  down  and  read  and  write  at  pleafure. 

In  St.  Laurence’s  church,  on  the  wall  to  the  left  hand  of 
the  main  entrance  is  a  marble  monument,  with  fine  bronze 
feftoons,  by  Andrea  Verrochio,  on  which  is  this  infcription: 


Petro  &  Johanni  de  Medicis  Cofmi  PP.  F.  HMHN.  S . 

c  To  Peter  and  John  de  Medicis,  fons  of  the  great  duke 
c  Cofmo,  this  monument  is  erected  3  but  it  it  jrot  to  belong 
c  to  their  heirs. 


Tragical  hif- 
tory  of  the 
Florentine 
princes. 


Peter  and  John  de  Medicis  were  fons  to  the  great  duke 
Cofmo  I.  the  former  died  in  the  Spanifh  fervice,  but  the  latter 
was  made  a  cardinal,  though  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  circumftances  of  which  caufed  a 
very  great  affliction  to  the  whole  family.  As  he  and  his  brother 
Garfias  were  out  one  day  hunting,  they  happened  to  quarrel 3 
or,  according  to  others,  the  latter  being  of  a  furious  ma¬ 
lignant  difpofition,  watched  an  opportunity  of  furprifing 
his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he  always  bore  a  grudge,  and 
ftabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  After  this  murder,  Garfius  re¬ 
turned  to  his  companions,  neither  his  countenance  nor  be¬ 
haviour  betraying  any  thing  extraordinary  to  have  happened. 
Prince  John’s  horfe,  foon  after,  returned  without  his  rider, 
and  the  company,  by  tracing  the  print  of  the  horfe’s  feet, 
found  the  prince  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  When  the 
news  of  this  unhappy  event  reached  the  great  duke’s  ears, 
he  gave  orders  that  the  lufpicious  part  of  the  affair  fhould 
be  kept  fecret,  and  caufed  it  to  be  given  out  that  his  fon 
died  fuddenly  in  an  apoplectic  fit  as  he  was  hunting 3  but 
he  ordered  the  body  to  be  brought  into  an  apartment  in  the 
palace,  and  his  other  fon  Garfias  (from  whofe  malignity 
and  depravity  of  mind  he  fufpedfed  the  true  ftate  of  the  affair) 
to  be  immediately  fent  for.  Being  charged  with  the  mur¬ 
der,  he  at  firff  audacioufly,  and  with  no  fmall  refentment, 
denied  the  charge  3  but  being  brought  to  the  body  of  the 
deceafed,  which,  at  the  prefence  of  the  murderer  began  to 
bleed  afrefh,  he  threw  hjmfelf  at  his  father’s  feet,  and  con- 
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feffed  the  fadt.  Upon  this,  Cofmo  admonifhed  his  Ton  to 
call  upon  God  for  mercy  ;  adding,  c  That  he  ought  to  ac- 
c  count  it  a  happinefs  that  he  was  going  to  lofe  that  life,  of 
*  which  he  Was  now  become  unworthy,  by  the  hand  of  him 
c  alone  from  whom  he  had  at  firffc  received  it.’  At  thefe 
words  he  took  the  dagger  from  Garfias ’s  fide,  which  he  had 
made  ufe  of  as  the  inftrument  of  his  unnatural  revenge,  and 
plunged  it  in  his  Ion’s  heart,  who  fell  down  clofe  to  the 
dead  body  of  his  brother,  and  expired.  This  happened  in 
1562,  Garfias  being  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  Very 
few  were  privy  to  this  melancholy  tranfadfion,  and  it  was 
given  out,  that  the  two  brothers  were  fuddenly  taken  off  by 
a  contagious  diftemper  which  at  that  time  raged  in  Florence. 

To  put  a  better  glofs  on  this  tragical  eventr  they  were  both 
buried  in  great  pomp;  and  Garfias  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral-oration,  but  whether  he  lies  in  the  fame  tomb 
with  his  brother  I  have  not  been  informed.  The  dutchefs 
Eleonora,  mother  of  thefe  two  princes,  a  very  excellent 
lady,  was  fo  affedted  with  the  tragical  death  of  her  two 
fons,  that  fhe  furvived  them  but  a  few  days.  Cofmo  at  that 
time  had  three  other  fons  living. 

In  St.  Laurence’s  church  are  two  pulpits  fupported  by  Two  fine 
marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  five  pieces  in  bajj'o-relievo ,  pulpits  of 
by  Donatello  :  Thefe  pulpits  are  placed  oppofite  to  each  bronze* 
other. 

In  the  new  veftry  of  this  church  are  fhewn  the  tombs  of  veftry. 
fome  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  ;  of  which,  it  is  fuffi-  Fine  fculp- 
cient  to  fay,  that  they  were  done  by  Michael  Angelo.  The ture* 
firff  of  thefe  monuments  is  juft  at  the  entrance  and  perpe¬ 
tuates  the  memory  of  Julian  de  Medicis,  duke  of  Nemours, 
and  brother  to  pope  Leo  the  tenth,  where  the  ftatue  of  Night 
rivals  the  fineft  pieces  of  antiquity.  The  fecond  monument 
is  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  one  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino.  The 
ftatues  of  thefe  two  princes  are  finifhed  pieces,  which  can¬ 
not  be  faid  of  three  other  ftatues  here,  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  morning,  noon,  and  evening  ;  as,  without  being 
previoufly  acquainted  with  the  fculptor’s  deiign,  one  would 
fcarce  know  what  to  make  of  them. 

Behind  the  high  altar  of  St.  Laurence’s  church  is  the  en-  New  burial- 
trance  into  a  chapel  or  burial-place  defigned  for  the  great  Place  ot  im- 
dukes  of  Florence,  which  has  been  begun  ever  fince  the  year  |  .  ' 

1604.  At  firfl:  three  hundred  perfons  were  daily  employed  cence. 
in  this  work,  but  this  number  has  fince  been  reduced  to  fixty, 
though  the  ftated  yearly  fum  expended  in  this  building  is 
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eighteen  thoufand  fcudi  *.  It  is  fcarce  half  finiftied  yetj 
and  thus  we  have  ieen  the  ducal  family  extintd,  whilft-all  this 
pompous  preparation  for  the  reception  of  thefe  princes  after 
their  deceafe  is  ftill  unhnifhed. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  there  is  not  a  chapel  in  the 
whole  world  which  can  be  brought  in  competion  with  it 
whenever  it  is  completed.  The  form  of  it  is  odlangular, 
and  its  circumference  a  hundred  and  forty  braccia ,  the  height 
above  ninety,  and  the  diameter  forty-eight  f.  The  altar 
which  is  adorned  with  lapis  lazuli ,  jafper,  chalcedony,  por¬ 
phyry,  and  other  precious  ftones,  is  near  finifhed.  TheFa- 
brica  degli  Uffici  will  take  up  one  fide  ;  another  ferves  for  the 
entrance,  and  will  be  laid  open,  that  the  profpedt  of  the 
church  may  not  be  intercepted.  The  other  fix  are  to  be 
filled  with  the  maufoleums  of  fix  of  the  great  dukes.  The 
whole  chapel  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  agate,  chryfolite, 
onyx,  lapis  lazuli ,  chalcedony,  amethyft,  porphyry,  jafper, 
touch-ftone,  and  other  precious  ftones.  T*he  lower  part  of 
the  walls  are  every-where  incrufted  with  very  fine  Sicilian 
jafper,  with  green  and  yellow  veins,  and  above  this,  is  a  red 
Florentine  marble  variegated  with  white  fpots,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  be  polifhed.  Betwixt  the  tombs,  the  infcrip- 
tion  belonging  to  each  of  them  is  of  chalcedony  inlaid  in  red 
porphyry,  and  the  fineft  ivory  is  not  whiter  than  thefe  letters, 
every  one  of  which  coft  three  Spanifh  piftoles  J.  The  Sar¬ 
cophagi  on  fome  of  the  monuments  are  of  Egyptian  gra¬ 
nite,  which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  very  hard,  and 
others  of  oriental  granite.  Upon  the  Sarcophagi  are  cu- 
fhions  of  red  jafper  profufely  enriched  with  jewels  :  the 
expence  of  each  cufhjon  is  faid  to  be  fixty  thoufand  Scudi  §. 
At  each  end  of  thefe  cufhions  lies  a  regal  crown  glitter¬ 
ing  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  jewels  of  immenfe 
value.  Laftly,  the  bronze  ftatues  of  the  great  dukes,  for 
whom  the  monuments  are  eredfed,  ft  and  in  niches  of 
touch-ftone  ;  and  every  ftatue  is  five  braccia ,  or  ten  Roman 
feet  high.  "Ehe  maufidea  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
double  rows  of  jafper  columns,  with  capitals  and  cornices  of 
brafs  gilt ;  and  between  thefe  pillars  are  placed  large  urns  of 
Corlica  jafper,  with  green  and  white  veins  inlaid  with  Flo¬ 
rentine  work.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  the  arms  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  duke’s  dominions  of  the  fame  work. 

*  About  4.5  50  1.  fterling.  f  A  Florence  Bracci  is  nearly  equal 

to  two  Engl ifti  feet.  J  About  2  1,  13  s.  9  d.  fterling.  §  About 
12,500  pounds  fterling. 
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The  lion  in  the  arms  of  Pienza  is  made  of  oriental  jafper, 
the  horfe  in  thofe  of  Arezzo  is  of  grey  tranfparent  Flanders 
touch-ftone,  and  the  lilly  in  the  arms  of  Florence  is  repfe- 
fented  in  red  coral ;  and  over  the  arms  are  the  names  of  the 
refpedlive  places  to  which  they  belong.  The  cieling  is  to 
be  entirely  covered  with  lapis  lazuli ,  which  with  its  azure 
colour  and  golden  veins  will  exhibit  a  beautiful  refemblance 
of  the  fky  befpangled  with  flars.  The  monument  which  is 
neareft  being  finilhed,  is  that  of  the  great  duke  Francis  II. 
and  from  this  an  idea  maytbe  formed  of  what  remains  to  be 
done.  The  above-mentioned  Sarcophagi,  each  of  which  is 
made  of  a  fingle  piece  of  granate,  are  only  defigned  for 
pomp  ;  the  body  of  every  one  of  the  dukes  being  laid  perpen¬ 
dicularly  under  his  refpedlive  monument,  in  a  vault,  the 
Tides  of  which  are  divided  into  fmall  chapels.  Here  is  a 
white  marble  crucifixion  of  Chrift  of  excellent  workman- 
fhip  •,  the  crucifix  was  done  by  Giovanni  Bologna,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  {landing  under  it,  by  Michael  Angelo  5  and  St. 
John  by  one  of  the  latter’s  difciples. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark,  which  belongs  to  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  has  feveral  fine  paintings  by  Pietro  Cavallini  Romano, 
Santi  di  Tito,  Fra.  Bartolomeo  della  Porta,  Paffignano,  Ci- 
goli,  and  other  celebrated  maflers.  The  chapel  of  St.  An¬ 
toninus,  who  from  a  Dominican  monk  came  to  be  archbi- 
fhop  of  Florence,  is  well  worth  obferving,  for  its  painting 
and  fculpture  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  by  Francavilla,  a 
difciple  of  Giovanni  Bologna,  who  defigned  the  whole  work. 
The  bronze  bas-reliefs  are  by  Fra  Domenico  Portigiani,  and 
Bronzino  painted  the  Cupoletta.  In  this  church  are  interred 
two  celebrated  perfons,  viz.  Angelus  Politianus,  and  John 
Pico  prince  of  Mirandola  and  Concordia.  On  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  is  this  infcription  : 

D.  M.  S. 

JOANNES  jacet  hie  MIRANDULA :  cetera  norunt 
Et  Tagus ,  id  Ganges ,  for] an  id  Antipodes . 

Obiit  anno  Sal.  M.CCCC.LXXXXIIII. 

Fix.  an.  XXXIII. 

Hieronymus  Benivenius ,  ne  disjunct  us  poß  mortem  locus  ojfa 
teneret ,  quorum  in  vita  animos  conjunxit  amor ,  hac  humo  fuppo- 
fita  t>onend.  cur.  Obiit  anno  MDXXXXII.  Vixit  LXXXIX. 
Men/.  VI. 

c  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Mirandula,  who  lies 
“  here  :  His  fame  is  well  known  through  our  hemifphere, 
i  and  perhaps  among  the  antipodes  in  the  other.  He  died 
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c  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1494,  and  in  the  33d  year 
£  of  his  age.’ 

£  Hieronymo  Beniveni,  that  he  might  not  after  death  be 
£  feparated  from  him,  to  whom,  when  living,  he  was  united 
c  by  the  clofeft  friend fhip,  ordered  his  bones  to  be  depo- 
£  fited  in  this  place.  He  died  in  1542,  aged  89  years  and 
£  fix  months.’ 

John  Pico  was  fuch  a  prodigy^  of  learning,  that  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  he  publicly  maintained  at 
Rome  feveral  thefes  in  logic,  divinity,  mathematics,  Rabbi¬ 
nical  learning,  and  phyfic.  By  thefe  exercifes  indeed,  he 
difplayed  his  profound  knowledge  and  fkill  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  drew 
upon  himfelf  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  his  cotemporaries.  He 
was  commonly  called  the  Phoenix  of  the  fciences  ;  and  Sca- 
liger,  who  was  not  very  liberal  of  his  encomiums,  ftiles  him 
Monflrum  fine  vitio.  i.  e.  c  A  faultlefs  prodigy.’  He  died  in 
the  year  1494,  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  day  on  which 
Charles  VIII.  King  of  France,  made  his  public  entry  into 
Florence.  John  brands  Pico  wrote  the  life  of  this  his  ex¬ 
cellent  uncle,  which  is  accordingly  prefixed  to  his  works 
printed  herein  1573,  and  at  Bafil  in  1610. 

Angelus  Politianus  lies  without  any  epitaph ;  but  one  of 
his  friends  compofed  a  punning  difHch  on  his  fkill  in  the  lan- 
sruatres,  which  is  not  worth  tranferibino-. 

o  o  7  o 

He  was  born  at  Monte  Pulciano  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1454,  and  died  the  24th  of  September,  1494.  However 
writers  may  differ  concerning  the  year  of  his  death,  Petrus 
Crinitus  fide  honefi.  dificipl.  1.  xv.  c.  9.)  expreily  fays,  that 
the  three  learned  men,  namely,  John  Pico  Mirandola,  Her-, 
molaus  Barbarus,  and  Angelus  Politianus,  died  in  the  fame 
year  that  Charles  VIII.  made  his  expedition  into  Italy, 
which  was  in  1494;  and  this  computation  agrees  with  Pico’s 
epitaph. 

That  Politianus  was  a  man  of  learning  muff  be  confeffed  *, 
but  his  courfe  of  life  was  little  agreeable  to  that  chara&er. 

His 

*  For  thofe  times  his  learning  was  certainly  very  great,  but  his  fkill 
in  the  Greek  language  was  iuch,  that  Demetrius  Chaicondylas,  a  native 
of  Greece,  who  had.  been  in  high  elteem  for  his  knowledge  in  Grecian 
literature,  was  fo  rivaled  by  Politianus,  that  all  his  fcholars  going  over 
to  the  latter,  he  left  Florence  in  delpair.  Politianus  came  into  fuch 
vogue,  that  as  he  was  explaining  Catullus,  the  audience  unanimoufly 
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His  proper  fur-name,  according  to  fome  authors,  was  Baflo, 
and  according  to  others  Cino. 

In  the  veftry  of  St.  Mark's  church  are  fhewn  St.  Antoni¬ 
nus’s  habit,  together  with  the  pfalms  and  fome  other  manu¬ 
scripts  of  his  writing. 

In  the  middle  court  of  the  Dominican  convent  near  this  Convent, 
church,  ftands  a  white  marble  ftatue  of  St.  Dominico,  whole 
life  is  painted  in  frefco  on  the  cloyfter-walls.  Some  of  the 
monks  cells  are  hung  with  good  pictures  ;  and  in  that  which 
formerly  St.  i\ntoninus  inhabited,  are  feveral  pieces  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Angelo,  who  at  his  defire  painted  the  annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  frefco 9  under  wdiich  are  thefe  words  : 

Vi rg  inis  intakes  cum  veneris  ante  fgurarn , 

Pretereundo  cave  ne  fileatur  ave. 

c  As  you  pafs  by  the  image  of  the  immaculate  Virgin,  be- 

*  ware  of  omitting  an  Ave  Maria.' 

In  a  ruinous  chapel  near  this-  convent  were  feveral  old 
paintings  in  frefco ,  which  together  with  the  wall  were 
brought  hither  to  lecure  them  from  the  weather,  to  which 
they  were  before  expofed.  Here  alfo  is  fhewn  the  portrait 
of  Hieronimo  Savonarola,  a  monk  of  this  convent,  who  to-  Hieronimo 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  lived  firft  at  Flor  ence  Savonarola  a 

•  \  •  1  •  r  c  o  •  i  r  l  r  i  UOITHniCdH# 

in  high  veneration  tor  lanctity  of  life,  and  uled  frequently  to 
inveigh  againft  the  corruptions  of  the  pope  and  the  Romifli 
•lergy.  But,  at  length,  he  fell  under  the  power  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  in  the  year  1498,  after  being  firft  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  he  wras  hanged,  and  then  burned  to  afhes.  The  Fran- 
eifeans,  in  this  affair,  fufficiently  Signalized  their  rancour 
againft  the  Dominicans,  among  whom  Savonarola  was  highly 
reverenced.  Several  proteftants  alfo  looked  upon  him  as  a 
harbinger  of  the  reformation  ;  and  the  French  efteem  him  as 
a  refpeclable  perfon,  endued  with  a  prophetic  fpirit,  by  whofe 
means  God  gave  their  king  Charles  VIII.  feveral  admoni- 

cried  out,  1  This  angel  muft  certainly  have  come  from  heaven.’  His  ge¬ 
nius  for  poetry  eminently  appeared  in  that  matter-piece  of  his  competi¬ 
tions  on  a  tournament  of  Julian  de  Mcdicis.  The  beauty  of  his  Latin 
Itile,  even  Erafmus  himfelf,  who  otherwife  had  his  fhare  of  leif-conceit, 
acknowledges.  Politianus’s  perfon  was  not  very  graceful,  and  his  incli¬ 
nations  were  vitious.  His  principles,  as  to  religion,  were  looie  and  un- 
lettled,  but  his  death  was  ftill  more  infamous,  having  conceived  an  un¬ 
natural  paffion  for  one  of  his  fcholars,  which  brought  on  him  a  fever  of 
which  he  died  in  a  raging  delirium.  See  Bayle’s  dictionary. 
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tions  concerning  his  kingdom  and  the  war  in  Italy.  To 
others  his  predictions  appear  very  ambiguous ;  and  even  his 
greateft  admirers  cannot  but  own  that  he  interfered  in  poli¬ 
tics  more  than  become  an  ecclefiaftic  *.  This  would  not 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  crime  in  him  by  the  fee  of 
Rome,  and  he  might  have  quietly  enjoyed  his  popularity, 
had  he  not  both  in  his  preaching  and  writings  attacked  the 
abufes  which  were  fo  notorious  among  the  clergy,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft.  As  his  zeal  would  not  permit  him  to 
be  filent,  much  lefs  to  flatter  their  vices ;  it  is  not  ftrange, 
that  according  to  their  cuftom  they  fhould  proceed  again  ft 
him  as  an  irreclaimable  finner,  who  was  neither  to  be  for¬ 
given  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Alexander  Natalis,  a  learned 
Frenchman,  in  the  eighth  part  of  his  church  hiftory  having 
endeavoured  to  clear  Savonarola  and  demonffrate  his  inno¬ 
cence,  bellowed  great  praifes  on  him  ;  but  his  hiftory  on  this 
account  was  regiftered  in  the  index  expnrgatorius ,  or  cata¬ 
logue  of  prohibited  books,  at  Rome. 

In  the  chamber  which  formerly  belonged  to  Savonarola 
is  a  fine  head  of  Chrifl:  expiring,  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  which 
the  fathers  faid  was  painted  from  a  dying  man,  whom  the 
artift  himfelf  had  barbaroufly  crucified,  that  he  might  be 
better  able  to  exprefs  the  agonies  of  a  perfon  expiring  in  that 
torture  :  but  the  whole  flory  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  fable, 
though  it  is  current  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  related  of  fome 
other  pictures  of  the  fame  kind.  In  my  opinion  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  piece  is  fo  far  better  executed,  and  more  agreeable 
to  nature,  as  the  head  inclines  on  one  fide ;  whereas  in  the 
pidlures  at  Rome  and  Naples,  it  is  ftifF  and  upright. 

They  ftill  Ihew  here  the  three  cells  in  which  Cofmo,  fur- 
named  the  father  of  his  country,  ufed  frequently  to  retire 
for  the  more  abftradted  enjoyment  of  the  converfation  of  the 
pious  monks,  and  his  private  devotion. 

The  difpenfary  of  this  convent  is  famous  for  the  goodnefs 
of  the  medicines,  eflences,  and  chymical  preparations,  fo 
that  travellers  and  others  may  be  fure  of  being  here  fupplied 
with  the  bell  of  drugs,  and  at  a  reafonable  rate. 


*  A  full  account  of  this  remarkable  perfon  is  to  be  found  in  Bayle’s 
di£tionary.  John  Francis  Pico,  the  celebrated  count  of  Mirandola,  has 
honoured  him  with  an  apology,  which  Wolfius  has  inferted  in  his  left, 
mentor,  cent.  16.  It  is  probable  that  his  dying  by  the  halter  was  occa- 
fioned  by  his  infilling,  that  a  monk,  with  the  oßetiforium  in  his  hand, 
fhould  walk  before  him  through  the  fire  $  but  this  was  not  to  be  allowed, 
left  the  holt  fhould  have  fuffered  by  the  flames,  which  would  have  given 
a  terrible  blow  to  the  capital  doctrine  of  the  Romifli  church. 


The 
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The  library  is  a  fine  large  room  divided  with  two  rows  of  Library, 
pillars  into  three  ifles.  It  has  a  very  pleafant  profpect  towards 
the  mountain,  where  flood  the  ancient  city  of  Fiefole,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  The  number  of  printed 
books  (among  which  is  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Plutarch,  pub- 
lifhed  at  Venice  in  1478)  amount  to  eight  thoufand.  Here 
are  likewife  four  hundred  Latin  manuferipts,  and  forty  Greek, 
of  both  which  Montfaucon  has  given  a  catalogue.  The 
Greek  manuferipts  are  faid  to  have  belonged  to  the  collection 
of  Nicolas  Nicoli,  who  was  very  inflrumental  in  reftoring 
the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  From  this  library  it  is  that 
the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  a  few  years  ago  publifhed  the 
well-known  Greek  epiftle  from  St.  Chryfoftom  to  Caefarius, 
which  Burnet  and  MifTon  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  fight  of, 
and  annexed  it  to  his  Hifloria  Diplomatica  to  fhew  the  fal- 
fity  of  the  report,  that  the  great  duke,  after  it  had  been  a 
long  time  forbidden  to  be  fhewn  or  perufed,  had  ordered  it 
to  be  torn  to  pieces.  As  in  the  article  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
it  differs  from  the  dodfrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Maffei 
endeavours  from  feveral  circumftances  to  prove  it  to  be  fpu- 
rious.  Magliabecchi  feems  not  to  have  known  that  this 
manufeript  was  in  St.  Mark’s  library,  for  he  told  Miflon, 
who  was  looking  for  it  in  the  library  of  St.  Laurence,  that 
the  great  duke  had  abfolutely  forbid  the  fhewing  it  to  any¬ 
one  ;  but  as  Magliabecchi  had  not  the  care  of  St.  Mark’s 
library,  the  duke’s  order  might  concern  another  manufeript 
of  this  epiftle. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maddalena  de’  Pazzi,  beftdes  St.  Maria 
the  fine  Capella  de’  Neri,  in  which  are  feveral  pictures  by  Magdalena 
Poccetti,  the  Capella  Maggiore  is  very  well  worth  feeing,  de  Pazzi> 
in  which  is  depofited  the  body  of  St.  Maria  Magdalena,  of 
the  noble  family  of  the  Pazzi  at  Florence.  In  this  chapel 
feveral  votive  pieces  hang  up,  and,  among  other  ornaments, 
twelve  pillars  of  Sicilian  jafper,  with  pedeftals  and  connices 
of  bronze  gilt ;  as  alfo  fome  bafs -reliefs  in  the  fame  metal, 
reprefenting  the  principal  actions  of  the  faint,  and  four  fta- 
tues  of  thofe  virtues  for  which  fhe  was  moft  difting-uifticd. 

The  painting  of  the  great  altar  is  by  Ciro  Ferri,  who  was 
both  the  architect  and  defigner  of  the  whole  chapel.  The 
two  fide-pieces  are  the  work  of  Luca  Giordano  ;  and  Dan- 
dini  painted  the  cupola. 

St.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  belongs  to  the  Carmelites,  St.  Maria 
has  a  great  many  good  pictures  and  ftatues,  among  which  Maggi«*, 
we  may  be  fure  the  prophet  Elias,  the  pretended  founder  of 
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their  order,  is  not  omitted.  The  piece  reprefenting  Mary 
Magdalene,  as  a  penitent  defirous  of  receiving  the  facrament, 
is  by  Pugliani.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  devout 
woman,  I  here  conform  myfelf  to  the  common  cuftom,  as  I 
fhall  in  other  places  where  file  occurs  ;  though  the  real 
name  of  that  woman,  who,  according  to  St.  Luke  [chap. 
viii.J  was  reclaimed  from  her  profligate  life,  be  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  Mary  Magdalen,  Mary  the  filler  of  Martha,  and  the 
anonimous  prollitute,  are  generally  confounded  together, 
though,  all  circumftances  conlidered,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  they  were  three  different  perfons.  However,  one  of 
the  finefl:  pieces,  reprefenting  the  penitent  prollitute,  who¬ 
ever  Ihe  was,  is  that  of  the  famous  Le  Brun  at  Paris,  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  in  the  fauxbourg  S.  Jaques^ 
There  is  another,  but  of  a  fmaller  fize,  by  Poully,  in  the 
fine  colledtion  of  Mr.  de  Licht  at  Antwerp,  who  looks  upon 
it  to  be  almoll  invaluable ;  but  the  fplendor  and  gaity  of 
every  part  of  her  drefs  appears  to  me  not  a  little  out  of  cha- 
radler,  as  file  is  a  penitent. 

St  Maria  Nuova,  befldes  fome  good  paintings,  has  a  moll 
fuperb  altar  of  Carrara  marble.  The  large  hofpital  conti¬ 
guous  to  it,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  different 
fexes,  well  deferves  a  travellers  notice.  The  female  pa¬ 
tients  are  vifited  by  the  Benedidline  nuns,  whofe  convent  is 
in  the  next  ftreet,  through  a  fubterraneous  paffage.  The 
church  f binds  betwixt  the  two  wings  of  the  hofpital.  Every 
patient  has  a  bed,  though  they  now  amount  to  feven  hun¬ 
dred,  excluflve  of  the  feveral  officers  and  attendants.  The 
number  of  patients  afford  the  furgeons  a  fine  opportunity  of 
improving  themfelves  in  their  profeffion ;  to  which  end  here 
is  alfo  a  fpacious  theatre  for  diffedlions,  adorned  with  a  fine 
cupola.  The  difpenfary  takes  up  three  chambers,  where  the 
medicines  are  kept  in  China  pots.  Here  is  alfo  a  well- 
chofen  library  of  books  relating  to  phyfic  and  furgery,  and 
a  botanical  garden  ;  however,  this  hofpital,  as  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  doth  not  come  up  to  that  of  Turin.  Behind  the  cloi- 
fter  belonging  to  it,  is  the  burial-place  where  the  dead  are 
depofited  in  arched  vaults,  which,  as  foon  as  they  are  full, 
are  walled  up. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  is  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  foregoing.  It  abounds  in  fine  paintings,  by  Santo 
di  Tito,  Girolamo  Maccietti,  Battifta  Naldini,  Aleflandro, 
and  Angelo  Bronzino,  Vafari,  &c.  The  choir  is  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  whofe  furname  fome  derive  from  a  kind  of  garland, 

or 
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Or  wreath  of  flowers  invented  by  him  when  he  was  a  gold- 
finith,  others  from  his  inimitable  manner  of  painting  gar¬ 
lands  and  flowers  j  and  theie  cognomina  among  the  painters 
of  that  age  were  not  uncommon.  Thus  the  Florentine 
painter,  Paolo  Uccello,  who  was  the  firffc  noted  for  exadl- 
nefs  in  perfpedtive,  iff c.  got  that  name  from  his  talent  of 
painting  birds. 

In  the  Gondi  chapel,  within  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Novella,  is  a  wooden  crucifix  by  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellefco, 
which  is  much  admired.  On  the  wall  of  the  portico,  before 
the  church,  is  this  infcription  : 

Servatori  redivivo . 

Hcu  nos  miferos  !  nihil  fnb  foie  cetatem  fert , 

Familia  de  Biondis 
In  dormitono  mortnorum 
Ante  fores  Ecclefuz 
Antiquum  fihi  fodit  fepulchrwn , 

Vetußas  edax  abolevit , 

Sinion  iff  Rolandus  de  Biondis  Petri  P.  P. 

Cives  Flor,  hue  tranflulere 
Anno  a  Virginis  puerperio  MDCLXIIL 
Viator  cave , 

Volat  irrevocabile  tempus , 

Falleris  dum  illud  fallere  curas , 

Immortalitati  beatce  labora , 

In  meditullio  cordis  rep  one 
Durijfimum  iff  dulcijfimum  verbum 
/Eternitas. 

c  Sacred  to  our  blefled  Saviour,  who  arofe  from  the  dead. 
c  Alas,  poor  mortals,  how  Ihort  the  duration  of  all  fublu- 
4  nary  things  !  The  family  of  the  Biondi  had  formerly 
c  founded  themfelves  a  vault  in  the  church-yard,  oppofite 
c  to  the  entrance  of  this  church,  but  all-devouring  time  has 
c  deftroyed  it.  Simon  and  Rolando,  brothers  to  Peter  de 
c  Biondi,  removed  the  bodies  hither  in  the  year  of  the 
c  chriftian  aera,  1663.  Paflenger  be  ferious,  fleeting  time 
4  irrevocably  flies,  and  while  you  feek  to  beguile  it,  you  de- 
c  ceive  yourfelf  \  ftrive  te  obtain  a  blefled  immortality,  and 
c  lay  up  in  the  inmofl:  recefles  of  thy  heart  that  dreadful 
t  pleafing  word  Eternity/ 
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On  the  wall  of  the  cloifters  belonging  to  this  church,  are 
feveral  old  pictures,  which  were  painted  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  oil-colours.  One  of  them  reprefenting  the  fall  of 
Our  fir  ft  parents,  exhibits  the  ferpent  that  tempted  Eve, 
with  a  human  face. 

On  another  fide  of  the  cloifter  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  the 
lives  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Antoninus,  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna, 
and  other  celebrated  perfons  of  the  Dominican  order,  are 
painted  in  frefco ,  by  Santo  di  Tito,  Poccetti,  and  other 
great  mafters.  Before  the  convent  is  a  large  fine  fquare, 
in  which  are  two  porphyry  pyramids,  with  their  pedeftals 
refting  on  four  bronze  tortoifes. 

St.  Michele  Berteldi  is  a  fine  church  belonging  to  the 
Theatines,  with  the  following  words  on  its  facciata ,  or 
front : 

Deo  et  Angehrum  principle 

€  Sacred  to  God  and  the  Prince  of  angels.* 

All  the  chapels  of  this  church  are  lined  with  marble,  and 
embellifhed  with  very  fine  paintings.  At  the  high  altar 
ftands  a  brafs  ftatue  of  our  Saviour,  by  Francefco  Sufini. 
Fourteen  other  ftatues  of  marble  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
church,  with  bas-reliefs  on  their  pedeftals,  reprefent  the 
twelve  apoftles  and  two  modern  faints.  The  convent  library 
is  alfo  large,  and  has  a  valuable  colledfion  of  books. 

The  fathers  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  have  alfo  a 
pretty  church  ;  but  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
quifite  marble  lculptures,  by  Antonio  Montauti  and  Giavac- 
chino  Fortini.  When  this  large  church  is  finifhed,  it  is  to 
be  ufed  as  an  oratory  by  the  fathers. 

The  church  of  Orfammichele,  is  corruptly  fo  called  from 
St.  Michael  in  horto ,  or  komm  St.  Michaelis,  one  of  the 
city  granaries  having  formerly  ftood  in  this  place.  Its 
outfide  is  ornamented  with  fourteen  ftatues  in  bronze  and 
marble  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  Baccio  da  Montelupo,  Dona¬ 
tello,  Anco  Nanni,  Andrea  Verrochio,  and  Giovanni  Bo¬ 
logna.  The  marble  ftatue  of  St.  George,  which  is  not  an 
equeftrian  one,  by  Donatello,  and  another  of  St.  Luke  in 
bronze ,  by  Bologna,  are  admired  by  connoilleurs  beyond  the 
reft.  The  infide  of  this  church  alfo  abounds  with  ornaments, 
but  wants  light ;  the  windows  being  final!,  and,  according 
to  the  fafhion  of  former  times,  painted* 
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The  Francifcan  church,  otherwife  called  that  of  Ogni  Santi, 
Santi,  deferves  notice.  Among  the  reliques  here,  a  cap  of 
St.  Francis  is  fhewn  with  extreme  veneration.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  is  die  following  epitaph  on  white  marble,  even  with 
the  pavement : 

Vjuifquis  ingrcderis ,  parumper  fiße-, 

ANTONIO  MEDICEO  Vitalis  F.  bene  precare ; 

Is  Philofopbus  illußris  LX.  A .  Medicinam  exercuit , 
lllius  amaritiem  fuavitate  verborum  temperavit , 

Nullis  morbis  vitiorum  obnoxius 
Longezvus  &  frugalis  opes  comparavit  ingentes , 

Earnmque  nju?n  fciens  templis  ornandis  unpendit 

Dum  viverit. 

Ac  Virginibus  Deo  fe  voventibus  legavit  moriens  : 

Mortalitatem  explevit  V.  Idus  Augußi  A.  S.  A1DCLVL 

Odluagenario  major. 

Florent.  Metropcl.  Canonici  h  cere  des  ex  ajße 
Viro  optime  merito  grati  P. 
ßuod  Medicus  e  fepulchrali  urna  propinat 
Animce  pbar?nacu?n  morce  pretium  babe. 

Cupiditatum  hydrops  indulgendo  crefcit, 

Abftinendo  pellitur. 

c  Whoever  though  art,  flop  a  moment,  and  offer  up  a 
c  prayer  for  the  foul  of  Anthony  de  Medicis,  that  illuffrious 

*  philofopher  who  pra£lifed  phyfic  during  fixty  years,  cor- 
c  reeling  the  bitternefs  of  his  medicines  by-his  affability  and 
c  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper.  He  was  proof  againfl  the 
e  contagion  of  vice,  and  by  his  frugality  and  temperance  he 
c  lengthened  his  life,  and  acquired  great  riches,  of  which 
6  he  knew  the  proper  ufe  ;  for  whilff  he  lived  he  employed 
‘  part  of  his  wealth  in  adorning  churches,  and  at  his  death, 
c  left  by  will  another  part  to  a  convent  of  thole  happy  vir- 
c  gins  who  dedicate  themfelves  to  God.  He  finiihed  his 
c  mortal  courfe  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1656,  in  the  81  year 
c  of  his  age.  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  his 
c  heirs  and  executors,  in  gratitude  to  his  merit  and  Iibera- 
4  lity,  have  laid  this  marble  to  his  memory.  As  a  reward 
‘  for  thy  delay,  accept  this  medicine  for  his  foul,  which 

*  this  friendly  phyfician  offers  thee  from  his  grave :  Irregidar 
'  defires  and  vicious  appetite ,  like  the  dropfy ,  increafe  and  gather 
-  ßrength  by  indulgence ,  but  arc  fubdued  by  abßincncc  and  jeif- 

*  denial d 
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Churches  and  other  religious  Buildings 

In  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  Maggiore  are  fome  fine  pieces 
of  fculpture  and  painting  ;  particularly  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Cigoli,  otherwife  called  Civoli.  There  is  alfo 
over  the  velfrv-door  a  piece  on  the  fame  fubjedf,  by  Paffig- 
nano,  and  it  is  yet  undecided  among  the  connoifieurs  which 
deferves  the  preference. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  here  of  the  grofs  offences 
committed  by  painters  again!!  hiftorical  probability,  in  their 
pieces  of  the  Magi  or  wife  men  coming  to  Bethlehem.  Not 
to  mention  their  unwarrantable  limitation  of  their  number  to 
three,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  put  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  and  to  give  the  complexion  of  a  negro  to 
one  of  them.  They  are  alfo  frequently  reprefented  by  thefe 
gentlemen  paying  their  adorations  to  the  infant  Jefus  in  a 
liable,  with  an  ox  and  an  afs  in  one  corner;  though  the  whole 
tradition  of  thofe  animals  being  prefent  at  the  birth  ofChrilf, 
fprings  from  an  erroneous  and  abfurd  interpretation,  or  ra¬ 
ther  mifapplication  of  the  third  verfe  of  the  firft  chapter  of 
Ifaiah.  It  is  not  at  all  credible,  that  the  wile  men  found 
Jofeph  and  Mary  with  the  child  in  a  liable,  efpecially  as  the 
Greek  word  oiv.ia,  ufed  by  St.  Matthew,  chap.  ii.  v.  4.  does 
not  ufually  import  a  liable,  but  a  dwelling-houfe.  All  the 
circumllances  likewife  fhew,  that  the  time  of  this  tranfadlion 
was  not  immediately  after  the  birth  of  Chrill,  and  on  Jo- 
feph’s  journey  towards  Jerufalem,  but  upon  their  return  as 
they  were  palling  through  Bethlehem,  when  probably  the 
inn  was  not  fo  crowded.  That  Mary  punctually  obferved 
the  thirty-three  days  retirement  during  her  purification,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  Moles,  is  unqueltionable  ;  for  the  ferip- 
ture  fays,  that  4  when  the  days  of  her  purification  were  ac- 
4  complifhed/  Ihe  came  to  Jerufalem  with  the  ufual  offering. 
But  that  the  eallern  Magi  came  to  Bethlehem  before  this,  is 
not  at  all  probable  *,  their  converfation  with  Herod  having 
moved  the  whole  city  of  Jerufalem,  and  put  him  upon  the 
cruel  and  bloody  refolution  of  taking  off  Jefus  at  any  rate  ; 
in  this  fituation  his  parents  would,  as  it  were,  have  thrown 
him  into  the  lion's  mouth,  though  warned  in  a  vifion  to  i; 

V_' 

provide  for  the  fafety  of  a  lpeedy  flight.  Befides,  after  He¬ 
rod's  deligns  were  known,  Simeon  and  Hannah  would  hardly  y 
have  ventured  to  talk  openly  of  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  even  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  almofl  f 

'*  Vide  Laur.  Bened.  <Tribel.  in  Di[f.  de  Magjs  poß  Jefim  in  tempjo  re-  r 
prerjentatum  advenientibus .  Ien.  1 7 1 
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joined  to  the  caftle  of  Antonia,  where  Herod  refided.  The 
difpatch  enjoined  by  the  angel,  will  not  allow  us  to  think 
that  they  took  another  journey  to  Jerufalem  before  that 
flight,  by  which  the  child  Jefus  was  to  be  faved  from  Herod’s 
cruelty. 

In  a  fmall  court  of  the  Oratorio  dello  Scalzo,  is  the  life  Painting  m 
of  John  the  Baptift  in  feveral  pieces  in  frefco,  by  Andrea  del  Stuho! 
Sarto.  Thefe  paintings  are  not  a  little  damaged  by  the 
weather,  &c.  but  flill  continue  to  be  highly  admired  by  all 
connoiffeurs  ;  efpecially  that  piece  of  John  baptizing  the 
multitude  which  reforted  to  him. 

Spirito  Santo  and  S.  Spirito  are  two  different  churches,  the  Spmto  San- 
former  is  fmall,  and  only  remarkable  for  its  ttone-work  and  t0, 
altar-piece  by  Antonio  Domenico  Gabbiani ;  but  the  latter, 
befides  a  great  many  noble  paintings,  ftatues,  and  bas-reliefs, 
has  a  fuperb  altar  of  inlaid  work  of  gems  and  the  fineft  mar¬ 
ble.  It  was  built  by  the  Michelozzi  family,  at  the  expence 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  fcudi  *. 

The  lovers  of  painting  and  fculpture  will  be  agreeably  S.  Trinita. 
entertained  in  the  church  of  S.  Trinitä.  On  the  two  fides 
of  the  high  altar  are  the  following  remarkable  infcriptions 
under  two  pictures : 

I. 

Novum  fortitudinis  exemplar  Epitaph^ 

JOHANNES  GU ALBERTUS 

J'idtoriam  renuens  qua  vincat  inermem 
Hojlein  fibi  parem  aggreditur , 

Scilicet  feipfurn 

Conjlanter  vincit  parcenda  fupplici , 

Geminos  Jibi  parans  triumphos 
In  venia  hofii  data 
In  Jui  viEtoria. 

b 

*  Behold  a  new  pattern  of  courage  in  John  Gualberti, 

6  who  declining  a  vidtory  over  a  feeble  unarmed  foe,  attacks 
|  ‘  his  equal,  namely  himfelf,  whom  he  conquers  by  pardoning 
i  his  fuppliant  enemy,  and  thus  acquires  a  douhle  triumph 
j  *  by  his  clemency,  and  victory  over  himlclf.' 


O 

•v 
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*  About  21,150  1.  llerlinjf, 
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II. 

£htem  fe  majorem  wiftoria  fui  fecerat * 

Ut  vere  redder etur  magnus 
Humilis  amiffus  tegit , 

Cujus  fub  umbra  latem 
Victor  fui  humihtate  vincitur . 
GUALBERTUM  igitur  admirare , 

JOum  parcity  vincity  vincitur • 

ÜW  <^#0  maximum. 

\ 

c  That,  amidfl  the  glory  of  this  felf-conqueft,  he  might 
6  become  truly  great,  he  put  on  the  garment  of  humility, 
c  under  the  {hade  of  which,  this  conqueror  of  himfelf  is  con- 
£  cealed,  and  fubmits  to  humility.  Thus  is  Gualberti 
£  equally  to  be  admired  in  his  clemency,  conquefl,  and  fub- 
4  mißion.’ 

The  pillar  and  flatus  of  Juftice  in  the  fq.uare  before  the 
church  {hail  be  defcrihed  in  another  letter. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

\ 

Of  the  private  Palaces,  and  other  Curiofities  of  the 

x  .  r  '* 

City  ot  Florence. 


SIR, 

TTp  LORENCE  is  generally  Riled  by  the  Italians,  la 
JP  bellay  or  the  beautiful,  an  epithet  it  probably  owes  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  goodnefs  of  the  pavement, 
which  is  moftly  of  pietre-fortiy  or  free-ftone.  The  palaces 
here  are  neither  fo  many  in  number,  or  fo  {lately  as  to  put 
it  on  a  level  with  Rome,  Turin,  or  even  Genoa.  The 
ilreets  are  for  the  mofl  part  narrow  and  winding  and  the 
former  is  too  much  the  fault  in  the  Corfo,  which  is  faid  to 
be  two  Italian  miles  in  length  :  fo  that  in  feveral  of  the  ftreets 
which  are  included  in  that  quarter  there  is  not  breadth  enough 
for  a  carriage  to  pafs, 

Next 
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Next  to  the  duke’s  palace  is  that  of  the  marquis  Riccardi,  Marquis 
which  is  alfo  called  Palazzo  de’  Medici,  becaufe  it  formerly  Rlccardi  s 
belonged  to  the  ducal  family.  It  was  built  from  a  defign  of 
Michelozzo,  by  the  elder  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  who,  though 
he  was  never  great  duke,  was  even  after  his  demife  honoured 
by  his  countrymen  with  the  more  amiable  title  pater  p  atria  9 
or  father  of  his  country.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a  very  broad 
ftreet,  along  which  is  a  private  paffage  to  the  palace  of  Lo-  . 
renzo  de  Medicis,  where  Alexander  de  Medicis,  the  flrfl: 
duke  of  Florence,  refided.  This  paflage  was  contrived  for 
the  privacy  of  his  abandoned  voluptuoufnefs,  which  his  trea¬ 
cherous  brother  Lorenzo  fomented  by  all  means  poflible,  till 
at  laid  he  had  him  aflaflinated  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to  Murder  of 
this  paflage.  What  further  relates  to  the  Riccardi  palace  is  Medicis^ 
fet  forth  in  the  following  infcription,  by  the  Abbe  Salvini, 
to  be  feen  on  white  marble  in  the  flrfl:  court : 


Holpes 


JE 


DES  cernis  famd  celeberrimas ,  pulcherrimas  atque  mag- 
neficas  a  Cofmo.  Medice  Patre  Patrice  Michelotio  Ar¬ 
chitect  o  eredtas  A.  S.  P.  MCCCCXXX.  in  quibus  magnus  ille 
fenex  fuccejjorefque  fui  in  R.  P.  Florentina  Principes  &  Alexan¬ 
der  Dux  R.  P.  Flor.  Petrus  Medices  Cof?ni  I.  tertius  filius  ha - 
bitdrunt .  Hie  a  Senatu  Florentine  Cojmus  Medices  Dux  Flor, 

planis  Uberifque  fuffragiis  creatus  ad  quinque  annos  federn  fuam 
ac  regiam  habuit ,  captives  mentis  Jidurli  Victoria  teßes  vidit> 
nuptias  celebravit ,  Regiam ßirpe?n  f elidier  hodie  regnantem  fun- 
davit ,  varus  temponbus  Romani  Pontifices ,  Romani  Imperatores , 
Reges ,  Regina ,  aliique  Principes  innumerique  Proceres  hofpitio 
excepti.  Leo  IX.  P.  M.  in  itu  Bencniam  redituque ,  Carolus  V. 
Imp.  cui  Or  at  or  es  Funetani  Regis  hie folenne  tributum  fclverunt , 
Carolus  VIII.  Galliarum  Rex ,  Charfotta  Cypri  Regina ,  &  Sar- 
matia  Regina ,  Fhoma  Regis  fill  a,  Fridericus  Princeps  Salerni9 
Fernandi  Regis  Neapolitani  &  Maria  Hippolytus  Dux  Calabria^ 
Galeatius  Maria  Sfortia  Mediolani  Dux.  Hie  liter  a  Latina; 
G  racaque  reßaurata ,  mult  re  art  es  exculta^  Platonica  Philcfo- 
phia  refiituta.  Academia  Florentina  a  CcJ'mo  I.  vernaculre  E- 
trufeee  lingua  cultui  facrata.  Semper  hie  parietes  column  aque 
eruditis  vocibus  refonuerunt.  /Edes  hafee  t  ant  re  gloria  vix  ca- 
paces ,  Gabriel  Chiandi  &  Rivalti  Marchio ,  Senatoris  Francifci 
Riccardi  F.  a  Ferd.  II.  M.  E.  D.  A.  MDCLVIIII.  compara - 
tas  inpofiica  auxit  parte.  Francifcus  Marchio  Cofmi  Marchio - 
nis  e  Gabrielis  fupradidli  ex  fratre  Nep.  &  hares  vetufiam 
adium  magnificentiam  amulatus ,  illas  facello  facris  reliquus 
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ref  er  to,  Bibliotheca,  mufto ,  fignis  fculptis  celatijque  gemmis , 
veteribus  minimis,  anaglyptis,  pifduris,  inßrubias  intus  for  if que 
duplo  ampliavit  A.  M.DCXC.  veterem  partem  in  meliorem  for¬ 
ma  m  rede  git,  ornavit ,  ornat.  A.  MDCCXL 
Hofpes 

Medicceas  olim  cedes,  in  quibus  non  folum  tot  Principes  viri, 
fed  id  Sapientia  ipfa  habit  emit,  cedes  omnis  eruditionis ,  quee  hie 
revixit,  nut  rices,  nunc  etiam  erudjto  luxu  infignes,  antiquitatis 
id  elegantiarum  thefaurum 

Gratus  venerare . 

c  Stranger, 

HIS  famous,  elegant,  and  magnificent  palace, 
*  which  you  behold,  was  built  by  Cofmo  de  Medi- 
c  cis,  the  father  of  his  country,  the  judicious  Michelozzi 

*  being  the  architect,  in  the  year  1430,  and  has  been  the 
6  refidence  ot  that  great  and  venerable  old  man  and  his  fuc- 
c  ceilbrs,  the  chiefs  in  the  Florentine  commonwealth,  as 
‘  alfo  of  Alexander,  duke  of  Florence,  and  of  Peter  de 
c  Medicis,  third  fon  of  Cofmo  I.  Here  Cofmo  de  Me- 
‘  dicis,  being  by  the  tree  and  unanimous  fufirages  of  the  fe- 
‘  nate,  nominated  duke  of  Florence,  held  his  court  for  five 
4  years.  Here  the  prifoners  taken  at  the  glorious  battle  of 
c  Monte-Murli  were  brought  before  him.  Here  alfo  he  ce- 

*  lebrated  his  nuptials,  and  gave  its  origin  to  the  ducal  fa- 
‘  rnily,  the  prefent  fovereigns  of  this  country,  and  hofpita- 
c  bJy  entertained  feveral  popes,  emperors,  kings  and  queens, 

*  with  princes  and  nobles  in  vaft  numbers.  Among  thefe 

*  were  pope  Leo  IX.  ofbleffed  memory,  in  his  journey  to, 
c  and  return  from  Bononia  ;  the  emperor  Charles  V .  to 
c  whom  envoys  from  the  king  of  Tunis  here  folemnly  paid 
6  tribute  ;  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  Charlotta  queen 
c  of  Cyprus,  the  queen  of  Poland,  daughter  to  king  Tho- 
c  mas ;  Frederic  prince  of  Salerno  ;  Maria  Hippolito,  duke 
\  of  Cälabria,  fon  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  and  Ga- 
*“•  leazzo  Maria  Sforza  duke  ot  Milan.  Here  were  reftored 
£  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  arts  and  fciences  improved, 

the  Platonic  philofophy  revived,  and  the  Florentine  aca- 
4  demy  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tufcan  language  founded 
1  by  Coimo  I.  j  he  walls  and  pillars  have  always  echoed 

*  with  the  voice  ot  knowledge  and  learning.  This  edifice 
£  fo  celebrated  and  full  of  glory,  being  purchafed  from  Fer- 
£  dinand.  It.  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  by  Gabriel  Chianni, 

1  marquis  di  Rivalti,  fon  of  the  fenator  Francis  Riccardi,  in 
‘  the  year  1658,  was  by  him  enlarged  in  the  back  part. 

£  The 
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?  The  marquis  Francis,  heir  of  the  marquis  Cofmo,  a  de- 
c  fcendant  of  the  above-mentioned  Gabriel,  emulating  the 
6  former  fplendor  of  this  palace,  very  much  enlarged  it,  in 
«  the  year  1690,  with  a  chapel  full  of  reliques,  a  library,  a 

*  curious  mufeum,  with  ftatues,  bas-reliefs ,  intaglios,  pic- 
<  tures,  and  medals.  In  the  year  1701,  he  rebuilt  ^the  an- 
c  cient  part  even  with  fuperior  grandeur,  and  added,  and 
‘  ftill  continues  to  add,  new  ornaments  to  this  noble  pa- 
c  lace. 

‘  Stranger, 

f  Gratefully  revere  this  ftrudture,  formerly  the  palace  of 
c  the  Medicis,  the  refidence  not  only  of  fo  many  illuftrious 
c  perfonages,  but  of  wifdom  itfelf 3  the  nurfery  of  all  kind  of 
‘  literature,  which  here  revived,  and  now  the  repofitory  of 

*  an  ineftimable  treafure  of  rare  and  curious  pieces  of  anti- 
‘  quity,  and  the  elegancies  of  later  ages.’ 


The  prefent  marquis  Riccardi,  with  an  yearly  income  of  Remarka- 
fpares  no  coft  to  increafe  the  magnificence  blcs  m  tiic 
of  the  palace.  Accordingly,  the  ground  pa  aCC* 
floor  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  antiques,  among  which  is  a  very 
laree  white  and  red  marble  bafon,  cut  out  of  one  block. 

The  grand  flair-cafe  was  built  and  ornamented  by  Giov. 

Bat.  Foggini,  an  eminent  fculptorand  architect  of  Florence. 

In  the  fecond  floor  is  a  gallery,  where  amidfl  the  paintings 
by  Giordano,  a  Neapolitan,  the  variety  and  difpofition  of 
the  gems,  the  large  cryflal  luflres  and  looking-glafles,  and 
the  richnefs  of  every  part  of  the  furniture,  one  is  perfectly 
loft  in  admiration.  The  library,  with  the  gallery  leading 
to  it,  makes  a  grand  appearance.  Seven  chambers,  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions,  are  hung  with  crimfon  velvet,  fringed 
with  gold,  which  is  always  kept  in  readinefs. 

The  next  to  this  in  magnificence  is  the  marquis  Corfini’s  Corfini  pa- 
palace,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  di  S.  Trinitä,  which  is  parti-  lacc» 
Cularly  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  architecture,  a  grand  flair- 
cafe,  and  a  hall  forty  braccia  f  long,  and  twenty-five  broad, 
adorned  with  marble  fculptures  both  ancient  and  modern. 

'The  deling  of  this  hall  was  painted  by  Domenico  Gabbiani. 

The  palace  of  the  duke  di  Salviati  is  alfo  an  elegant  build-  Salviati 
ing,  and  in  it  is  to  be  feen  the  following  infcription  :  palace. 


50,000  fcudi  *. 
and  ornaments 


f 


About  10,317  h  fteiling. 


f  Near  So  feet. 


Has 
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Strozzi  fa¬ 
mily. 


ITguccioni 

palace. 


Paper  win¬ 
dows. 


Statue  of 
fice. 


Antique 

pillar. 


Has  inter  maternas  cedes 
Puer  reptavit  Cofmus 
Nunc  ßabili  fulcit  pede 
ln  Diadematis  Majeßate . 

Cofmo  magno  Etrurice  Duct  Principi  Opt.  Maxima 
Ferdinandi  regnantis  felicißimo  Proavo 
Jacobus  Salviatus  Dux  Juliani 
An.  D.  MDCXXXL 

c  In  this  palace,  where  his  mother  refuted,  Cofmo  pafled 
e  his  feeble  infancy  and  childhood,  who  now  in  his  riper 
6  years  fuftains  the  weight  of  the  ducal  diadem  with  great 
6  firmnefs.  To  Cofmo  duke  of  Tufcany,  the  greateft  and 
*  bell  of  princes,  great-grandfather  to  the  illuftrious  duke 
c  Ferdinand  now  reigning,  James  Salviati,  duke  of  Juliani, 
c  eredted  this  monument  in  the  year  1631.’ 

The  Strozzi  family  is  very  numerous,  and  the  heads  of  its 
feveral  branches  are  in  poffefiion  of  mote  of  the  titles  and  dig¬ 
nities  annexed  to  the  noblefle.  They  have  feveral  good  pa¬ 
laces  in  this  city,  but  that  near  the  duke  of  Salviati’s  is  rec¬ 
koned  the  mod:  magnificent. 

The  front  of  the  Uguccioni  palace,  in  the  great  fquare  or 
market-place,  near  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  is  much  admired, 
being  built  from  adefign  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  one  of  the 
apartments  of  this  palace  is  a  fine  piece,  reprefenting  the 
paffage  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the  Red-fea,  by  Perino  del 
Vaga ;  and  a  fine  marble  bufto  of  the  great  duke  Fran¬ 
ce  fco. 

It  is  needlefs  for  a  traveller,  who  intends  to  make  the  tour 
of  Italy,  to  amufe  himfelf  with  any  more  private  buildings 
here.  The  appearance  of  this  city  fuffers  confiderably  from 
the  great  number  of  paper  windows  to  be  feen  in  Florence  ; 
but  as  for  ftatues,  pictures,  and  public  monuments,  there 
are  few  cities  that  equal  it ;  of  thefe  I  have  already  made 
fome  mention,  but  many  more  may  be  added,  particularly 
the  vaft  Doric  column  of  one  piece  of  granate,  which  Hands 
before  the  church  of  St.  Trinitä,  and  ferves  for  a  pedeftal  to 
a  porphyry  Hatue  of  Juflice,  with  her  balance,  and  a  royal 
mantle  of  bronze ,  by  Romolo  del  Dadda.  This  llatue  was 
eredted  in  1  $64,  by  Cofmo  the  Great,  on  account,  as  fome 
imagine,  of  his  having  in  this  place  received  advice  of  the 
furrender  of  Sienna,  and  the  granate  pillar  is  laid  to  have 

been 
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been  found  at  Rome,  in  the  emperor  Antoninus’s  baths,  and 
by  pope  Pius  IV.  prefented  to  the  great  duke  Cofmo  above-* 
mentioned.  The  workmanfhip  is  unexceptionable  ;  but  not 
a  few  think  that  Juftice  becomes  no  place  fo  well  as  the  feats  Remarkson 
of  magiftrates  and  the  courts  of  judicature.  Others  are  dif- t}le  ftatue  of 
pleafed  at  her  elevation,  being  as  it  were  inaceeffible  to  poor  ^lce' 
mortals,  who  fo  often  {land  in  need  of  her  affiftance.  Some 
again  obferve,  that  Juftice  is  here  reprefented  as  holding  out 
her  hand  to  receive  fomething,  or  to  make  the  fcale  turn  on 
the  iide  of  him  who  gives  the  largeft  bribes.  And  it  is  further 
remarked,  that  Juftice  turns  her  back  upon  the  palace  Degli 
Uffizii,  where  the  courts  are  held. 

At  the  Canto  de’  Carnefecchi,  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  An  Her- 
is  a  ftatue  of  Hercules  killing  the  Centaur  Neftus,  cut  out  of cuies* 
a  Single  block  of  white  marble,  and  worthy  of  Giovanni  Bo¬ 
logna,  the  artift  who  made  it. 

On  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  or  the  old  market,  where  ve-  ceres, 
getables,  fruit,  and  other  proviftons  are  fold,  ftands  the  god- 
defs  of  plenty,  by  Donatello,  upon  a  granate  pillar. 

The  Marcato  Nuovo  is  properly  the  exchange  of  Florence,  Exchange, 
where,  about  noon,  the  principal  merchants  meet  to  do  bu- 
finefs,  many  of  whom  are  of  great  families  ;  for  here,  as 
in  Genoa,  commerce  is  not  held  to  be  in  the  leaft  derogatory 
to  nobility.  It  is  indeed  the  means  of  keeping  up  affluence 
and  credit  in  families  ;  whereas  in  other  parts,  and  efpecially 
in  Germany,  many  families  are  ruined,  or  for  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  remain  in  obfeurity.  For  they  are  not  only 
excluded  from  bifhcpricks  and  canonries  (which  indeed  a- 
mong  the  German  Proteftants  are  not  very  numerous)  but 
alfo  from  all  important  civil  employments,  on  account  of 
their  poverty  and  want  of  means  to  pufh  themfelves  forward. 

This  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  Handing  fo  much  upon  their 
rank  and  nobility,  and  in  their  matches  confulting  family 
preferably  to  fortune.  The  Venetian  nobility  alfo  trade,  but 
with  fome  privacy  ;  whereas  with  the  Florentine  noblefte 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter  of  any  fcruple,  that  they 
!  deal  alfo  in  a  retail  wav ;  and  a  nobleman  often  condefcends 
to  meafure  out  a  yard  or  half  a  yard  of  filk  without  any 
\  regret.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Florentines  owe  their  reputa¬ 
tion  of  oeconomy  ;  whereas  the  Milanefe  are  accounted  the 
il  moft  lavifh  and  profufe  fet  of  people,  minding  nothing  but 
|1  pride  and  fplendor  in  their  drefs,  furniture,  entertainments, 

!  and  diverfions.  It  is  by  commerce  that  even  the  ducal  fa¬ 
il  mily  has  rifen  to  that  greatnefs  in  which  they  have  main¬ 
tained 
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tained  themfelves  above  two  hundred  years.  Cofmo  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  died  in  the  year  1465,  had  warehoufes  in  the 
principal  trading  cities  throughout  the  world,  and  met  with 
fuch  peculiar  good  fortune,  that  in  a  courfe  ol  fifty-four  years 
he  met  with  no  confiderable  lofles  from  the  failure  of  other 
merchants.  On  the  exchange  is  the  following  infeription  : 

4 

Cofmus  Medicis  Florent.  Dux  II. 

Publica  magnificentia  &  falubritatis  ergo  porticum 
Dranjzierfo  columnarüm  ordine  undique  permeabilem 
Adverfus  omn ein  c cell  contumeliam 
Negotiantibus  in  foro  clvibus  fuis  exßruxit 

MDXLVIIL 

4  Cofmo  II.  duke  of  Florence,  built  this  open  portico, 
4  fupported  by  columns,  running  in  tranfverfe  lines,  as  a 
4  mark  of  his  public  munificence,  and  for  the  benefit  and 

*  conveniency  of  the  merchants,  his  fellow-citizens,  who 

*  meet  here  to  tranfadf  bufinefs,  in  the  year  1548/ 

Here  is  alfo  a  bronze  wild  boar,  call:  by  Pietro  Tacea, 
from  the  model  of  the  antique  one  of  marble  in  the  great 
duke’s  gallery. 

The  city  of  Florence  contains  feventeen  fquares,  or  mar¬ 
kets,  and  is  adorned  with  feven  fountains,  fix  columns,  two 
pyramids,  and  an  hundred  and  fixty  public  ftatues. 

A  particular  part  of  the  city,  noted  for  houfes  of  ill-fame, 
was  affigned  by  Cofmo  I.  to  the  Jews,  for  their  particular 
quarter,  or  ghetto  ;  and  an  infeription  at  the  entrance  of  this 
ifreet  obferves,  that  it  was  thought  more  advifeable  to  permit 
the  Jews  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ChrifHans,  that, 
by  their  good  example,  they  might  be  brought  to  the  eafy 
yoke  of  Chrift,  than  totally  to  expel  them.  'The  reafon  here 
affigned  is  fo  iuft  and  commendable,  that  it  deferves  to  be 
adopted  in  other  parts,  with  regard  to  all  fedlaries  ;  though 
it  be  little  likely  to  have  any  confiderable  effedt,  till  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  fet  a  better  example. 

The  river  Arno  divides  the  city  of  Florence  into  two  une¬ 
qual  parts,  between  which  there  is  a  communication  by  four 
flone  bridges  ;  the  find,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  river, 
is  il  Ponte  alia  Carraia ;  the  fecond,  il  Ponte  di  S.  Trinipa  ; 
the  third,  il  Ponte  Vecchio  ;  and  the  fourth,  il  Ponte  alle 
Grazie.  r\  hat  of  S.  Trinita.  is  the  moft  beautiful,  and  is 
about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  above-mentioned  ftatue  of 

Juftice : 
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Juilice  :  it  was  built  by  Ammonati,  a  celebrated  Florentine 
fculptor  and  architect,  the  old  bridge  having  been  carried 
away  by  a  violent  inundation  in  the  year  1557.  On  this 
bridge  are  four  fine  marble  fhitues,  reprelenting  the  feafons  ; 
the  Spring  is  by  Francavilla  Fiamingo,  Summer  and  Autumn 
by  Giovanni  Caccini,  and  Winter  by  Taddeo  Landini :  it 
alfo  affords  a  moff  charming  profpe£L 

Before  the  Ponte  Vecchio  is  a  marble  flatue  of  Ajax  expi¬ 
ring  of  his  wound  in  the  arms  of  another  perfon  ;  but  by  the 
vulgar  it  is  called  Alexander  the  Great,  who  know  little  more 
of  that  prince  than  his  name. 

Over  the  Porta  Romana  is  an  infcription  in  memory  of 
pope  Leo  X.  and  the  public  entry  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
through  this  gate  ;  and  near  it,  on  the  city  fide,  is  a  fine 
piece  of  painting  in frefco  on  a  houfe,  by  Giovanni  di  S.  Gio¬ 
vanni. 

The  citadel,  which  confiffs  of  five  baftions,  was  built  on  Citadel, 
an  eminence  by  Alexander  thefirfl  duke,  for  the  better  keep¬ 
ing  the  city  in  awe.  With  the  like  defign  two  forts  were 
built  by  Cofmo  I.  and  Ferdinand,  which  have  fince  been  fuf- 
fered  to  run  to  decay. 

In  Florence  are  about  nine  thoufand  houfes,  and  feventy  Largenefs  of 
thoufand  inhabitants  ;  its  chief  trade  confiffs  of  wollen  and  the  Clty* 
filk  manufactures.  It  is  faid  that  few  perfoiis  in  Florence 
are  known  to  have  the  fenfe  of  feeing  in  perfection  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  Funentini  ciechi ,  or  blind  Florentines,  is  a  common  jeff. 

This  fome  naturaliffs  impute  to  the  foggy  moifl  air  of  the 
city ;  but,  at  this  rate,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua, 

Venice,  Leyden,  Amlferdam,  &c.  would  have  but  little  ufe 
of  their  eyes.  It  is  obfervable,  that  places  near  the  fea-coaft 
only  are  fubjedf  to  fuch  damp  exhalations,  whereas  Florence 
Hands  high,  and  on  a  dry  foil ;  and  it  is  to  the  purity  and 
falubrity  of  their  air  that  the  Florentines  themfelves  attribute 
the  vivacity  and  penetration,  by  which  they  boaff  that  their 
countrymen  have  made  fuch  fuperior  improvements  in  all  the 
polite  arts  and  fciences.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Villano, 

Scipio  Ammirato,  Accurfio,  Marfili  Ficino,  Americo  Vefpu- 
tio,  Galilaeo,  Torricelli,  Palmerio,  Angelo  Politiano,  Gio¬ 
vanni  della  Cafa,  Michael  Angelo,  Magliabecchi,  iffc.  are 
illuffrious  names,  which  the  Florentines  pride  themfelves  in, 
and  never  mention  but  with  tranfports  of  admiration  :  It  is 
now  fome  years  fince  an  academy  was  erected  here  for  the 
improvement  of  tdie  Tufcan  language,  with  the  title  of  Aca-  Academia 

dernia  de^aCruica. 
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demla  della  Crufca ,  or  the  Bran-academy  *,  probably  alluding 
to  the  end  of  their  inffitution,  which  is  to  Lift  out  and  rejedl 
as  hufks  or  bran  all  Italian  words  that  are  not  good  Tufcan  : 
however,  their  pronunciation  at  Florence  is  fo  guttural,  that 
they  are  thought  to  write  Italian  better  than  they  fpeak  it. 
The  Florentines  are  allowed  to  be  inimitable  in  making  re¬ 
partees,  and  telling  ffories  with  a  good  grace ;  and  they  are 
fo  infatuated  with  thefe  frivolous  endowments,  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  tongue  is  little  known  among  them.  It 
were  well  if  this  vanity  was  all  that  could  be  laid  to  their 
charge  ;  but  they  are,  even  to  a  proverb,  add  idled  to  that 
attrocious  and  unnatural  vice  which  brought  down  the  divine 
vengeance  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  f.  Thus,  it  is  not  at 
all  Arrange,  that  with  fuch  lafeivious  inclinations,  the  Flo¬ 
rentines  Ihould  not  have  the  bell  eyes  ;  immoderate  and  fre¬ 
quent  a£fs  of  venery  being  very  pernicious  to  the  fight  $  and 
at  Hall  in  Saxony,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  common 
proffitute  in  Ipfo  afiu  &  aftu  venereo  became  irrecoverably 
blind. 

Of  men  of  learning  now. living  at  Florence,  a  fufHcient  ac¬ 
count  maybe  feen  in  the  literary  Journals,  and  other  abffradfs 
of  the  learned  and  curious  books  publifhed  by  the  Italians.  A 
traveller  of  taffe  muff  not  omit  paying  a  vifit  to  the  famous 
fculptor  Fogini,  where  he  will  not  only  fee  moff  beautiful 
copies  of  antiques,  but  fome  excellent  pieces  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  efpecially  as  a  lover  of  fculpture  may  there  have  an 
opportunity  of  purchasing  fome  choice  pieces  without  being 
impofed  upon. 

The  country  about  Florence  is  a  moff  delightful  fucceflion 
of  little  hills,  all  well  planted  and  cultivated  with  variety  of 
trees,  &c.  and  as  you  approach  Pifa,  it  ffretches  itfelf  into 
an  extenfive  plain.  There  is  a  kind  of  white  marble  quarry 
near  Florence,  which  is  like  date  ;  and  when  it  is  polifhed, 
it  very  beautifully  reprefents  trees,  landfcapes,  and  ruins,  of 
a  yellow  or  brown  colour.  Moff  of  this  imagery  is  originally 
caufed  by  a  corrofive  fluid  which  infmuated  itfelf  through  the 
fine  pores  and  interffices  of  the  ffone,  the  traces  of  which 


*  Academia  furfur at  or  urn. 

-f  Of  the  behaviour  of  the  Italian  foldiers  fent  to  Lyons  in  1562,  as  aux¬ 
iliaries  to  the  Papilts  againft  the  Hugonots,Tbuanus  lib.  xxxi.  p.  634,  gives 
the  following  account:  Remanferant—fex  Italorum  figna,  qua  pradandi 
Ucentia  an  detefianda  lib: dine  plus  nocuerint  antbiguum  reliquere ,  fiupratis 
-paffhn  pueris  ac  ne  capris  quidem  par  cent  es,  quas  ob  id  tot  a  fere  regione 
rußieißatm  poß  eonm  MfcejJ'um ,  utinam  cum  eis  crimen ,  paßm  abole- 
njert , 
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form  thofe  various  meanders,  which,  with  the  concurrence 
of  imagination,  feem  to  bear  lome  refemblance  to  the  works 
of  nature  and  art.  Thefe  figures  in  \the  Florentine  marble 
are  not  barely  painted  by  nature  upon  the  furface,  but  are 
often  found  to  have  penetrated  a  fixth  or  fourth  part  of  an 
inch  into  the  ftone  ;  fo  that  they  are  not  fubjebf  to  be  ealily 
obliterated  by  fire,  like  the  Dendrites  found  at  Pappenheim, 
and  many  other  places. 

Several  curious  petrifications  are  dug  up  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Florence,  l'uch  as  the  Turbinitse  longijjimi  fafciati , 
Dentales  minores  ßriati ,  Cochleita ,  and  fome  other  genufes. 
Among  the  great  duke’s  natural  curiofities,  which  are  not 
yet  difpofed  in  proper  order,  is  a  Chalcedony  of  the  bignefs 
of  a  fmall  wall-nut,  bought  at  Paris,  which  exabfly  relCm- 
bles  an  Echimus  Spatagus  *. 

In  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  above-mentioned  remarkable 
places  of  the  city  of  Florence,  according  to  the  proximity  of 
their  fituation,  (which  is  generally  the  moft  convenient  me¬ 
thod)  the  following  lift  may  ferve  for  a  guide : 


1.  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the 
cathedral. 

2.  il  Campanile. 

3.  il  Battifterio  di  S.  Giov. 
Battifta. 

4.  il  Palazzo  del  March,  di 
Riccardi. 

5.  S.  Marco. 

6.  l’Oratorio  dello  Scalzo. 

7.  le  Stalle  de’  Cavalli  di  ma- 
neggio,  &c. 

8.  il  Giardino  de’  Semplici. 

9.  il  Seraglio  de’  Lioni. 

10.  la  Statua  di  Ferd.  I.  alia 
Piazza  del’  Annunziata. 

11.  Lo  Spedale  degli  Inno- 
centi. 

12.  la  Chiefa  dell’  Annun¬ 
ziata. 

13.  S.  Maria  Maddalena  de’ 
Pazzi. 

14*  S.  Ambro fio. 


15.  S.  Croce. 

16.  L’Oratorio  di  S.  Filippo 
Neri. 

17.  La  Badia  Fiorentina. 

18.  il  Palazzo  del  Duca  di 
Salviati. 

19.  S.  Pietro  Maggiore. 

20.  S.  Maria  nuova  col  fuo 
Spedale. 

21.  S.  Lorenzo. 

22.  La  Bafa  di  S.  Lorenzo. 

23.  S.  Maria  Novella. 

24.  La  Chiefa  d’Ogni  Santi. 

25.  il  Palazzo  Corftni. 

26.  il  Palazzo  de’  Strozzi. 

27.  la  Colonna  di  Granito 
alia  Piazza  di  S.  Trinita. 

28.  il  Ponte  della  Trinita. 

29.  la  Fabrica  degli  Uffizii. 

30.  la  Galleria  Ducale. 

31.  la  Fonderia. 

32.  il  Corridore  coperto. 


33-  *1 
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*  See  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Obfer,  Pliyfi'xxx. 
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33.  il  Palazzo  vecchio. 

34.  La  Loggia. 

35.  La  Fontana. 

36.  La  Statua  di  Cofmo  I. 

37.  il  Palazzo  Uguccioni. 

38.  la  Chiefa  d’Orfammi- 
chele. 

39.  il  Mercato  vecchio. 

40.  il  Ghetto. 

41.  S.  Michele  Berteldi. 

42.  il  Gruppo  del  Centauro. 

43.  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

44.  il  Mercato  nuovo. 

45.  il  Ponte  vecchio. 


46.  il  Ponte  alle  grazie. 

47.  S.  Felicita. 

48.  Spirito  S.i 

49.  Palazzo  de’  Pitti. 

50.  il  Giardino  di  Boboli. 

51.  La  Citadella  di  S.  Giov. 
Battifta. 

52  S.  Felice  in  Piazza. 

53.  S.  Spirito. 

54.  il  Carmine. 

55.  Li  Monad  CiftercienfL 

56.  il  Ponte  alia  Carraia. 

57.  La  Porta  Roman  a. 

58.  la  Villa  Imperiale. 


LETTER  XLV. 

Journey  from  Florence  to  Sienna,  with  fome  Ac* 

count  of  this  laft  city. 


S  I  R, 

IN  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  there  was  from  Flo¬ 
rence  to  Sienna,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  a  paved  road 
called  Via  Cailia,  of  which  there  are  Rill  fome  confiderable 
remains,  though  not  kept  in  fuch  good  repair  as  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  which  reached  from  Rome  to  Naples. 

Sienna  is  four  Rages,  or  thirty-two  Italian  miles  from  Flo¬ 
rence.  The  road  is  every-where  paved,  and  runs  along  a 
chain  of  hills  ;  the  country,  though  not  lb  fertile  as  that  be¬ 
twixt  Pifa  and  Florence,  yields  fome  very  pleafant  prolpeds 
of  vine-yards  and  olive  plantations. 

On  a  hill,  within  three  Italian  miles  and  an  half  of  Sienna, 
towards  Poggibonzi,  are  found  abundance  of  petrefa&ions, 
particularly  turbinitce ,  ßrombi ,  and  trochi . 

The  ojirea  filveßris  oblonga  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  here?  and 
much  whiter  than  at  Mouflon,  a  village  near  Montpelier. 

All 
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All  thefe  petrifications  on  the  Tufcan  mountains  have  been 
fo  well  preferved  in  fand,  that  they  are  not  changed  into  any 
other  fpecies  of  {tone. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sienna,  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  villa  di 
the  road  in  going  thither,  is  a  beautiful  feat  belonging  to  the  Pefto. 
marquis  di  Pefco. 

Sienna  lies  upon  three  hills,  which  render  the  ftrects  very  Situation  of 
uneven  ;  but  this  is  compenfated  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  Sienna* 
profpedts,  and  the  exceeding  healthful nefs  of  the  air.  The 
inhabitants  are  civil,  and  of  a  chearful  dilpofition  ;  and  as  the 
women  here  have  their  (hare  of  beauty,  they  have  alio  more 
freedom  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  thought  that 
at  Sienna  the  Italian  language  is  fpoken  in  its  greateff  purity  Academy  at 
and  perfedlion.  Charles  V.  inftituted  an  academy  at  Sienna,  Sienna, 
and  granted  feveral  privileges  to  the  German  ftudents  redding 
there. 

T  he  univerfityis  now  extremely  declined,  and  as  for  Ger¬ 
man  ftudents,  they  do  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  in  number* 

The  city  itfelf  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  containing  fcarce  fe- 
venteen  thoufand  inhabitants  :  as  for  the  buildings,  the  Pic-  Number  of 
colomini  and  Zondadari  palaces  are  by  much  the  beft,  all  inhabitants* 
the  others  being  but  meanly  built,  although  the  many  towers 
eredled  on  private  houfes,  on  account  of  the  feuds  between 
the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines  give  the  town  a  grand  appearance 
at  a  diftance. 

The  Siennefe  flatter  themfelves  with  retaining  a  kind  of  Covern» 
liberty  in  the  election  of  their  fenate,  which  confifts  of  nine  ment. 

Iperfons  called  Eccelfi,  whole  prefident  is  Piled  Capitaneo  Senate* 
del  Popolo ;  but  this  is  only  an  external  {hew,  the  fenate 
I  being  fo  far  under  the  check  of  the  great  duke  of  Florence, 

:  that  no  meafure  of  any  confequence  muft  be  taken  without 
!  his  knowledge  and  permifiion. 

The  fenate-houfe  is  fcarce  worth  feeing :  before  it  indeed 


is  a  large  piazza,  called  la  Branch ,  refembling  a  difh,  or  ra¬ 
ther  ä  fhell,  which  it  is  pretended,  in  cafe  of  fire,  or  for  a 
naumachia ,  or  mock  fea-fight,  can  be  laid  under  water,  by 
means  of  the  city  fountain.  But,  in  my  opinion,  on  fuch 
an  occafion,  the  doors  of  the  fenate-houfe,  and  the  two 
ftreets  on  each  fide  muft  be  well  lecured  *  the  greateft  depth, 
inftead  of  being  in  the  center,  being  on  the  fide  next  the 
fenate-houfe.  On  one  fide  of  this  piazza  ftands  a  tower 
called  la  Mangiana ,  remarkable  for  its  chimes,  which  how¬ 
ever,  never  play  but  on  extraordinary  occalions ;  it  derives 
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this  name  from  a  fculptor  who  made  feveral  flatues  eredled 
on  it. 

The  arms  of  the  city  are  Romulus  and  Remus  fucking  a 
fhe-wolf,  and  as  fuch,  they  are  to  be  feen  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  city ;  particularly  on  a  pillar  of  ophir  fronting  the  fenate- 
houfe.  Sienna  boafls  of  being  a  colony  founded  by  thofe  two 
celebrated  brothers  ;  but  their  claim  is  not  fupported  by  any 
fatisfa&ory  proofs. 

On  the  large  area  before  the  fenate-houfe  is  alfo  a  nne 
marble  fountain  by  Giacomo  della  Quercia,  a  fculptor  of  this 
city.  The  caflle  built  by  the  great  duke  at  one  end  of  the 
city,  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  the  people,  never  was  of  any 
great  flrength,  and  is  now  very  much  out  of  repair  :  Near  it 
is  the  riding-fehool  belonging  to  the  univerfity. 

Over  the  gate  that  looks  towards  Florence  is  a  crown  with 
the  arms  of  the  Medicis,  and  this  infeription  : 

Inscription  Cw  magi*  Tibi  Siena  pandit . 

*vtf  a  gate.  * 

(  Sienna  opens  her  expanding  heart 
4  Much  wider  to  receive  thee.’ 

Without  the  Camulli  gate  {lands  a  marble  pillar  on  the 
fpot  where  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  met  his  bride  Eleonora 
of  Portugal,  with  this  infeription  : 

Cafarem  Fridericum  III.  bnper.  &  Leonoram  fponfa?n  For- 
tugalliee  Regis  filiam ,  hoc  fe  primurn  loco,  l&tis  inter  jefe  confa- 
lutavijfe  aufpiciis ,  marrnoreum  poßeris  indicat  monumentum . 
An.  D.  MCCCCLL  vi,  Kal.  Marti! . 

4  This  marble  monument  indicates  to  pöflerity  the  place 
4  where  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  and  Eleonora  his  bride, 

4  daughter  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  exchanged  the  firll 
4  pledges  of  their  mutual  love,  on  the  24th  of  February, 

€  Hi**’ 

Cathedral,  Of  all  the  buildings  dedicated  to  religious  ufes,  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  as  in  moil  other  cities,  is  the  principal,  being  both 
within  and  without  incrufted  with  black  and  white  marble, 
alternately  difpofed  in  rows. 

In  the  two  holy  water  vefTels  at  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
are  carved  marble  fifties  ol  fuch  curious  workmanfhip  that  ; 
they  appear  to  fwim.  Here  alfo  are  feen  fine  marble  ftatues  1 

of 
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of  feveral  popes  who  were  natives  of  Sienna,  as  Alexander 
III.  Pius  II.  Pius  III.  Marcellus  II.  Paul  V.  and  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  In  this  church  are  likewife  the  twelve  apoffles  in 
marble,  by  fome  of  the  difciples  of  Bernini  \  and  an  hundred 
and  feventy  plafter  heads  of  fo  many  popes,  placed  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  church.  Here  alfo,  according  to  Mabillon,  {food 
formerly  the  image  of  pope  Joah,  with  this  infcription  :  Pope  Joan/ 

•  #  .  • 

Johannes  VII L  Femind  de  Anglia . 

*  John  VIIL  an  Englifh  woman.’ 

But  it  has  long  fihce  difappeared.  The  above-mentioned 
author  fays,  it  Was  altered  to  pope  Zachary  ;  and  Baronius 
affirms,  that  it  was  entirely  demolilhed  and  broke  to  pieces. 

On  the  pulpit  are  feveral  fcriptural  hilfories,  finely  executed  st.  Bernik, 
in  white  marble,  by  Nicolas  Pifani ;  and  the  wooden  pülpit,  Minus’s  pul- 
in  which  St.  Bernhardinus  ufed  to  preach,  is  oppofite  to  thepit# 
latter,  with  this  infcription : 

Fidgurantibus  pro  Jefu  vocibusy 
Ahias  admirante  p atria 
Cöeleßi  mißt  ex  ore 

BERNHARDINUS 

Suggeßum  hoc  olim  refonani 
Spectator  fi  pi  us 
Recolenti  animo 
Venerare . 

x  Reader,  if  religion  be  not  a  ffranger  to  thy  heart,  de- 

*  voutly  revere  this  pulpit  which  formerly  refounded  with  the 

*  thunder  of  Bernhardi'nus’s  eloquence,  whilft  with  a  heaven- 

*  ly  voice  he  fet  forth  the  glory  of  Jefus  to  the  enraptured 
c  audience,  who  received  his  preaching  with  univerfal  ap- 

*  plaufe.5 

Over  the  great  altar  are  twelve  angels  of  brafs,  and  four 
large  filver  chandeliers. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  baptiffery  (which  is  a  different  building  Cappella  <?e? 
from  the  large  fubterraneous  baptiffery)  is  a  brals  Ifatue  of  Battifier*, 
John  the  Baptiff.  This  chapel  is  grit  with  equal  beauty  and 
richnefs,  and  has  a  pretty  cupola  ;  adjoining  to  it  is  a  ffatcly 
monument  of  one  of  the  name  of  Zondadari.  The  fplendid 
chapel  oppofite  to  it  derives  its  name  from  Alexander  VII. 

G  2  the 
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the  founder,  and  in  it  are  two  excellent  marble  flatues  by  the 
chevalier  Bernini ;  one  of  a  woman  almoft  naked,  and  in  a 
praying  attitude,  the  other  of  an  old  man  killing  a  crucifix 
on  which  he  is  reclining.  The  firfl  probably  may  be  de- 
figned  for  the  penitent  proflitute,  and  the  other  for  St.  Je- 
rom.  Here  are  alfo  two  other  llatues  by  Bernini’s  difciples, 
and  two  pidfures  by  Carlo  Maratti ;  one  of  the  annunciation, 
and  the  other  of  the  Virgin’s  flight  to  Egypt.  The  wall 
about  the  altar  is  overlaid  with  lapis  lazuli.  The  roof  of  the 
whole  church  is  painted  with  azure,  and  as  it  were  flrewed 
with  golden  liars.  But  the  principal  objedl  of  admiration 
here  is  the  pavement,  which  is  inlaid  with  gems  and  the  fineft 
marbles  ;  particularly  that  part  under  the  great  cupola  is  no¬ 
bly  executed,  and  the  floor  about  the  great  altar  reprefenting 
the  intended  facrifice  of  Il'aac  is  incomparable.  The  figures 
concerned  in  the  facrifice  in  this  laft  piece  are  all  as  big  as 
the  life  ;  whereas  the  other  pieces  are  much  fmaller.  It 
would  require  the  Ikill  of  the  moll  ingenious  painter  to  repre- 
fent  the  hiflory  fo  well  with  colours,  as  it  is  here  in  inlaid 
work.  The  artilt  who  made  it,  according  to  fome,  was 
Maccarino  ;  others  fay  it  was  begun  by  Duccio  di  Siena,  and 
finilhed  by  Beccafumi.  For  better  preferving  thefe  invalua¬ 
ble  pieces  they  are  covered  with  boards,  which  however,  are 
removed  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  llrangers,  whofe  appearance 
promifes  fome  return  for  fuch  a  compliment. 

Through  a  grate  in  the  pavement  one  may  look  down  into 
St.  John’s  church,  which  lies  diredlly  under  the  cathedral, 
and  there  is  an  entrance  to  it  at  the  foot  of  the  afeent.  This 
fingularity  is  occafioned  by  the  uneven  and  hilly  fituation  of 
the  city.  In  the  font  of  St.  John’s  church,  or  rather  the  ca¬ 
thedral  baptillery,  are  two  bronze  bafs-reliefs ,  rfeprefenting 
the  baptifm  of  Chrill,  and  the  apprehending  of  John  the 
Baptill. 

From  the  church  one  is  condudled  into  the  libraria  vecchia , 
or  old  library,  where  thirty  very  large  defks  or  book-llands 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  embellilhed  with  very  elegant  paint¬ 
ings  in  miniature,  Hand  upon  four  long  tables.  A  conlidera- 
ble  number  of  choice  manuferipts  were  alfo  prefented  to  this 
library  by  pope  Pins  II ;  but  in  Charles  Vth’s  time  fome  of 
them  were  lent  to  Florence,  and  others  to  Spain,  fo  that  his  i 
native  city  had  but  a  fhort  enjoyment  of  his  munificence.  . 
I  he  principal  adlions  of  that  pope’s  life  are  painted  here  in  1 
f ref co  on  the  wall  \  the  deiign  is  by  Raphael,  and  the  colour¬ 
ing  by  Bernardino  Pinturicchio  da  Perugia,  who  was  a  difei- 
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pie  of  Pietro  Perugino  at  the  fame  time  with  Raphael :  The 
firH  piece  on  the  rio;ht-hand  of  the  entrance  is  faid  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  Raphael’s.  The  whole  work  is  a  monument  of  the 
regard  of  cardinal  Piccolomini  for  the  honour  of  Pius  II. 
who  had  been  a  very  affectionate  uncle  to  him.  Another 
inffance  of  his  generous  difpofition  are  the  three  graces  of 
marble  Handing  in  the  middle  of  the  library,  which  are  fine 
antique  pieces  -f  but  one  of  them,  by  fome  accident,  is  with¬ 
out  a  head. 

The  above-mentioned  Pinturicchio  died  in  1513,  aged  59  Death  of 
years,  of  a  broken  heart  for  the  lofs  of  five  hundred  Scudi  *,  pinturicchio 
which  he  had  hoarded  up,  and  concealed  in  a  clofet  in  his  painxr‘ 
painting  room. 

Oppofite  to  the  cathedral  is  a  fpacious  hofpital  founded  by 
a  fhoemaker,  who  lies  buried  in  the  church  belonging  to  it ; 
in  return  for  his  liberality  he  was  canonized,  and  has  a  Hatue 
ereCted  to  his  memory  with  this  appofite  infcription  : 


Sutor  ultra  crepidam. 


c  A  fhoemaker  may  go  beyond  his  laft.’ 

The  Jefuits  church,  as  ufual,  is  very  fine  and  adorned  with  Jefuits 
a  great  many  marble  ftatues.  That  of  the  Auguflines  is  ^hurch* 
worth  feeing  for  the  admirable  fculpture  on  the  high  altar. 

On  each  fide  of  the  Ciborio,  or  tabernacle.  Hands  an  angel 
of  white  marble,  holding  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand. 

The  head  of  St.  Catherine  de  Sienna,  which  one  of  her  St- 
countrymen,  upon  her  dying  at  Rome,  out  of  a  pious  zeal,  ‘ 1 
fevered  from  her  body  and  brought  away  to  Sienna,  is  kept 
here  with  the  greatefl  veneration,  being  exhibited  to  view 
only  twice  a  year.  On  the  high  altar  are  two  admirable  marble 
ffatues  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  a  fine  chapel  here  painted  by  Sodorno.  It 
would  be  endlefs  and  impertinent  to  enter  upon  a  particular 
account  of  the  life  of  this  faint,  which  is  a  heap  of  abfurdities. 

The  Dominicans  here  pretend  to  fhcw  the  ring  given  her  by 
Chrifl  at  the  folemnization  of  his  efpoufals  with  her,  which 
are  profanely  faid  to  have  been  performed  with  celeHial 
fplendor,  whilH  king  David  graced  the  folemnity  with  the 
mufic  of  his  harp.  The  houle  in  which  fhe  lived  with  her 
parents  is  now  an  oratory,  and  her  private  chamber  is  con- 


*  About  125 1.  flerling. 
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verted  into  a  chapel  profufely  adorned  with  ftucco  work, 
fbulpture,  painting,  and  gilding.  As  to  the  ridiculous  tale 
of  the' five ßigmata  with  which  our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have 
marked  her,  it  is  fufficiently  known ;  and  this  country 
abounds  with  books  fluffed  with  fuch  fables,  printed  with 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  higheft  dignitaries  in 
the  Romifh  church.  .T  he  Scotifts  alone  make  no  great  ac¬ 
count  of  St.  Catherine,  fhe  having,  after  a  pretended  revela¬ 
tion  on  this  head,  declared,  that  Mary  the  mother  of  Chrift, 
like  other  women,  was  conceived  in  original  fin,  which  is  no 
fmall  counterpoife  againft  the  revelation  made  to  St.  Bridget 
in  behalf  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  the  Thomifts  ftrenuoufly  urge  in  fupport  of  their  opi¬ 
nion. 

iTnfcription  I  mull  not  omit  an  old  pidfure  in  the  Dominican  church 
under  an  i-  Gf  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jefus  in  her' arms,  with 
Virgin^  the  the  following  infcription  in  old  monkifh  verfes  : 

Mary.  ■  1  * 

;  Me  Guido  de  Senis  diebus  depinxit  amcenis , 

dauern  Chriflus  lenis  nullis  nolit  agere  pcenis» 

4nno  D.  MCCXXIL 


c  Guido  of  Sienna,  whom  Chrift  faves  from  future  pu- 
c  nifhment,  painted  me  in  happy  times,  namely,  in  the 
*  year  122 1.’ 

J 
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This  old  piece  being  a  tolerable  performance  for  thofe 
times,  the  Siennefe  produce  this  infcription  to  invalidate  the 
boaft  of  the  Florentines,  namely,  that  painting  owes  its  re¬ 
vival  to  their  famous  Giovanni  Cimabue.  In  iome  churches 
of  the  city  of  Bologna  are  to  be  feen  old  pidhires  prior  to  Ci¬ 
mabue,  which  is  confequently  another  argument  againft  the 
t  retentions  of  the  Florentines.  Cimabue  was  born  at  Flo- 
it  nee  in  the  year  1240,  and  died  there  in  1300.  He  learned 
the  art  of  painting  under  fome  Greek  painters,  but  in  a  few 
years  was  able  to  teach  his  matters  ;  by  his  countrymen  he 
is-  fuppofed  to  be  the  inventor  of  painting  in  frefco.  He 
muft  however  be  allowed  the  honour  of  having  firft  intro¬ 
duced  a  correctnefs  and  propriety  in  defign,  in  which  his  Ita¬ 
lian  predecefiors  were  very  deficient. 

•  Not  far  from  the  Dominican  church  there  is  a  remarkable 
bridge  which  runs  a-crofs  a  ftreet  but  the  inconfiderable 
height  of  this  bridge  does  not  admit  of  any  buildings  under 
the  arches  like  that  of  Genoa,  ... 
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The  Francifcan  church  here  abounds  in  fine  painting ;  Francifcan 
among  which  are  a  defcent  from  the  crofs  by  Sodorno,  La-  c^urch* 
zarus  rifing  from  the  grave,  by  Franc.  Vanni,  and  fome 
pieces  of  fculpture  by  Beccafumi.  In  the  convent-garden  is 
an  ever-green  oak,  laid  to  have  fprung  from  St.  Francis’s 
ftaff,  which  was  here  fluck  in  the  ground.  Spon',  in  his  faints  walk- 
travels  through  Greece  (tom.  i.  p.  232.)  mentions  a  large  ing  ftaves. 
wild  cherry-tree  near  the  old  caftle  at  Smyrna,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  of  the  Greek  church 
to  have  been  inftantaneoufly  produced  frpm  the  ftaff  of  StP 
Polycarp.  In  like  manner  Hercules’s  club,  which  was  an 
olive-tree,  is  faid  by  the  ancients  to  have  taken  root  and  be¬ 
come  a  flourifhing  tree,  (fee  Paufanias,  lib.  ii.  p.  74.)  Of 
the  miraculous  thorn  fet  by  Eberhard  Long-beard,  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  at  his  hunting-feat  of  Einfidel  near  Tubingen^ 

I  have  already  given  fome  account. 

Sienna  improved  the  opportunity  of  the  German  interreg*-  Wow  Slenn^ 
num,  to  recover  its  liberty,  after  which,  however,  it  was  in  [fbc°r^red  lts 
continual  agitations  through  the  broils  of  the  principal  fami¬ 
lies  ;  efpecially  thoie  of  Malatefta  and  Petruzzi.  At  laft,  in 
the  year  1554,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  reduced  them  entire¬ 
ly  under  his  power  ;  and  at  his  refignation,  in  the  year  1556, 
their  fovereignty  devolved  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 

This  prince  afterwards,  in  confideration  of  a  large  fum  of 
ready  money,  and  a  promiie  that  they  fhould  not  take  part 
with  the  French,  ceded  the  country  to  Cofmo  I.  duke  of 
Florence  ;  however,  he  refervedh  to  himfelf  fome  maritime 
towns,  as  Piombino,  Orbitello,  Telamone,  Porto  Hercole, 

Porto  St.  Stefano,  Portolongono,  together  with  the  ifland  of 
Elva,  all  making  what  is  called  the  Stato  de  gli  preßdii ,  fa 
called  from  the  Spaniards  keeping  garrifons  in  theie  towns. 


Sienna,  February  3,  1730. 


I  am, 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

.  .  v.,  .  .. 

Journey  through  Radicofani,  Aquapendente,  Bol- 

fena,  Monte hafeone,  Viterbo,  &c.  to  Rome. 

'  ••  -  •  -  » 

S  I  R, 

’•£  )  3  >  ^ 

FO  R  the  firfl  two  flages  from  Sienna  to  Radicofani,  that 
is  as  far  as  Buonconvento,  the  country  is  perfectly  de¬ 
li  oh  tful,  and  the  road  runs  between  fine  rows  of  trees  regu- 
larly  planted.  The  fields  on  each  fide  are  covered  with  vines, 
olive-trees,  &c.  But  as  you  advance  further,  the  country 
begins  to  abate  of  its  fertility  and  beautiful  appearance. 
Buonconvento  is  famous  in  hiftory  for  being  the  place  where 
the  emperor  Henry  VIT.  is  faid  to  have  been  poiloned  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament,  by  Bernardo  di  Montepolitiano,  a  Do¬ 
minican  monk,  in  1313.  *  The  Dominicans  have  laboured 
hard  to  wipe  .off  this  ltain,  and  for  that  purpofe  appeal  to  a 
written  tellimonial  granted  by  John  king  of  Bohemia,  fon  of 
the  emperor  Henry,  in  confirmation  of  their  innocence  ;  but 
to  very  little  purpofe,  as  appears  by  the  multitude  of  writers 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  for,  according  to  Dubra- 
vius,  (Hift.  Bohem.  lib.  xx.  p.  527.)  John  was  deterred 
from  making  an  exa 61  enquiry  into  the  manner  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  as  fuch  a  proceeding  would  certainly  have  in¬ 
volved  him  in  frefh  troubles.  Befides,  the  death  of  Henry 
VII.  is  not  the  only  infbnce  of  priefls  having  abufed  the  fa- 

*  Several  difeafes  threatened  this  emperor  with  approaching  death  $ 
but  the  immediate  caule  of  it  was  unqueftionably  the  poifon  which  Mon¬ 
tepolitiano  concealed  betwixt  his  fingers  and  mixt  in  the  chalice.  Heda 
in  hilt,  epife. Ullrajedl.  p.  231.  affirms,  that  this  wretch  had  been  bribed 
to  this  fa£t  by  the  treacherous  Florentines  with  eleven  thoufand  ducats. 
Henry  immediately  perceived  the  effects  of  the  poifoi] ;  upon  which  he 
laid  to  his  murderer  in  a  low  voice,  Domine  recedatis.  Nam  fi  percipiant 
T eutonici  &  noßri  decuoti  malum ,  rjuod  nobis  feeißis ,  morte  miferabili  morie- 
mim.  ‘  Sir,  withdraw ;  for  fhould  the  Germans  and  my  attendants  know 
f  what  you  have  done  to  me,  you  may  expedlfome  dreadful  kind  of  death.* 
More  inftances  of  fuch  impious  and  [execrable  methods  of  poifoning  may 
fee  ieen  in  Paulinus’s  Philofopical  Amufcments. 
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crament  in  the  perpetration  of  their  revenge,  witnefs  Hiero- 
nymo  Savina,  abbot  of  S.  Maria  di  Mifericordia,  who  was 
convicted  of  the  like  fadt  at  Venice,  of  which  I  fhall  give  a 
further  account  in  another  place.  Cureus,  in  Annal.  Silef. 
p.  244.  relates,  that  Pope  Adrian  VI.  was,  at  the  inftigation 
of  fome  of  the  cardinals,  taken  off  by  a  poifoned  hoft.  And 
Hojer,  in  his  hiftory  of  Denmark,  mentions  a  like  execra¬ 
ble  villany  pradifed  by  bifhop  Arnefaft  at  Aarhus  in  1259, 
on  Chriftian  I.  king  of  Denmark. 

Tornieri,  the  third  ftage  on  this  road,  is  famous  for  its  ex-  Montalcino 
cellent  Montalcino  wine,  which  grows  on  the  mountains  of wine« 
Montalcino,  a  little  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  wine 
is  white,  and  in  tafte  and  oilinefs  fomething  like  the  Vina  di 
Nizza,  or  Nice  wine. 

Radicofani,  the  beft  frontier  town  of  the  Florentine  terri-  Radicofani.1 
lories,  conftfts  of  a  few  houfes  and  a  caftle  upon  a  very  high 
rock  ;  but  to  fave  travellers  the  trouble  of  going  up  to  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  the  poft-houfe  lies  fomething  below  the 
town.  From  Sienna  to  Aquapendente,  the  firft  place  worth 
mentioning  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  the  poft-houfes  (land 
ftngle,  and  afford  but  very  indifferent  entertainment.  Here 
a  ftrange  alteration  in  the  face  of  the  country  offers  itfelf,  the 
environs  of  Radicofani  being  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  without 
the  leaf!  tree,  or  almoft  any  kind  of  herbage  to  be  feen. 

On  the  left  hand  from  Radicofani  towards  Perugia,  among  Ancient 
the  mountains,  lies  Chiufa  or  Clufium,  anciently  the  refidence 
of  king  Porfena  ;  but  it  is  now,  on  account  of  the  unhealth- 
fulnefs  of  the  air  almoft  forfaken. 

On  an  eminence,  more  towards  the  north,  viz .  betwixt  Montepulci- 
Arezzo,  Cortona  and  Perugia  ftands  Montepulciano  or  Mons  an0* 
Politianus,  the  birth-place  of  Angelus  Politianus.  Pope 
Marcellus  II.  and  his  nephew  the  famous  cardinal  Bellarmine. 

The  wine  here  is  reckoned  among  the  beft  of  all  Italy,  and 
is  always  to  be  had  at  Radicofani. 

Aquapendente  is  an  epifcopal  fee  ;  the  city  of  Caftro,  Aquapen- 
which  formerlv  lay  betwixt  it  and  the  fea,  having  been  de-  dente* 
ftroyed  by  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  the  bifttop  ol  that  city,  whom  the  inhabitants  mur¬ 
dered  in  a  tumult.  At  Aquapendente  the  country  begins  to 
be  level. 

Bolfena  lies  to  the  left,  on  the  Lago  di  Bolfena,  or  as  it  Bolfena, 
was  anciently  called  Lacus  Vulfinus,  which  is  thirty-five  Ita¬ 
lian  miles  in  circumference.  In  this  lake  are  two  iflands,  Manets  in 
namely  Bifentina  and  Martana,  with  a  church  on  each  ifland, the  lake- 

one 
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one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Chriftina,  who  was  born  at 
Bolfena,  and  her  reiiques  are  worfhipped  there.  In  the  ifland 
of  Bifentina  the  unfortunate  Amalafunta,  daughter  of  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  OArogoths,  is  faid  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  the  year  534,  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  Theodatus, 
her  coufin,  whom  file  had  admitted  to  a  mare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  find  in  Pliny,  that  thefe  two  iflands  in  the  Lacus  Vul- 
finus  were,  in  his  time,  floating  ;  whereas  at  prefent  they  are 
entirely  fixed  *.  Such  alterations  are  not  impoflible,  and 
Pliny  could  fcarce  be  miftaken  about  an  ifland  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome ;  but  what  he  adds,  that  thefe  iflands  af¬ 
firmed  all  forms  except  a  quadrangular  figure,  is  fomething 
very  extraordinary.  His  words  are,  (Hift.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
95.)  Infules  fiuftuantes — in  Tarquinicnß  lacu  magno  Italics 
dues  nemora  circumferunt ,  nunc  triquetram  figuram  edentes , 
nunc  rotundam  complexu ,  ventis  impellentibusy  quadratam  nun - 

quam . 

*  Moft  of  the  ancient  natural  philofophers  had  very  dark  and  confufed 
notions  of  floating  iflands.  Some  imagined  them  to  confift  of  folid  earth, 
covered  with  hills  and  woods,  and  well  peopled  $  fo  that  the  romantic 
defeription  of  the  poet  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Petronius  in  frag* 
raent.  p.  74. 

Delos  jam  ßabili  r&vinSla  terra. 

Olim  purpureo  mart  natabaty 
Et  moto  levis  bine  1st  inde  njento 
Ibat  fluftibus  inquieta  f urn  mis  y 
Mox  illam  geminis  deus  catenis 
Hue  alta  Gyara  ligavif,  illsc 
Conßänti  Mycona  dedit  tenendam . 

‘  Delos ,  connected  with  the  fable  earth, 

*■  Was  once  imped'd  by  ev’ry  blaft  of  wind, 
f  And  floated,  Wand’ring  in  the  azure  main. 

*  At  laft  a  god,  with  adamantine  chains, 

*  Affix’d  this  ifle  to  lofty  Gyara, 

‘  And  Mycone  among  the  Cyclodes.’ 

And  Ovid.  Metam,  lib.  vi.  ver.  331. 

Gut  ( Latoft/f )  quondam  regia  Juno 
Qrbe  inter  dixit :  quam  <vix  erratica  Delos 
Qrantem  excepit ,  turn  quum  levis  infula  nahat* 

1  W’hom  cruel  Juno  banifli’d  from  the  earth, 

*  Her  Delos,  then  A  wand'ring  floating  ifle, 

e  Mov’d  with  her  flowing  tears  and  pray’rs  recoil’d.' 

Even 
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quam.  4  The  two  floating  iflands  in  the  great  Tarquinian 
4  lake  move  about  with  their  groves,  fometimes  afluming  a 
4  triangular,  fometimes  a  globular  form,  but  are  never  known 
4  to  be  of  a  fquare  figure/  This  lake  derives  the  name  of 
Tarquinan  from  T arquinium,  one  of  the  principal  twelve 
Etrurian  cities,  whofe  territories  anciently  extended  to  the 
Lacus  Vulfinus,  as  may  be  feen  in  Dionyf.  Halic.  lib.  iv. 

Strabo  lib.  v.  Livy,  Frontinus,  and  Vitruvius ;  and  to  this 
day  its  ruins  are  called  Tarquene,  and  may  be  feen  on  the 
left-hand  in  the  way  from  Rome  to  Bolfena. 

Bolfena  is  but  a  poor  town,  and  for  what  reputation  it  Miracle  of  a 
has  is  indebted  to  a  pretended  miracle  that  happened  here,  hoft. 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  feaft  of  Corpus-Chrijti- day.  The 
ancient  Volfinium,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etru¬ 
ria  *,  lies  in  ruins  on  an  eminence  near  this  place.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  c.  52.  it  was  deftroyed  by  lightning, 
though  he  does  not  fpecify  the  time  of  fuch  an  accident ;  but 
if  it  happened  any  confiderable  time  before  the  Chriftian 
/Era,  either  the  city  was  repaired,  or  another  of  the  fame 
name  was  built  in  its  place  ;  it  being  clear  from  Tacitus, 

Annal.  iv.  c.  1.  that  iTlius  Sejanus,  Tiberius's  unworthy  fa¬ 
vourite,  was  a  native  of  Volfinium  ;  to  which  Juvenal  alfo 
alludes  in  his  fatires  : 

Even  the  wife  Seneca  fpeaks  confidently  of  this  affair,  ^uaeß.  Nat.  lib.  iii. 
c.  75.  With  Seneca  agrees  Macrohius,  Saturnal  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Pliny 
more  cautioufly  lays,  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  12.  Cycladum  media ,  templo 
Apollinis  &  mercatu  celebrata  Delos :  quae  diu  fiudluata ,  ut  froditur . 

*  Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  famous  for  commerce,  and  for  Apollo’s 
1  temple,  floated  for  a  long  time,  as  it  is  faid.’  From  the  late  improve¬ 
ments  in  natural  philofophy  it  may  be  conje&ured,  that  lakes,  elpecially 
thole  of  a  large  extent,  may  produce  floating  iflands  in  the  following 
manner :  great  quantities  of  the  long  grais  growing  at  the  bottom,  de¬ 
taches  ltfelf,  and  afeends  implicated  together  up  to  the  furface  of  the 
water  \  and  the  agitation  of  thele  lakes,  by  ftorms,  caufes  a  light  flime 
to  afeend,  or  impregnates  the  water  with  fandy  or  terrene  particles,  which 
intermix  with  the  floating  ^fafs,  &c.  The  wind  likewife  drives  the  lighter 
fand  from  the  lliore,  which  alio  fettles  on  the  aforelaid  mixture  of  grafs 
and  mud ;  winch  increalmg  in  length  of  time,  is  imagined  to  be  a  folid 
floating  lfland.  Hence  it  may  be  reafonably  doubted,  whether  the  fixed 
iflands  in  the  Lacus  Vidimus  be  thofe  deferibed  by  Pliny. 

*  Metrodorus  Scepiius,  who  got  that  furname  from  his  hatred  of  the 
Romans,  charges  them  with  attacking  Voilinium  for  no  other  caufe  than 
to  get  into  their  hands  two  thoul’and  ltatues  which  were  in  that  city.  Vid. 

Plin.  lib,  x**iv.  c.  7.  •  ‘  • 

I  '  »♦  I  • 
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Montefiaf- 

cone. 


— - - Idem  Populus ,  ft  Nurfeia  Thitfco 

Faviffet ,  ft  opprejja  foret  fecura  fenedlus 

Principisy  häc  ipfä  Sejanum  diceret  bora 

Augußum - - 

c  This  fame  unthinking  people,  if  Nurfcia  had  favoured 
c  that  Tufcan  villain  Sejanus,  and  Tiberius  been  taken  off 
c  in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  practices,  would  have  imme- 
e  diately  proclaimed  him  emperor.* 

Nurfcia,  according  to  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  Caelius,  lib. 
xxii.  c.  3.  and  Tertullian,  was  a  particular  goddefs,  poffibly 
the  genius  or  the  fortune  of  Volfinium. 

Montefiafcone  is  fituated  upon  a  mountain,  but  would  be 
little  known,  were  it  not  on  account  of  its  white  mufcadel 
wine,  which  yet  feldom  comes  to  perfection,  as  it  will 
not  bear  keeping.  Some  are  for  deriving  the  name  of  this 
town  from  Fiafcone,  which  in  Italian  fignifies  a  large  flafk  ; 
but  it  might  with  greater  reafon  be  deduced  from  the  Falifci, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
and  it  is  conje&ured  to  have  been  the  capital  of  that  people. 
On  the  left-hand  coming  into  the  city  is  St.  Flavian’s  church, 
in  which  is  a  monument,  faid  to  be  ereCted  to  the  memory  of 
a  German,  who  unhappily  was  fo  taken  with  the  Montefiaf- 
cone  wine,  that  he  drank  himfelf  into  a  fever,  which  foon 
carried  him  off.  *  But  of  whatever  country  or  family  this 

*  Tt  is  probably  from  the  general  prejudice  concerning  the  intemperance 
of  the  Germans  that  this  Bacchanalian  was  conje6lured  to  be  of  that 
country'.  The  Italians  indeed  are  very  liberal  of  their  reproaches,  as  ap¬ 
peal's  in  the  following  diftricn  : 

German;  foffunt  magnum  tolerare  labor  em, 

O  uiinam  pojjint  &  tolerare  ßtim ! 

*  Though  fleeFd  to  toils,  and  dauntlefs  in  the  field, 

*  To.thirft  the  iottifli  Germans  quickly  yield.’ 

In  anfwer  to  this,  nothing  can  be  more  appofite  than  the  following 
linejs,  by  way  of  recrimination : 

* 

Ut  nos  duraßtis ,  ßc  <vos  Venus  unpr-oba  'vexaty 
Lex  data  eß  Veneri  Julia ,  nulla  mero* 

4  \  ou’re  given  to  filthy  lulls,  and  we  to  drink  5 

*  1  he  Julian  law  your  vices  can’t  confine, 

6  Wliweas  no  law  torbids  die  ufe  of  wise,' 

toping 
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toping  traveller  was,  his  other  mprits,  which  procured  him 
the  honour  of  being  buried  before  the  altar,  are  indifputable  ; 
having,  for  the  clearance  of  his  foul  out  of  purgatory,  left  fix 
hundred  f  fcudi  to  the  church  and  the  poor  ;  the  intereft  of 
which  is  annually  diftributed  to  the  poor  in  bread  and  cheefe. 
Another  traveller,  whofe  attachment  to  the  wines  of  Italy 
had  alfo  fhortened  his  days,  lies  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghofl  at  Sienna,  with  this  epitaph  : 

Vina  dabant  vitam ,  mortem  mihi  vina  dedere , 

Sobrius  auroram  cernere  non  potui  : 

Ojj'a  merum  fitiunt ,  vino  confperge  fepulchrum 
Et  calice  epoto ,  chare  viator  abi . 

Valets  Potatores  ! 

4  Wine,  after  being  the  joy  of  my  life,  proved  the  caufe 
*  of  my  death  ;  nor  did  I  ever  fee  the  dawn  of  day  fober. 
4  My  bones  are  (till  dry ;  therefore,  dear  traveller,  pour 
4  wine  on  my  grave,  and  drinking  a  cup  thyfelf,  by  way  of 
4  requiem  to  my  foul,  go  on  and  profper. 

4  Adieu,  honed  topers  !* 


From  Montefiafcone  the  road  at  firft  is  on  a  defcent ;  but 
vou  foon  afcend  to  much  higher  mountains,  which  are  to  be 
eroded  in  the  way  to  V iterbo,  where  a  delicious  plain  be¬ 
gins-  , 

Viterbo  is  the  capital  of  that  country  which  was  annexed  Viterbo, 
to  the  papal  fee  by  the  gift  of  the  celebrated  Mathildis,  to 
whofe  memory  an  infeription  on  done  has  been  fet  up  in  the 
council-houfe.  The  Roman-Catholic  writers  inform  us, 
that  the  fird  date  of  this  opulent  princefs’s  liberality  to  St. 

Peter’s  fucceflbrs  was  in  the  year  1077,  in  the  time  of  Gre¬ 
gory  VII.  and  that  this  donation  was  repeated  in  the  year 
1 102,  to  Pafchal  II.  as  is  related  at  large  in  Chartula  Comi- 
tijjie  Mathildis  fuper  conceffione  bonorum  fuorum  Romance  Ec - 
defies  fafta^  tom.  I.  Script .  rer.  Brunfv.  Leibnit.  p.  687,  feq. 

But  granting  the  truth  of  this  account,  yet  is  it  evident  that 
fuch  alienations  to  the  prejudice  of  the  emperor  and  empire 
were  not  founded  on  judice.  Though  the  country  about  Vi¬ 
terbo  be  very  fertile,  the  city  itfelf  is  but  thinly  peopled,  con¬ 
taining  fcarce  fifteen  thoufand  fouls ;  notwithstanding  this,  it 
has  no  lefs  than  fifteen  parifh  churches,  befides  a  great  num- 

IZ7  1.  10  s.  fterling. 
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ber  of  convents  and  hofpitals.  Among  the  feveral  fountains 
in  this  city,  that  in  St.  Lucia's  fquare  is  juftly  admired  as  the 
moft  elegant  for  the  workmanfhip,  and  affords  the  beft  wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  cathedral  are  the  monuments  of  pope  Alexander 
IV.  Clement  IV.  Adrian  V.  and  John  XXI.  The  Fran- 
cifcan  nuns  Ihew,  as  they  imagine,  or  pretend  at  leaft,  the 
body  of  St.  Rofa  di  Viterbo,  which  is  uncorrupted  indeed, 
but  quite  black,  and  dried  up  like  a  mummy. 

Two  or  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Viterbo  Hands  a  moft  de¬ 
lightful  villa  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lanti,  which  had  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  of  the  many  dukes  who  have  fucceed- 
ed  each  other  in  this  feat  for  fome  hundred  years  paft,  not 
one  has  negle&ed  to  improve  it  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  ; 
and  accordingly  this  palace  abounds  in  fine  pictures,  antique 
ftatues,  and  rich  furniture.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  exceed 
the  fountains,  grottos,  canals,  walks,  harbours,  and  groves 
in  the  gardens  here. 

The  palace  of  Caprarola,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Parma, 
Hands  at  the  diftance  of  ten  Italian  miles  from  Viterbo  to¬ 
wards  Rome  ;  but  out  of  the  poft  road.  It  is  a  place  very 
well  worth  feeing,  and  was  built  in  the  fixteenth  century,  by 
cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  under  the  infpecftion  of  the  cele-' 
brated  architedf  Giacomo  Barocci  da  Vignola.  Its  figure  is^ 
a  pentagon  outwardly,  and  refembles  a  citadel ;  but  the  in¬ 
ward  court,  which  h^s  a  gallery  round  it  is  quite  circular, 
and  yet  the  apartments  are  fquare,  and  well  contrived.  The 
whole  art  of  this  fingularity  confifts  in  the  different  thicknefs 
allowed  to  the  partition- walls.  From  the  top  of  it  the  city 
of  Rome  may  be  difcerned,  though  it  be  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  Italian  miles  diftant.  In  this  palace  is  a  moft  fuperb 
ftair-cafe  ;  and  it  is  alfo  famous  for  a  whifpering-hall,  in 
which,  four  perfons  Handing  clofe  to  the  wall  oppofite  to 
each  other,  may  converfe  without  being  heard  by  a  fifth 
Handing  in  the  center.  A  ftamp  with  a  foot  on  the  floor  of 
this  hall  makes  a  noife,  which,  to  thofe  who  are  without, 
founds  like  the  report  of  a  piftol.  The  cielings  and  frizes  of 
feveral  of  the  apartments  are  painted  by  the  two  Zuccaros, 
who,  particularly  in  the  cardinal's  bedchamber,  have  fhewed 
an  admirable  fkill  and  judgment ;  though  the  poetical  allego¬ 
ries  were  invented  by  the  commandeur  Annibal  Caro,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  letter  of  the  cardinal  Farnefe  to  him,  in  Novem¬ 
ber, 
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ber,  1562.  *  It  is  a  common  miftake  in  the  defcriptions  of 
Caprarola,  inftead  of  the  commandeur  Annibal  Caro,  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  invention  of  thefe  pieces  to  the  painter  Annibal  Ca- 
racci,  who  was  not  born  till  the  year  1560. 

The  gardens  of  Caprorola  are  likewife  of  an  elegant  de- 
fign,  and  finely  embellifhed  with  proper  ornaments. 

The  diftance  from  this  charming  place  to  Ronciglioni,  Ronciglioni, 
the  next  ftage,  is  but  three  Italian  miles.  This  town,  with 
the  country  of  the  fame  name,  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Parma. 

From  Ronciglioni  to  Monte  Rofi  the  diftance  is  feven  Ita-  Monte  Rofi. 
lian  miles  ;  and  from  Monte  Rofi  to  Baccano  it  is  feven 
more.  Hereabout,  and  a  ftage  farther,  viz.  to  Storta,  the 
country  is  mountainous,  and  the  roads  very  bad.  Indeed  the 
country  here  feems  totally  negledfed,  and  is  over-run  with  a 
kind  of  long  heath  or  broom  ;  were  it  under  any  other  go¬ 
vernment  but  the  papal,  it  would  doubtlefs  long  fince  have 
been  cleared  and  cultivated  ;  efpecially  as  the  land  is  well 
watered,  and  would  admit  of  very  confiderable  improvements. 

But  oppreftion  naturally  produces  doth  and  fupinefs,  very 
few  caring  to  work  when  they  know  that  their  induftry  and 
profperity  will  only  expofe  them  to  more  fevere  exactions,  till 
they  are  entirely  impoverifhed.  Near  Baccano  are  fome  ful-  Sulphur 
phur  mines,  which  bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  pa-  ™mes  near 
pal  trealury. 

Out  of  the  lake  of  Baccano  ifTues  the  fmall  river  Cremera, 
which  crofles  the  road,  and  after  a  courfe  of  three  miles,  runs 
into  the  Tiber.  It  is  at  prefent  called  la  Varca ,  and  is  fa¬ 
mous  in  ancient  hiftory  for  the  furprize  and  daughter  of  the 
Fabii  by  the  Vejentes.  According  to  Livy,  and  other  Ro¬ 
man  hiftorians,  three  hundred  ar/j  fix  of  the  Fabii  were  cut 
to  pieces  near  this  river ;  one  only  of  the  whole  family  fur- 
viving,  who,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  years,  had  been  left  at 
Rome  f.  But  how  Livy  and  others,  who  were  men  of  fenfe. 


*  See  Lettere  familiari  del  Commentator e  Annibale  Caro ,  vol.  II.  zg6. 
See  likewiie  Richardfon  Traite  de  la  Peinture  &  de  la  Sculpture ,  tom.  III. 
P-  536.  .  . 

f  Livius,  lib.  ii.  c.  50.  Fabios  CCCVl  periiffe  fails  con<veuit :  unum 
prope  puherem  atate  reliflum  f  ir p cm  genti  F abice--- -futurum.  *  It  is 
‘  pretty  certain  that  three  hundred  and  lix  Fabii  were  flain  ;  and  that  the 

*  only  furviving  perfon  who  was  to  reftore  that  family  being  a  boy,  was, 

*  on  account  of  his  tender  years,  left  at  home.’  He  was  the  grand- 
‘  father  of  Fabius  Maximus,  of  whom  Ennius  lays  : 

Unus  qui  nobis  c  unflan  do  refiituit  rem. 

Vide  Virgil.  JEncid.  vi.  v.  846. 

*  Whofe  wife  delays  retriev'd  the  Roman  ftate,’ 

could 
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could  fo  far  give  credit  to  this  circumftance  as  to  infert  it  in 
their  writings,  is,  I  own,  a  little  ftrange  to  me.  Livy  and 
Eutropius  fay,  that  of  thefe  three  hundred  and  fix  Fabii, 
every  one  was  capable  of  commanding  an  army.  Though 
this  is  not  to  be  underftood  ftridlly,  it  is  probable  that  only 
thofe  who  were  grown  to  years  of  maturity  were  chofen  for 
ttys  expedition ;  elfe  it  could  not  have  been  faid  of  the  fur- 
viving  Fabius,  then  near  fourteen,  that  he  was  left  at  home, 
as  too  young  for  the  field.  Now  I  leave  any  one  to  judge, 
whether,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fix  flout  gallant  men, 
and  all  of  a  very  reputable  family,  fome  few  of  them  mult 
not  have  been  married  ?  Or  fuppoling  only  ten  or  fifteen  to 
have  been  hufbands,  among  fuch  a  number,  could  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  be  the  only  one  who,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  &c,  was  left  at  home  ?  Not  to  mention  the  little 
probability  that,  among  all  that  numerous  family,  there  was 
not  one  whom  a  weak  conftitution  rendered  unfit  for  war,  or 
ficknefs  might  detain  either  at  Rome,  or  in  the  caftle  near 
Cremera ;  efpecially  as  the  Fabii  made  their  fally  from  that 
fort  to  drive  away  the  enemy’s  flocks  and  herds,  not  with^a 
defign  to  fight  a  pitched  battle. 

Nine  Italian  miles  north  of  Rome  a  wood  was  rooted  up 
by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  with  a  defign  to  deprive  robbers 
of  a  retreat,  and  to  open  a  free  paflage  for  the  north  wind 
towards  Rome  ;  and  accordingly,  fince  that  time,  the  air 
at  Rome  is  become  much  more  falubrious  ;  a  confiderable 
check  being  given,  by  this  means,  to  the  noxious  effe&s  of 
the  fouth  wind.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  woods  fouth  of 
Rome  are  kept  up  as  a  fence  againft  the  Sirocco ,  or  fouth-wefl 
wind,  and  the  exhalations  ariiing  from  the  morafles  and  ftag- 
nating  waters  on  that  fide,  which  would  otherwife  very  much 
incommode  the  city. 

The  laft  ftage  on  this  fide  Rome  is  Storta,  near  which  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Vejentes  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood.  L 
The  diftance  from  Storta  to  Rome  is  eight  Italian  miles. 

Rome,  Feb.  17,  1730 
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LETTER  XLVII. 

Of  the  Extent  of  Rome  ;  the  Pope,  his  Court,  Re-" 
venue,  and  military  Forces ;  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Benedidt  XIII.  and  the  Intrigues  of  the  Con- 
clave. 


S  I  R, 
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IN  regard  of  its  prefent  extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants,  Pre-£mf- 
fcveral  cities  may  be  found,  both  in  Europe  and  other  ^  ^ 

parts  of  the  world,  luperior  to  modern  Rome  ;  but  if  we  con-  o^c^dt-es, 
fider  its  ancient  power,  and  its  fovereignty  over  fo  many 
powerful  nations  for  fuch  a  feries  of  years,  the  whole  world 
never  produced  its  equal.  Hence  Ovid  pays  it  this  compli¬ 
ment  : 

Gentibus  eß  aliis  tellus  data  limine  certo 
Romanes  Jpatium  eß  Urbis  &  Orbis  idem ; 

*  To  ev’ry  other  ftate  are  limits  fet, 
c  And  certain  bounds,  where  its  dominion  ends  ; 

c  But  Rome’s  wide  empire  e’er  the  world  extends.* 

«  •  *  * 

And  Martial  öiles  it  Terrarum  domina  gentiumquc  Roma * 

*  Rome,  the  miftrefs  of  the  earth,  and  queen  of  nations.* 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  buildings  of  the  city 
demonflrate,  that  for  its  vaft  circumference  it  might juftly  be 
clafled  among  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  ;  though  I  can¬ 
not  fubferibe  to  the  palpable  exaggerations  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  writers  on  this  head.  According  to  Pliny,  lib. 
iii.  c.  5.  the  city  walls  in  Vefpafian’s  time,  were  thirteen 
thoufand  two  hundred  paces  in  circumference  and  Vopifcus, 
who  wrote  in  Aurelian’s  time,  magnifies  them  to  fifty  thou¬ 
fand.  This  muft  either  be  a  notorious  error  of  the  tranferi-  p^uloiwac 
her,  or  fuch  a  circuit  muff  have  included  the  feats  and  gar-  counts, 
dens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  What  Voffius,  in  his 
V aria  cbfervationes ,  endeavours  to  prove,  is  very  weak  and 
Vol.  II,  H  abfurdj 
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äbfurd  ;  for  he  would  fain  perfuade  his  readers,  that  Rome 
was  twenty  times  as  large  as  Paris  and  London  put  together  j 
that  Nero’s  palace  alone  took  up  more  ground  than  the  great- 
eft  of  our  modern  european  cities  ;  that  the  number  of  Haves 
in  Rome  amounted  t6  eight  millions,  and  the  .inhabitants  in 
general  to  fourteen  millions  ;  whereas,  according  to  him, 
the  cities  of  Paris  and  London  do  not  contain  above  Hx  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  fouls  each,  and  the  whole  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe,  do  not  exceed 
twenty-eight  millions.  Whoever  gives  credit  to  thefe  bare 
allertions  fhould  not  difpute  with  him,  when  he  affirms,  the 
inhabitants  of  Nanquin,  a  fingle  city  in  China,  to  be  above 
twenty  millions.  Thefe  exaggerations  are  ftill  far  fhort  of 
Rolefinck’s,  in  his  Fafciculus  temporum ,  who  computes  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  higheft  profperity, 
at  twenty-feven  millions  and  eighty  thoufand.  Lipfius,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Rome,  comprehends  all  the  circumjacent 
country,  as  far  as  Oftia  Aricia,  Ocriculum,  and  other  diftant 
places  ;  but  this  method  was  not  cuftomary  among  the  an¬ 
cient  writers,  and  it  would  be  juft  as  reafofiable  to  extend 
Paris  to  Verfailles,  or  include  Gravefend  within  London. 
Should  it  be  objected,  that,  according  to  Pomponius,  the 
word  urbs  fignifies  indeed  what  is  inclofed  by  the  walls  ;  but 
the  name  Rome  is  to  be  taken  In  a  larger  fenfe,  which  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  the  civilian  Paulus  in  thefe  words,  Urbis 
appeilatio  muris ,  Rorrue  autem  contbientibus  adificih  finitur , 
quod  latiu?  patet  ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  Continentia  adificia , 
or  contiguous  buildings,  do  not  include  country  feats,  villa¬ 
ges,  and  towns,  and  feme  at  a  coniiderable  diftance.  Nay, 
iuch  is  the  infatuation  of  Lipfius,  in  magnifying  the  extent 
of  Rome,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  that  he  does  »ot 
fcruple  to  alter  and  falfify  fuch  paftages  in  ancient  writers  as 
make  againft  his  chimeras,  and  blindly  follows  the  moft  ab- 
furd  and  extravagant  allertions  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  flattery  to  the  Romans.  Was  ever  any 
thing  more  ridiculous  than  what  the  orator  Ariftides  fays  of 
Rome  in  Adrian’s  time  ?  ‘  It  is  fo  large,  fays  this  writer, 

*  that  in  any  part  of  it  a  perfon  may  always,  with  lome  rea- 

*  fon,  think  himfelf  in  the  center  of  it ;  fo  that  a  whole  year 

*  is  not  fufficient  to  enumerate  other  cities,  that  are,  as  it 
c  were,  included  in  this  celeilial  city  :  whole  nations,  as  Ca- 
‘  padocians,  Scythians,  and  others,  having,  in  numbeflefs 
1  multitudes,  at  once  fettled  in  Rome.’  This  boaft,  in  rea¬ 
lity,  can  relate  only  to  the  few  quarters*  or  wards,  where 

fome 
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fome  individuals  of  thofe  nations  ufcd  chiefly  to' live.  Vefpa- 
Han’s  ämpitheatre  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height ;  yet  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xvi.  c.  16.  is  plea- 
fed  to  fay,  that  its  height  is  fcarce  difcernable  by  human  eyes. 

In  Pliny  the  elder’s  time,  the  eaftern  part  of  the  city  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  Agger  Tarquini ,  or  Tarquin’s  Rampart,  as  it 
is  to  this  day  ;  and  the  monument  of  Ceftius  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  to  have  been  the  weftern  bounds,  as  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  did  not  admit  of  tombs  or  lhpulchral  monuments  within 
the  city.  “Towards  the  Ponte  Molle,  as  in  modern  times, 
there  was  an  open  plain,  in  which  Conftantine  the  Great 
drew  up  his  army  in 'order  of  battle  ;  and  the  Vatican  mount 
is  known  to  have  been  intirely  without  any  buildings. 

It  is  very  probable,  both  from  the  prefent  ruins  and  pafla- 
ges  of  ancient  writers,  that  in  molt  places,  the  walls  of  the 
modern  city  were  the  limits  of  the  ancient,  and  that  the  en¬ 
tire  circumference  of  both  was  nearly  equal ;  but  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  number  of  buildings  on  the  fame 
ground-plot ;  for  the  plan  of  modern  Rome  plainly  fhewsj 
that  one  half  of  it  is  not  built  upon ;  and  that  thofe  places  on 
which  the  moft  fplendid  and  magnificent  ftrudlures  anciently 
flood,  are  now  turned  to  gardens,  fields,  meadows*  vine¬ 
yards,  and  even  wafte  ground.  To  wralk  round  the  circuit 
of  the  city,  including  all  the  windings  and  angles  of  the 
walls,  takes  up  at  moft  but  four  hours,  being  about  thirteen 
fhort  Italian  miles ;  whereas  a  tour  round  Paris  and  its  fu- 
burbs  will  require  fix  or  feven  hours. 

As  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  and  modern  Number  of 
Rome,  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  44.  informs  us,  that  in  the  time  of  inhabitants 
Servius  T ullius  the  citizens  were  computed  at  eighty  thou-  j£0^e cn* 
fand,  which,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Quintius,  were  increafed 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  four  thou  land  two  hundred  and 
fourteen.  (Idem.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.)  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  this  number  includes  only  fuch  Roman  citizens  as  were 
houfekeepers  at  Rome  ;  it  rather  comprehends  all  who  were 
made  free  of  the  city,  though  they  reiided  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  This  honour  at  firft  was  notfo  cheap  as  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  under  the  prevalence  of  corruption,  when  this  pri¬ 
vilege  was  lavifhly  bellowed  on  whole  cities  and  provinces  ; 
till  at  laft  the  emperor  Antoninus  declared  all  free  lubjedis  of 
the  Roman  empire  citizens  of  Rome,  and  thus  finally  abro¬ 
gated  the  diftindtion  which  otherwife  had  fuffered  continual 
violation.  At  firft,  the  Roman  legions  confifted  only  of  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Rome  j  but  this  was  foon  altered,  The  Luftra 
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were  inffituted  every  fifth  year,  for  taking  an  account  of  the 
number  of  the  people,  and  the  payment  and  proportion  of 
the  taxes.  In  the  didtatorfhip  of  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus, 
the  Roman  citizens  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
thoufand  ;  and  this  luflrum  was  a  work  of  time,  being  car¬ 
ried  on  through  all  the  provinces  (Liv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  37.)  Be¬ 
fore  the  civil  wars,  it  appears  from  Florus’s  epitome  of  Livy, 
that  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  at  the  higheft  calcula¬ 
tion,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  \  but  generally 
they  were  reckoned  to  be  betwixt  two  and  three  hundred 
thoufand,  till  the  civil  difeords  reduced  them  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand.  This  calculation  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty,  Plutarch  and  Appion  concurring  in  it ;  and  the 
latter  fays,  4  that  the  civil  wars  had  deftroyed  above  half  the 
4  Roman  citizens.’  Suetonius,  c.  41.  in  Caezare,  informs 
us,  4  that  Casfar  diminifhed  the  number  of  thofe  to  whom 
4  corn  was  diffributed  out  of  the  publiek  granaries,  and  that 
4  only  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  partook  of  that 
4  donation.’  But  on  thefe  occafions,  the  queftion  was  not 
concerning  citizenfhip,  but  indigence  ;  and  thus  all  the  com¬ 
mon  people  who  prelbnted  them  lei  ves  were  gratified.  Thefe 
calculations  being  indifputible,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
reading  in  Tacitus  what  he  fays  concerning  the  emperor 
Claudius,  Conclidit  lußrum ,  quo  cenfa  funt  civium  LXV11II 
cantena  iff  LXIIII  millia.  4  He  ordered  a  lußrum ,  by  which 
4  the  number  of  citizens  was  found  to  be  fixty-nine  clafles  of 
4  a  hundred,  and  fixty-four  of  a  thoufand  each  ;  ’  for  before, 
in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  the  number  had  increafed 
but  four  or  fix  fold.  In  the  fhort  interval  between  Caefar’s 
triumph  and  Claudius’s  lußrum ,  which  at  moil  was  not  above 
eighty  years,  according  to  this  account,  the  proportion  had 
at  once,  as  it  were,  rofe  forty-fix  to  one.  This  is  either 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  tranferibers,  or  Tacitus  had  for¬ 
med  his  computation  upon  very  different  grounds  from  Livy. 
Poflibly  the  cafe  ia,  that  in.  Tacitus’s  time,  the  number  of 
perfons,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  intitled  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  amounted  to  betwixt  fix  and  feven  mil¬ 
lions.  They  who  aferibe  to  ancient  Rome  fuch  an  incredible 
number  of  inhabitants,  if  they  allow  that  its  circumference  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  muff;  have 
recourfe  to  the  height  of  the  houfes,  but  to  very  little  pur* 
pole  :  for  Strabo,  in  his  fifth  book,  mentions  an  order  of 
Auguftus  againfl:  building  houfes  above  feventy  feet  high  ; 
and  according  to  Aurelius  Vidlor,  Trajan  reduced  the  ftan- 
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dard  to  fixty  feet,  which  is  equal  but  to  about  four  or  five 
ftories  ;  efpecially  in  hot  countries,  where  low  rooms  are 
very  inconvenient.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  this  is  the 
common  height  of  the  houfes  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  other 
modern  capital  cities,  and,  confequently,  in  this  point, 

Rome  had  no  particular  advantage  over  them. 

If  Rome  contained  fo  many  millions  of  fouls,  I  fee  little  rea- 
fon  why  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Nero,  fhould  fet  it  down  as 
fomething  very  extraordinary,  6  that  the  peftilence  in  one 
1  autumn  had  fwept  away  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  peo- 
1  pie ;  3  it  being  known  from  experience,  that  in  populous, 
cities  the  annual  number  of  natural  deaths  is  about  one  in 
twenty-fix,  or  thirty.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  city,  con¬ 
taining  four  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  without  any  peftilence  inter¬ 
fering,  mud  lofe  every  quarter  of  a  year  above  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  of  its  inhabitants.  London  contains  a  million  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  *  and  the  burials  are  annually  about  twenty-fix 
thoufand  ;  but  the  plague  in  king  Charles  the  fecond’s  time 
carried  off  ninety-feven  thoufand.  Whatever  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Rome,  it  greatly  exceeded 
thofe  of  modern  Rome.  It  appears  from  Ciacconius’s  life  of 
Gregory  XI.  that  in  1376,  all  the  fouls  in  Rome  amounted 
only  to  thirty-three  thoufand.  In  the  quiet  and  happy  reign 
of  pope  Leo,  according  to  Paulus  Jovius,  they  were  increafed 
to  eighty-five  thoufand  ;  but  in  the  tumultuous  times,  under 
Clement  VII.  they  funk  again  fo  low  as  thirty-two  thoufand. 

In  the  year  1709,  the  number  of  births  at  Rome  were  three 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-two  ;  and  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Number  of 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-eight.  Among  thefe  were  inhabitants 
forty  bifhops,  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-fix  priefts,  cm 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  regulars,  one  thou¬ 
fand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  nuns,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  courtezans,  or  common  proftitutes,  and  four¬ 
teen  moors.  In  the  above-mentioned  calculation,  the  Jews, 
who  are  generally  about  eight  or  nine  thoufand,  were  not 

*  In  the  year  1716,  a  wager  was  laid  at  Hanover,  betwixt  lord  Whar¬ 
ton  and  count  Mon^ea.  concerning  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  the  former  affirmed  to  be  fifteen  hundred  thoufand.  The  de- 

Icilion  of  this  wager  was  referred,  by  letter,  to  the  lord  mayor  ofLondon, 
who  allowed  my  lord  Wharton  to  be  in  the  wrong,  but  judged  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  at  lean  eleven  hundred  thoufand. 
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con  and 
Paris. 


thought  worthy  to  be  included.  Five  years  after  this  calcu¬ 
lation  was  made,  viz.  1714,  in  the  month  of  July,  pope 
Clement  XI.  ordered  Carraccioli  to  take  an  account  of  all  the 
Number  of  inhabitants  of  Rome,  which  then  amounted  to  a  hundred 
inhabitants  and  forty-three  thoufand  ;  whereas  Paris  can  produce  at  lea  ft 
Loader’  ^  e^g^lt  or  n*ne  hundred  thoufand,  and  London  ftill  more,  as 
may  be  evidently  feen  by  their  yearly  bills  of  mortality. 

Parallel  be-  The  laft-mentioned  city,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  has 
twixt  Lon-  increafed  prodigioufly,  and  the  difference  between  London 
arid  Paris  will  plainly  appear  to  any  one  who  takes  a  view  of 
Paris  from  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame,  and  of  London  from 
the  upper  gallery  of  St.  Paul’s.  As  to  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  London  is  better  adapted  for  it  than  Paris,  which 
abounds  with  fpacious  convents,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
bear  little  proportion  to  their  largenefs.  The  Seine  alfo  em¬ 
ploys  but  few  people,  whereas  the  many  hundreds  of  large 
vefiels,  and  fome  thoufands  of  boats  »which  ply  on  the; 
Thames,  maintain  more  peeple  than  are  ufually  found  in  a 
large  city.  Some  conjedlure  may  be  formed  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  London,  from  the  confumption  of  eatables  ; 
for,  my  lord  Townfend,  in  the  year  1725,  affured  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  at  Herenhaufen,  which  is  confirmed  by  exa£I  re- 
gifuers,  that  one  day  with  another,  it  amounts  to  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  oxen,  befides  which,  above  twenty  thoufand  Iheep,  and 
twelve  thoufand  hogs  and  calves,  are  confumed  there  every 
week.* 

The  fovereignty  of  ancient  Rome,  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  may  feem  to  raife  it  confiderably  above  modern 
Rome' ;  but  the  latter  alfo  glories  in  a  monarchy  raifed  by 
The  profoundeff  policy,  and  by  an  artifice  of  a  very  lingular 
nature  ;  and  in  refpect  of  dominion,  efpecially  before  the 
time  of  Luther,  it  almoft  furpafled  even  ancient  Rofne,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Profper's  words  : 

Fad  a  Caput  mundi  quidquid  non  pojjidet  armis 
Fed  pi  one  tonet. 

o 

.  »•  .  . 

4  She  is  become  the  metropolis  of  the  world  ;  and  tliofe 
1  countries  where  her  arms  have  not  penetrated,  fhe  holds 
4  by  the  tenure  of  religion.’ 

*  According  to  Maitland’s  calculation  for  the  fame  vear,  there  were 
confumed  in  London  in  1725,  58,244.  oxen,  711,123  fheep  and  lambs, 
554,760  calves,  and  186,932  hogs,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  offiih, 
fowl,  and  vegetables.*  It  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that  London  is  confiderably 
increafed  fir.ee  that  time.  The  number  of  houles,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  in  London,  Weftmkiiter,  and  Southwark,  is  95,968. 
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With  regard  to  external  fplendor,  its  {lately  temples,  and 
magnificent  palaces,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  modern 
Rome  is  fuperior  to  the  ancient ;  at  leaft,  in  this  particular, 

I  differ  from  St.  Auftin,  who,  preferably  to  all  other  things, 
wifhed  to  have  feen  Chrißum  in  carney  Paulum  in  ore ,  Ropiam 
in fore.  4  Chrift  in  the  flefh,  St.  Paul  preaching,  and  Rome 
4  in  its  ancient  glory/ 

What  high  ideas  Petrarch  entertained  of  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Rome,  appears  from  the  following  beautiful  lines  of 
that  celebrated  poet : 

t  '  N 

fu  quella  cli  Imperio  antica  fede9 
Tcmuta  in  puce  e  triomfante  in  guerra.  4 

Fu  !  perch ’  altro  ehe  il  loco  hor  non  fi  vede. 

Fpuella  ehe  Roma  fu  giace ,  s'  atterra. 

fhiejle  cui  Vherha  copre  e  calca  il  piede 
Fur  moli  ad  del  vicine ,  &  hor  fon  terra . 

Roma  che' l  ?nondo  vinfe ,  al  tempo  cede , 

Che  i  piani  inalza ,  e  che  l’altezza  atterra, 

Rotna  in  Roma  non  e.  Vulcano  e  Marte 
La  Grandezza  di  Roma  a  Ro?na  han  toha , 

Struggendo  l'opre  e  di  Natura  e  di  Arte 
Volio  foffopra  il  mondo  en  pclve  e  volta 
E  fra  quejle  ruine  a  terra  fparte 
In  fe  JleJJci  cade  a  morta  e  fepolta, 

4  Here  {food  th’auguft  and  ancient  feat  of  empire, 

4  In  war  victorious,  dreaded  ev’n  in  peace  i 
4  Here  (food,  alas  !  its  place  is  only  feen, 

4  And  what  was  Rome  lies  bury’d  in  its  ruins. 

4  Thofe  lofty  ffruCtures,  whofe  afpiring  heads 
4  Tow  Yd  up  to  heav’n,  are  levell'd  with  the  earth, 

4  O’ergrown  with  weeds  and  trampled  under  foot. 

4  Rome,  which  was  once  the  miftrefs  of  the  world, 

4  Yields  to  the  tooth  of  all-devouring  time, 

4  Which  levels  heights  and  raifes  humble  plains. 

4  Rome  is  no  longer  F.ome. — The  fire  and  lword 
4  Her  grandeur  have  deffroy'd,  and  kid  in  duff 
4  The  noble  works  of  nature  and  of  art  ; 

4  And  here  her  fcatter’d  fragments  lie  interr’d/ 

But  fince  Petrarch’s  time  things  are  very  much  altered  at 
Rome  -y  befides,  the  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  prejudice  of  mankind,  in  favour  of  things  loll  or  abient, 
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makes  them  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  different  light  from  thofe 
that  are  prefent  and  ftrike  the  fenfes.  The  beauty  of  a  city- 
cloth  not  wholly  confift  in  the  multitude  of  ftatues,  and  the 
enormous  extent  and  largenefs  of  public  edifices,  fuch  as  were 
the  pride  of  ancient  Rome :  And  as  Europe  at  prefent 
cannot  fhew  any  ftrudture  equal  in  beauty  and  magnificence 
to  St.  Peter’s  church  in  the  modern  city,  fo  I  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  Nero’s  golden  palace,  or  any  of  the  temples  in  ancient 
Rome,  could  be  compared  to  this  noble  edifice. 

£hii  miferanda  videt  veteris  vefligia  Romes , 

Hie  poterit  merit'd  decere :  Roma  fuit. 

Aß  qui  celfa  noves  fpeftat  Palatia  Romes , 

Hie  poterit  merito  dicere  :  Rorna  viget. 

c  Whoever  beholds  the  ruinous  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 

*  may  well  fay  Rome  is  no  more  ;  but  whoever  turns  his 
c  eyes  towards  the  fplendid  palaces  of  new  Rome,  may  as 
c  juftly  fay,  Rome  if  ill  flourifties.’ 

power  of  When  the  vaft  fums  remitted  to  this  city  from  all  Roman- 
thc  pope.  catholic  countries  are  confidered,  it  is  no  longer  a  wonder, 
that,  with  fuch  refources,  it  has  weathered  fo  many  fevere 
ftorms.  It  is  but  a  few  centuries  fince  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  fuch,  that  feveral  monarchs  not  only  paid  him  a  yearly 
tribute,  but  if  they  offered  to  acf  contrary  to  his  holinefs’s 
pleafure,  or  did  not  in  etfery  thing  fully  comply  with  his 
commands,  tumults,  excommunications,  and  fometimes  even 
the  lofs  of  their  crowns  and  dominions  were  the  confequence, 
and  this  without  anv  refpect  of  perfons,  or  diflindfion  of  na- 
proved  from  tions.  St.  Antoninus  obierves*  that  the  words  of  David,  in 
viii.  tiie  viiith  pfalm,  viz .  6  Thou  haft  put  all  things  under  his 
‘  feet ;  ail  fheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beafts  of  the  field  ; 
s  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fifh  of  the  lea,’  were  literally 
accomplifhed  in  the  pope.  The  fheep,  according  to  that 
fagatious  commentator,  fignify  the  chriftians  ;  the  oxen,  the 
Jews  ;  the  beafts  of  the  field,  the  Pagans  ;  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  good  and  evil  angels  and  laftly,  by  the  fifties  of  the 

*  Concerning  the  pope’s  prerogative  over  angels,  I  remember  in  a  ma- 
rmfeript  of  pope  Clement  the  Vlth's  bull  for  the  jubilee  of  the  year  1350, 
kept  in  the  city  library  at  Utrecht,  to  have  read  thefe  words  :  Mandamus 
fyngehs  Par  add:  quod  an  imam  illius  a  purgatorio  penitus  ahfotutam  in  Para- 
difi gloriam  mtrodücant.  ‘  We  require  and  command  the  angels  of  para- 

*  dife  that,  as  we  have  difeharged  his  loul  from  purgatory,  they  will  im- 
c  mediately  <farry  it  to  the  joys  of  puradiief 

fea. 
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fea,  are  meant,  the  fouls  in  purgatory.  The  orthodox  can¬ 
not  take  offence  at  this  interpretation,  as  they  are  compared 
to  that  innocent  ferviceable  creature  the  fheep  ;  but  the  he¬ 
retics  are  little  obliged  to  Urbano  Ce.rri,  who,  in  his  date  of 
the  Romifh  church,  always  fpeaks  of  them  as  unclean  beads  s 
and  with  his  elogium  on  pope  Innocent  XI.  for  his  zealous 
perfecution  of  heretics,  he  introduces  fome  fervent  exhorta¬ 
tions,  encouraging  him  to  go  on  ;  profanely  applying  thefe 
words  in  the  A<ds  of  the  Apodles  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Rife,  Peter  ;  kill  and  eat/ 

The  great  power  of  the  pope  muft  be  attended  with  a  very  p0pC’s  reve* 
large  revenue,  were  it  to  confift  only  of  the  profits  arifuig  nues. 
from  difpenfations,  annates,  palls,  canonizations,  &c.  But 
the  wealth  of  thofe  families,  whofe  good  fortune  it  has  been 
to  have  one  of  their  relations  exalted  to  the  papal  dignity,  is 
a  convincing  proof  of  this  ;  for,  notwithflanding  the  pope’s 
profufe  way  of  living,  they  leave  over-grown  fortunes,  both  in 
land  and  money,  to  their  heirs.  How  thofe  fortunes  are 
raifed  is  well  known  to  the  Ottoboni,  Altieri,  Chigi,  Pain- 
fili,  Barberini,  Bojghefe,  Ludovifi,  and  other  cafe  papaline , 
or  papal  families.  It  has  been  computed,  that  Urban  VIII. 
who  was  one  of  the  Barberini,  left  to  his  family  above  twen¬ 
ty-four  millions  of  Roman  feud i ;  *  and  this  partly  accrued 
from  the  confifcations  of  the  effedls  of  three  thoufand  unhappy 
perfons  who  were  put  to  death  by  the  inquifition. 

The  family  arms  of  pope  Innocent  XII.  are  three  cups, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  inverted,  implying,  that  indead  of 
filling,  he  intended  to  pour  out  and  diftribute,  adding  this 
motto,  Aliis,  nonfibi.  c  To  others,  not  to  himfelf ;  ’  but 
Pafquin  placed  the  comma  after  the  word  non ,  and  thus  quite 
altered  the  meaning,  though  with  too  much  truth. 

The  lands  and  revenues  of  the  pope  are  managed  by  the  Apoftolic 
apoflolic  chamber,  where  the  employments  are  fo  lucrative,  chamber, 
that  the  more  considerable  are  fold  for  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thoufand  dollars,  f  Collations  to  ecclefiadical  benefices, 
difpenfations,  ÜV.  are  made  out  in  the  datary,  fo  called  from 
the  ufual  fignature  Dalian  Romtz  apnd  fanElum  Petrum ,  &c.  Datary« 
when  the  pope  is  at  the  Vatican,  and  apnd  fan  El  am  Mariam 
majorem ,  when  he  is  at  the  Afuirinal  palace.  Every  indru- 
ment,  after  pafling  through  the  datary,  comes  into  the  le- 
cretary  of  date’s  office,  of  which  the  datary  is  but,  as  it 
were,  a  department.  'Ehe  rota  is  a  kind  of  parliament:,  or  RoM< 
fuperior  court  of  judicature. 

/  *  About  6,ooo;coo /.  fterling.  E  About  22,500  /.  Herling. 

The 
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Confiftory  of  The  higheft  aflembjy  is  the  confiftory,  where  the  cardi- 
cardinals,  najs  ancj  vote  .  anc[  on  fomc  particular  occafions,  there  is 

free  admittance  into  this  court,  as  happened  on  the  nth  of 
February  laft,  at  the  promotion  of  cardinal  Salyiati.  About 
nine  in  the  morning,  the  cardinals  met  in  their  long  robes 
and  mantelets  of  ermine,  but  without  any  black  fpots  3  on 
their  heads  they  wore  red  filk  caps,  fhaped  aimoft  like  thofe 
of  the  JefuitS.  The  cardinals,  who  had  been  regulars,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  habit  of  their  order,  made  of  a  thin  cloth. 
The  pope  came  in  a  clofe  epifcopal  veftment  of  gold  tiftue, 
with  a  mitre  embroidered  with  gold  on  his  head  3  arid,  on 
each  fide  of  his  feat,  which  was  elevated  above  the  reft,  and 
under  a  canopy,  was  placed  a  large  fan,  made  of  white  pea¬ 
cocks  *  feathers.  The  cardinals  fat  on  the  fecond  bench 
from  the  floor,  the  firft  bench  being  aftigned  for  their  cauda- 
tarii ,  or  train-bearers  :  the  pope  being  leated,  the  cardinals, 
with  their  robes  fweeping  the  ground,  came  up  to  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feniority,  to  make  the  ufual  falutation.f  Af¬ 
terwards  Salivati  being  called  in,  he  appeared  in  the  habit 
of  a  cardinal ;  and  having  firft  killed  the  pope’s  foot,  and 
then  his  right  hand,  his  holinefs  embraced  him.  After  this 
ceremony,  he  went  about  and  killed  all  the  cardinals.  In 
the  mean  time  a  motion  was  read  in  Latin,  concerning  a  ca¬ 
nonization  to  be  deliberated  on,  little  of  which  being  un* 
derftood,  nobody  feemed  to  give  any  heed  to  it.J  This 
round  of  falutations  being  over,  the  new  cardinal  was  again 
led  to  the  papal  chair,  where  his  holinefs,  during  the  recital 
of  fome  prayers,  put  the  read  hat  on  his  head,  but  it  was 
immediately  taken  oft  again. 

Courtly  f0f-  When  a  memorial  or  petition  is  delivered  to  the  pope, 
tening  a  de-  and  returned  with  tedium  written  on  it,  it  is  an  ill  omen,  in- 
HlaI*  dicating,  that  it  has  indeed  been  read,  but,  at  leaft  for  the 
prefent,  will  not  be  granted  3  this  manner  of  foftening  a  de- 

*  That  the  ancients  made  their  flabellas  or  fans  of  pea-cocks  feathers, 
may  be  feen  from  Montfaucon’s  Antiq.  exp.  fupfl.  tom .  i.  tab.  2.  Such 
alfo  were  the  fans  made  ufe  of  by  the  deacons  for  driving  away  the  flies, 
that  they  might-  not  fall  into  the  chalice,  ( Anfelmus ,  lib.  3.  Ep.  162. 

. Durandus lib.  4.  4.  35.  11.  8,  9,  and  the  author  of  th«  Cunßitutiones  Apo- 
ßclica ; )  and  among  the  Greeks  to  this  day,  iuch  a  flabellum  is  put  into 
the  hand  of  the  deacon  at  his  ordination. 

t  It  is  only  at  the  adoration  on  his  ele£lion,  and  at  the  coronation  of  a 
pope,  that  the  cardinals  Lifs  his  feet. 

X  Every  canonization  is  rated  at  a  hundred  thou  land  Roman  feudi,  or 
?  2:2.50/.  fterling  3  and  in  the  year  1712,  there  happened  no  lei's  than  four. 
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nial  has  fo  affinity  with  the  phrafe  ufed  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  Nous  verrons ,  c  We’ll  fee/ 

The  pope’s  military  forces,  whether  by  land  or  fea,  make  Of  the  pope’s 
no  great  figure.  The  place  where  any  of  his  foldiers  are  military 
to  be  feen,  are  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  Civita  Vecchia,  t(Jlccs* 
Urbino,  Ferrara,  and  fome  fmall  forts  on  the  frontiers.  The 
pope’s  Swils  guards  are  well  paid  and  cloathed,  yet  their  swifs  guards 
chief  employment  is  to  keep  off  the  croud  at  public  folem- 
nities.  I  muff  fay,  that  foreigners,  on  all  occafions,  find 
them  very  civil,  efpecially  if  addreffed  in  German  by  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Landfrnann,  which  is  more  than  can  always  be  faid 
of  their  countrymen  at  Verfailles.  I  remember  that  an  Au- 
ftrian  nobleman,  of  great  rank,  being  preffed  by  the  crowd, 
in  return  for  his  condefcending  compliment  of  Landfrnann) 
received  this  anfwer,  4  Ay  !  to-day  every  bear-leader  calls 
c  us  countrymen.’ 

For  preventing  all  diforders  and  tumults,  there  is,  at 
Rome,  a  corps  of  three  hundred  Sbirri,  commanded  by  a  Sbirri. 
captain,  who  is  called  il  Barigello ;  he  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  reft  by  a  gold  chain  and  medal ;  and  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  be  known,  he  wears  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

This  poft  was  formerly  very  creditable,  but  now  is  account¬ 
ed  contemptible ;  and  pope  Clement  XI.  endeavouring  to 
reftore  it  to  its  former  efteem,  by  perfuading  fome  perfons  of 
family  to  accept  of  it,  was  anfwered,  that  the  beft  way  to 
bring  that  poft  into  credit  again,  would  be  to  beftow  it  on 
the  nephew  of  a  pope,  as,  after  fuch  a  predeceffor,  no  man 
would  be  afhamed  of  it :  But  the  pope  and  his  relations  pur- 
fued  a  higher  game,  and  fo  the  affair  remains  as  it  was. 

The  prefent  Barrigello  was  formerly  a  captain  in  a  march¬ 
ing  regiment,  and,  for  his  good  parts  and  agreeable  addrefs, 
was  received  into  the  beft  of  company  ;  but  falling  into  low 
circumftances,  he  accepted  of  this  employment,  which  at 
once  deprived  him  of  all  commerce  with  his  former  friends 
and  companions. 

The  cardinals  make  no  extraordinary  figure,  for  perfons  Dignity  of  a 
who  claim  an  equality  with  crowned  heads.  The  title  ofcardljal* 
cardinal  is  indeed  of  lome  antiquity,  but  not  in  the  prefent 
acceptation  of  it.  Formerly  the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  chofen 
by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  ;  by  whom  alio  he  was  fometimes  deprived  for  tur¬ 
bulent  and  feditious  pradtices.  It  was  under  pope  Nicholas 
II.  that  the  cardinals  firft  began  to  acquire  fuch  high  repu¬ 
tation.  The  red  hat  was  conferred  on  them  in  the  year 
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1243,  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  as  Nicholas 
de  Curbio  obferves  in  his  life.  Td'  Paul  LI.  they  owe  the 
fcarlet  robes,  and  the  title  of  eminent iffimus  they  hold  from 
Urban  VIII.  whereas  before  they  were  rtiled  illuflri]fimiy  in 
common  with  other  bifhops  and  prelates.  The  red  hat  is 
an  emblem  of  their  readinefs  to  fhed  their  blood  for  the  ca¬ 
tholic  faith,  though  the  cardinals  make  no  great  figure  in  the 
lift  of  martys.  It  is  certain,  that  upon  the  whole  the  lcar- 
let  veftment  is  very  becoming ;  even  the  dead  cardinals  are 
painted  wi  th  this  colour,  in  order  to  fet  off  their  cadaverous 
vifages  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  ago  than  laft  March  that  cardi¬ 
nal  Pamfili  lay  in  ftate  at  St.  Agnes’s  church,  whofe  rofy 
florid  countenance  was  entirely  owing  to  carmine  or  Ver¬ 
million. 

In  the  promotion  of  foreign  prelates  to  the  cardinallhip, 
the  pope  allows  of  the  nomination  by  crowned  heads  of  the 
popifh  religion.  This  privilege  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtain¬ 
ed  by  a  refined  piece  of  policy,  for  he  recommended  to  Be¬ 
nedict  XIII.  Ferreri,  brother  to  the  marquis  d’Ormea, 
whom  the  pope  himfelf  wifhed  to  fee  inverted  with  the 
purple.  I  could  likewife  name  a  cardinal  who  owed  his 
romotion  to  the  defender  of  the  protertant  faith,  viz.  George 
king  of  Great  Britain,  who  procured  him  the  king  of  Po¬ 
land’s  nomination ;  but  the  circumftances  of  this  intrigue 
are  belt  known  to  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Namur,  formerly 
Account  of  known  by  the  name  of  Abbe  StriCtland.  The  conclave  is 
the  conclave.  theatre  where  the  cardinals  principally  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
play  their  abilities,  and  where  many  things  are  tranfaCted 
which  favour  little  of  their  pretended  divine  infpiration.  It 
is  known,  that  during  the  eleCtion  of  a  pope  in  the  year 
1721,  the  feuds  and  animofities  ran  fo  high,  that  they  fell 
to  blows,  and  threw  the  rtandifhes  at  one  another.  In  this 
fray  Davia,  Albani,  Pamfili  and  Althan,  dirtinguifhed  them- 
Alves,  fo  that  it  is  not  at  all  rtrange,  that,  among  the  at¬ 
tendants  of  tlie  conclave,  there  are  always  two  or  three  fur- 
geons  in  waiting.  Davia,  a  Bolognefe,  and  uncle  to  the 
famous  general  Caprara,  was  of  &  family  which  had  always 
been  in  the  Auftrian  intercll ;  but  folliciting  a  benefice  in 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  meeting  with  a  repulfe,  he  left  the 
imperial  party,  and  went  over  to  Paolucci,  who,  on  the 
very  firrt  day,  was  near  carrying  the  election.  Twenty- 
eight  cardinals  went  into  the  conclave,  and  it  was  fecretly 
'tonferted  between  them  to  chufe  a  pope  before  the  foreign 
and  ablent  cardinals  could  repair  to  Rome.  In  the  ferutiny 
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made  in  the  morning,  Paolucci  had  nine  votes,  and  in  the 
evening  feven  more.  It  feems  two  thirds  of  the  voters  pre- 
fent  determin  the  bufinels  in  favour  of  him  with  whom  they 
fide  ;  fo  that  Paolucci  was  within  three  fufFrages  of  carrying 
his  point,  which  probably  he  might  have  gained  over  by  his 
intrigues  that  night,  had  not  cardinal  Althan,  the  imperial 
minifter,  formerly  excluded  him  in  his  fovereign’s  name ;  for 
the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  have,  at 
the  ele&ion  of  a  pope,  the  privilege  of  excepting  againft,  and 
fetting  afide,  any  perfon  propofed  for  that  dignity.  But 
this  muft  be  done  before  the  requifite  number  of  votes  have 
been  declared  in  his  favour  ;  and  this  exclufion  takes  place, 
though  the  bills  or  votes  after  the  fcrutiny  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  counted,  the  proteft  being  of  force,  if  made  before  the 
lair  ballot,  which  is  to  make  up  the  requifite  number,  be 
opened.  Whilft  an  election  may  be  prevented  by  intrigues-, 
an  exclufion  is  feldom  made  ufe  of.  Cardinal  Salerno,  a 
Neapolitan,  who  lay  under  great  obligations  to  the  imperial 
court,  yet,  as  a  Jefuit,  being  defirous  of  a  pope  whom  he 
knew  zealous  for  the  conftitution  unigcmtus ,  was  PaoluccPs 
chief  agent :  but  feeing  a  ftop  but  to  his  election,  he  left 
the  conclave  on  pretence  of  a  fudden  illnefs. 

What  is  faid  to  have  palled  upon  the  deceafe  of  Alexander 
VII.  is  no  tale  invented  by  proteftants,  but  related  by  gräve 
Roman-catholics,  viz,  That  on  the  laft  day,  cardinal  Sforza 
going  into  the  conclave,  afked  another  cardinal,  his  intimate 
friend,  what  he  thought  would  be  the  iffue  ?  who  returned 
him  this  frank  anlwer  :  6  Signior  cardinal,  if  the  French 
4  make  the  pope,  it  will  be  cardinal  Farnefe ;  if  the  Spa- 
‘  niards,  cardinal  Rofpigliofi  •;  if  he  is  made  by  the  people  of 
4  Rome,  it  will  be  cardinal  Barberini  ;  if  the  Holy  Ghoft 
4  appoints  him,  cardinal  Odefchalchi  will  be  the  man,;  if 

*  the  devil  have  a  hand  in  it,  it  muft  be  your  eminence,  or 

*  myfelf.’  Upon  this  Sforza  anfwered  with  a  laugh,  c  then 
‘  Rofpigliofi  will  be  the  man.’  Who  accordingly  was  cho- 
ien  by  the  name  of  Clement  IX. 

In  the  year  1724,  upon  the  death  of  Innocent  XIII.  the 
following  fatirical  diftin<ftion  was  made  between  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  papal  thrpne  : 


Intrl 
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II  Cielo  vuol  Orfini 
II  Pop  ob  Corßni 
Le  Donne  Ottoboni 
II  Diavole  Alberoni . 
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c  Heaven  is  for  Orfini, 
c  The  people  for  Corfrni, 

4  The  ladies  for  Ottoboni, 

4  The  devil  for  Alberoni.* 

But  Orfini  was  chofen  by  the  name  of  Benedidl  XIII. 

During  the  conclave,  every  day  brings  forth  P afquinade.sq 
copies  of  which  are  fold  in  coffee-noufes  to  foreigners,  with 
a  very  grave  requeft  from  the  venders  of  keeping  them  leeret ; 
but  they  are  generally  too  infipid  to  be  tranferibed,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  mall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  them. 

One  would  think  fome  means  fhould  be  laid  down  for  li¬ 
miting  the  duration  of  a  conclave,  as  fuch  a  clofe  confine¬ 
ment  cannot  but  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  cardinals, 
who  are  accuffomed  to  live  in  fpacious  palaces.  In  England, 
the  juries,  in  criminal  cafes,  are  locked  up  without  meat, 
drink,  fire,  or  candle,  till  they  agree  in  a  verdidf.  How  far 
this  might  be  imitated  with  regard  to  conclaves,  I  leave  to 
abler  heads  to  determine.  At  leaft  it  would  put  a  flop  to  a 
great  deal  of  caballing,  and  to  many  improper  liberties  al¬ 
lowed  the  conclavifts  ;  for  they  are  a  fet  of  people  who  mull 
be  kept  in  good  humour,  as  having  been  privy  to  the  mofl 
clandefline  intrigues.*  That  their  favour  is  of  great  impor- 

*  Polanus,  though  a  Roman- catholic,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  lib.  vi.  has  this  paflage  :  Solens  efi  Cardinalibus ,  cum  ingrediuntur 
Conclave,  in  quod  includendi  fiunt  ad  eleäionem  futuri  Pontificis ,  ut  ßnguli 
duos  babe  ant  minißros,  unum  tanquam  Sacellanutn ,  alterum  veluti  Cubicu- 
larium.  Hos  plurimum  eligunt  non  tam  ut  perfonis  Dominbrum ,  quam  ut 
negötiationibus  infer-viant ,  adeoque  ußi  venire  folet ,  ut  optimi  cenfeantur  in 
urbe  Koma  aulici ,  non  minor em  in  negotiando  ac  ßuffragiis  emendicandis , 
quam  ipfi.  Domini,  partem  obtinentes.  Unde  confuetudo  inveteravit,  ut 
egreßi  conclave  in  novi  Pontificis  familiam  adfeifeantur ,  borumque  finguli 
privileges  loco  ac  conditione  cujufque  convenientibus ,  prout  Sac  er  dot  es  funt 
(tut  Seculares ,  ornentur.  ‘Jam  inter  Privilegia ,  qua  dari folebant  Sacerdo- 
tibus ,  hac  grant ,  ut,  qua  pofjidebant  beneficia ,  in  manus  cujufcunque  Eccle- 
fiafiici  ad  libitum  refignare  pofifent,  qui  ea  conferret  in  ilium ,  quern  ipfi  7io~ 
minabant.  Item  ut  Sacerdotia  fua  cum  quocunque  altero  beneficium  tenente 
pofifent  permutare ,  &  ad  voluntatem  deligere  eum,  qui  in  utrumque  benefi¬ 
cium  conferret.  Ab  hac  facilitate  adeo  immani  &  extraordinaria  nata  efi  1 
aperta  beneficiorum  nundinatio  /  adeo,  ut  Epificopis,  quorum  in  Diaeceji  tails  < 
aliquis  Conclavifia  erat ,  neceffe  efi'et,  Canonicatus ,  beneficia  parochialia , 
aliaque  magno  Ecclefia  fcandalo  ad  ipforunt  arbitrium  permutanda  permit-  -\ 
tere.  De  his  Hifpanorum  erat  querimonia.—  (  The  cardinals,  at  going  in-  ij 
8  to  the  conclave,  where  they  are  fhut  up  till  a  pope  be  chofen,  have  ufu-  i 
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tance  to  the  candidates,  the  hiftory  of  papal  elections  fuffici- 
ently  demonftrates,  they  having  been  often  the  occafion  of 
their  lofing  or  gaining  the  pontificate.  In  the  conclave  held 
upon  the  deceafe  of  Paul  II.  Nicholas  Perotii,  conclavift  to 
cardinal  Beftarion,  from  an  unfeafonable  care  not  to  break 
in  upon  his  mailer’s  meditation,  denied  admittance  to  three 
of  the  leading  cardinals,  who  came  to  öfter  him  their  joint 
intereft: ;  but  relenting  this  impertinence,  they  went  away, 
and  gave  a  turn  to  the  eledlion  in  favour  of  Sixtus  IV.  Account  of 
Thefe  laid  ten  years  have  produced  four  vacancies  in  the  p^esLVera 
pontifical  chair.  Clement  XI.  died  in  1721,  who  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fucceftor  Innocent  XIII.  of  the  houfe  of  Conti. 

The  minifters  of  the  latter,  cardinal  di  St.  Agnes  and  Mon- 
fignore  di  Riviera,  were  men  of  parts,  and  under  whofe 
adminiftration  every  thing  went  on  well.  The  pope  him- 
felf  was  a  very  great  epicurean,  fo  that  one  ready  way  to 
his  favour  was  to  prefent  him  with  feme  extraordinary  dilh, 
orexquifite  liquor  ;  he  alfo  was  fond  of  fmoaking.  Having 
once  indulged  himfelf  too  far  in  eating  fifh,  an  emetic  was 
preferibed  by  his  phyficians,  who,  for  want  of  attention  to 
a  rupture  with  which  the  pope  had  lately  been  aftlidfed,  by 
this  means  caufed  a  mortification  in  that  part,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  March,  1724.  His  fucceftor  did  not 
di  (charge  the  phyfieian  from  his  fervice,  but  would  never 
take  any  of  his  medicines.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1724, 
FrancefcoVincenti  Maria,  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Orfini, 


ally  two  attendants,  one  as  a  chaplain,  the  other  as  a  valet ;  though  in 
effieft  their  principal  employment  is  to  cany  on  the  intrigues,  canvafs 
votes,  and  enter  into  negotiations  no  lets  than  their  matters  themfelves. 
By  this  fervice  they  acquire  fuch  addrefs  as  to  pafs  for  the  moft  dextrous 
courtiers  in  Rome.  It  is  grown  a  cuftom,  that  at  the  rifingof  the  con-* 
clave,  they  are  taken  into  the  new  pontiff's  houfliold,  and  there  hand- 
fomely  provided  for  as  ecclefiaftics  or  laymen.  Now  among  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  eccleiialtics  they  are  allowed  at  pleafure  to  refign  their  bene¬ 
fices  in  favour  of  any  other,  to  whom  they  (hall  chufe  to  transfer  them, 
and  likewife  to  exchange  their  benefices  with  any  other,  and  choofe  him 
who  iliould  collate  both.  From  this  enormous  privilege  has  arifen  the 
public  bargaining  for  benefices  ;  fo  that  a  bilhop,  whole  misfortune  it 
is  to  have  fuch  a  conclavift  in  his  diocefe,  mull:  allow  of  the  exchange 
of  prebendaries,  canonries,  benefices,  & c.  at  fuch  an  one’s  pleafure,  to 
the  great  Icandal  of  the  church*  Spain  made  loud  complaints  of  thefe 
abutes.— 
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*  fucceeded  to  the  pontificate  by  the  name  of  Benedict  XIIL 
He  had  from  his  youth  affected  the  monaftic  life,  and  luch 
was  his  indifference  to  the  world,  that,  till  the  general  of 
his  order,  which  was  the  Dominican,  charged  him  upon  his' 
oath  of  obedience,  he  would  not  accept  of  a  cardinal’s  hat. 
When  he  was  elected  pope,  he  was  fo  far  from  being  in 
the  leaft  elevated,  that  he  gave  the  cardinals  to  under- 
ftand,  c  That  they  have  adted  amifs,  in  preferring  him  to 
‘  one  better  qualified.  As  to  the  ecclefiaffical  fundtions, 
c  he  hoped  he  fhould  difeharge  them  ;  but  in  civil  matters 
‘  and  politics,  which  were  alfo  neceflary,  he  fhould  be  to- 
<  tally  at  a  lofs.’  There  were  feveral  ready  to  eafe  him  of 
that  burden ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  he  had  no  talent 
at  chufing  minifters,  and,  unhappily  for  his  country,  car¬ 
dinal  Colcia  came  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  affairs.  The 
pope,  in  the  mean  time,  was  very  affiduous  in  vifiting 
churches,  and  confecrating  altars ;  he  alfo  regulated  the 
fhape  of  wigs,  beards,  and  other  trifles  among  the  clergy  ; 
and  what  was  much  better,  fhewed  a  very  fympathifing  re¬ 
gard  to  the  poor.  He  gave  himfelf  fo  little  concern  about 
worldly  affairs,  that  he  fcarce  knew  the  current  coins  ;  and, 
on  account  of  his  diffufive  liberality,  care  was  taken,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  none,  who  were  apprehended 
to  want  his  bounty,  fhould  be  left  alone  with  him.  This 
was  firff  occafioned  by  a  pilgrim,  who,  in  a  private  au¬ 
dience,  fo  pathetically  fet  forth  the  diflreffes  of  his  family, 
that  his  holinefs  granted  him  three  hundred  feudi  for  himfelf, 
a  like  fum  for  his  wife,  and  four  hundred  for  his  children. f 
The  treafurer,  when  ordered  to  get  the  money  ready  again# 

*  The  principal  families  of  Rome  are  the  Orfini,  Colonna,  Conti,  and 
Savelli  j  next  are  thele  of  Sforza,  Gaetani,  Ccfarini,  Cell,  Caffarelli,  Sal- 
viati,  Altemis,  Carpegna,  Rufpoli,  Vaini,  Muti,  Lanti,  Frangipani, 
Borghefe,  Chigi,  Prchi,  Ludovili,  Falconiere,  Cibo,  Elifei,  Juftiniani, 

The  chief  of  the  Orfini  family  is  always  Capo  Barone  e  Pri nappe  del 
Soglio  ;  i.  e.  4  Head  baron  and  prince  of  the  throne.’ 

The  chief  of  the  Colonna  is  hereditary  high  conftable  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  Capo  Barone  e  Principe  del  Soglio  Papale. 

The  chief  of  the  Savelli  is  marfhal  of  the  holy  church,  and  hereditary 
keeper  of  the  conclave. 

The  chief  of  the  Conti,  the  duke  di  Poli,  is  prefetto,  or  prefect  of  the 
papai  chapel. 

The  chief  of  the  Cefarini  is  always  gonfalouiere,  or  ftandard-bearer  t# 
the  pope. 

The  P  rind  pi  del  Soglio,  on  public  folemnities,  ltand  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  pope’s  chair,  and  give  place  only  to  the  nephews  of  the  reigning  pope. 

f  In  all  about  2.50/.  fterlin^. 
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the  next  morning,  was  for  making  fome  remonHrances,  but 
the  pope,  who  indeed  in  other  matters  did  not  like  to  be 
reafoned  with,  Hopped  is  mouth  with  faying,  Jo  lo  voglio 
cofi ;  ‘  I’ll  have  it  fo.’  However,  it  came  into  the  treafurer’s 
head  to  get  the  lum  in  copper  coin  ;  fo  that  it  filled  ten  large 
money-bags,  which  the  next  morning  were  brought  into  the 
pope’s  chamber»  His  holinefs  alked,  with  fome  furprife, 
for  what  ufe  fo  much  money  was  defigned  !  Upon  bclno-  told 
that  it  was  the  thoufand  fcudt  which  he  had  the  day  before 
granted  to  an  unknown  beggar,  he  was  amazed,  and  faid. 
That  he  little  imagined  it  to  be  fuch  a  heap  of  money ;  and 
fending  for  the  pilgrim,  difmified  him  with  one  bag  only. 
Thus  the  treafurer  faved  him  nine  hundred  fcudi  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  put  to  a  better  ufe,  is  a  queflion.  His  bed¬ 
chamber  in  the  Vatican  was  a  kind  of  garret,  without  hang¬ 
ings,  or  any  other  furniture  than  a  plain  table  and  two 
wooden  chairs  ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  perfevered  in 
a  courfe  of  mortification  and  felf-denial.  Yet,  amidH  thefe 
auHerities,  he  took  a  great  quantity  of  fnuff,  and  even  re¬ 
pealed  the  bull  of  excommunication  ifiued  by  Innocent  XII. 
againH  taking  fnuff  in  St.  Peter’s  church.*  I  have  already 
obferved,  that  his  fault  was  being  a  little  too  much  wedded 
to  his  own  opinions ;  and  once  difcourfing  with  cardinal 

C - about  introducing  the  bull  unigenitus  into  the  Roman- 

catholic  Hates  of  Germany,  the  cardinal  endeavoured  to  dif- 
fuade  him  from  fuch  an  attempt,  by  a  judicious  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  difficulties  which  it  would  infallibly  meet  with. 
The  pope  anfwered  with  fome  warmth,  c  That  the  Ger- 
4  mans  were  no  better  than  brute  beafis/  But  the  cardinal 
replied,  4  That  fhould  the  Germans  hold  the  humour  and 
‘  caprice  of  the  pope  to  be  infallible,  they  would  deferve 
‘  fuch  an  appellation.’ 

^  he  likenefs  of  this  pope  is  very  well  preferved  on  all  the 
medals,  particularly  on  that  fimck  by  Hediinger,  a  Swede, 

*  The  Bullarium  magnum  ffiews,  that  under  Urban  VIII.  thofe  who 
took  thuff  in  church  were  excommunicated.  This  bull  was  occafioned 
by  a  complaint  from  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville j  that  the  Spa- 
nilh  clergy  were  lo  addled  to  that  frivolous  cuftom,  that  they  could  not 
forbear  it,  even  when  officiating  at  the  altar.  This  was  of  the  worfe 
confequence,  as  according  to  the  Roman-catholic  doflrine,  a  diffipaticn 
of  the  pi  left  s  thougnts,  or  want  of  intention,  renders  the  lacraments  of 
no  effeft,  and  hinders  the  tranfi  bftantiation.  The  prohibition  of  it  was 
extended  alfo  to  the  congregation,  probably  from  its  having  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  levity,  contrary  to  the  ferioufnefs  and  awe  becoming  religious 
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foon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  which  is  now  become  very 
fcarce.  On  one  fide  is  pope  Benedict  XIII.  and  on  the  re¬ 
verie,  the  church,  or  its  genius  fitting  in  the  papal  chair, 
with  an  angel  Handing  near  the  Orfini  arms,  and  prefenting 
rofes  to  him.  The  motto  is  Fulcite  me  fioribiis ;  c  Suftain 
6  me  with  flowers.’  Underneath  is  the  date,  viz.  1726. 

When  cardinal  Cofcia  was  at  the  height  of  his  grandeur, 
Hamerani  flruck  a  medal  of  him  ;  the  motto  of  which  was 
the  mork  wondered  at,  as  it  was  well  known,  that  both  his 
and  the  pope’s  enemies  attributed  his  holinefs’s  fondneß  for 
the  cardinal,  to  his  being  Cofia’s  father  in  more  than  one 
fenfe.  But  this  pope’s  life,  from  his  childhood,  is  a  con¬ 
futation  of  fuch  a  grofs  calumny ;  however,  it  was  current¬ 
ly  faid,  that  Cofcia  had  no  need  of  employing  Hamerani  to 
give  his  adverfaries  a  handle  for  fatirical  reflections.  One 
fide  of  the  medal  reprefents  the  cardinal,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion  : 

NICOLAUS  S.  R.  E.  PR.  CARD.  COSCIA  ARCH. 

BEN.  COAD. 

On  the  other  God  the  father  is  fpeaking  from  the  clouds 
to  one  in  a  fuppliant  pofture,  and  fhews  him  a  church  at  a 
diltance,  with  this  legend  ; 

Filius  tuus  ipfe  adificabit  domum  nomini  meo. 

c  Thy  fon  (hall  build  a  houfe  to  my  name.’ 

f  „  -*  .  v  1  ,  t  V .  .  1 .  .  X-  i  k 

On  the  exergue  : 

0  .  * 

L '  o  -  l 

Eccl.  Colie g.  Petra,  fus.  MDCCXXVI1L 

Pope  Bene-  Benedict  XIII.  died  on  the  21ft  of  February,  and  though1 
did’s  death,  his  death  was  confidently  reported  in  the  afternoon,  yet 
operas  were  exhibited,  that  they,  who  had  been  at  the 
charges  of  them,  might  not  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  laft  day 
of  the  carnival.  In  the  Alberti  theatre  the  celebrated  Ca- 
riftini  was  finging  an  air,  in  which  the  words  Lafciate  mi , 
2.  e .  ‘  Let  me  alone,’  frequently  occurred,  when  fome  Sbirri 
came  in  and  gave  notice  of  the  pope’s  deceafe ;  a  fignal  was 
made  to  the  performer,  that  he  fhould  leave  off*,  by  pulling 
him  by  the  fleeve,  U5 c.  but  he  was  fo  loft  in  raptures,  that 
he  ftill  went  on  finging  the  words  Lafciate  mi ,  to  the  great 
;  -  >  diverfion 
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diverfiort  of  the  fpedlators.  At  length  the  news  being  made  Howrcceiv- 
publick  by  the  mefienger,  and  the  opera  interrupted,  inftead 
of  exprefling  any  concern  for  the  death  of  his  holinefs,  the 
houfe  rung  with  peals  of  clapping,  and  viva  Cariflini , 
c  long  live  Cariflini.’ 

Immediately  after  the  pope’s  death,  the  cardinal  Camer- 
lengo  came  with  the  prelates  in  waiting,  and  a  notary,  to 
view  the  body,  and  take  off  the  annulus  pifcatorias ,  or  pif- 
catory  ring,  which,  in  the  hrft  meeting  of  the  facred  college, 
was  publickly  broken. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  the  pope’s  corpfe  was  laid  on  a  Tranfaftion 
bed,  and  all  people  of  fafhion  were  admitted  to  kifs  one  of  after,t^e 
his  feet  which  was  uncovered.  He  had  on  a  coarfe  woollen  pope  sde''  * 
lbirt,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  covered  with  a  lin¬ 
nen  cloth.  In  the  evening  he  was  removed  to  Sixtus  IVth’s 

b  v 

chapel,  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  lay  inflate  till  ten  the  next 
morning  on  a  crimfon  velvet  bed,  with  a  mitre  of  gold  on 
his  head  5  he  was  dreffed  in  a  fort  of  white  caffoc  and  a  fear- 
let  robe  over  it,  with  bufkins  and  gloves  of  the  lame  colour, 
and  feveral  rings  on  his  fingers.  Multitudes  crouded  thither 
to  kifs  his  foot,  fome  alfo  rubbing  their  heads  againfl  it.  On 
each  fide  of  the  corpfe  were  fixed  ten  lighted  wax  tapers. 

After  finging  fome  plalms  in  the  prefence  of  eighteen  car¬ 
dinals,  the  body  was  carried  in  proceffion  to  the  Capella  del 
Sacramento  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  where  it  remained  for  three 
days,  with  a  general  permifiion  to  the  people  to  kifs  one  of 
the  feet  which  was  laid  a  little  without  the  iron  rails,  or  to 
rub  their  rofaries  or  handkerchiefs  on  it. 

Whilfl  fuch  veneration  was  paying  to  the  dead  pope  at  the  Hatred  of 
Monte  Vaticano,  in  all  other  places  the  people  declared  the  people 
their  deteflation  of  his  memory  and  their  hatred  of  his  fer-^1^  *1^ 
vants.  On  the  22d  it  was  his  coachman’s  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  who  beat  him  unmercifully ; 
though  the  poor  fellow  kept  crying  out,  c  I  am  no  Bene- 
vantan  but  a  Siennefe.’  On  the  23d  it  was  no  fooner  dark 
than  the  mob  allaulted  the  houfes  of  his  favourites  and  others, 
where  cardinal  Cofcia  was  imagined  to  be.  Some  Germans 
happening  to  come  that  way  with  lighted  flambeaux,  and, 
not  putting  them  out  at  the  firlt  call,  were  very  roughly 
handled,  and  left  to  find  the  way  to  their  inn  without  flam¬ 
beaux.  Thefe  dilorders  might  have  been  prevented  or 
checked,  had  not  cardinal  Camerlengo  connived  at  them  j 
for  it  feemed  as  if  he  was  defirous  that  Cofcia  fhould  fall  a 
victim  to  the  rage  which  his  crimes  had  kindled.  It  is  cer- 
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tain  the  pope  himfelf  had  no  regard  for  the  Romans,  and 
looked  upon  them  as  a  fet  of  people  void  of  truth  and  pro¬ 
bity  ;  and  now  the  Romans  were  for  ballancing  accounts 
Pope's  func- with  the  Beneventans.  On  the  25th  of  February,  after 
raJ*  fun-fet,  the  funeral  folemnity  was  performed,  all  the  cardi¬ 

nals  created  by  his  late  holinefs  affifting  at  the  ceremony  ; 
and  in  the  inner  coffin  were  thrown  fome  gold  and  filver 
medals.  The  corpfe  was  inclofed  within  three  coffins,  the 
firft  was  of  cyprefs  wood  ;  over  that  was  another  of  lead, 
the  cover  of  which  was  emboffed  with  the  arms,  name, 
of  the  deceafed  pope,  and  at  the  bottom  a  deaths  head. 
This  coffin  being  clofely  foldered  was  laid  in  a  third  made 
of  chefnut-tree,  which,  like  the  two  others,  was  fattened 
with  nails.  All  this  was  done  in  the  Capella  del  Coro  in 
St.  Peter’s  church  ;  from  whence  the  corpfe  was  carried  on 
a  little  carr  into  the  church,  and  being  drawn  up  over  the 
tower  portico,  was  depofited  in  a  place  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  was  immediately  walled  up.  Here  it  remained 
a  twelve-month,  till  his  relations  had  agreed  upon  another 
place  for  its  interment. 

Preparatives  In  the  mean  time  orders  were  given  for  erecting  the  Caf- 
for  a  con-  trum  doloris,  or  Catafalco.  The  college  of  cardinals  fat 
every  day,  giving  audiences  to  foreign  minifters,  taking  care 
of  the  public  fafety,  and  ifTuing  the  necefiary  diredtions  for 
the  meeting  of  the  conclave. 

Caftmm  On  the  2d  of  March  the  Catafalco  or  Maufoleum  being 
doioris,  or  finifhed  and  illuminated,  the  cardinals,  during  three  days, 
Catafalco.  maffes  for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  pope.  The  height 

from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  largeft  pyramid,  which  flood 
in  the  center  of  the  Catafalco,  was  forty-fix  feet ;  and  the 
cardinals  went  up  eleven,  fteps  to  the  place  where  they  read 
the  mattes.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  fmall  pyra¬ 
mid  terminating  in  the  form  of  a  tulip.  The  whole  con¬ 
fined  of  wood  covered  with  1  innen,  on  which  were  painted 
the  pope’s  head,  his  arms,  and  feveral  panegyrical 
representations.  The  Maufoleum  was  all  over  red, 
without  any  mixture  of  black.  In  one  piece  of  painting 
the  pope  was  reprefented  confecrating  churches  and  altars,  , 
which  indeed  was  his  chief  employment  ;  for  the  number  of 
churches  confecrated  by  him  were  three  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  Sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  altars.  Under  it  wa»  f 
this  inscription  among  feveral  others ; 
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ILempla  dedicavit ,  hen  !  prohibuimus , 
noßra  dcdi caret . 

c  He  confecrated  churches,  but  we  alas  !  perverfely  with- 
*  ffood  his  confecrating  of  our  hearts.’ 

Before  the  cardinals  enter  into  the  conclave,  every  body  Defcription 
is  admitted  to  the  Vatican;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  mul- con' 
titude  of  people,  and  the  workmen  continually  bringing  in 
materials  for  building,  take  away  a  great  deal  of  the  plea- 
fure,  which  otherwife  would  be  had  in  fuch  a  privilege. 

Befides,  for  the  firff  three  days,  there  is  a  ftrange  buftle  and 
hurry  among  the  pope’s  heirs,  his  officers,  and  domefticks, 
who  had  apartments  in  the  Vatican,  for  they  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege,  during  that  term,  of  carrying  away  whatever  effe&s 
they  have  there  ;  and  they  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  lofe  no 
time  in  this  affair. 

The  difpatch  and  contrivance  of  the  cardinals,  in  parti-  Divifion  of 
tioning  and  making  the  moft  of  the  cell  allotted  to  each  of the  conclave 
them,  is  fcarce  to  be  imagined.  The  whole  apartment  is 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  fquare,  which  is  laid  out  into 
a  dining-room,  bedchamber,  and  a  lobby  for  the  concla- 
vifts.  Some  make  two  ftories  of  it,  but  with  a  very  narrow 
{fair-cafe.  The  cells  are  feparated  from  each  other  only 
by  a  cloth-hanging  ;  fo  that  when  a  large  room  is  divided 
by  fuch  partitions,  any  thing  that  is  fpoken  aloud  in  one 
cell  may  be  heard  in  any  of  the  others. 

From  hence  appears  what  a  fcandalous  falfity  the  writer 

of  La  Guerre  d’  Italic ,  eu  Memoires  du  Comte  D - edit,  de 

Cologne  1707,  p.  61.  is  guilty  of,  where  he  fays,  that  the 
young  cardinals,  whilft  in  the  conclave,  divert  themfelves 
with  their  miftreffes,  or  give  little  concerts,  and  fing  like 
wanton  boys,  &c.  And  this  author  would  make  his  rea¬ 
ders  believe  that  he  himfelf  has  fhared  in  fuch  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  all  which  is  of  a  piece  with  feveral  other  falfe  and 
oftentatious  paffages  in  that  romancing  work. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  no  cardinal  choofes  his  cell, 
but  muff  content  himfelf  with  that  which  the  lot  he  draws 
affigns  to  him.  Though  it  be  certain,  that  when  fome 
cardinals  will  not  come  to  the  election,  their  cells  are  kept 
vacant. 

The  cardinals  made  by  the  deceafed  pope  and  his  other 
dependants,  have  the  hangings  and  other  furniture  cf  the 
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cells,  fome  of  which  arc  purple,  and  others  green,  who  like- 
wife,  during  the  conclave,  wear  purple. 

The  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  is  fitted  up  for  the  ferutiny 
and  adoration,  with  a  Pove  for  burning  the  fujfragia  or 
voting  billets. 

Every  conclave  colls  the  papal  exchequer  two  hundred 
thoufand  feudi  3  neither  have  foreign  potentates  any  great 
x  reafön  to  defire  frequent  conclaves,  efpecially  the  emperor  3 

who  not  only  fends  an  embaflador  extraordinary,  but  de¬ 
frays  the  charges  of  all  the  German  cardinals  who  go  to 
Rome  upon  fuch  an  occafion.  The  two  lad  conclaves  are 
fuppofed  to  have  Hood  him  in  above  two  hundred  thoufand 
Rhenifh  guilders. 

Mifla  Spin*-  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  eleventh  day  after  the  deceafc 
tüs  San&i.  0f  the  pope,  the  mijj'j  fpiritüs  fandii ,  or  c  mafs  of  the  holy 
4  ghoP,’  was  read  by  cardinal  Barberini,  in  the  Capella  della 
Pieta  in  St.  Peter’s  church  3  after  which  Monfignore  Man- 
fredini  made  the  ufual  fpeech  to  the  cardinals,  laying  before 
them  the  great  duty  of  choofing  a  worthy  pope.  Upon  this 
the  cardinals  went  in  proceflion  to  the  palace  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  where  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  apartments  adjoining 
to  it,  were  prepared  for  the  conclave.  The  maflers  of  the 
ceremonies  walked  firP,  carying  golden  crofTes 3  next  came 
the  pope’s  band  of  mufic,  finging  Herd  creator  fpiritus  3  then 
came  the  cardinals  two  and  two,  and  between  every  two 
cardinals  their  attendants  and  fome  Switzers.  "Ehe  cardinals 
in  this  proceflion  were  Barberini,  Ottoboni,  Zondadarii, 
Corradini,  Origo,  Polignac,  Belluga,  Conti,  Giov.  BattiPa 
Altieri,  Petra,  Marefol'chi,  Querini,  Lercari,  Finy,  Gotti, 
Porzia,  Caraffa,  Cibo,  Borghefe,  Ferreri,  Salviati,  Loren¬ 
zo  Altieri,  Collicola,  and  Banchieri. 

After  the  papal  bulls  relating  to  the  eledlion  of  a  new 
pope,  in  one  of  which  the  cardinals  are  Piled  infa lli Piles  cet er¬ 
nte  fapientiee  confultores ,  L  e.  ‘  infallible  counsellors  of  the 
‘  eternal  wifdom,’  had  been  read  and  fworn  to,  fome  of  the 
cardinals  went  out  of  their  refpedtive  houfes  where  they 
Paid  till  the  evening,  when  they  were  under  an  obligation 
to  return  3  the  doors  of  the  conclave  being  then  to  be  Prut. 
The  method  of  the  elediion  per  ferutinium ,  accejjionem  & 
infpiraiionem ,  may  be  read  at  large  in  printed  books.  Impe¬ 
rial  i,  who  for  his  abilities  and  virtues  is  very  much  beloved, 
would  unquefiionably  have  carried  the  election,  had  not 
Bentivoglio  excluded  him,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  afterwards  approved  of  it  3  for  Imperiali  was  fuppofed 
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to  be  in  the  emperor’s  intereft.  However,  the  ur.concerrt- 
ednefs  and  fercnity  with  which  he  bore  fuch  ufiiage,  added 
to  the  luftre  of  his  character,  This  was  the  third  conclave 
in  which  Imperial i,  after  having  been  in  a  fair  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  pontificate,  had  been  thrown  out. 

During  the  conclave,  a  great  many  diforders  and  violences 
are  daily  heard  of,  and  efpecially  in  the  country  ;  and  though 
foreigners,  as  engaged  in  no  parties,  and  having  no  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  candidates,  have  lefs  to  apprehend  than 
others,  yet  it  is  prudent  for  them  to  be  at  home  before  dark. 
A  conclave  feldom  rifes  before  twenty  or  thirty  murders 
have  been  committed  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome  during  the  fef- 
fion.  -  , 

It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Sir,  that  provifions  are  daily 
brought  to  the  cardinals  while  they  are  fhut  up  in  the  con¬ 
clave,  and  that  fuch  provifions  are  liable  to  be  fearched  ; 
but  this  is  done  fo  fuperficially,  that  a  child,  if  he  did  not 
betray  himfelf  by  crying,  might  be  conveyed  into  the  cell. 
The  governor  of  the  conclave  indeed  is  prefent  when  his 
fervants  open  the  bafkets  or  bags ;  but  after  calling  an  eye 
on  what  lies  uppermoft,  they  are  flaut  again  with  a  refpetft- 
ful  bow.  The  machines  for  conveying  things  into  thev  cells 
are  lined  with  tin,  and  exactly  refemble  thofe  by  which  in¬ 
fants  are  received  into  foundling  hofpitals. 

It  is  permitted  to  fpeakwith  a  caidinal,  or  any  other  per- 
fon  fhut  up  in  the  conclave,  provided  it  be  with  an  audible 
voice,  and  in  Italian  or  Latin,  and  before'  any  of  the  con¬ 
clave  guard. 

The  cardinals  make  no  very  fplendid  appearance  as  they 
go  into  the  conclave ;  their  liveries  are  decent,  and  the  ten 
or  twelve  coaches  with  which  they  are  attended  are  nothing 
extraordinary.  At  their  entrance  into  the  conclave,  thofe 
who  follow  them  into  the  anti-chamber  are  regaled  with  iced 
cream,  lemonade,  and  other  refrefhments.  The  governor 
of  the  conclave  keeps  a  public  table  for  all  natives  or  fo¬ 
reigners  who  pay  him  their  compliments  ;  fo  that  his  ex¬ 
pellees  amount  at  leaf!  to  twenty  or  thirty  thou  fand  feudi , 
but  this  is  made  up  to  him  in  perquifites  and  other  emolu¬ 
ments. 

Before  I  clofe  my  defeription  of  the  pope’s  court,  I  mull 
add,  that  proteftants  ferupling  to  kils  his  holinefs’s  foot,  arc 
not  admitted  into  the  audience  room.  Clement  XL  was  lefs 
ceremonious  on  this  head,  and  even,  as  fuch  proteftants  as 
were  admitted  withdrew,  would  give,  them  his  blefling,  add- 
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ing,  Ad  minimum  non  nocebit >  i.  e ,  6  At  Jeaft  it  will  do  no 
harm.’ 

Whether  Formerly  the  feet  of  fecular  princes  ufed  to  be  killed  ;  for, 
P— *  a  in  Godefridus  Colcnienfis  ad  arm.  1 175,  p.  246,  and  in  Acer- 
fafe  con-  bus  Morena  in  Hiflor,  Laudenfi ,  we  find  the  Milanefe  and 
fcience  kifs  other  inhabitants  of  Lombardy,  paying  this  mark  of  reve- 
tootPOpe  S  rence  anc^  refpe(St  to  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  The  kings 
of  England  on  public  pccafions  are  ferved  upon  the  knee, 
which  is  very  artfully  improved  by  fome  to  maintain,  that  a 
proteftant  may,  with  a  fafe  confcience,  comply  with  the 
form  of  the  papifts  in  faluting  the  pope.  But  how  conclu- 
five  foever  their  reafoning  might  be,  if  this  ofculation  were 
only  a  meer  political  ceremony  paid  as  to  a  temporal  poten¬ 
tate,  it  lofes  all  its  weight,  by  confidering,  that  it  is  not 
paid  as  a  token  of  refpetff  to  a  lay  prince  ;  but  that  the  pope 
requires  this  homage  as  Chriff’s  vicar  or  vicegerent,  and  the 
head  of  the  vifible  and  apoftolic  church.  This  is  further 
evident,  in  that  the  greateft  temporal  princes,  who  are  far 
fuperior  to  the  pope  in  power  and  extent  of  dominions,  are 
pot  exempted  from  this  fubmiflive  duty.  It  is  thus  under¬ 
flood  by  the  Roman  catholic  princes  themfelves  ;  neither 
does  the  pope  either  perfonally,  or  by  deputation  ever  {hew 
the  like  honour  to  any  monarch  upon  earth,  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  objedt  againft,  if  it  meant  only  compliment 
and  ceremony. 

At  an  audience  of  the  embafiadors  of  kin£  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  a  dog  happened  to  creep  to  the  pope’s  foot,  and 
fo  befiavered  it,  that  the  embafiadors  not  caring  to  take  their 
turn  after  the  dog,  the  ceremony  was  poffponed  till  ano¬ 
ther  day  *. 

AH  admitted  No  perfon  is  admitted  to  the  pope  with  a  fword  or  cane  ; 
to  the  pope  neither  muft  he  have  his  gloves  on  :  and  when  the  Switzers, 
muftgiveup  who  walk  before  the  pope  obferve  foreigners  with  their  gloves 
and  gloves.  *  on  *n  his  holinefs’s  prefence,  they  immediately  call  out  to 
them  to  pull  them  off. 

As  for  the  ceremonies  performed  by  the  pope  on  certain 
days,  annual  prccefiions,  and  other  religious  obfervations, 
there  are  large  printed  accounts  of  them  extant  3  fo  that  it 
is  needlefs  to  deferibe  them  here  minutely. 

Scourging  On  Maundy  Tfiurfday  feveral  religious  fraternities,  and 
on  Maundy  a  numerous  train  of  other  people  (among  whom  ten  or  a 
Thuifday.  jozen  werc  mafqued)  came  to  St.  Peter’s  church,  and  fcourg- 
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ed  their  naked  backs,  with  thongs  pointed  with  iron.  The 
places  where  they  had  flood  were  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the 
blood  upon  the  pavement.  Whether  thefe  were  voluntary 
felf-tormentors,  or  fuch  flagellations  had  been  injoined 
them  as  pennances  for  fome  enormous  crimes,  I  fhall  not 
determine.  A  lighted  flambeaux  was  carried  behind  them, 
and  often  held  to  their  raw  backs  to  ftanch  the  blood.  Be¬ 
nedict  XIII  prohibited  fuch  proceflions,  as  unbecoming 
Chriftians ;  but  now  as  there  was  no  pope  eleCted, 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  How 
the  fanatical  pagan  priefts  of  Bellona,  Ifls,  and  the  Dea  Syria 
difciplined  themfclves  in  honour  of  their  goddefles  is  well 
known  from  ancient  hiftory. 

From  the  Tribuna  or  gallery  over  the  ftatue  of  Veronica, 
near  the  altar e  maggiore ,  is  fhewn  a  piece  of  Chrift’s  crofs  y  a 
piece  of  the  iron  belonging  to  the  fpear  with  which  he  was 
pierced ;  and  laftly,  the  impreflion  of  Chrift ’s  bloody  face, 
made  by  himfelf  upon  a  linen  cloth.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  dame  of  St,  Veronica  is  derived  from  the  tale  of  the 
vera  icon ,  or  true  image  of  Chrift,  and  Mabillon  ( in  Prcef. 

Mufai  ItaL )  conjedures  that  this  fpurious  faint  acquired 
that  name  from  a  painted  face  of  Chrift,  /.  e .  from  the 
Greek  words  (pspu  I  bear,  and  sixuv  an  image  f . 

At  this  time,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  concourfe  Adventure» 
of  people  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  a  poflefled  woman,  or  fpiri - 
tofa ,  was  praCtifmg  the  moft  {hocking  grimaces  and  diftor-  Mufic.* 
tions,  to  move  the  compaflion  of  the  fpeCtators ;  but  little 
notice  feemed  to  be  taken  of  her  ;  I  fuppofe  this  was  owing 
to  the  Romans  being  accuftomed  to  fuch  artifices.  A  man 
who  made  the  fame  pretenfions,  fucceeded  no  better ;  but 
the  drift  of  all  thefe  convulfions,  and  the  fcandalous  impof- 
ture  of  the  latter,  were  at  laft  difcovered  ;  for  his  guide, 
weary  of  attending  him  fo  long  without  any  advantage,  de- 
fired  him  to  return  home ;  but  the  poflefled  anfwered  his 
guide  fo  loud,  as  plainly  to  be  heard  by  thofe  who  flood  near 
them :  non  rnhanno  dato  ancora  nientey  6  I  have  had  nothing 
given  me  yet.’ 

f  This  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  ignorance  furnifhing  matter  for  fii- 
perilition.  The  feftival  of  the  eleven  thoufand  virgins  is  celebrated  with 
great  devotion  in  the  P.omifh  church  ;  yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  a 
mifconftru&icn  of  a  word  gave  rife  to  it.  In  the  old  martyrology  are 
thefe  words,  S.  S.  Urfula  &  Undecimüla  V.  M.  i.  e.  Sanft  a  Urfula  <£? 
Undecimilla ,  'virgines  martyres.  Thus  out  of  the  proper  name  Undeci - 
Tnilla  what  a  numerous  holt  of  adorable  martyrs  has  been  produced ! 

On 
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On  the  ^evening  of  Maundy  Thurfday,  was  fung  in  Sf. 
Apollinaris’s  church  the  nuferere ,  compofed  for  voices  only., 
by  the  famous  Corelli,  and  afterwards  in  S.  Giacomo  dei 
Spagnuoli  the  tenebra ,  accompanied  with  inflruments,  in 
which  Chichino,  Mcnicucetto,  and  Pafquilio,  the  beft  fingers 
in  the  pope’s  chapel,  at  this  time  performed.  From  hence 
we  went  to  the  hofpital  di  S.  Spirito  dei  Pellegrini,  where 
perfons  of  quality  wafh  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and  wait  on 
them  at  table.  The  men  are  in  a  particular  room  by  them- 
felves,  fifty  or  fixty  fitting  upon  a  bench,  with  a  velfel  full 
of  warm  water  conveyed  by  cocks  from  the  kitchen  at  the 
feet  of  each  of  them. 

I  was  once  prefent  at  the  wafhing  of  children’s  feet  by  the 
king  and  queen  of  France,  who  fcarce  touJied  them;  ah 
officer  immediately  dried  them  with  a  towel,  fo  that  the 
wafhing  of  twelve  children’s  feet  was  over  in  lefs  than  three 
minutes.  But  here  it  is  done  more  efiedtually,  and  fince  it 
is  defigned  as  an  act  of  abatement,  the  appearance  of  humility 
is  well  kept  up  ;  the  feet  of  the  poor  being  not  only  wafhed, 
but  afterwards  killed  by  thofe  who  perform  that  office.  The 
feet  of  the  females  are  wafhed  by  ladies  of  quality  in  another 
room,  where,  however,  foreigners  are  admitted. 

On  Good-Friday  fome  of  our  company  following  a  vaft 
concourfe  of  people,  came  to  a  fubterraneous  chapel  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Jefuits,  which  was  immediately  locked  upon 
them.  Every  one  had  a  knotted  cord  put  into  his  hands, 
wdiile  one  of  the  fathers,  Handing  at  the  altar,  made  a  long 
harangue  on  ourv  Saviour’s  fufferings,  concluding,  c  That 
c  the  leaft  we  could  do  was,  after  his  example,  to  chaftife 
c  our  flefh  and  blood.’  He  then  exhorted  his  audience, 
c  That  in  this  holy  duty  they  would  not  fpare  the  old  Adam,’ 
'&c.  Now  the  lights  wTere  put  out  and  the  litany  fung, 
during  which,  the  audience  difeiplined  themfelves  to  fome 
purpofe.  The  exhortation  and  the  fcourgings  were  repeated 
three  times.  The  lights  were  put  out,  I  fuppofe,  that  fome 
might  not  be  obliged  to  fcourge  themfelves  with  too  much 
rigour ;  and  to  fave  the  modefty  of  others,  who  Hripped 
themfelves,  that  their  difeipline  might  be  the  more  effectual. 
The  proteftants  who  had  accidentally  entered  into  this  chapel, 
were  not  difpleafed  with  the  darknel's,  being  little  inclined  to 
fhew  their  devotioh  in  lacerating  their  bodies  ;  however, 
they  thought  it  advifeable  not  to  make  themfelves  known. 
At  laft  the  difeipline  being  ended,  the  knotted  cords  were 
returned,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open. 

"  On 
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On  the  fame  day  was  to  be  feen,  in  the  Grpek  church.  Ceremonies 
a  wooden  model  or  Ohrid’s  fepulchre ;  the  bifhop  had  a  1c^^reek 
roun  i  nar a  on  his  h  id,  and  fung  the  antiphone  alternately 
with  nis  clergy. 

Eafter-cv’e  s  the  ufual  time  for  baptizing  i  mks  artd  Jews,  -  eremonies 
which  ceremony  is  p:  nmed  in -the  Lateran  church,  and  ' ‘lcr_ 
great  numbers  of  ecclefindics  are  at  the  fame  time  admitted 
into  holy  orders. 

The  mod  improper  time  for  vi  filing  the  churches  in  Rome? 
is  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  enu  of  I  nt,  mod  of  the 
line  altar-pieces  being  then  covered. 

Though  at  othn  arncs  miffionaries  are  fent  from  Rome  Roman 
to  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Rom  m -catholic  c^:  mtries,  as  fuper-  preaches  of 
numerary  preachers  of  repentance;  this  is  more  particularly  rePentance* 
pradlifed  in  ent.  I  am  f:  from  difapproving  the  end  pro^- 
pofed  but  the  means  appear  to  me  very  injudicious.  The 
main  thing  they  aim  at,  is  to  move  the,  paffions  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  without  faying  a  word  of  real  virtue  or  morality,  and 
the  grounds  and  ellential  duties  of  Chrifllanity;  fo  that  he 
who  caufes  the  mod  convulfive  didortions,  and  draws  the 
mod  tears  from  his  audience,  pades  for  the  bed  preacher. 

And  as  mod  of  thefe  orators  are  fond  of  popular  applaufe  ; 
in  order  to  obtain  it  they  carry  a  crucifix  about  them,  addrefs 
it  in  the  mod  pathetic  terms,  rodrate  themfelves  before  it, 
and  beat  their  breads  :  they  often  place  a  death's  head  before 
them  in  the  pulpit,  as  a  demondrative  .  jf  to  enforce  their 
arguments  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  <LV.  All  this  is 
accompanied  with  a  flood  of  tears,  which  they  have  at  com¬ 
mand.  If  by  good  luck  an  old  woman  happens  to  fympathize 
with  them  in  thefe  pretended  figns  of  forrow  and  contrition, 
they  are  fure  of  a  triumph,  as  very  well  knowing,  that 
they  fliall  foon  fee  the  whole  audience  in  tears.  But  thefe 
are  only  palliatives  ;  the  4  ax  is  not  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
4  tree  it  is  not  by  dich  mechanical  and  tranfient  impredions 
that  a  real  change  is  wrought  in  the  human  heart.  *  A  few 
years  ago  father  Maillardo,  coming  as  miffionary  to  the 
court  of  Hechingen,  preached  with  great  zeal  againd  ha¬ 
tred,  malice,  and  irreconcilablenefs  :  4  Chrid,  faid  he, 

4  having  loved  even  his  enemies,  why  will  ye  not  forgive 
4  each  other:’  4  I  know,’  continued  he,  4  that  there  are 

*  There  is  a  great  affinity  between  thefe  miffionaries  and  the  Methodifts 
lately  rifen  amonglt  us  $  lb  that  one  would  imagine  the  author  was  de- 
feribing  our  Englilh  enthufiaftic  leaders  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

4  great 
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(  great  contentions  and  feuds  in  this  community  ;  but  what 

*  hinders  any  one  of  you  from  being  this  very  inftant  recon- 

*  ciled  to  his  neighbour.  Is  there  here  any  father  at  enmity 
c  with  bis  fon  ?  let  him  in  the  name  of  God  forgive  him, 
c  run  to  him  and  embrace  him,  &c.  Is  there  a  hufband 
«  treats  his  wife  ill,  &c. —  Is  there  a  fon-in-law  V  &c.  By 
thefe  addrefles  his  hearers  were  affedfed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  publickly  rofe  up  in  the  church,  and  amidft  floods 
of  tears  and  fervent  embraces  were  immediately  reconciled 
to  one  another.  The  preacher  was  not  only  cried  up  to  the 
fkies,  but  loaded  with  prefents,  and  then  left  the  place,  and 
returned  to  his  own  convent.  But  let  us  fee  how  matters 
went  with  this  regenerated  congregation  ;  within  a  few  days 
this  tranfitory  reconciliation  and  warmth  of  affedlion  cooled 
into  an  indifference,  and  then  degenerated  into  their  former 
hatred  of  one  another  ;  fo  that  within  three  weeks  there  was 
as  much  malice  and  enmity  among  them  as  before. 

vifitatioa  of  X  forgot  to  mention,  that  on  Thurfday  before  pafiion- 
the  feven  week,  there  is  a  great  proceflion  for  viliting  the  feven 

churches-»  churches,  which  for  that  purpofe  are  endowed  with  many 
indulgences.  Thefe  churches  are,  i.  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano, 
2.  S,  Paolo  fuori  delle  mura.  3,  S.  Sebaftiano  fuori  delle 
mura.  4.  S.  Giov.  Laterano.  5.  S,  Croce  in  Gierufa- 
lemme.  6.  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  delle  mura.  7.  S.  Maria 
Maggiore.  The  tour  is  fomething  above  fifteen  Italian,  or 
three  German  miles.  On  thefe  folemnities  the  religious 
fraternity  of  St.  Philip  Neri  never  fail  to  attend,  and  even 
cardinals  are  now  and  then  among  them;  but  their  great 
age  obliges  them  fometimes  to  make  ufe  of  their  coaches. 
About  five  years  ago,  no  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  perfons 
walked  in  this  proceflion  ;  but  this  year  they  did  not  exceed 
five  thoufand.  When  they  come  to  the  Villa  Mattei,  which 
is  about  noon,  wine,  bread,  eggs,  &c.  are  diftributed  among 
them. 
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LETTER  XL  VIII. 

Of  the  Climate  and  Manner  of  Living  at  Rome ; 
of  the  Pretender’s  Perfon  and  Houfhold,  üc, 

S  I  R, 

TH  E  city  of  Rome  has  fuffered  fo  much  from  the 
ancient  Gauls,  Vandals,  Heruli,  Oftro,  and  Vifi- 
Goths,  and  laftly  from  the  German  troops,  efpecially  in  the 
year  1527,  under  Charles  of  Bourbon,  that,  befides  fmaller 
damages,  it  is  computed  to  have  been  pillaged  feven  times, 
T o  this  the  author  of  the  fatirical  epitaph  on  Benedict  XIII* 
alludes ; 


Ripofa  in  queßo  Avello 
UOJfa  d’un  fraticelloy 
Piu  cti ama tore  di  Santi 
Protettors  de  Furfantiy 
Per  opera  di  fua  mano 
L’ottavo  facco  fu  Beneventano , 

4  Within  this  fepulchre  are  depofited  the  bones  of  a  little 
4  monk,  who  was  more  affiduous  in  protecting  villains  than 
4  in  expreffing  his  love  to  the  faints  >  for  by  his  means 
4  Rome  was  pillaged  the  eighth  time  by  the  Benevantans.* 

Others  affirm,  that  Pvome  was  plundered  twelve  times  ; 
this,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  furfaceof  the  ground  this 
city  ftands  upon  muft  have  been  greatly  altered  by  fuch  fre¬ 
quent  ravages.  At  prefent  it  is  fomething  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  feven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  anciently  built ; 
the  low  grounds  having  been  filled  up  by  the  ruins  of  whole 
ftreets,  fo  that  fometimes  it  is  fcarce  obfervable,  that  one  is 
afcending  an  eminence  celebrated  by  the  ancients.  Anti¬ 
quity  informs  us,  that  the  afcent  from  the  ftreet  into  the 
Pantheon,  or  Rotonda,  confifted  of  thirteen  ffieps  ;  whereas, 
now  the  whole  area  about  it  is  upon  a  level  with  the  pave¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  that  temple.  The  bafe  and  infcription  of  Trajan's 
pillar  is  much  lower  than  the  neighbouring  ground  ;  fo  that 
for  prefirving  that  part  of  the  pillar,  it  will  be  requisite  to 

fupport  the  ditch  that  is  made  round  it  with  a  wall.  It  is 

very  common  by  digging  deep  for  the  foundation  of  houfes, 
&c.  to  find  pillars,  ftatues,  and  the  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  ;  and  in  fome  places  parts  of  the  pavement  of  the 
old  city  have  been  found  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below 
the  prefent  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  probable,  that  this 
Alteration  muft  alfo  have  occ'afioned  a  great  alteration  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  falubrity  of  the  air. 

alr*  The  ftupendous  cloaccc,  or  common  fhores,  and  aqUe- 

Modem  dudfs  by  which  the  filth  and  dirt  of  the  ancient  city  was  con- 
fo°unheaT-hy  v‘eyed  into  the  cloaca  maxima ,  have  indeed  many  openings  ftill 

thy.  remaining  for  the  paffage  of  the  foil  and  water;  but  moll  of 

the  outlets  are  Hopped,  and  the  cloaca  maxima  itfelf  is  in  very  bad 
order.  This  muH  neceffarily  caufe  a  putrefadfion  in  the  air, 
which  is  too  fenfibly  perceived  by  thofe  who  dig  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  happen  to  light  upon  an  aperture  of  fuch  an  ob- 
ftriufied  fink  or  fliore;  there  being  many  infiances  of  workmen 
'  lofing  their  lives  by  thofe  putrid  afiluvia*.  The  fame  alteration 
are  likewife  manifeft  in  the  country ;  antiently  feveral  parts 
of  Italy  near  the  fea  were  not  only  full  of  fine  towns,  villa's, 
and  palaces,  but  reforted  to  as  the  mofi  healthy  places  in 
time  cfpefiilence  ;  but  now  it  is  quite  the  reverie  :  For  the 
greatefi  part  of  the  fea-coafi  it  moifi  and  marfhy,  and  the  air 
fo  bad,  that  during  the  fummer  heats  many  convents  are  un¬ 
inhabited  ;  the  monks  removing  for  fome  months  to  a  health- 
fuller  climate.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  the  foil 
is  but  badly  cultivated,  and  in  the  night-time  covered  with 
fogs  and  igneous  vapours.  Thefe  muH  have  been  very  un¬ 
common  in  thefe  parts,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
for  Livy  frequently  mentions  fuch  phenomena  as  prodigies  and 
portents ;  and  likewife  in  the  Roman  mythology  they  occa- 
Honed  propitiatory  facrifices  and  offerings.  Sulphur  is  com¬ 
monly  dug  up  like  white  earth  in  many  places  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  purified  by  fublimation. 
Great  quantities  of  vitriol  are  made  here,  and  the  green  found 
in  the  copper  mines  is  particularly  called  Roman  vitriol. 
Roche  alum  is  alfo  prepared  within  a  fmall  difiance  of  Rome, 

*  Seneca  (Book  iii.  chap.  19.  of  his  natural  queftions)  fays,  that 
i-  the  eating  of  fifh  which  have  lived  in  fubterraneous,  ftagnated,  and  foul 
waters,,  is  very  pernicious,  and  has  often  proved  fatal.’ 

and 
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and  in  Tome  places  arfenic  is  made  :  Thefe  are  works  which 
neceftarily  produce  very  noxious  effluvia,  from  which  ancient 
Rome  was  free  ;  for  thefe  minerals  were  then  either  un¬ 
known,  or  at  leaft  not  dug  up. 

I  know  not  whether  a  concurrence  of  all  thefe  caufes  may  Alteration 
not  have  caufed  that  alteration  of  weather,  which  has  been  ^  the^ea' 
obferved  with  regard  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  winters  in  this  temperature 
climate.  Some  pafiages  in  Horace  fhew,  that  in  winter,  in  of  the  di¬ 
ll  is  time,  the  fnow  lay  often  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome  pretty  mate* 
deep  ;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  fixth  fatire  of  Juvenal,  that  it 
was  far  from  being  an  uncommon  fight  in  that  feafon,  to  fee 
the  Tiber  frozen ;  whereas  in  our  age,  it  muft  be  a  very 
lharp  winter  if  the  fnow  lies  in  Rome  but  a  day  or  two  :  As 
for  the  Tiber,  it  has  not  been  frozen  in  the  memory  of  any 
man  living. 

This  river  alfo  has  fuffered  by  the  alteration  of  the  coun j  Of  the  wa- 
tries  through  which  it  takes  its  courfe  ;  its  mouth  where  it  ter  of  :yc 
difembogues  itfelf  into  the  fea,  is  become  very  narrow*  and  1 1 
choaked  with  fand  banks,  and  its  bed  by  the  rubbifh  of  the 
houfes  on  its  banks  very  much  contracted,  which  in  a  ftrong; 
fouth  wind  caufe  inundations,  to  the  great  damage  bf  the  city 
of  Rome  and  the  neighbouring  country.  One  Cornelius 
Mayer,  a  Dutchman,  has  indeed  been  employed  by  the  pa¬ 
pal  chamber  in  railing  fome  good  works  for  keeping  the  ri¬ 
ver  within  its  channel,  and  in  clearing  it  in  fome  places , 
but  this  muft  be  the  work  of  time.  Many,  are  of  opinion,'- 
that  by  turning  the  Tiber  out  of  its  channel  for  a  time,  vaft 
riches  and  valuable  antiquities  thrown  into  it  in  troublefome 
times,  when  the  city  was  lacked  and  pillaged,  would  be. 
found.  The  water  of  this  river  is  fo  thick  and  foul,  that  it 
is  not  fit  for  horfes  to  drink  till  it  has  ftood  two  or  three  days 
for  the  filth  to  fubfide.  .  * 

a 

In  regard  to  the  unwholefomnefs  of  the  au*,  the  dog-days,  Rules  for 
and  fome  weeks  after,  are  moftly  dreaded  at  Rome.  The  health  du- 
precautions,  which,  in  their  opinion,  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  prefervation  of  health  during  the  heats,  would  Rome, 
not  be  thought  of  by  a  foreigner.  One  of  their  good  rules 
is  exprelled  in  thefe  verfes  : 

Giugno,  Luglio  e  Agoßo 
Donne  mie  non  vi  cognofco. 

c  In  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  you  muft  have  no  com- 
c  merce  with  the  ladies/ 


But 
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But  poftibty  this  rule  is  but  little  obferved.  It  is  further 
affirmed,  that  a  perfon  ufed  to  live  at  Rome,  cannot  with¬ 
out  manifeft  danger  fleep  within  fifteen  or  twenty  Italian 
miles  of  that  city  ;  and  in  travelling  to  Rome  they  take  care 
in  the  Iaft  day’s  journey  not  to  put  up  within  that  diftance. 
Even  within  the  city  they  feldom  change  their  bed-chamber, 
though  it  be  for  another  in  the  fame  houfe.  Removals  from 
one  houfe  to  another  betwixt  St.  Peter’s  and  All-faints  day, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  dangerous  at  Rome,  that  a  tenant  or 
lodger  cannot  be  compelled  to  leave  a  houfe  within  that' 
term.  As  mutual  compliments  pafs  between  friends  in  other 
places  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  like  civility  is 
paid  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Auguft.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  few  people  go  abroad  in  the  day-time,  but 
after  fun-fet  divert  themfelves  with  taking  the  air  on  foot  or 
in  coaches  ;  and  the  firft  of  Auguft  is  a  great  day  at  Rome 
for  feafting  and  friendly  entertainments.  Thefe  feftivals  are 
Far  Agofto.  called  far  agoßo ,  or  ferragofio ,  either  from  the  phrafe  far 
Gozzoviglie ,  and  faire  bombance^  i.  e.  c  to  make  good  chear;’ 
or  from  the  Latin  words  fer'us  and  feriatio  Augußi .  The 
vinalia  of  the  ancient  Romans  began  fomething  later,  viz. 
towards  the  end  of  Augufi,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  were  fo  called,  not  from  the  vintage  which  does  not 
happen  fo  early,  but  from  a  vow  made  by  JEneas  or  Afcanius, 
on  account  of  the  victory  over  Mezentius,  *  to  confecrate  to 
Jupiter  all  the  wine  of  that  year ;  in  memory  of  which  this 
feftival  was  obferved  annually  in  Auguft,  and  called  vinalia 
rußica ,  by  way  of  diftindfion  from  the  vinalia ,  another  fefti-* 
val  of  Venus,  celebrated  in  April.  Plutarch.  Problem,  c,  43. 
The  origin  of  both  appears  to  be  one  and  the  fame  ;  the  vow 
having  probably  been  made  in  April,  though  it  could  not  be 
accompliihed  before  Auguft. 

tuiddes  In  In  England  filicides  are  moft  frequent  in  the  beginning  or 
England,  towards  the  clofe  of  winter,  the  times  when  the  eafterly 
winds  moftly  prevail  :  For,  according  to  an  Englifh  pro¬ 
verb, 

4  When  the  wind  is  in  the  eaft, 

4  ’Tis  neither  good  for  man,  or  beaft/ 

But  in  Rome  the  greateft  enormities  are  perpetrated  in  the 
two  hotteft  fummer  months.  This  is  imputed  to  the  blood’s 

*  See  Pliny,  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.9. 

being 
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being  over-heated  at  that  feafon ;  however,  the  exertion  of  ä 
proper  feverity,  and  the  abolition  of  afyia  in  churches, 
would,  I  make  no  doubt,  foon  cool  this  pretended  ardor* 
that  prompts  the  Romans  to  all  manner  of  wickednefs. 

That  London  is  more  fubje£t  to  fevers  and  fluxes  when  the  South  wind, 
north-eaft  wind  blows  than  at  other  times,  proceeds  from 
the  noxious  effluvia  which  that  wind  brings  from  the  fens  and  ’ 
marfhes  of  Cambridgeftiire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Eflex.  It 
appears  from  St.  Luke  c.  xii.  v.  54.  to  have  been  quite  the 
contrary  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  eaft  wind  coming  from  a 
dry  country  of  a  vaft  extent  occafioned  dry  and  clear  weather  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  wefterly  winds  loaded  with  the 
vapours  of  the  fea,  was  a  fure  prefage  of  rain.  In  Rome  the 
moft  fickly  feafons  are  when  the  fouth  or  fouth-eaft  wind 
blows,  which  the  Italians  call  Sirocco  from  the  Arabic  word 
Xaloque ,  (in  Greek  E  */§<&-,  and  in  Latin  termed  Vulturnus  ;) 
its  courfe  being  over  the  boggy  uncultivated  coafts  of  Africa* 
and  the  morafles  that  lie  fouth  of  Rome.  The  unwholefome 
exhalations  have  now  a  free  paflage  to  the  city  by  a  great 
error  of  Gregory  XIII.  who  from  felhfti  and  interefted  views 
cut  down  a  large  wood  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Rome,  that  kept 
off  a  great  part  of  thefe  noxious  vapours  ;  for  by  this  he 
gained  a  fertile  fpot  for  tillage,  but  at  the  fame  time  infedled 
the  air  of  the  city  *.  The  fouth-eaft  wind  blowing  over  the 
Pontini  fens  would  be  ftill  more  pernicious  to  the  city,  if  it 
were  not  fenced  by  the  woods  on  the  mountains  of  Albano 
and  Tufculum. 

After  all,  the  Romans  make  too  much  ado  about  the  dan-  ThePto- 
ger  of  their  fummer  heats ;  foreigners  who  ufe  very  little  mans  t0° 
precaution  in  this  refpe£I*  enjoy  as  good  a  ftate  of  health 
as  the  natives.  How  many  cardinals  come  from  other  coun-  mcr  heats; 
tries  to  Rome  in  fummer-time,  when  a  conclave  is  to  be 
held,  without  fo  many  timorous  fears,  and  return  as  well 
as  they  came  ?  but  no-body  will  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  heat 
has  a  refpe£!  to  perfons.  This  chimerical  danger  feems  to 
have  been  unknown  in  the  time  of  Cicero*  from  whofe  epiftles 
it  appears,  that  he  frequently  refided  at  Rome  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  months,  and  took  many  journies  to  and  from  that  city. 

I  once  made  ufe  of  this  argument  difcourfmg  with  a  Roman, 
who  immediately  mentioned  count  Gallas’s  untimely  death, 
as  an  inftance  of  the  truth  of  their  opinion,  who,  cohtrary  to' 

*  Vide  Joh.  Maria  Lancifii  Dijf.  de  nativis  dequr  adventitiis  Romani 
cceli  quahtatibui ,  p.  19.  fq, 
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all  advice,  during  the  greatefl  violence  of  tlie  fummer.  heats, 
proceeded  on  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  at  night 
jQept  in  his  coach.  But  many  are  of  opinion,  that  this  vice¬ 
roy,  whofe  rigour  the  Neapolitans  dreaded,  was  .poifoned  at 
Fondi,  by  a  certain  liquor  called  Acquetta,  the  operations 
of  which  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  kill  in  one,  two,  -or  three 
months.  As  to  feven  or  eight  of  the  count’s  fervants,  who 
likewife  died  immediately  after  their  arrival  at  Naples  ;  it  was 
no  more  than  the  natural  confequence  of  drinking  to  excefs 
a  flrong  wine,  and  afterwards  regaling  themfelves  with  iced 
water  when  they  were  extremely  hot  with  travelling. 

It  mull  be  owned  that  after  the  wind  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  north,  and  fuddenly  fhifts  to  the  fouth  ;  or  when  a 
Ilrong  fouth  wind  blows,  attended  with  cloudy  weather,  the 
leafon  is  very  fickly-  at  Rome ;  this,  however,  is  an  obfer- 
vation  not  peculiar  to  Rome,  but  to  all  Italy.  The  fiirocco , 
without  the  foregoing  circumflances,  is  of  no  worfe  confe¬ 
quence  than  other  winds  ;  and  from  the  vernal  to  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  Rome  generally  enjoys  a  clear  ferene  air. 
The  foil  is  good,  the  mountains  are  pleafant,,  and  the  thin 
air  from  the  hills  corredls  the  thicker  vapours  riling  in  the 
valleys  and  lower  .ground..  Few  cities  are  fo  well  provided 
as  Rome  is  with  large  fountains,  which  by  continually 
throwing  up  the  water,  give  a  frefhnefs  to  the  air ;  and  the 
inundations  of  the  T  iber  being  now  chequed,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  eafed  of  their  apprehenfions 
about  the  fummer  heats,  efpecially  as  Leo  X.  and  Urban 
VIII.  ordered  feveral  of  the  cloaca,  or  fhores,  to  be  repaired, 
and  made  other  regulations,  which  were  flridlly  executed, 
for  the  cleanlincfs  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Pope 
Cl  ement  XI.  let  a  good  example  in  this  refpecl,  by  forbid¬ 
ding  the  burning  of  kali,  which  the  Italians  call  rlfcoli ,  in 
the  fields  near  Rome.  The  allies  of  this  plant  is  ufed  in 
making  glafs-j  but  the  burning  of  it  v/as  fuppofed  to  fill  the 
air  with  corrofive  particles,'  which  being  driven  about  by  the 
fouth  wTind,  and  mingling  with  the  air  in  refpiration,  caufed 
ulcers  in  the  lungs.  At  leaft  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
RuleE  ingenious  Tancifi,  phyfician  to  the  Pope ;  wdio  has  alio  pre- 
health  in  hot  feribed  the  following  rules  to  be  obferved,  to  prevent  th^ 
co tint ncs.  pernici0us  efredts  of  exhalations  rifing  from  morafles  in  hot 
climates  :  c  i.  Care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  bed-chambers 
c  do  not  face  the  fouth.  2.  That  the  door  and  windows  be 
*  not  left  open.  3.  'That  the  rooms  be  aired  wfith  refinous 
4  or  feented  wood,  or  with  fulphur.  4.  He  advifes  to  eat 
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*  and  drink  fparingly ;  but  of  wholefome  food.  -5.  To  make 

*  the  fauces  acid  with  limon  and  pomegranate  juice,  or  Vi- 

*  negar.  6.  Not  to  go  abroad  with  an  empty  ftomach. 
c  7.  To  ufe  cooling  liquors.  8.  To  avoid  the  night  air, 

*  and  keep  at  home  in  the  morning  till  the  fun  rifes.  9.  To 
c  forbear  all  violent  exercife.  10.  Not  to  fwallow  the  faliva 
c  or  fpittle.  11.  To  carry  a  fpunge  moiftened  with  fpirits 
c  of  wine  and  a  theriacal  vinegar,  and  often  to  fmell  to  it. 

*  12.  To  keep  the  mind  calm  and  free  from  anxious  folici- 
c  tudes  and  violent  paffiond  Hitherto  the  quarter  about  the 
Quirinal  and  Trinita  del  Monte  have  been  accounted  the 
moft  healthy  parts  of  Rome,  and  foreigners  generally  choofe 
to  lodge  there  on  that  account ;  as  alio  becaufe  moft  of  the 
coffee-houfes  and  taverns  are  about  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
near  this  part  of  the  city. 

That  Rome  in  itfelf  is  not  unhealthful  may  be  concluded  Great  age  of 
from  the  great  age  of  not  a  few  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  one  m?ny  cardi" 
third  of  the  cardinals  are  computed  to  arrive  at  their  eightieth  na 
year  without  feeling  the  infirmities  of  fuch  an  age.  By  this 
one  would  think  the  ancient  Romans  muft  not  have  been  fo 
temperate  as  the  modern,  very  few  fuch  inftances  of  longevity 
occurring  in  ancient  writers. 

Befides,  never  was  the  manner  of  living  at  Rome  fo  agree-  Manner  of' 
able  as  at  prefent ;  not  a  day  palling  without  affemblies  of  ^vin8  at 
both  fexes  at  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  quality.  But  unmar-  °IT‘L' 
ried  women  have  not  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  public  here 
as  in  other  countries  ;  for  they  are  generally  confined  in  a 
convent  until  they  are  either  married  or  grown  old. 

The  carnival  at  Rome  affords  a  more  agreeable  entertain-  Carnival, 
ment  to  perfons  of  an  elegant  tafte  than  that  of  Venice, 
which  confifts  of  little  elfe  than  ftrolling  about  the  town  in 
fhabby  mafquerade  habits  among  infamous  courtezans,  äfc. 

Whereas  at  Rome,  fhould  a  proftitute  dare  to  appear  upon 
the  Corfo,  a  difcovery  would  expofe  her  to  very  fevere  treat¬ 
ment.  During  this  laft  carnival,  an  Englifti  gentleman, 
who  kept  a  miftrefs  at  a  great  expence,  took  her  in  his  chariot 
to  the  carnival  Corfo  ;  but  it  being  fignified  to  him,  that  if 
he  and  his  companion  fhould  meet  with  any  difagreeable 
treatment,  he  muft  thank  himfelf,  he  had  the  prudence  to 
take  the  intimation,  and  drove  home  again.  The  time  of 
thofe  diverfions  is  limited  to  the  laft  eight  days  before  Lent, 
and  then  only  from  three  to  fix  in  the  afternoon.  Hence  the 
people  of  Rome  affirm  that  their  carnival  lafts  but  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  place  of  refort  is  tfie  Corfo,  a  fine  frreet  in  II  Cork. 

K  2  a  direct 
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a  dire&line,  beginning  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  eleven 
hundred  geometrical,  or  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twenty  common  paces  in  length.  Every  one  appears  there 
with  or  without  a  malk,  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage,  juft  as  they 
pleafe.  The  coaches  follow  each  other,  two  a-breaft.  The 
principal  nobility  make  their  appearance  in  triumphal  cars, 
which  add  a  great  fplendor  to  the  fpedfacle.  The  Sbirri  are 
pofted  up  and  down,  to  prevent  any  difturbances,  and  their 
captain  rides  about  bare-headed,  without  putting  on  his  hat 
Horfe-races.  tj]j  orders  are  obtained  for  the  horfe-races,  a  kind  of  fport 
feen  no  where  but  in  Italy  *  and  England  f.  The  nobility 
here,  like  the  Englifh,  take  a  pride  in  keeping  horfes  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  fwiftnefs ;  but  moft  of  the  racers  in  Italy  are 
brought  from  Barbary,  whereas  England  glories  in  the  fpirit 
and  vigor  of  thole  of  its  own  breed.  Another  great  difference 
in  this  kind  of  diverfion  between  the  two  nations  is,  that  in 
Compared  England  the  horfes  have  riders  who  are  weighed  with  great 
in  England,  exa&nefs,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  race  does  not  a  little  depend 
on  their  dexterity  and  addrefs  ;  whereas,  in  Italy,  the  horfes 
are  trained  up  to  run  alone.  On  the  Tides,  and  along  the 
back  they  have  leathern  ftraps  ftuck  on  with  pitch,  and  un¬ 
der  thefe  are  iron  bullets  fet  with  ftrong  points,  like  the 
rowels  of  a  fpur,  which  continually  prick  the  horfes  while 
they  are  in  motion  :  they  fix  another  of  thofe  fpiked  balls 
under  the  horfe’s  tail.  The  ftarting-place  is  on  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  where  the  horfes  being  generally  from  five  to 
eight  in  number,  fhew  the  utmoft  impatience  for  the  fignal, 
which  is  given  by  dropping  a  rope  that  runs  crofs  the  courfe 
before  them,  to  the  ground  :  upon  this  they  ftart  and  fly 
along  the  Corfo  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  the  coaches  being 
*  drawn  up  on  each  fide  the  ftreet.  The  prize  is  generally  a 
piece  of  brocade,  of  the  value  of  feventy  or  eighty  feudi ,  or 
Roman  crowns,  which  is  generally  the  groom’s  perquifite. 
The  people  are  entertained  with  fuch  a  race  every  day  during 
Carnival  di-  the  carnival .  It  was  a  high  diverfion  to  pope  Clement  XI. 

nementXi  *n  carnava^_t^me>  to  engage  a  ^not  jovial  monks  in  a  hot 
’  difpute,  who  after  having  fpent  themfelves  in  wrangling, 

had  a  match  of  carouzing.  This  infamous  cuftom,  though 

kJ  j  o 

*  The  modem  Romans  feem  to  have  derived  this  fport  from  the  an¬ 
cients.  ride  Si l .  Ital.  lib.  16.  Virg.  JE?i.  5. 

•f  Horfe-races  are  well  known  in  England,  tbefogh  of  a  different  kind, 
and  with  lefs  barbarity,  and  perhaps  in  fome  other  countries  ;  but  the 
author  confined  them  to  Italy  only,  which  is  contradicted  by  what  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  text.  •  . 
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the  pope  fuffered  a  flatterer  to  ftile  him  Vice  Dcus  * * * §,  favours 
very  ftrongly  of  the  carnal  man,  and  though  the  cardinal 
who  delivers  the  afhes  to  his  holinefs  on  Afh-Wednefday, 
omits  thefe  cuftomary  words,  Momcnto  homo ,  quod  pulvis  es  : 
c  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  duft/ 

The  fummers  at  Rome  are  very  tedious,  every  one  keep-  Sun™mrr 
ing  clofe  at  home  the  whole  day,  and  taking  their  naps  at  hcals’ 
noon  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  common  faying  at  Rome,  c  None  but 
c  dogs,  ideots,  and  Frenchmen  walk  the  ttreets  in  the  day- 
6  time/  The  heat  of  the  climate  makes  the  Romans  paflio- 
nately  fond  of  fpring-water,  iced  and  cooling  liquors  ;  fo 
that  great  quantities  of  fnow  and  ice,  which  are  fetched  from 
the  mountains  and  preferved  in  ice-houfes,  are  confumed 
there.  Several  forts  of  water  are  drank  in  Rome  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  a  few  convents  that  river-water  is  ufed.  Rain-water 
is  here  laved  in  citterns,  and  when  kept  clean,  is  reckoned 
very  wholefome.  Here  is  alfo  well-water,  and  other  water 
conveyed  into  the  city  by  pipes  and  aquedu&s,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence.  As  I  never  faw  a  city  fo  ill  provided  with  good  water 
for  drinking  as  Paris  f  ;  fo  I  queftion  whether  for  number  of 
good  wells  and  fountains,  any  city  furpafles,  or  even  equals 
Rome. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  Appius  Claudius,  Manlius  Ancient 
Curius,  Lucius  Papirius,  Caius  Servilius  Cepion,  Lucius  aqueducts. 
Longinus  Craflus,  Quintus  Martius  J,  Marcus  Agrippa  §, 
Auguftus,  and  others,  fignalized  themlelves  by  their  noble 
aqueduttts,  through  which  water  was  conveyed  to  the  city 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Even  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Cali- 

*  In  inferiptione  libri  Benedict  de  BendiSIis  anno  160$,  He  is  alfo 
called,  Vontifici#  Omnipotent!#  confernjator  acerrimus  \  ‘  A  ftrenuous 
maintained  of  the  papal  omnipotence.’ 

f  Paris  has  only  hlty-two  public  conduits,  and  thefe  are  fupplied  with 
water  from  Rongis,  Belleville,  and  St.  Gervais  du  Pie.  The  two  pumps 
of  La  Samaritaine  and  Pont  de  Notre  Dame,  fupply  the  city'  with  a  great 
quantity  of  water  j  but  it  is  only  from  the  river,  and  after  it  ,has  run 
through  half  the  city,  and  thereby  become  very  foul.  The  remote  parts 
labour  under  the  inconveniency  of  purchaling  this  water  from  the  porteurs 
d'eau,  or  water-carriers. 

t  He  brought  water  to  Rome  from  a  fprjng  at  the  diftance  of fixty-one 
miles. 

§  Among  other  aqueducts  either  improved  or  made  by  him,  was  the 
aqua  njirginea^  lb  called  from  a  country  girl’s  Ihewing  the  Ipring  to  Ibme 
loldiers,  who  were  ready  to  peril'll  with  third.  At  prelent  it  iilues  from 
the  fountain  in  t^e  Pia,z7a  di  Spagna,  which  reprefrnts  a  Ihip  ;  and  from 
that  oi  Trevi,  lo  called  from  the  Triyium,  where  three  ftreets  meet. 
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gala  ||,  and  Caracalla,  though  in  other  re  (pedis  not  of  the 
belt  characters,  took  care  of  the  city  in  this  ufeful  article. 
Frontinus,  in  his  learned  work,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Roman  aquedudls,  computes  the.  quantity  of  water  daily 
brought  to 'the  city  of  Rome  by  thefe  works,  to  amount  to 
eight  hundred  thoufand  tuns.  The  three  chief  aquedudls 
now  in  being  are  thofe  of  Aqua  Virginea,  Aqua  Felice,  and 
of  Paulina.  The  firR  was  repaired  by  pope  Paul  IV.  The 
fecond  comes  from  Paleflrina,  which  is  twenty-two  miles  off, 
and  is  a  work  which  does  honour  to  the  pontificate  of  Six¬ 
tus  V.  who  expended  on  it  a  million  of  fcudi ,  and  named  it 
11  Condotto  del f  Aqua  Felice ;  Felix  having  been  the  name 
which  he  afFumed  when  a  monk,  and  continued  to  bear  it  till 
his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  It  difcharges  itfelf  in 
Rome  at  the  Fontana  di  Termine,  which  was  alfo  built  at 
the  ex  pence  of  Sixtus  V,  and  confiRs  of  three  arches,  fup- 
ported  by  four  Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  water  guflies  out 
through  three  large  apertures.  Over  the  middle  arch  Rands 
a  beautiful  Ratue  of  Mofes  Rriking  the  rock  with  his  rod  ; 
over  another  arch  is  a  bajfb-relievo  of  Aaron  leading  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  miraculous  fprings  in  the  wildernefs  ;  and  the  third 
fhews  Gideon  trying  his  foldiers  by  their  drinking  water. 
Round  it  are  four  lions,  two  of  which  are  of  marble,  by 
Vacca ;  the  other  two  of  oriental  granate,  are  faid  to  be 
brought  hither  from  a  temple  of  Serapis.  All  the  four  lions 
ejedl  water,  and  on  the  front  is  the  following  infcription : 

Sixtus  Quintus  Pontifex  Max.  Piccnus 
Aquain  ex  agro  Columned  via  Prceneßina 
Sinißrorfum  multar .  co  lie  Shone 
Venarum  auftu  Jniuojo  ‘a  receptaculo 
Mill.  XX.  a  Capite  XXII.  adduxit , 

Fclicemque  de  nomine  ante  Pont. 

Dixit .  C  cap  it  Pont.  An.  I.  abfolvit  III. 
MDLXXXVI II. 

I;  The  aqueducts  through  which  fome  of  the  fprings  of  the  aqua  dau¬ 
ern.  are  conveyed,  were  built  by  Coe  far,  and  finifhed  by  Claudius,  being 
brought  the  didance  of  forty  Italian  miles.  They  were  of  fuch  a  height,  lj 
as  to  fupply  all  the  hills  of  the  city,  as  Pliny  relates  at  large,  lib.  xxxvi. 
c.  15.  And  according  to  him,  and  likewife  the  computation  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Budseus,  the  charge  of  this  work  amounted  to  one  million  three  1 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thoufand  five  hundred  crowns. 

4  Pope 

•  -«  a  i  1 
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4  Pope  Sixtus  V.  a  native  of  Pifa,  collected  this  water 
4  flowing  in  different  ftreams  in  the  diftrict  of  Colonna,  to 
4  the  left  of, the  road  to  Paleftrina  into  a  refervoir,  and  from 
4  thence  conveyed  it  by  pipes  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles 
4  from  the  refervoir,  and  twenty-two  from  the  fource ;  he 
4  called  it  Aqucs  Felice ,  from  the  name  he  aflumed  before  he 
4  was  exalted  to  the  papal  throne.  He  began  this  noble  work 
4  in  the  firft,  and  completed  it  in  the  third  year  of  his  ponti- 
4  ficate,  1588/ 

The  name  of  di  Termine  is  derived,  though  corruptly, 
from  the  baths  or  therm ce  Diocletiani. 

The  Aqua  Paulina,  fo  called  from  its  reftorer  pope  Pau¬ 
lus  V.  divides  itfelf  into  two  main  channels,  one  of  which 
fupplies  mount  Janiculus,  and  the  other  the  Vatican  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  conveyed  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  fupplies  the  fountain  behind  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
.  Montorio,  which  ftands  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Janiculus  *. 
Its  fine  portal  was  both  the  gift  and  work  of  Fontana  and 
Maderno  ;  and  three  of  its  five  ftreams  are  not  inferior  to 
fmall  rivers,  and  fufHcient  to  turn  a  mill.  The  infcription 
runs  thus : 

Paulus  Quintus  Pontifex  Max . 

Aquam  in  Agro  Braccianenfi 
Saluberrimis  e  Fontihus  colic  Bam 
Veterioribus  Aqucs  Alfietince  duffibus 
Re/litutis  novifque  additis 
XXX.  ab  milliario  duxit.  A.  D .  Ad DC XI I. 

Pont,  fui  Septimo. 

t 

4  Pope  Paul  V.  conveyed  this  water,  collected  in  the 
4  diftridt  of  Bracciano  from  the  moft  wholefome  fprings,  the 
‘  diftance  of  thirty  miles,  by  repairing  the  ancient  aquedudls 
4  of  Alfium,  and  adding  fome  new  works,  in  the  year  of 
4  Chrift  1612,  and  of  his  pontificate  the  feventh.’ 

In  the  year  1690  this  fountain  was  repaired  with  additio¬ 
nal  embellilhments  by  pope  Alexander  VIII.  and  is  very 

*  Janiculus  was  called  Mans  Aurelius ,  either  from  its  being  near  the 
Porta  Aurelia,  or  from  its  golden-coloured  land  j  but  now  the  name  is 
'altered  to  Montorio. 

•  t 
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well  worth  feeing,  were  it  only  for  the  fine  view  it  affords  of 
the  whole  city. 

From  thefe  large  refervoirs  of  water  feveral  other  lefler 
conduits  are  fupplied,  the  defcription  of  which  would  be  too 
tedious.  One  of  the  wholefomeft  fprings  in  I^ome  is  that 
Fonte  Gril-  called  Fonte  Grillo,  which  riles  at  the  foot  of  the  mount 
Quirinal ;  but  does  not  flow  very  copioufly,  Befides  thefe 
public  fountains,  moll  of  the  palaces  and  houfes  of  any  con- 
fideration,  have  private  fountains  and  water-works  for  gran¬ 
deur  and  entertainment. 

Care  of  tfce  For  the-  better  prefervation  of  the  public  fountains  and 
fountains,  ftreets,  they  are  under  the  infpection  of  a  particular  commifi- 
fion  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  the  prefident  of  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  cardinal  Camerlengo  ;  and  that  the  water  may  not 
be  fouled  by  dult  or  vermin,  the  aquedudbs,  whofe  lofty 
arches  make  a  very  good  appearance,  are  all  covered  with 
ftone,  fo  that  one  may  walk  on  them  for  feveral  miles  toge¬ 
ther.  I  fhall  here  add  fome  infcriptions  on  the  fountain  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  which  was  built  at  the 
expence  of  cardinal  Barberini,  whofe  arms  are  a  fwarm  of 
bees,  to  which  the  author  of  thefe  infcriptions  feems  to.  al¬ 
lude  : 

Difce>  hofpes ,  aqua  hujus  perenmtatcm 
e  fcatcbra  inexhaufia  \ 

Ea  eß  Cardinalis  Barberini  Liberalitas . 

Difce  Suavitatem ; 

Earn  Apes  profundunt. 

Sapor  in  aquis  cateris  vitiurn , 

In  hac  mel  dsf  Tee  tar  eß. 

Nulla  melior  influat  in  hortos  aqua , 
dum  apes  propinant. 
jMelleam  floret  ufuram  bibunt. 

D.  Thomas  Mctttius ;  Abbas  Generalis 
Gratia?  referenda:  feftens  F. 

A.D.  MDCXL1I. 

s  Stranger,  obferve  this  {bream  continually  flowing  from 
4  an  inexhauflihle  fpring  ;  it  is  an  emblem  of  cardinal  Bar- 
4  berini’s  liberality.  '  Learn  its  fweetnefs  from  the  bees 
4  which  pour  it  forth  :  it  taftes  like  honey  and  nedbar.  In 
1  the  gardens,  it  produces  a  profufion  of  flowers,  which  reward 

*  the  bees  with  their  honey-dew.  Thomas  Menti  compofed 
4  this  infcription  out  of  gratitude  to  his  worthy  patron,  in  the 

*  year ^642/ 
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On  the  other  fide  are  thefe  words : 

Slße  adhuc  paulifpery  iff  difce  bujus  aqua  met  amor phofm« 

Vivo  Antonio  Card,  erat  mellea 
Barberinis  manans  ex  apibusy 
Mortuo  evaflt  amara 
noflris  p  ermiß  a  fletibus . 

Nec  amißt  J'uavitatem 
Suaves  enim  funt  amoris  lacryma 
®hia  cum  perpetuo  fluere  non  pojfunt  ex  pceulis , 

Cum  bujus  aqua  perennitate  funduntur . 

Etiam  nunc  rigat  flares 
Cum  Purpur  atos  irrigat  einer  es , 
fjjhii  cum  nominis  at  er  nit  ate  compoflti 
Vel  in  fepulchro  redolent  immortalitatem. 

Can.  Reg.  S.  Salvatoris 
Suo  per  triginta  &  oEto  annos  benefico  Protefiori 
Grati  animi  monumentum  pofuere 
Sub  R.  P.  D.  Jo.  Andrea  Gallia  Veneto  Generali  tertio 

A.D.  MDCLXXI. 

4  Traveller,  flop  a  little  longer,  that  thou  mayfl  be  in- 
4  formed  of  the  change  which  this  water  has  undergone. 

4  Whilft  the  good  cardinal  Anthonio  lived,  and  whilft  it 

*  iflued  from  the  Barberini  bees,  honey  was  not  Tweeter. 

4  At  his  lamented  death  it  became  bitter,  being  mingled 
4  with  our  tears  ;  yet  was  it  not  wholly  deprived  of  its  fweet- 
4  nefs,  for  fweet  are  the  tears  of  affedfion,  which,  though 
4  the  fountain  of  the  eye  fails,  (hall  ever  flow  mingled  with 
4  thefp  waters.  Still  it  may  be  faid  to  water  flowers,  when 
4  it  refrelhes  the  afhes  of  purpled  prelates,  who  from  their 
4  unfading  glory,  even  in  the  grave,  bloom  with  immorta- 
4  lity.  In  grateful  remembrance  of  the  many  favours  re- 

*  ceived  from  that  excellent  cardinal,  during  a  patronage  of 

*  thirty-eight  vears,  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Salvatore 
4  ereefed  this  memorial ;  the  reverend  father  John  Andrea 
4  Gallia,  a  native  of  Venice,  being  the  third  time  general 
4  abbot,  1671.’ 

I  muH  not  omit  the  mineral  waters,  which  in  fummer-  Aqul  Ac? 
time  are  in  great  vogue  at  Rome.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  to«. 
aqua  acetofla ,  which  Hands  a  little  without  the  city,  facing  the 
Porto  del  Popolo  j  and  by  pope  Alexander  VII.  a  fountain 

was 
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was  here  erected  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  of  free¬ 
fone,  according  to  the  following  infcription  : 

/  1 .  4 

Alexander  VI I.  Pont.  Max . 

TJt  Acidul#  aqu#  falubritatem  nitidius  hauriendi  copia  & 
loci  amoenitas  commendaret ,  repurgato  fonte ,  additis  a?npliore 
adificatione  falientibus ,  umbraque  arbor  um  induft  ä  public#  utili- 
tati  confuluit.  An.  Sal.  MDCLXI. 

c  That  this  wholefome  acid  mineral  water  might  be  drawn 
c  in  its  natural  purity,  pope  Alexander  VII.  ordered  the 
c  fpring  to  be  cleanfed  ;  he  alfo  enlarged  the  current,  and 
c  for  the  conveniency  of  the  public  added  a  plantation  of 
4  trees,  to  fhade  the  place  from  the  fun-beams,  in  the  year 
c  1671.’ 

Pope  Clement  the  eleventh’s  benefadfion  to  this  fountain 
is  alfo  perpetuated  in  the  following  words  : 

Clemens  XI.  Pontifex  Maximize 
Coercito  ßwnine ,  corrivatis  vents , 
furgatis  duftibus ,  injlaurato  fonte 
Acidstl#  Salubritati  id  confervationi  . 

Profpexit. 

Anno  Salut  is  M.  DCC.  XII. 

*  For  the  falubrity  and  better  prefervation  of  this  mineral 
6  water,  pope  Clement  XL  ordered  the  veins  to  be  united, 
6  the  pipes  to  be  cleanfed,  and  the  conduit  to  be  thoroughly 
c  repaired,  in  the  year  1712/ 

But  this  work  had  been  before  begun  by  Paul  V.  who  ac¬ 
cordingly  has  this  infcription  eredted  to  him  : 

Paulus  V.  Pont .  Max. 

Ann.  Salutis  MDCX1II.  Pontificatus  fui  IX. 

.Renibus  &  fomacbo)  fplcni ,  jeeorique  medetur , 

'Mille  malls  prodejl  ißa  falubris  aqua. 

,  4  This  water  being  an  efficacious  remedy  for  various  difor- 
6  ders,  particularly  thofe  of  the  kidneys,  fiomach,  lpleen,  and 
c  liver,  was  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  pope  Paul  V. 
c  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  of  our  Lord  1613.* 
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On  the  other  fide  of  the  city,  without  the  Lateran  gate,  is  Aqu3  Santa, 
another  mineral  water,  called  aqua  fanfta^  which  is  uled  alfo 
for  bathing. 

Thefe  mineral  waters  are,  by  a  great  many,  drank  all  the 
year  round,  but  mixed  with  wine  to  render  them  more  pala¬ 
table. 

In  autumn  the  vintage  is  a  time  of  general  feftivity,  when  Diverfions 
the  commonalty  give  themfelves  up  to  all  manner  of  licenti-  in  aatumn* 
oufnefs,  the  fruits  of  which  ufually  appear  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June  following.  It  is  obferved  by  the  hofpital- 
books,  efpecially  that  of  Santo  Spirito,  that  the  number  of 
infants  received  in  the  machines,  during  thofe  months,  ex¬ 
ceeds  thofe  of  all  the  other  ten  months  put  together. 

The  favourite  winter  diverfions  at  Rome  are  plays  and  Theatres, 
operas  ;  and  during  the  carnival,  the  latter  are  added  at  three 
theatres,  viz.  the  Aliberti,  Capranica,  and  the  Theatro  nuovo. 

The  firft,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  founder,  count  Ali¬ 
berti,  has  a  pit  which  will  contain  nine  hundred  perfons  ;  this 
is  furrounded  with  feven  galleries  over  one  another,  in  each 
of  which  are  thirty-five  boxes,  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  I  do  not  recoiled:  ever  to  have  feen  fuch  a  fpacious 
theatre. 

Cardinal  Ottoboni  alfo,  in  the  carnival  week,  had  operas  No  female 
performed  in  a  private  theatre  built  in  his  palace,  where  it  was  ad* 
eafy  to  gain  admittance  ;  and  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  Jhe 
regard  to  modefty  in  this  city  excludes  female  fingers  from 
appearing  on  the  ftage,  their  parts  being  performed  by  ca- 
Jirati ,  or  eunuch’s  drefled  in  women’s  habits  *. 

As  to  the  Roman  cuftoms  in  other  refpects,  every  prudent  Freemanner 
traveller  fhould  be  fo  far  upon  his  guard  as  rather  to  talk  too  at 

little  than  too  much ;  for  in  Rome  there  are  feveral  private 
channels  of  information,  even  among  the  hired  laqueys,  for 
conveying  to  the  government’s  ears  an  account  of  every  thing 
that  is  laid  or  done  in  the  city.  This,  indeed,  they  do  with 
credit  and  an  eafy  confidence  ;  the  calling  even  of  a  fpy  or 
informer,  not  being  without  a  patron  faint,  namely  St.  Alexis. 

Their  conduct,  however,  towards  foreigners,  is  very  prudent, 
from  the  conlideration  that  they  enrich  the  city  by  expending 
great  fums  oi  money  here  annually,  fo  they  are  not  ftridfly 
attended  to.  At  the  meeting  of  the  holt  and  other  proceflions, 

*  Quaere,  Which  is  moft  indecent,  women’s  appearing  on  the  ftage, 
or  this  cuftom  arihng  from  the  fandtity  of  the  Romans,  as  our  author 
calls  it  ? 


the 
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not  forced  to 
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the  proteftants  need  not  fear  any  of  thofe  brutal  infults  which 
in  other  countries  they  fometimes  meet  with  from  the  bigotted 
perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  vulgar.  A  Roman,  when  they  fee 
any  perfon  that  does  not  comply  with  the  preferibed  genu¬ 
flexions,  contents  himfelf  with  looking  upon  fuch  a  one  as 
an  heretic  or  an  infidel,  without  expreffing  any  refentment  j 
even  in  the  Mift'a  Spiritus  Sancti,  where  generally  a  great 
number  of  cardinals  are  prefent,  many  proteftants,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  hoff,  keep  their  {landing  pofture,  without 
the  leaft  infult  or  incivility  from  the  Swifs  guards  in  waiting, 
or  any  fuch  rudenefs  or  compulfion,  which,  it  is  notorious,  is 
practifed  in  the  chapel  at  Verfailles  f. 

In  lent,  and  on  other  fall  or  meager  days,  the  proteftants 
never  fail  of  meeting  with  butcher’s  meat,  &c.  at  the  inns 
and  taverns,  without  being  at  the  trouble  to  procure  a  licenfe 
for  eating  it. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  Roman-catholics  are  fo  little 
obfervant  of  their  fafts  or  meager  days  as  at  Rome  ;  and  on 
Saturday  they  ufe  this  expedient  to  eat  meat  for  fupper,  which 
is  to  wait  till  the  clock  ftrikes  twelve,  and  then  fuch  a  repaft; 
paftes  for  a  Sunday’s  breakfaft,  which  doth  not  come  under 
the  church’s  prohibition*  This  tfye  Romans  call  far  fabba - 
tine ;  and  from  this  cuftom  poftibly  lome  of  the  Englifh  {  have 
learned  to  reconcile  their  fondnefs  for  gaming  with  the  ob- 
lervation  of  the  fabbath ;  the  card-table  being  got  ready  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  at  the  found  of  twelve  o’clock  they  fall 
to  play  as  if  it  was  Monday  morning.  This  was  praclifed 
to  elude  Cromwell’s  laws  for  ftridlly  obferving  the  fabbath. 

I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  fome  Roman-catholics,  at 
a  public  ordinary,  launch  out  with  fuch  a  bold  freedom  againft 
the  Jefuits  and  the  ufurpation  of  the  popes,  in  civil  matters, 
over  the  rights  of  all  potentates  in  general  and  efpecially  of 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  French  Politefle,  as  I  obferved  in  a  note 
above,  in  the  account  of  Milan,  voi.  I.  p.  343.  How  different  is  this 
horn  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  maxims  of  true  politenefs  ? 
Js  it  reckoned  an  incivility  to  put  an  unnatural  conftraint  upon  the  body, 
and  is  it  leis  fo  to  offend  the  mind  and  confcience  ?  Though  our  author 
does  not  fpcak  his  mind  lo  freely  of  the  French,  an  Englilhman  may 
allowed  to  expofe  their  faife  pretences  to  politenefs. 

X  The  author  might  have  fpared  the  Englifh  in  this  particular,  as  no¬ 
thing  is  more  common  in  France  than  to  play  at  cards,  dice,  chefs,  &c. 
a 9  foon  as  the  morning  mats  is  over,  which  is  praftifed  in  many  other 
countries  in  Europe.  ’Tis  true,  we  are  too  fond  of  imitating  the  French 
in  this  and  other  inftaaces  of  levity  ;  but  England  fhould  not  be  reproach¬ 
ed.  with  vices  which  are  the  genuine  growth  of  France. 

the 
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the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire.  A  certain  papift 
orice  declared,  that  he  never  pafTed  by  the  palace  of  the  Cref- 
centi  family  without  pulling  off  his  hat,  as  a  token  of  his 
Veneration  for  that  glorious  man,  who  dared  to  drive  a  tur¬ 
bulent  pope  out  of  Rome,  though  his  magnanimity  met  but 
with  indifferent  returns.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  name 
he  was  pleafed  to  beffow  on  the  emperor  of  Germany,  for 
luffering  the  pope  to  grow  fo  powerful  at  Rome. 

During  the  conclave,  a  multitude  of  manufcript  pafquinades  pafqui- 
againff  the  deceafed  pope  and  the  cardinals  are  openly  fold  in  nades. 
the  coftee-houfes  for  half  a  paolo  f  a  fheet.  Thefe  fatirical 
writings  derive  their  names  from  the  mutilated  ftatue,  near 
which  one  Pafquino,  a  jocular  and  inquifitive  taylor,  or  fhoe- 
maker  dwelt. 

At  prefent  proclamations  are  alfo  ffuck  on  the  ftatue  ;  there 
is  alfo  to  be  feen  on  it  a  mark  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  an  infcription,  {hewing  the  height  of  the  water  during 
an  inundation  of  the  Tyber  in  the  time  of  pope  Clement  VII. 

As  to  public  proftitutes,  I  am  apt  to  queftion  the  truth  of  Toleration 
fome  accounts  concerning  the  fums  accruing  to  the  papal  of  public 
treafure  from  the  milk-tax,  as  it  is  called.  They  who  Proftltutes' 
make  the  number  of  thofe  proftitutes  amount  to  twenty 
thoufand,  do  not  confider  that  all  the  females  in  Rome,  young 
and  old,  fcarce  amount  to  fifty  thoufand.  As  for  thofe 
wretched  creatures  who  give  in  their  names,  age,  country, 
family,  and  place  of  abode  to  the  Sbirri  and  their  comman¬ 
der,  in  order  to  be  entered  into  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
they  are  for  the  moll  part  fuch  miferable  objedls,  that  at 
Naples  and  other  places,  their  practice  would  not  defray  the 
fmall  tax  to  which  they  are  fubjedl.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  little  of  the  produce  of  the  tax  goes  farther  than  the  hands 
of  the  Sbirri,  part  of  whofe  province  it  is  to  keep  off*  the 
monks  and  priefts  from  thefe  forbidden  paths,  and  to  take 
care,  that  in  Eafter  week,  during  advent,  and  lent,  and  on 
the  other  fafts  and  feftivals  of  the  church,  thefe  proftitutes 
receive  no  company.  I  have  been  affured  from  good  hands,  Naml)<r  # 
that  their  number  doth  not  exceed  eight  hundred.  In  the  them, 
times  of  pagan  Rome,  they  lived  together,  and  the  places  of 
their  evening  rendezvous  are,  by  Tertullian,  ad  Uxor em,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  6.  called  Conßßvria  %  libidinum  publicarum  ;  i.  e. 

+  About  three-pence. 

X  Amianu?  Marcellinus  feems  to  be  the  firft  who  ever  ufed  the  word 
ccnjlßorium  for  a  meeting  of  magiitrates. 


•  The 
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c  The  ftatues  for  public  proflitutes/  which  expreflion  agrees 
with  the  Inßitoria  matronarmn  mentioned  in  Suetonius’s  life 
of  Nero.  chap.  27.  Over  their  flews  or  fornices ,  from  which 
is  derived  the  word  fornicatio ,  was  written  the  name  of  the 
courtefan  who  lived  there  and  her  price,  to  which  Juvenal* 
fpeaking  of  MefTalina,  alludes : 


- tunc  nuda  papillis 

Conßitit  auratis ,  titulum  ?nentita  Ly  cl  fees. 

%ir  ,  t  • 

•  I  •  € 

In  the  hiflory  of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  is  the  following  in- 
fcription,  which  flood  over  fuch  a  cell : 

Sfuicunque  Tarfiam  deflaraverit 
Mediam  Libram  dabit ; 

Poßea  populo  patebit 
Ad  fingulos  foil  dos» 

Among  the  ancients  it  was  not  permitted*  or  at  leafl  not 
ufual,  for  thefe  proftitutes  to  make  their  public  appearance 
before  evening,  or  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  this  ap-*- 
pears  to  be  the  reafon  of  Perfius’s  giving  the  name  of  Nona¬ 
ria  to  one  of  that  fifterhood.  Their  dwellings  were  known 
by  a  lamp  or  candle  burning  at  their  door  ;  and  to  this  Ter- 
tullian  had  an  eye  in  the  following  pafTage,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Ad 
'uxorenu  Moratur  Dei  ancilla  in  laribus  alienis ,  iff  inter  illos 
omnibus  honoribus  desmonum ,  omnibus  folemnibus  regumy  inci- 
piente  mcnfe  nidore  thuris  agitabitur  :  iff  procedit  de  janua  lau¬ 
reates  iff  lucernata ,  ut  de  novo  confßorio  libidinum  public  arum. 
4  The  hand-maid  of  the  Lord  ftays  in  profane  houfes,  where, 
4  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  fhe  muft  fuffer  the  ceremo- 
4  nies  of  daemons,  the  folemnities  of  the  rich,  and  the  fmell 
4  of  the  incenfe,  and  goes  out  with  laurel  and  lamp,  as  from 
6  a  new  public  brothel/ 

Hence  Horace  fays* 

— —  fub  clara  nuda  lucerna * 

And  Juvenal, 

Obfcurifque  gcnis  iurpis  fumoque  lucernes . 


Perhaps ,  1 


( 
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Perhaps  it  was  from  this  abufe  of  lamps  the  primitiv^ 
Chrdfians  took  fo  much  offence  at  the  burning  candles  in  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  gods  by  day-light.  Hence  Ladtantius, 
in  lib.  vi.  fays,  Accendunt  luminavelut  in  tenebris  ageriti  Deo  f. 

4  They  light  up  candles  to  their  God  as  if  they  dwelt  in 
4  darkiiefs  {.*  And  in  the' prefent  times,  it  is  alfo  cuftomary 
at  Rome  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  in  the  flxeet  before  the 
dwelling  of  every  one  of  thefe  regiftered  proftitütes,  which  is 
taken  away  while  fhe  is  entertaining  a  vifitant.  In  Spain  this 
is  known  by  a  fword  which  the  gallant  always  leaves  at  the 
door.  I  fliall  not,  however,  take  upon  me  to  determine, 
whether  it  is  in  allufion  to  thefe  lamps  that,  according  to  an 
old  Roman  kalendar,  publifhed  by  Lambecius,  from  a  manu- 
feript  in  the  emperor’s  library,  the  month  of  April,  which 
was  confecrated  to  Venus,  is  reprefented  under  the  emblem 
of  a  man  dancing  to  a  ftatue  of  Venus,  before  which  are  a 
lighted  wax  taper  and  a  lamp.  That  incenfe  was  thrown 
into  this  flame  appears  from  Aulonius’s  tetraftich  on  the  month 
of  April. 

Conte  ft  am  Myrto  Vencrem  veneratur  Aprilis. 

Lumen  tburis  habet ,  quo  nitet  alma  Ceres. 

Cereus  a  dextra  fiammas  diffundit  odoras , 

Balfama  non  defunt ,  quels  redolet  Paphie. 

4  In  April  Venus  crowned  with  myrtle  is  worfhipped. 

4  The  frankincenfe  and  wax-tapers  diffufe  a  fragrant  light 
4  around.  Whilft  all  Paphos  is  gladdened  with  the  odours 
4  of  fweet  balfams/ 

Pope  Pius  V.  was  a  fevere  enemy  to  proftitutes  ;  and  Order«:  of 
though  he  could  not  accomplifh  his  end  in  clearing  the  city  p,us  v* 
of  them,  he  ordered,  that  inftead  of  being  difperfed  in  every 

-f-  Might  not  this  be  applied  to  the  modem  papifts,  who  have  borrowed 
this  ridiculous  cuftom  from  the  heathens  ?  What  can  be  imagined  more 
abfurd,  than  to  invoke  deaf  idols,  and  to  burn  lights  to  “blind  images. 

Thefe  ceremonies  are  fo  common  in  Germany,  that  neither  the  author, 
nor  his  editor,  take  any  notice  of  it  in  this  light. 

J  Was  ever  any  thing  more  ridiculous  than  the  reafon  alTigned  by  the 
Concilium  Eliberilanum ,  held  in  305,  agamft  lighting  up  candles  in 
Chri Ilian  burial-places  by  day-light :  Cereos  per  diem  flacuii  in  cccmiterio 
non  incendi.  Impiietandi  enim  Snnflorum  Spiritus  non  funt.  ‘  It  is  de- 

*  creed,  that  by  day-light  no  candles  thall  be  lighted  in  a  burving-place  5 

*  for  the  fouls  of  the  limits  mult  not  be  clilturbed- ' 


flreet. 
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ftreet,  they  fhould  live  together  in  one  particular  quarter, 
that  they  and  their  gallants  might  be  more  infamous.  He 
further  ordered,  that  every  proftitute  dying  in  that  ftate 
fhould  be  buried  in  a  dunghill  :  And  even  when  the  magi- 
ftrates  by  the  fecret  inftigations  of  the  clergy  reprefented  to 
him,  that  this  was  an  infringement  of  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  city  ;  that  it  greatly  endangered  the  fafety  and  honour  of 
married  women  ;  that  it  again  opened  a  door  to  an  execrable 
vice  with  which  the  Romans  are  reproached  by  St.  Paul  % 
laftly,  that  the  citizens  would  be  great  fufferers,  as  it  would 
lower  the  rent  of  their  houfes  ;  the  pope  perfifted  in  his  refo- 
lution,  and  threatened  to  remove  from  Rome  and  change  his 
relidence,  rather  than  give  up  fo  juft  and  commendable  a 
point.  Upon  this  the  pope’s  order  took  place  without  any 
farther  oppofition.  This  behaviour  of  the  pope  is  hinted  at 
in  fome  parts  of  the  following  epitaph  ere&ed  to  his  memory. 


Plus  V.  Pontifex 
Religionis  ac  Pudicit'us  VindeXy 
Petti  fcf  fußi  offertory 
JUorum  ac  difciplines  reßitutory 
Chrißiance  rei  defenfor , 

Salutaribus  editis  legibuSy 
Gallia  confervatdy 
Principibus  feedere  junttis , 

Partd  de  Turcis  vittoridy 
Jngentibus  außs  &  fattisy 
Pads  bellique  gloria 
MaximuSy . 

PiuSy  felixy  Opt.  Princeps . 

‘To  the  memory  of  Pope  Pius  V. 

‘  The  allertor  of  religion  and  chaftity, 

‘  'The  patron  ofjuftice  and  integrity, 

4  The  reftorer  of  morals  and  difeipline, 

4  The  defender  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 

4  Who  having  publifhed  lalutary  laws, 

4  Saved  the  kingdom  of  France, 

4  Joined  princes  in  a  league  of  amity, 

4  Acquired  a  vi£fc>ry  over  the  T urks, 

4  By  his  noble  adfions  and  atchievementsy 
4  Shewed  himfelf  in  peace  and  war 
4  Pious,  fuccefsful,  the  greateft 
4  And  the  beft  of  princes.’ 
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It  is  an  abfurd  notion  to  imagine,  that  public  flews  are  no  Whether 
Ceilary  in  populous  places  to  prevent  crimes  of  a  more  heinous  a;r* 

nature  ;  it  being  manifeft  from  experience,  that  the  mod  der  ]ar^e  chics, 
tellable  crimes  abound  nolels  in  places  where  thel’e  houfes  are 
connived  at,  than  in  other  cities.  London  and  the  villages 
contiguous  to  it,  contain  Inch  an  immenfe  number  of  houfes, 
as  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  whole  world,  and  is  never 
without  great  numbers  of  failors,  whofe  manner  of  life  might 
be  imagined  to  render  them  ungovernable  when  they  get  on 
fhore  ;  yet  outward  decency  and  good  order  have  always  been 
kept  up  in  that  flourifhing  city,  without  its  having  recourfe 
to  the  fcandalous  expedient  of  licenfmg  public  dews.  The 
real  motive  of  1'uch  a  practice  at  Amderdam  was  in  order  to 
put  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  guilders  a  year  into  the 
Sellout’s  pcclcet.  But  the  lad  magidrate  having  lod  a  fon  in 
one  of  thofe  places,  the  refentment  of  paternal  love  got  the 
better  of  felfifhnefs,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  toleration  ; 
yet  without  any  increafe  of  diforders,  or  the  lead  prejudice 
1  to  the  city  in  general.  As  to  that  detedable  crime  which 
broke  out  a  few  years  fince  in  Holland,  it  was  a  long  con- 
1  cealed  fire,  which  raged  no  lefs  in  the  country  towns  than 
<  Amderdam,  and,  indeed,  among  people  who  could  not  be 
i  fuppofed  to  haunt  public  brothels.  But  this  is  a  digreffion  : 
li  And  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  pollerity  may  not  give  credit  to 
I  luch  abominations,  in  the  punifhment  of  which  it  had,  per- 
1  haps,  been  more  difereet,  if  it  had  been  done  with  greater 
I  fecrecy  *,  indead  of  publicly  exhibiting  indances  cf  that  pitch 
1  of  turpitude  and  impiety  to  which  the  heart  of  man  is  capable 

3  of  attaining. 

The  canon  laws  indeed  do  not  bear  very  hard  againd  for-  Regulations 
j  ideation  and  adultery;  in  one  part  of  the  glofTary  it  is  faid  at  Rome 
\  hoc  ejt  leve  peccatum  iff  quo  a  Galll  v  scant  bonam  fortunam  ; 

1  /.  e.  (  This  is  lo  light  a  fin  that  by  the  French  it  is  termed 

4  bonne  fortune However,  Rome  is  not  more  debauched  than 

4  other  great  cities.  Here  are  feveral  regulations  calculated 
4  purely  for  reclaiming  prollitutes  ;  they  are  excluded  from  the 
D  communion;  and  if  they  die  in  that  profeflion,  they  are,  as 
I  I  before  obferved,  denied  chridian  burial  f.  In  fome  parts 
I  of 

f  Incontinencv  hath  ever  been  punifhed  among  civilized  nations,  but 
hv  none  fo  leverely  as  the  ancient  Germans  and  northern  nations.  Tacit, 
de  mor.  Germ .  c.  19.  Pauciffima  in  tam  numerofa  gent e  adulteria,  quorum 
ri  pcetia  pro-fens,  &  mar  it  is  permijj'a.  Accifes  crinibus  nudatam  coram  pro- 
v  j  pinqu’s  expe/ht  domo  manias,  ac  per  omnem  <vicum  cverbere  agit.  Public  at 

\0L.  II.  L  enim 
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of  Italy  they  are  obliged  feveral  times  in  a  year  to  affemble  in 
a  particular  church,  where  their  criminal  and  vicious  lives 
are  painted  in  the  blackeft  colours,  in  a  fermon  preached  be¬ 
fore  them  for  that  purpofe.  They  who  are  moved  by  the 
preacher’s  arguments,  and  in  token  of  their  repentance  kifs 
a  crucifix  which  is  handed  about,  are  conduced  to  a  convent 
founded  for  this  excellent  end.  Maunday  Thurfday  is  the 
moft  remarkable  day  for  thefe  converfions  ;  but  moft  of  thefe 
wretches  are  fo  hardened  as  to  have  no  fuch  pious  inclina¬ 
tions  till  their  incapacity  for  their  criminal  commerce,  or  the 
decays  of  nature  puts  them  in  mind  of  looking  out  for  fome 
Converfion  other  way  of  fubfifting.  This  cuftom  reminds  me  alfo  of  an 
of  Jews.  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  which  enjoins,  thejewifh  communi¬ 
ty  every  Saturday  evening  during  Lent,  to  fend  a  hundred 
men  and  fifty  Jewifh  women  to  the  oratory  della  S  S.  Tri- 
nitä,  not  far  from  the  Ghetto  or  the  ward  affigned  that  na¬ 
tion,  to  hear  the  excellency  of  the  Chriflian  religion  dis¬ 
played  from  the  pulpit.  This  prefent  Lent  the  fubjedls  were 
Chrift’s  incarnation  and  death,  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  his  perfon,  and  the  dodlrine  of  the  trinity  ;  but  thefe  fub- 
jedls  were  handled  with  fuch  fine  fpun  and  metaphyfical  fub- 
tleties,  that  I  could  have  wifhed  the  matter  had  been  lefs  ab- 
flrufe,  or  the  method  better  accommodated  to  the  capacities 
Their  num-  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  be  inftrudted.  The  number  of 
ber*  Jews  at  Rome  is  about  nine  thoufand,  and  by  order  of  Paul 

IV.  the  men  wear  a  piece  of  red  cloth  on  their  hat,  and  the 
Mark  of  women  on  their  head-drefs  as  a  mark  of  diftindlion. 
diftindion.  It  feems  fomething  odd,  that  for  this  infamous  diftindlion, 
the  favourite  colour  of  the  cardinals  fhould  have  been  chofen, 
and  which  is  almofl  peculiar  to  them.  The  Jews  formerly 
lived  in  what  parts  of  the  city  they  pleafed  ;  but  the  above- 

enim  fudicit'ue  nulla  venia  ;  non  forma ,  non  art  ate,  non  opibus  maritum 
invenerit.  Nemo  enim  illic  vitia  ridet ;  nee  corrumpere  &  corrumpi  Jdcu-  (I 
him  vocatur.  i.  e.  4  In  fuch  a  populous  nation  adulteries  are  very  rare,  I 
4  and  the  hutband  has  the  power  of  immediately  revenging  himfelf.’  The  II 
4  adulterefs’s  hair  is  cut  off,  then  ftripping  her  naked  in  the  prefence  of  jj 
4  her  near  relations,  he  turns  her  out  of  doors  and  fcourges  her  through  d 
4  the  town.  This  is  fo  unpardonable  a  crime  and  withal  fo  infamous,  JJ 
*  that  neither  beauty,  age,  nor  fortune,  can  procure  fuch  a  one  another  tg 
4  hufoand  ;  for  there  vices  are  not  made  a  jelt  of  j  nor  do  they  content  n 
4  themfelves  with  exclaiming  againff  the  conniption  of  the  age.’  Quaere,  l$- 
whether  the  punifhment  mentioned  here  by  Tacitus,  be  lefs  flocking  to  bt 
modeily  than  the  offence  that  occalioned  it?  Surely  our  author  could  not  ioi 
look  upon  the  ancient  Germans  as  a  civilized  people  who  tolerated  fuch  [faj 
indecencies. 

mentioned  | ; 
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mentioned  pope,  who  took  all  occafions  to  fhew  his  averfion 
to  that  unhappy  people,  confined  them  within  narrow  bounds 
near  the  Tyber,  where  the  generality  of  them  live  in  a  very 
poor  fordid  manner. 

Provifions  are  better,  and  fold  more  reafonably  here  than^0^3'«- 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  but  wine  is  not  included  in  the™“"^111 
rates  of  ordinaries  ;  every  one  drinking  what  he  likes  beft, 
which,  however,  is  of  a  moderate  price.  All  over  Italy  the 
pigeons  are  very  large,  fat,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.  The 
veal  alfo  is  very  fine  here,  efpecially  the  vitelle  mongane  *,  for 
inftead  of  grafs  the  calves  are  fed  only  with  milk  and  yolks  of 
eggs.  The  pork  in  Italy  is  accounted  better  than  that  of 
France  or  Germany  ;  the  winter  food  for  the  hogs  being  the 
hufks  of  grapes,  befides  morells,  truffles,  and  cheffnuts.  Ef- 
culent  herbs  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  had  at  Rome 
all  the  year  round.  The  fruits  are  exquifite,  efpecially  the 
Perugia  melons,  which  are  preferable  to  any  other.  They 
who  are  for  having  early  fruit  fend  to  Naples  for  it,  from 
whence  alfo  come  thofe  forced  cherries  which  are  ferved  at 
table  on  Maundy  Thurfday,  when  the  pope  entertains  the 
cardinals  \  but  if  the  Neapolitan  fruits  ripen  fooneff,  thofe  of 
Rome  are  much  better.  It  is  not  cuftomary  in  Italy  to  invite 
Prangers  tö  meals ;  but  at  Rome  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fome  of  the  cardinals,  and  they  are  not  back¬ 
ward  in  receiving  vifits  \  but  nothing  however  is  faved  by  it : 

For  the  cardinals  fervants  are  fure  to  make  the  gueft  pay 
dearly  for  his  entertainment ;  and  fo  mean  fpirited  are  thefe 
fellows,  that  if  the  very  next  day  after  a  vifit,  a  perfon  enters 

1  their  matter's  houfe  again,  they  furround  him  foliciting  a  bona 
mano ,  or  gratuity.  It  is  the  fame  if  one  goes  to  a  concert, 
or  a  party  at  play,  or  on  receiving  the  moft  trivial  civility  at 
any  houfe. 

A  carriage  is  what  a  foreigner  cannot  well  be  without  at  Liverv 
Rome,  and  though  in  carnival  time  the  rate  is  at  leaft  four-  coaches, 
teen  paoli  f  a  day,  in  fummer  they  may  be  had  under  nine. 

There  are  but  very  few  fedan  chairs  at  Rome,  and  none  to 
be  had  for  fingle  perfons.  A  greater  inconvenience  here  is, 
that  the  ftreets  are  not  lighted  ;  and  whilft  I  am  finding  fault 
with  Rome,  I  muft  add,  that  I  extremely  diflike  their  way 
of  drying  their  linen,  which  is  not  only  done  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  but  upon ‘ropes  acrofs  the  ftreet ;  and  what  a  mean  ap- 


*  A  name  by  fome  derived  a  mungendts ,  tantummodo  matrum  uberibus , 
About  7  {hillings  fterling. 
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pcarance  this  muft  make  in  a  city  otherwife  fo  fplendrd,  may¬ 
be  eafily  conceived. 

As  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  figure  made  by  the  Pre¬ 
tender  to  the  Britifti  crown  ;  I  rauft  fay  it  is  every  way  very 
mean  and  unbecoming.  The  court  of  Rome  indeed  has 
iflued  an  order,  that  all  the  fubjedb  fhould  (file  him  king  of 
England  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  an  empty  title,  and  made 
a  je  it  of  by  the  Italians  themfelves  ^  for  lbme  of  them  dif- 
courfing  with  me,  whom  they  conceive  to  be  none  of  his 
friends,  fometimes  by  a  kind  of  jocular  civility  term  him 
Jl  Re  di  quiy  i.  e.  4  the  local  king,  or  king  here/  Rex  in 
partibus  *  ;  whereas  the  rightful  pofTeilor  is  ftiled  II  Re  di 
qua .  4  The  king  there.’  i.  e.  in  England,  upon  the  fpot. 

This  perfon  who  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  title  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  has  an  annual  income  of  twelve 
thoufand  fcudi  +  or  crowns,  from  the  pope’s  treafu-ry  J,  and 
though  the  clandeftine  remittances  of  his  adherents  in  Eng¬ 
land  may  amount  to  as  much  more,  it  falls  very  fhort  of 
what  is  required  to  keep  up  the  Hate  of  one  who  lets  up  for 
a  king,  and  experts  to  be  treated  as  fuch.  He  was  in  hopes 
of  a  vaft  fortune  with  the  princefs  Sobielki ;  her  father  prince 
Tames  having  promifed  a  dowry  of  four  hundred  thoufand 
guilders  §  with  his  elded:  daughter  Maria  Charlotta,  when, 
in  1718,  a  match  was  negociating  betwixt  her  and  the  young 
prince  of  Modena,  who  died  in  1727.  But  the  match  broke 
off  ||  at  the  very  time  when  the  Pretender  had  juft  fignified 
his  inclinations  for  efpoufing  the  otheF  daughter.  Prince 
James  being  unable  to  raife  the  money  ;  and  though  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  conclufion  of  both  matches,  he  fent  an 
a^ent  to  Paris  to  difpofe  of  fome  alignments  which  he  had 
on  the  French  poft-office'  and  fait  duties  ;  yet  the  regent  was- 
fo  much  in  the  inte  re  ft  of  king  George,,  that  all  fuch  propo- 
fals  came  to  nothing;  fo  the  agent  left  Paris  without  effect¬ 
ing  any  thing.  This  dilappointment,  it  is  faid,  occafioned 
the  nece&jty  of  aligning  the  fecond  daughter  a  portion  out  of 

*  As  bifhcps  of  foreign  diocefes,.  which  they  never  enjoy,  are  termed 
Epifcopi  in  partibus  infidelium. 

•f  About  3000 1.  lterling. 

I  Alexander  VII.  iettled  on  queen  Chriftiana  a  yearly  income  of  1 
twenty  thoufand  fcudi  out  of  the  fund  de  propaganda  fide. 

^  About  35000  1.  llerling. 

|)  The  princefs  Maria  Charlotta  was  afterwards  married  to  Frederic :.r 
Catimir  prince  of  Turenne,  and  upon  his  deceafe  in  1723  to  his  brother?:! 
who  is  itill  living. 
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die  Sobiefki  eftate*  which  was  not  a  little  incumbered  before. 

This  marriage  was  the  work  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and 
though  paflibly  the  emprefs  dowager  Eleonora  might  have 
been  aflifting  in  it,  the  emperor  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Princefs  Clementina’s  relations  were  lo  elevated  with  this 
marriage,  that  they  made  no  fecret  of  it ;  lb  that  the  British 
minifter  at  Vienna  had  time  to  prevail  with  the  imperial  court 
to  hop  her  in  palling  through  Tirol.  How  ihe  made  her  el- 
cape  out  of  cuftody  is  not  unknown  to  you;  and  the  Preten¬ 
der  had  a  medal  druck  on  this  occafion,  by  Hamerani  *,  the  Medal  on 
pope’s  medalifL  On  one  lide  was  peprefented  the  bride’s  her  clcaPc* 
head,  with  this  legend, 

Clementina  M.  Britan.  Fr .  O’  j Hlb.  Regina * 

And  on  the  other,  the  fame  princefs  in  a  triumphal  car,  with 
the  reins  in  her  hands,  and  horfes  on  a  full  gallop,  with  this 
inotto ; 


Fortunam  Caufamque  fcqnor . 


Underneath, 

Decepth  Cußodibus  MDCCXIX* 

*  The  Romans  never  let  flip  an  oocafioh  of  venting  their  Ipleen  again!! 
the  Proteflant  eftabliftiment  in  England.  I  have  a  medal  of  Hamerani’s, 
druck  in  1720,  on  the  difficulties  railed  by  Holland  again!!  acceding  to 
the  quadruple  alliance.  It  reprelened  three  perlbns  in  a  waggon,  •viz. 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in¬ 
viting  a  fourth,  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  come  in.  The 
fourth  wheel  of  the  waggon  is  wanting,  and  the  republic  Hands  leaning 
on  it.  The  infeription, 

Sißit  adkuc  quart«  deficiente  rota. 

‘  It  cannot  move  for  want  of  a  fourth  wheel.’ 

On  the  reverfe  are  thefe  words : 


Fee  das  Quadruple  x 
Imperfect  urn 
Republic  a  Bata-va 
Fortiter  prudenterque 
Cuhft  ante 
M  DCC  XX. 


4 


c  The  quadruple  alliance  rendered  abortive  by  the  refolute  and  prudent 
delays  of  the  Dutch  1720.’ 

L  3  Th 
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The  Pretender  is  very  fond  of  feeing  his  image  druck  on 
medals  ;  and  if  kingdoms  were  to  be  obtained  by  tears  (which 
he  is  faid  to  have  filed  very  plentifully  at  the  mifcarriage  of 
his  two  attempts  on  Scotland  in  1708,  and  1715,  he  would 
have  found  the  medallids  of  his  party  work  enough.  Not  to 
mention  the  medal  fome  time  fince  druck  in  honour  of  him, 
I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  one  that  is  at  prefent  in  hand, 
which  thews  his  life  not  to  be  very  thick  fet  with  actions  of 
any  eclat ;  fince  to  lind  a  fubje£t  for  another  medal,  they  re¬ 
cur  a  great  many  years  back  to  the  birth  of  his  eldeft  fon,  one 
fide  of  which  reprefents  the  buds  of  the  Pretender  and  his  lady, 
with  this  legend  : 

Jacob.  III.  R .  Clementina  R. 

On  the  reverfe  is  a  lady,  with  a  child  on  her  left-arm, 
leaning  on  a  pillar,  as  the  emblem  of  condancy,  and  with  her 
right-hand  pointing  to  a  globe  on  which  is  feen  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  legend, 

Providentia  obßetrix . 

Underneath  are  thefe  words  : 

Carolo  Princ.  V allies 
Nat  die  ultima 
A.  MDCCXX. 

\ 

He  generally  appears  abroad  with  three  coaches  ;  and  his 
houfhold  confids  of  about  forty  perfons.  He  lately  adumed 
fome  authority  at  the  opera,  by  calling  encore ,  when  a  fong 
that  pleafed  him,  and  fome  others,  was  performed  :  it  was 
not,  however,  till  after  a  confiderable  paufe  that  his  order 
was  complied  with.  This  is  the  only  time  that  ever  he  has 
been  known  to  affe£t  the  lead  power  ;  and  this  indancp  of 
compliance  is  no  more  than  what  the  claps  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  fpeclators  will  at  any  time  procure.  At  his  coming 
into  an  alfembly,  no  Englifh  protedant  rifes  up ;  and  even 
the  Roman-catholicks  pay  him  their  complements  in  a  very 
fuperdcial  manner.  It  is  certain  that  his  pufillanimity,  and 
the  licentioufnefs  of  his  amours,  have  certainly  ledened  him 
in  every  body’s  edeem. 
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His  lady  is  too  pale  and  thin  to  be  reckoned  a  handfome 
woman  3  her  frequent  mifcarriages  have  brought  her  very 
low,  l'o  that  fhe  feldom  flirs  abroad,  unlefs  it  be  to  vifit  a 
convent  out  of  devotion.  She  allows  her  fervants  no  gold 
nor  filver  lace  on  their  liveries,  and  this  proceeds  from  what 
is  called  her  piety.  But  it  may  be  prefumed  this  is  owing 
partly  to  her  ill  ftate  of  health,  *  and  partly  to  the  jealoufy, 
inconftancy,  and  other  ill  qualities  of  her  hufband ;  and 
one  of  thefe  provocations  affedfed  her  fo  much,  that  fhe 
withdrew  for  fome  time  into  a  convent,  f  whilfl  the  Preten¬ 
der,  in  order  to  be  more  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  amours, 
went  away  to  Bologna ;  but  the  pope  difapproved  of  thefe 
feparate  houfholds,  and  in  order  to  induce  him  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  lady,  difcontinued  his  pen- 
fion.  This,  however,  is  but  an  outward  reconciliation,  as 
he  ftill  continues  to  purfue  thofe  vices  which  occafioned 
the  difference  j  and  fhe  knows  him  too  well  even  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  cordial  affedfion  for  him  again.  Mr.  S - ,  who 

pretends  to  be  an  antiquarian,  and  bears  the  title  of  a  Po- 
Jifh  counfellor  of  ffate,  narrowly  watches  the  ffeps  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  adherents,  and  holds  a  correlpondence 
with  the  Britifh  miniffry.  Whilff  the  Pretender  refided  at 

Bologna,  Mr.  S - had  little  news  to  fend 3  and  being 

himfelf  no  longer  necelfary,  his  remittances  were  likely  to 
be  withdrawn,  till  the  Pretender's  return  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  continuing  his  fervices. 

Intereft  and  neceflity  were  the  motives  which  brought 
the  Pretender  back  to  Rome  3  this  gave  rife  to  an  obferva- 
tion,  that  no  ffriefer  friendfhp  could  be  imagined  than  that 

betwixt  the  Pretender  and  Mr,  S - ,  the  one  not  being 

able  to  live  without  the  other,  The  king  of  Great-Britain, 
though  at  luch  a  diffance,  is  not  a  little  dreaded  at  Rome, 
on  account  of  his  long  arms,  as  the  Italians  call  the  power¬ 
ful  fleets  which  he  can  fend  into  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 

S - is  a  man  of  a  good  prefence,  and  has  made  himfelf 

confiderable,  by  affecting  to  be  thought  an  Athieft,  and 
capable  of  any  attempt  whatever.  Some  years  fince,  his 
chariot  happened  in  the  night  to  run  againfl  that  of  a  lady 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  one  of  whom  leaped  down  and 
gave  S - ’s  coachman  feyeral  blows  with  his  cane  3  but 

*  This  princefs  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1735. 

f  Mit.  Hay,  the  chief  occafion  of  the  mifunderftanding  between  them, 
is  now  living  at  Pifa. 
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S - In  the  mean  time  called  to  his  fervant  not  to  finke 

again.  The  next  day  he  went  to  Falconieri,  governor  of 
Rome,  t$  demand  fatis  faction,  or  elfe  he  threatened  to  find 
out  the  offender,  and  take  his  own  revenge.  The  governor 
made  feveral  propofals  for  mitigating  or  dropping  the  affair 
but  to  no  purpofe.  Mr,  S— infilled  upon  the  offender’s 
being  publicly  whipped  5  upon  which  Falconieri,  with  fome 
warmth,  afked  him,  why  he  had  not  run  the  fellow  through 
the  body  without  more  ado  ;  that  all  the  lofs  would  then 
have  been  of  a  worthlefs  fcoundrel,  which  would  have  faved 
him  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  vexation.  It  coll  the  pope 
three  hundred  fcudi ,  or  crowns,  before  the  offender  could  be 
found  out,  who  was  fent  to  the  gallies  for  five  years,  which 
is  the  punifhment  for  affaulting  a  foreign  miniller’s  fervant. 

The  pope,  as  a  temporal  prince,  has  no  fmall  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  which  the  tranquility  of  Europe 
is  alfo  connedled  ;  and  fometimes  it  happens  that  he  finds  it 
neceffary  to  treat  with  the  Britifh  court.  This  cannot  be 
done  but  through  a  third  hand,  which  ufed  to  be  the  cardi¬ 
nal  for  the  imperial  affairs  at  Rome ;  but  fince  the  mifun- 
derflanding  betwixt  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna,  the 
cardinal -protedlor  of  France  has  been  the  inftrument. 

The  "F.ngli/h  A  ^ew  daYs  Mfore  foe  demife  of  pope  Benedidl  XIII.  I 
refpc&ed  at  faw  a  letter  from  cardinal  Polignac,  written  with  his  own 

Home.  hand,  to  Mr.  S— - ,  earneftly  defiring  him  to  prevent  a 

certain  affair  from  coming  to  extremities,  and  allow  a  little 
time  for  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  were  entirely  difpofed 
to  do  the  Engl ifh  gentlemen  juflice,  This  related  to  Mr. 
St - ,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Ch - d,  who  had  been  af¬ 

fronted  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  his  domeflicks.  At  the 
breaking  up  of  the  opera,  a  cardinal’s  fervant  called  out  to 
make  room,  for  his  mailer  was  coming,  which  civility  and 
the  privileges  of  that  order,  indeed,  require  ;  but  it  now  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  cardinal’s  coach  was  empty,  and  a  great 
way  behind ;  whereas  Mr.  St - ’s  chariot  was  already  be¬ 

fore  foe  door,  and  he  going  to  flep  into  it.  His  fervant 
made  fome  remonflrances  to  the  officer,  who  was  for  driving 
back  the  croud,  and  only  defired  leave  for  his  mailer  (whole 
name  indeed  he  did  not  mention)  to  pafs ;  but  all  the  notice 
the  officer  took  of  the  fervant’s  requell  was,  to  hit  him  over 

the  head  with  his  cane.  Mr.  St - required  that  the  officer 

Ihould  be  turned  out  of  his  place,  which  would  have  been  no 
eafy  matter,  as  he  was  a  relation  of  cardinal  Cofcia.  In  the 
mean  time  the  officer  took  care  of  himfclf ;  and  whether  on 

account 
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account  of  a  pretended  ficknefs,  or  that  his  apprehenfions 
had  brought  any  diforder  upon  him,  he  kept  dole  at  home. 
But  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair,  which  happened  fo  foori 
after,  having  put  a  period  to  the  offender’s  office,  as  it  did 
to  cardinal  Cofcia’s  lway,  the  affair  may  poffibly  terminate 
here.  On  thefe  occaiions  the  commonality  never  fail  to  fide 
with  foreigners,  and  always  fee  with  concern  and  refeni> 
ment  any  indignity  offered  to  thofe  who  l'pend  their  money 
fo  freely,  and  whofe  refort  hither  is  of  fo  great  advantage  to 

trade  in  general.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  S - 

fometimes  undertakes  matters  without  waiting  for  inftruc- 
tions  ;  however,  he  never  fails  of  carrying  his  point.  A  few 
years  ago  cardinal  Alberoni,  to  fave  the  Pretender’s  charges, 
propofed  that  the  palace  Alla  Lunghara,  belonging  to  the 
pope,  fhould  be  affigned  him  for  his  refidence.  This  houle 
lies  as  it  were  in  the  fuburbs,  and  in  a  private  place  :  it  has 
alfo  a  large  garden,  from  whence  there  was  a  paffage  through 
the  city-walls  ;  fo  that  the  Pretender’s  followers  might  have 
yifited  him  with  more  convenience  and  privacy,  and  he  him- 
felf  be  a  long  time  abfent,  without  its  being  known  in 

Rome.  Mr.  S - foon  had  notice  of  this  overture,  and, 

without  waiting  for  inftructions,  delivered  in  a  memorial  to 
the  papal  miniffry,  (hewing  that  the  king  of  England  would 
not  be  pleafed  with  this  alteration,  and  that  poffibly  it  might 
prompt  him  to  infift  on  the  Pretender’s  quitting  the  ecclefiaf- 
tic  ffate  ;  for  his  ftay  had  hitherto  been  connived  at,  as  being 
in  a  place  where  he  was  expofed  to  public  view,  and  proper 
notice  taken  of  all  his  proceedings.  To  this  the  pope’s 
prime  minifter  returned  a  verbal  anfwer.  That  he  was  not 
a  little  furprifed  that  laws  fhould  be  prelcribed  to  the  pope  in 
his  own  dominions  ;  that  a  foreigner,  without  any  public 
charadter,  fhould  brave  the  papal  power  ;  and  laftly  added, 
with  a  fneer,  that  the  Pretender’s  enemies  were  for  having 
him  live  in  Rome,  as  a  genteel  place  of  cuflody,  yet  with¬ 
out  paying  any  fees  for  guarding  him  ;  alluding  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  fubfidies  from  England,  which  he  faid  were  found 
fo  fweet,  that  few  made  any  fcruple  of  receiving  them, 

though  the  wages  of  hereticks.  'Fo  this  Mr.  S - replied, 

That  he  was  neither  for  braving,  nor  preferibing  laws  ;  but 
fpoke  his  mind  with  a  good  intention,  as  he  believed  it  both 
the  pope’s  inclination  and  intereft  to  be  upon  good  terms 
with  the  king  of  England,  and  not  involve  himfelf  in  trou¬ 
bles  ;  that  if  the  pope  could  do-  any  effectual  detriment  to 
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the  proteftant  government  in  -England,  whether  openly  or 
underhand,  it  was  well  known  he  would  do  it ;  but  how  far 
England  could  carry  its  refentment,  when  it  purpofes  to  re¬ 
taliate  evil  for  evil,  is  as  yet  unknown  ;  and  poffibly  it  were 
t>eft  for  the  pope  never  to  give  any  occafion  to  caufe  him  to 
experience  it.  The  effect  of  this  remonftrance  was,  that 
the  Pretender’s  removal  to  another  palace  was  poftponed  ; 
and  Alberoni  had  the  mortification  of  being  charged  with  a 
meflage  to  the  Pretender,  to  fignify  the  change  of  the  pope’s 
mind.  Upon  this  a  flop  was  put  to  the  difpoiitions  already 
begun  at  the  palace  of  Lunghara.  The  Pretender  having 
reprefented  that  the  removal  was  the  more  neceffary,  as  his 
former  dwelling  was  too  fmall  for  the  number  of  domeftics, 
which  the  increafe  of  his  family  obliged  him  to  keep,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  was  removed  by  building  an  additional  wing  to  his 

houfe.  Mr.  S - has  certainly  been  of  confiderable  fer- 

vice  to  the  Englifh  court,  by  his  vigilance  in  obferving  the 
conduct  of  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  gentlemen  with  regard  to 
the  Pretender.  As  to  his  fkill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  an¬ 
tiquities,  he  is  in  fuch  reputation  at  Rome,  that  in  all  things 
of  that  kind,  as  when  the  explanation  of  an  ancient  medal 
or  intaglio  is  to  be  determined,  his  judgment  is  generally  ap¬ 
pealed  to.  This  alfo  gives  him  manv  opportunities  of  dif- 
pofmg  of  antiques  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  coff 
him.  His  apartment  is  not  the  neatefl  I  have  feen  :  His  con- 
Pant  companion  in  it,  fome  time  fmce,  was  a  young  wild 
boar,  but  having  prefented  this  to  an  Englifh  gentleman,  it 
has  been  fucceeded  by  feveral  owls.  Upon  my  afking  him, 
how  he  could  bear  to  have  creatures,  which  neceiTarily  caufed 
fo  much  naftinefs  about  him  ;  his  anfwer  was,  That  being 
frequently  inclined  to  hypocondriac  diforders,  the  fight  of 
thefe  birds,  ftill  more  dull  and  faturnine  than  their  mafter, 
brought  him  into  good  temper  again.  I  have  been  allured 
that  a  medal  has  been  ffruck  for  him,  with  his  buffo  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  reverfe,  Diogenes  in  a  cafk,  Before  him 
ffands  a  dog,  and  behind  him,  on  a  tree,  a  raven,  or  an  owl. 
A  pafquinade,  refiedfing  upon  him,  was  lately  difperfed,  in 
which  the  owls  were  faid  to  be  his  only  deities  ;  but  thefe 
cenfures  affedb  him  fo  little,  that  he  fent  a  copy  of  the  paf¬ 
quinade  to  England,  as  doing  him  honour,  by  fhewing  how 
much  he  is  both  feared  and  hated  at  Rome,  as  a  continual 
oblfacle  to  the  fchemes  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents. 


You 
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You  are  not  a  ftranger,  Sir,  to  the  ftrong  fufpicion  which 

the  earl  of  P - h’s  long  ftay  in  Italy  occasioned  there,  Some  ac- 

tiil  at  laft  they  came  to  imagine,  that  his  defign  was  tp count  of  lord 
carry  off  the  Pretender.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  earl  p  h* 

of  P - h’s  conduct  when  general  in  Spain,  it  is  certain, 

that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Hfe  he  did  not  Ifiew  himfelf  fit 
to  be  entrufted  with  important  commiffions.  He  had  at  that 
time  a  commiflion  as  legatus  ad  omnes  gent  es  ;  i.  e.  c  Embaf- 
4  fador  to  all  nations  ;  ’  which,  befides  a  falary  of  ten  pounds 
fterling  per  diem ,  at  leaft  ferved  for  a  good  pafiport.*  The 
f9le  view  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  feems  to  have  been  only 
to  keep  him  abroad,  as  he  was  of  a  turbulent  fpirit,  continu¬ 
ally  forming  new  projects,  and  was  as  impetuous  as  he  was 
fickle.  In  the  year  17 n,  being  in  company  at  Francfort 
upon  the  Mayne,  where  the  difeourfe  turned  upon  the  great- 
eft  pleafure  which  a  man  could  enjoy  ;  this  lord  faid.  There 
was  no  greater  pleafure  than  to  draw  one’s  fword  againft 
one’s  fovereign  ;  adding,  that  in  the  year  1688,  he  had  made 
a  voyage  from  America  to  England  purely  for  that  fatisfac- 
tion.  He  once  faid  to  the  young  prince  of  Piedmont,  who 
died  in  1715,  that  after  fuch  and  fuch  deaths,  the  prince 
would  come  to  be  king  of  England.  To  which  the  young 
prince  innocently  made  anfwer,  c  That  he  muft  not  be 
4  king  of  England.’  c  Why  fo,  my  prince  ?  ’  replied  the 
earl  :  To  which  the  prince  anfwered,  c  Becaufe  the  Englilh 
*  make  nothing  of  taking  off  the  heads  of  their  kings.’  The 
prince’s  grandmother,  who  was  prefent  at  this  converfation, 
afked  my  lord,  if  he  well  underftood  what  the  prince  had 
faid  ?  But  he,  who  was  otherwife  of  a  ready  wit,  was  here 
at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

*  It  is  very  neceffary  for  travellers  to  provide  themfelves  with  good 
pafles  and  recommendations  ;  but  I  never  law  any  thing  fuller  than  that 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  when  on  his  travels,  it  being  addrefled  a  tous  les 
Allies  de  la  Couronne  d'  Anglet  er  re  5  i.  e.  i  To  all  the  friends  and  allies 
f  of  the  Englifh  crown.’ 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

Account  of  the  religious  Edifices,  and  the  Pope’s 

Palaces,  in  Rome. 

IN  the  pontificate  of  pope  Paul  IV.  the  parifh-churches  in 
the  Roman-catholic  parts  of  Chriftendom,  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand,  and  the  convents  to 
forty-four  thoufand.  As  this  number,  in  fubfequent  times, 
encreafed  rather  than  diminifhed,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived, 
that  at  prefent,  Rome,  the  feat  of  the  vifible  head  of  the 
Roman-catholic  church,  muft  be  overftocked  with  churches, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  convents,  chapels,  oratories, 
hofpitals,  feminaries,  &c.  in  Rome,  befides  eighty-two  pa- 
rifh-churches  ;  fo  that  I  /hall  only  fet  down  the  principal. 
This  I  /hall  do  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order,  there  being  no  poffibility  of  vifiting  thefe  edifices 
according  to  their  fituation  ;  feveral  palaces  or  churches,  £sV. 
being  locked  up  at  fome  particular  times,  which  puts  one  to 
the  trouble  of  coming  two  or  three  times  before  he  can  be 
admitted  to  the  fight  of  them. 

■  St.  Adrian’s  church  in  the  Campo  Vaccino,  is  built  on 
the  fpot  where  an  ancient  temple  of  Saturn  Rood,  It  has 
fome  good  paintings,  with  two  fine  porphyry  pillars  before 
the  high  altar, 

ft.  Auguf-  St.  Auguftin’s  is  fmall  and  dark,  but  adorned  with  fome 
fine  paintings  ;  among  which,  a  picture  of  the  prophet  Ifaiah 
is  exceedingly  admired,  being  the  work  of  Raphael,  whofe 
name  alone  carries  a  fufficient  recommendation  with  it.  In 
the  Pamfilii  chapel  is  a  ftatue  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Nova, 
in  white  marble,  who  is  reprefented  giving  an  alms  to  a 
poor  woman  fuckling  an  infant.  The  drapery  is  reckoned 
inimitable,  as  is  the  woman’s  face ;  but  being  a  piece  con- 
fecrated  to  a  church,  the  breads  of  this  pretty  beggar  Zhould 
have  not  been  fo  much  expofed.  It  was  begun  by  Melchior 
Gofar,  or  Cafta,  a  Maltefe,  and  fini/hed  by  Hercules  Fer- 
rata.  The  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar  is  made  of  ame- 

thyfts. 


St.  Adrian’ 
church. 
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fhyfts,  agate,  jafper,  and  a  variety  of  other  gems,  with 
fine  pillars  of  alabafter  beautifully  variegated  with  red  and 
white,  refembling  flowers.  The  altar  of  the  Crociata  cha¬ 
pel,  in  this  church,  is  embellifhed  with  fine  black  pillars  of 
touch-ftone  ;  and  in  it  is  this  epitaph  : 

D.  0 .  P. 

Virgo  Frugi 
Faißina  Buccamatia 
Marti  a  Karss.  & 

M.  Cafalius  Patri  f.  0.  D .  S.  M. 

Fccer. 

V.  A .  LXVII.  M.  V ;  D.  II.  Obiit  VI.  K.  Mart.  MDXLV, 

4  To  the  memory  of  her  hufband,  a  man  endowed  with 
*  many  good  qualities,  Fauftina  Buccamati,  his  moft  affec- 
c  donate  wife,  and  M.  Cafali,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  beft 
1  of  parents,  ere&ed  this  monument.  He  lived  fixty-feven 
c  years,  five  months,  and  two  days  •>  and  died  the  24th  of 
4  February,  1545*’ 
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Near  it  is  a  very  fine  tomb  of  cardinal  Imperiali,  who  Cardinal  ins- 
died  in  1673.  A  foaring  eagle,  in  the  manner  of  a  Roman  penah’s 
apotheofes ,  throws  off  the  cover  of  the  farcophagus  this  tom 
bird  is  here  the  more  appofite,  as  it  is  the  arms  of  the  Impe¬ 
riali  family  ;  on  one  fide  of  the  farcophagus  ftands  Time  with 
an  hour-glals,  and  Death  on  the  other,  all  of  white  mar¬ 
ble. 

Among  other  celebrated  perfons  interred  here  are  Panvini,  Tombs  of 
the  hiftorian,  and  the  learned  cardinal  Noris,  with  the  fol-  pa"vm‘ P*5 

,  .  .  .  cardinal  No- 

lowing  epitaph  :  riSt 


e 

c 

c 

* 


Fr .  Henrico  Noris  Veronenfi 

Ordinis  ac  Tituli  S.  Augußini 
Preßytero  Cardinali  S.  R.  E.  Bibliothecario . 

Anguß  i  n  i  ana  E  re?n  it  arum  fami  li  d 
ThcologOy  Chrono  logo  y  Hiflorico ,  B.  M.  P.  Sic , 
Obiit  VII.  Kal .  Martii 
Anno  arte  Chrißi  MDCC1V. 

At  tat  is  L  XXI II.  ex  A.  D.  iv.  Kal.  Septembr . 

*  To  the  memory  of  Frederic  Henry  Noris,  a  native  of 
Verona,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftin,  cardinal  and  library- 
keeper  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  eminent  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  divinity,  chronology,  and  hiflorv,  &c.  He  died 
February  23,  1704,  aged  73/ 

I  re- 
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Medal  on  I  remember  to  have  feen  in  the  hands  of  St.  Urbain,  the 
caidmalNo-  famous  medalift,  at  Nancy,  (who  worked  five  and  twenty 
years  at  Rome,  under  old  Hamerani)  a  medal  (truck  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  cardinal  Noris  ;  in  which  the  defign  was  very  inge¬ 
nious,  and  the  execution  mafterly.  Chronology  and  hiftory 
were  emblematically  reprefented  with  thefe  legends,  hifloria 
vindicata ,  4  hiftory  improved*  ’  and  chronologia  reßituta , 
4  chronology  reftored.’ 

The  univerfity  of  Pifa  has  alfo  commemorated  this  car¬ 
dinal  in  a  medal,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  cardinal’s  head, 
with  thefe  words,  Henr.  Gard.  Noris ,  Veron .  S*  R.  E.Bibliotb , 
and  on  the  other  an  obelifk,  with  Theologo ,  Chronologo , 
Hiflori ,  and  underneath  Acadi  Pifana * 

The  life  of  this  cardinal  was  written  by  his  countryman 
Bianchini,  in  the  firft  part  degli  Arcadiy  and  alfo  in  MafFei’s 
Verona  Illußrata. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  a  holy-water  veil'd,  held 
by  the  angels  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Raphael ;  the  whole 
is  of  fine  marble.' 

Obfervatlcns  I  muft  here  take  particular  notice  of  a  Madonna  on  the 
on  iomcpjo  j*h  altar,  faid  to  be  done  by  St.  Luke.  I  have  feen  fo 

tures  laid  to  °  r ,  .  .  , .  ^  J  ,  ,  .  .  „ 

be  painted  many  or  his  pieces  in  dinerent  places,  that  it  is  a  myitery  to 

by  St. Luke,  me  how  he  could  find  time  for  any  thing  elfe.  A  great 
number  of  pictures,  indeed,  are  extant  by  Raphael,  Rubens* 
and  other  celebrated  artifts  ;  but  not  to  mention  that  paint¬ 
ing  was  their  foie  employment,  they  had  abundance  of  dif- 
ciples  working  under  the  eye  of  their  mafters,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  often  only  gave  the  finifhing  ftrokes  to  the  piece,  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  can  be  faid  of  St.  Luke.  People  of  a  certain 
devotional  tafte,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreftion,  place  an  in- 
eftimable  value  on  St.  Luke’s  pieces  ;  but  I  never  met  with 
a  connoifteur  in  painting,  who  did  not  greatly  prefer  thole 
of  Raphael,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  &c.  to  thofe  fpurious  pieces. 
Even  the  famous  painter  Carlo  Maratti,  who  yps  a  found 
catholic,  made  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  had  he  lived  in 
St.  Luke’s  time,  he  could  have  given  him  fome  neceflary 
inftru£tions  for  mending  his  hand. 

St.  Agnes  St.  Agnes’s,  within  the  city,  on  the  Piazza  Navona,  is 
in  Rome*  not  a  very  large  church,  but  fuperbly  embellifhed  ;  and  the 
palaces  on  both  fides  being  alike  in  fymetry  of  architecture, 
add  greatly  to  its  outward  appearance.  Its  figure  is  oval  j 
within  it  are  eight  large  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  and  white 
marble,  a  great  many  bas-reliefs ,  of  which  thofe  over  moft 
of  the  altars  are  of  one  block  of  marble,  although  very  large. 

That 
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That  on  the  high  altar  reprefenting  the  birth  of  John  the 
baptift,  is  a  group  of  twenty  figures,  twelve  of  which  are 
in  alto-relievo.  From  this  church  you  defcend  by  fleps  to 
the  Locis  Turpitudinis,  as  it  is  called,  where  St.  Agnes  was 
in  danger  of  being  ravifhed  by  two  foldiers  ;  bi.t  they  were 
retrained  by  a  fudden  effulgence  of  light,  and  St.  Agnes’s 
hair  inllantly  grew  to  fuch  a  length  from  her  head,  as  to 
fhroud  her  whole  body,  that  nothing  of  her  nakednels  could 
be  feen  ;  all  which  is  reprefented  in  a  marble  baJJ'o-relievo , 
at  an  altar  eredled  011  the  fpot.  In  this  piece  the  beauty 
of  the  martyr’s  face  is  much  heightened  by  the  fear  and  mo- 
deflv  fo  well  expreffed  in  it.  'The  cupola  of  this  church  is 
finely  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri  and  Pafqualini,  _  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome,  it  is  too  much  crowded  with  faints  and 
angels.  * 

St.  Agnes,  without  the  Porta  Pia,  flands  fo  high,  that  S.  Agnes 
one  goes  up  forty-eight  fleps  to  it.  On  each  fide  of  thefe  fuon  di  Por~ 
fleps  are  placed  old  inferiptions,  and  baJJ'o-relievo'* s  found  in  ta  ia' 
the  catacombs  near  this  church  ;  which  are  now  called  the  Catacombs. 
Cimiterio  di  S.  Prifcilla,  and  faid  to  be  the  place  where  the 
martyrs,  among  the  primitive  chriflians,  were  buried  :  but.  Pagan  in- 
without  any  long  fearch,  I  found,  among  thofe  inferiptions,  ^option, 
one  with  thefe  initial  letters,  D.  M.  i.  e.  Diis  Manibus , 
which  fufficiently  fhew  that  it  did  not  belong  to  a  chriifian 
monument.  It  may  be  likewife  eafily  fhewn  from  antiquity, 
that  Ncenia,  the  ancient  goddefs  of  funerals  and  fepulchres, 
had  her  temple  hereabouts,  facing  the  Porta  Pia.  Of  the 
catacombs  I  fliall  fpeak  more  at  large  when  I  come  to  St. 

Sebaflian’s  church.  Thefe  near  St.  Agnes’s  church  are  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition  ;  but  the  church  is  worth  feeing, 
for  its  fine  marble  pillars,  and  efpecially  the  magnificent  Flo¬ 
rentine  work,  or  Pietre  Commefle  at  the  high  altar,  repre¬ 
fenting  birds,  flowers,  &c.  St.  Agnes’s  llatue  of  brafs  giltst.  Agnes’s 
with  a  robe  of  oriental  alabafler,  flands  here  under  a  canopy  ftatue. 
fupported  by  four  porphyry  pillars. 

In  this  church  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Salvatore  offici¬ 
ate  :  and  here  are  brought  up  the  lambs,  whole  wool  is 
made  ufe  of  for  the  conlecrated  pallia ,  or  palls,  which  the 
pope  fends  to  the  arch-bifhops,  and  by  a  particular  privilege, 
to  a  few  bifhops  ;  which  favour  they  mull;  return  with  ten 
or  even  twenty  thoufand  dollars  or  more,  according  to  the 
income  of  their  fees.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  PalIiaor 
fee  lor  the  pallium  of  the  aichbifhop  of  Mentz  was  thirty  pails. 

thoufand 
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thoufand  guilders ,*  and  three  archbilhops  died  within  a  vefV 
fhort  time  of  one  another.  At  prefent  the  archbifhop  of 
Saltzburg,  or  rather  the  unhappy  country,  pays  a  hundred 
thoufand  guilders  f  upon  every  fucceflion.  The  confecra- 
tion  of  the  two  lambs  is  performed  on  St.  Agnes’s  day. 
The  pallium  is  nothing  but  a  narrow  (trip  of  woollen  cloth, 
of  no  ufe  to  guard  either  again!!  heat  or  cold  :  it  is  lent 
without  any  formal  inftitution,"  and  is  far  from  being  an  or¬ 
nament  ;  yet  it  feems  it  is  accounted  an  imitation  of  Mofes’s 
giving  veftments  to  the  Levites.  The  following  prayers  are 
faid  over  the  lambs,  whole  wool  is  defigned  for  this  ufe  : 
Omnipotens  id  mifericors -  Dens ,  qui  per  Moyfen  famidum  tuum 
Pontificibus  Fabernaculo  infcrvientibus  indumenta  inßituißi ,  id 
per  (audios  Apoßolos  tuos  facerdotibus  id  Presfulibus  Evangelicis 
vefiimenta  facra  providijli ,  effunde  tuam  fan  el  am  benedidlionem 
fup  er  hos  agnos ,  de  quorum  vellere  facra  pallia  pro  fummis  Pon - 
tificibus ,  Patriarchis  id  ArchiepiJ'copis  conficienda  funt ,  ut  qui 
eis  utuntur ,  und  cum  plebe  tibi  conanijfa  per  intercejfionem  Bea¬ 
te?  Virginis  id  Martyrh  Agnetis ,  juper  cujus  tumbam  oramus , 
ad  ceternam  beatitudinem  perducantur  per  Chrifium  Dominum 
noßrum .  R.  Amen.  4  Almighty  and  merciful  God,  who 
4  by  thy  fervant  Moles  didft  appoint  veftments  for  the  priefts 
4  lerving  in  the  tabernacle,  and  by  thy  holy  apoftles  haft  in- 
4  ftituted  facred  robes  for  the  evangelical  bifhops  and  priefts  ; 
4  fanclify  and  pour  out  thy  bleiftng  upon  thefe  lambs,  of 
4  whofe  wool  are  to  be  made  the  facred  palls  for  the  popes, 
4  patriarchs,  and  archbilhops,  that  they  who  wear  them,  to- 
4  gether  with  the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  may,  thro’ 
4  the  interceftion  of  the  bleffed  virgin  and  martyr  Agnes,  ob- 
4  tain  everlafting  happinefs,  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord/ 

The  myftical  import  of  the  pallium  is  let  forth  in  the 
bull,  of  Clement  VII.  on  occafion  of  his  conferring  the  pall 
on  the  biftiop  of  Salerno,  and  the  following  paflage  in  it  'is 
taken  out  of  Baronius’s  annals. 

In  nomine  Pair  is,  Filii  tu  Spiritus  Sanofi,  Archiepifcopali. 
pallio  noßrä  Apoßolicd  manu  diledlionem  vefiram  infignivunus , 
quo  utaris  toiies  in  anno ,  quoties  precdeceffores  tuos  eo  ufos  fuiße 
conßat .  In  quo ,  quia  de  vellere  ovis  eff,  intelligcte  ovium  paj - 
torem .  Et  quia  eo  circumcingeres  id  etiam  circa  himieros  por - 
tas,  cogmfeas  id  undique  circurnfpicias,  ne  aüqua  erret ,  id  in 
morfus  incidat  luporunu  ßuod  ß  aliquando  ( quod  abfit )  conti - 
gerit ,  cam  habeas  in  bumeros  ad  caulam  reportare ,  id  p  riß  ine? 


f  About  10,000 /.  fterling. 
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focictati  coadunare .  Quod  verb  ante  iff  retro  crux  Domini  ha¬ 
bet  ur^  illud  Apoßolicurn  femper  docet  ante  oculos  tucz  mentis  ha¬ 
bere  :  Mi  hi  mundus  cruel fixus -  cß ,  IA  ego  mundo.  c  In  the 
c  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl,  we 
c  have,  with  our  own  apoflolic  hand,  inverted  thee,  our  be- 
c  loved  fon,  with  the  archiepifcopal  pallium ,  that  thou 
c  mayeft  ufe  it  on  fuch  ftated  times  in  the  year,  as  it  ap- 
‘  pears  to  have  been  cuftomary  among  thy  predeceflors.  And 
‘  as  it  is  made  of  the  fleece  of  a  fheep,  let  it  put  thee  in 
c  mind,  that  thou  art  a  paftor  of  fheep  ;  and  as  it  goes  round 
c  thee,  and  thou  carried:  it  upon  thy  fhoulders,  be  watchful 
c  and  look  on  all  Tides,  that  not  one  of  thy  flock  may  ftray 
1  4  and  fall  into  the  jaws  of  ravenous  wolves.  But  if  (which 
1  c  God  forbid)  this  fhould  at  any  time  happen,  take  him 
\  *  upon  thy  fhoulders,  bring  him  back  to  the  fold,  and  unite 
'  c  him  to  the  church.  Thou  weareft  the  crofs  of  Chrift  be- 
:  4  fore  and  behind,  which  teaches  thee  to  have  always  before 
4  the  eyes  of  thy  mind,  that  noble  fentence  of  the  apoftle, 

1  44  The  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  to  the  world.”  The 
(  pallia  are  woven  by  nuns,  whom  the  pope  favours  with  this 
\  work  ;  and  being  confecrated  with  certain  prayers,  are  laid 
a  whole  night  near  the  remains  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Hence  they  are  called  Pallia  de  corpore  S .  Petri  fumta  ;  i.  c. 

6  palls  taken  from  St.  Peter’s  body.’ 

St.  Anaftafia  in  Velabro  is  a  beautiful  church,  and  deferves  St.  Anafo- 
'(  notice  for  its  fine  pictures,  efpecially  the  nativity  of  ChrifF  ria  in  Vela~ 

«  over  the  high  altar  :  Here  are  alio  lome  antique  marble  pil-  fcr0* 
sri  lars.  Among  the  modern  ornaments  of  this  church,  a  marble 
!  Hatue  of  St.Anaftafia  over  the  high  altar,  by  Francefco  Aprili, 

\\  is  a  piece  of  which  no  age  would  be  afhamed.  Some  are  of 
[<  opinion,  from  a  difeovery  made  here  in  1 526  of  an  arched 

I  roof  decorated  with  fhell-work,  that  Neptune  had  a  temple 

II  anciently  on  this  fpot.  I  myfelf  have  found  here  fome  fhells 
I]  and  large  pieces  of  verde  antico .  On  the  left  hand,  towards 
d  the  country,  flood  anciently  Caracalla’s  Circus. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrea  dei  Giefuiti  is  of  an  oval  form,  St.  Andwa 
n  and  was  built  by  the  famous  Bernini ;  it  is  not  very  lar^e,  Jei  Gieiuni. 

but  the  infide  is  entirely  covered  with  marble.  On  the 
n  pavement  is  the  arms  of  the  Spinola  family,  fupported  by 
lit  two  angels  :  The  whole  work  is  of  inlaid  marble  of  feveral 
colours,  and  ferves  for  a  covering  to  the  vault  of  the  laid  fa- 
i  mily.  Near  this,  and  of  the  fame  kind  of  work,  is  the  mo- 
li  nument  of  Camillo  Meltio.  Amongfl  the  chapels  in  this 
;i  church,  that  of  St.  Staniflaus  is  the  mod  renrarkable  for  its 
Vol.  II.  M  admirable 
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admirable  pillars  of  Breccia  di  Spagna.*  Over  the  high  al¬ 
tar  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  by 
Borgognone. 

The  college  belonging  to  this  church  ferves  the  Jefuits  for 
Fine  ftatue  their  novitia.  Here  a  traveller  muff  not  omit  feeing  Stanif- 
^aus  Cofka’s  chamber,  on  account  of  the  admirable  monu¬ 
ment  which  thefe  fathers  have  eredled  to  his  memory.  He 
is  reprefented  lying  on  a  couch  y  the  head,  hands  and  feet 
are  of  white  marble,  his  habit  of  black,  and  the  couch  of 
yellow  :  It  is  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Le  Gros,  and  the 
whole  cannot  be  viewed  without  a  great  deal  of  fatisfaediom 
In  this  chamber  are  alfo  two  buffs,  under  one  of  which  are 
thefe  words  : 

Bufto  of  lg-  S.  Ignat  ii  Lojo'tz  efflges  ex  gipfo  fuper  mortui  fa  dem  olim  in - 
natius  Lo)  o-  duffo  exprejja.  Anno  fubil.  MDCC . 

*  The  bufto  of  St.Ignatius  Loyola  done  in  a  plaifter  mould 
c  laid  upon  his  face  when  dead.  1700  the  year  of  theju- 
4  bilee.5 


The  other  is  the  bufto  of  St.  Francis  de  Borgia  with  an 
infeription,  and  dated  1703. 

OLfervation  On  the  wall  of  a  chamber  through  which  one  palles  inr 

nlencernent”  goinS  t0  St'  Staniflaus’s  cell>  the  original  inftrument  of 
of  the  order  the  hrft  inftitution  of  the  Jefuits,  called  a  confederacy,  or 
of  the  Je-  cbiiionis  in  facram  fodetate?ny  ftgned  the  15th  of  April,  1539, 
iuits*  with  the  addition  of  thefe  words,  Si  a  papa  Domino  concedente 
confirmaretnry  i.  e.  *  If  it  be  confirmed  by  our  fovereign  lord 
*  the  pope.5  Thisjnftrument  is  fublcribed  by  John  Codurz, 
Bobadilla,  Pafchafius  Brovet,  Ignatius,  Petrus  Faber,  Simon 
Roderic,  and  fome  others.  It  is  glazed  for  its  better  prefer- 
vation,  it  being  certainly  a  piece  which  fhould  by  all  means 
be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Ciaconi’s  life  of  Paul  III.  Ihews 
how  this  pope  firft  in  a  very  pompous  fpeech  in  1539,  and 

*  It  is  fcarce  poflibly,  without  having  them  before  one’s  eyes,  to  clef- 
cribe  the  nature  and  various  colours  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  marble  and 
gems  ufed  in  adorning  pillars  and  fuch  works.  Formerly  Chitarella  ufed 
to  fell  for  thirty  fcidi ,  or  crowns,  a  little  box  containing  four  hundred 
and  lixty  particular  forts  of  poliihed  marble,  with  the  names  and  deferip- 
tions  of  them  5  and  fuch  a  colle£lion  is  called  at  Rome  a  ßudialo ,  and 
may  now  be  had  for  ten  fcud'i,  without  the  names  and  deferiptions,  which, 
however,  are  not  without  their  utility. 
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the  very  next  year  by  a  folemn  bull,  ratified  the  inftitution 
bf  this  order.  Though  this  order  was  inconfiderable  in  its 
beginning,  it  grew  fo  numerous  and  powerful  in  a  Ihort 
time,  that  crowned  heads,  and  even  popes  themfelves  have 
flood  in  awe  of  it.  It  appeared  from  a  lift  printed  at  Rome 
in  1679,  that  the  number  of  Jefuits  at  that  time  amounted 
to  feventeen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-five  ;  of  whom 
feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-feven  were  priefts. 
Rut  by  the  ftate  of  the  order  publifhed  by  the  general  of  the 
Jefuits,  I  find,  that  in  1717,  to  ufe  his  own  terms,  it  had 
thirtyTeven  prol'inci#,  or  provinces,  twenty-five  do?nus  pro - 
fejforum ,  or  convents  of  profeflors,  fix  hundred  and  fifty  col¬ 
legia ,  or  colleges,  fifty-nine  domus  probationis ,  or  houies  of 
novitiate ,  three  hundred  and  fifty  refidenl'ue ,  or  places  of  reft- 
dence,  above  two  hundred  mijjiones ,  or  millions,  a  hundred 
and  fixty-one  conviftus ,  or  communities,  and  fcminaria ,  or 
feminaries.  The  focii ,  or  members  of  this  order,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  account,  v/ere  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hun- 
tired  and  feventy-fix,  and  of  thefe,  ten  thoufand  and  thirty- 
fix  were  priefts.  In  the  admiftion  and  profeffion  of  members 
they  have  a  particular  regard  to  three  qualifications,  1*  That 
of  birth,  in  order  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  patrons 
j  both  at  court  and  in  the  country.  2.  Wealth,  in  order  to 
1  augment  their  ftoclc.  3.  Genius  or  parts.  Their  artifice 
in  engrofting  to  themfelves,  as  they  have  done  in  moft  popifli 
Countries,  the  education  of  youth,  puts  it  in  their  power  to 
allure  into  their  fociety  fuch  fubjedts  as  are  well  qualified  in 
one  or  all  the  three  above-mentioned  requifttes,  and  by  this 
means  to  gain  an  univerfal  influence  in  moft  ftates. 


- penetrant  aulas  limind  Regum 

Scire  volunt  fecreta  domus  atque  inde  timer: . 

c  They  make  their  way  into  courts  and  palaces,  pry  into 

*  the  fecrets  of  families  ;  and  on  this  account  they  are  uni- 

*  verfally  feared/ 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  they  live  in  an  exemplary  fubjec- 
tion  to  their  fuperiors,  and  are  temperate  in  their  diet,  &c. 
fo  that  a  Jefuit  for  food,  cloathing,  and  all  neceflaries,  ftands 
his  order  in  fcarce  feventy  dollars  *  yearly. 

*  About  22 1,  6  s.  ftcrling. 
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*  Loyola  had  not  been  long  at  Paris  before  he  fet  about  making  dis¬ 
ciples,  iubtilly  perluading  the  rich  Undents  to  part  with  what  they  had  to 
the  poor,  and  vowing  a  voluntary  poverty,  to  diftribute  what  alms  they 
fhould  get  to  hofpitals.  This  phenomenon  could  not  but  appear  very 
fmgular  to  the  Parilians,  inlomuch  that  Petrus  Ortizius,  a  man  of  lingu¬ 
lar  learning  and  piety,  urged  Ori  the  inquilitor  to  ftifle  this  fanatical 
brood  in  its  birth.  Loyola  thought  it  belt  to  make  his  appearance  .before 
he  Ihould  be  liimmoned  ;  and  by  a  Ihew  of  the  greateft  meeknefs,  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  artful  apology,  foftened  the  judge’s  refentment ;  and  the 
lame  blandilliments  Hood  him  in  good  Head  another  time,  when  he  was 
threatned  to  be  publicly  icourged  as  a  fanatic  and  importer.  See  Ribade- 
neira  in  'vita  Ign.  Lojol.  After  the  firft  ftorm  was  over,  Loyola  in  1 540 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  order  from  pope  Paul  III.  by  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  limited  to  fixty  members,  as  may  be  feen  in  Holpinian,  who 
has  inferted  the  whole  bull,  Hiß.  Jefuit.  p.  251.  In  1543  came  out  a 
lecond  confirmation  enlarging  the  privileges  of  the  order.  See  Ribade - 
neira ,  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  Ignatius  a  Cbrißi  vicario  contendit ,  ut  focietatem  ipfam 
denuo  confirmare  dignaretur ,  dilataretque  contraSlum  illujn  ac  brevem  nu- 
merum ,  quem  in  prima  focietatis  approbation  noftris  admittendis  circumfep- 
frat.  Quod  utique  Pontifex  a.  1543  pridie  idus  Martias  magna  voluniate 
fecit :  ex  quo  tempore  magnum  focietas  nqftra  incremenhon  cepit.  i.  e.  x  Ig- 
i  natius  folicited  Chrift’s  near  to  ratify  the  order  a  fecond  time,  and  take 
1  off  the  fcar.ty  limitation  of  the  members,  which  his  holinefs-very  rea- 
*  dily  complied  with  on  the  14th  of  March,  1543,  from  whence  may  be 
4  dated  the  happy  increafe  of  our  order.’  This  lhews  the  true  incunabula 
of  the  order  of  Jefuits  at  Paris  to  have  been  founded  in  1543,  and  notin 
1643,  as  the  author  probably  from  too  much  halle  has  fet  down  ;  for  lb 
early  as  1544,  they  had  two  fchools  in  Paris.  Ribadeneira  further  fays, 
L.  iv.  c.  11.  In  Gallia^  verb  eodem  anno  1554  focietas  noßra  cert  as  Jedes 
habere  cepit.  Nam  quamvis  ab  ipfo  primo  ejus  exordio  aliqui  ex  noßris Jem - 
per  fuer it,  qui  in  academia  Lutetiana  operam  ßudiis  litterarum  darent  : 
privatim  tarnen  Uli  &  nullo  certo  loco,  nullo  fuo  collegio  ea  in  urbe  comfno- 
rabantur  :  donee  D.  Guliebnus  a  Prato ,  Claramo?rtanus  epifeopus,  qui  nof- 
truni  Trident!  inßitutum  cogntrat,  &  patribus  lacobo  Laine ,  Alphonfo  Sal- 
mcrone ,  Claudio  Jaio  Faniiliartlur  ufus  fuer  at,  collegia  nobis  duo  adißcare 
conßituit  :  alterum  in  fit  a  diceceß  Biglioni,  Lutetia  altermn  quod  &  fecit. 
i.  e.  *  But  in  the  fame  year  1554  our  order  had  its  particular  luminaries. 

4  For  though  from  its  commencement  fome  of  our  brethren  had  always 
4  taught  in  the  univeriity  of  Paris,  yet  thy  lived  privately  and  dilperled, 

*  having  no  college  appropriated  to  them,  till  William  du  Prez,  bilhop 

*  of  Clairmont,  who  knew  of  our  foundation  at  Trent,  and  honoured 
c  the  fathers  Laine,  Salmeron,  and  Jai,  with  a  particular  friendfhip, 

L  built  us  two  colleges,  one  at  Biglion  in  his  diocefe,  and  the  other  at:' 

*  Paris.’  But  what  difficulties  they  at  firft  met  with  from  the  Sorbonne rt 
divines,  may  be  learned  from  Orlands  Hiß.  Societ.  Jefu ,  To?n.  II.  /.  i..j 
It  were  needlefs  to  mention  the  lubfequent  fevti'jties  which  the  Jefuits: 
brought  upon  themlelves  in  France. 
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In  the  year  1528,  Ignatius  Loyola,  before  he  went  to 
Rome,  kept  a  fchool  at  Paris,  *  but  I  muft  own  myfelf  at  a 
lofs  about  the  meaning  of  the  following  infeription  over  a 
chapel  of  the  Abbaye  Royale  at  Montmartre  near  Paris. 
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Sacra  &  pia  Societatis  Jefu  incunabula.  Anno  MD  C XL  III.  * 

The  church  of  St.  Andrea  delle  Fratte  has  fome  good 
paintings  and  pieces  of  fculpture  ;  but  the  beft  are  in  the 
cloifter  adjoining  to  it,  being  two  very  large  ftatues  of  an¬ 
gels  ;  one  of  which  is  reprefented  holding  Ch rift’s  crown  of 
thorns,  the  other  the  infcription  over  the  crofs  :  both  are  of 
white  marble  by  Bernini,  but  are  to  be  removed  to  the  new  St.  Andrea 
chapel  of  St.  h  rancefco  di  Paoli.  delle  Fratte. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  di  St.  Gregorio,  or  Nel  Monte 
Celio,  are  fome  excellent  pieces  in  frcfco ,  exhibiting  the 
hiftory  of  that  apoftle  ;  thofe  celebrated  painters  Domerii- 
chino  and  Guido  Rheni  having  worked  there  at  the  fame 
time,  from  a  fpirit  of  emulation.  The  pieces  on  the  right 
hand  on  entering  the  church,  are  by  the  former,  and  thofe  "ore- 
on  the  left  by  Guido.  It  is  pity  no  better  care  has  been  gorio. 
taken  of  them  ;  the  rain  having  penetrated  through  the  wall 
in  feveral  places,  and  not  a  little  damaged  them.  Domeni- 
chino  among  other  paftages  has  painted  the  fcourging  of  St. 

Andrew  ;  and  Guido’s  chief  piece  is  the  fame  apoftle’s  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  upon  the  ground  at  the  fight  of  the  crofs,  upon 
which  he  was  to  be  executed.  The  conoifteurs  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  fuperiority  of  thefe  two  artifts  ;  but  the 
public  declare  unanimoufly  in  favour  of  Guido.  At  the 
fame  time  may  be  feen  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

St.  Andrea  della  Valle  is  likewife  famous  for  its  frefco  St.  Andrea 
painting,  efpecially  the  cupola  by  Lanfranco,  which  paftes  della  Val]e« 
for  the  fineft  piece  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  world. f  The  ^i^Cup^a' 
j)  four  evangelifts  near  the  Tribuna,  are  by  Domenichino, 

|i  and  the  three  pieces  in  the  choir  of  the  monks,  reprefenting 
1:  the  apoftle’s  life,  were  performed  by  Cavaliere  Cozza  Cala- 
f  brefe. 

The  fineft  chapel  in  this  church  is  on  the  right  hand  juft 
1  at  the  entrance,  which  belongs  to  the  Ginnetti  family,  who 
I  have  laid  out  above  eighty  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns,  on  it. 

*  The  facred  cradle  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus.  In  the  year  1643. 

The  meaning  feems  to  be,  that  the  order  of  Jefuits  had  a  flouxi filing 
a  college  here  in  its  very  infancy ;  though,  it  the  date  be  ibar.ee  early 
n  enough,  confidering  the  firft  inftitution  cf  the  order,  it  may  denote  the 
U  date  of  putting  up  the  infcription. 

f  The  fubjeeb  of  it  is  the  felicity  of  the  faints  and  glory  of  heaven. 

Cell  has  engraved  eight  exquifite  plates  of  this  painting. 

i|  M3  A  Befides 
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in  Portogal- 
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Corruption 
of  names . 


St.  Antonio 
■4b  bate. 


ROME. 

Beides  the  rails  of  the  altar  of  red  and  yellow  marble,  one 
fees  every  where  a  profufion  o i verde  and  negro  antico ,  jaf- 
per,  agate,  and  lapis  lazuli .  The  baffb-relievo’s  and  fix  mar¬ 
ble  flatues  reprefenting  fo  many  virtues,  very  well  deferve  fee¬ 
ing.  The  Strozzi  chapel  is  nothing  inferior  to  the  former, 
being  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  has  particularly  an 
exceeding  fine  monument  of  negro  antico.  The  bajjb-re - 
lie’uo  s  and  bronze  chandeliers  are  alfo  no  fmall  ornament  to 
it.  The  laft  chapel,  which  belongs  to  the  Barberinrfamily, 

|s  remarkable  for  its  painting,  fculpturc,  and  the  two  mohut, 
ments  on  the  arches  of  the  church,  by  Pafquino  Montepul- 
ciano,  eredted  to  the  memory  of  two  popes,  namely,  Pius 
II.  and  III.  both  of  the  Piccolomini  family.  On  another 
tomb-ltone  is  the  following  epitaph  : 

Mentis  cram  hofpitium ,  gelidi  fium  marrnoris  hofpes  : 

Mens  dedit  cfij’e  hominem ,  mors  modo  v  er  tit  humum , 
JAofipitium  mini  vita  j'uit^  fibi  terra  recepi't 

Qmnia ,  Mens  iantum ,  quod  ben£  gefifit ,  habet . 

Anteils  Malteuluccius 
fibi  pofierfique  Puis 
Anno  MD  CX XXL IL 

?  I  was  the  habitation  of  an  immortal  fpirit,  and  now  am 
*  the  inhabitant  of  this  marble  tomb.  That  fpirit  made  me 
c  a  man,  death  has  converted  me  to  dmt.  Life  to  me  was 
c  an  inn  ;  the  earth  has  taken  back  all  the  reff  as  its  own, 
c  only  the  foul  ftill  pofTeffes  the  good  deeds  it  performed 
i  whilft  in  the  body.  Anteus  Maltulucci  procured  this  bu- 
c  rying  place  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity  in  the  year- 
‘  1633.’ 

I  mentioned  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  in  Portogallo  only 
as  an  inftance  to  fhew  how  far  names  may  be  corrupted  ; 
for  its  proper  appellation  is  ad  bufia  Gallica ,  it  being  the  fpot 
on  the  Monte  Efquilino,  where  Camillus  fell  upon  Brennus 
and  the  Gauls,  whilft  the  ranfom  which  they  demanded  of 
Rome  was  weighing.  By  a  like  error  the  chu,rch  of  St. 
Laurence  in  domo  Perpennae,  has  been  corrupted  into  St. 
Laurence  in  Panifperna  \  and  of  St.  Praxecle  in  Traflevere, 
is  contracted  into  Sandhi  Paffera. 

The  church  and  hofpital  di  S.t,  Antonio  Abbate  belongs,  ; 
to  the  French  Auguiline  monks.  In  the  church,  which  is  I 
very  light,  is  a  beautiful  altar,  with  good  pidtures,  by  Giö.  i 
’  ’  ■  '  '  "  Battifta  i 
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Battifla  Lombardelli  della  Marca,  and  Nie.  Pomarancio. 

On  the  right  hand  are  two  figures  of  lionefles  in  niches  in 
the  wall,  which  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Diana  that  Hood  a  temple  of 
near  this  church  ;  they  are  of  yellow  marble  with  flreaks  of  Diana* 
verde  cmtico  inlaid  by  way  of  (hades,  and  under  each  of  them 
is  a  white  ox.  I  cannot  fay  that  the  workmanfhip  appeared 
to  me  any  thing  extraordinary  ;  but  being  antiques,  they 
are  highly  eHeemed.  The  court  of  the  conyent  is  paved 
with  pieces  of  white  marble,  verde  antico ,  and  porphry 
which  (hews  that  fome  fine  buildings  anciently  Hood  on  this 
fpot,  the  remains  of  them  having  been  put  to  this  ufe.  'The 
building  contiguous  to  this  convent,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  temple  of  Diana,  now  ferves  for  a  granery  without  any  al¬ 
teration  made  in  the  walls  and  arches  ;  on  which  are  feen 
fome  courfe  inlaid  work  refembling  an  afs  and  a  lionefs,  In 
this  old  building  are  alfo  kept  fragments  of  antique  Hatties 
dug  up  out  of  this  place  ;  and  among  thefe  are  fome  good 
heads,  laid  to  be  thofe  ofVefpafian,  Seneca,  and  other  fa¬ 
mous  perfons.  In  the  garden  of  the  convent  is  a  pleafant 
laurel-grove,  wdth  a  fountain  and  a  canal  in  the  center. 
Hereabouts  Hood  Maecena’s  garden  and  tower,  from  which  Maecenas’« 
Nero  is  faid  to  have  viewed  the  conflagration  of  the  citv  of tower* 

__  t  O  t  j 

Rome  ;  but  at  prefent  nothing  of  them  remains,  the  place 
being  filled  up  with  modern  buildings. 

Thofe  who  admire  horfes  may  meet  with  uncommon  en-  Rleffing  of 
tertainment  here  on  the  17th  of  January,  at  St.  Anthony’s  Lottes, 
church,  that  day  being  the  feflival  of  the  faint ;  when  all 
the  horfes,  mules,  &c.  belonging  to  the  pope,  cardinals, 
prelates,  princes,  and  other  great  men,  are  drawn  up  be¬ 
fore  the  church-door,  where  a  prieH  fprinkles  them  with 
holy  water.  If  the  horfes  and  mules  receive  no  benefit  from 
this  pradfice,  the  monks  at  leaH  find  the  fweets  of  it.  At 
Sienna,  the  horfes  wffiich  are  to  run  the  race  on  the  affiimp- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  the  day  before  blefled  in  the 
fame  manner  with  holy  wrater  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  officiating  prieH  has  at  leaH  a  wax  candle  as  an  of¬ 
fering  for  every  horfe.  Whether  the  heathens  who  fprink^- 
led  their  horfes  at  the  Circenfian  games  had  any  religious 
view  in  it,  I  (hall  not  determine  ;  however,  I  fuppofe  the 
RomaniHs  took  the  hint  from  them,  as  they  did  of  mofl  of 
their  fuperHitious  cuHoms.* 


*  See  Dr.  Middleton’s  letter  from  Rome, 


Abfolution 
of  Henry IV 
king  of 
France. 
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In  the  area  before  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  is  a  crofs  of 
*  oriental  granate,  with  a  crucifix  of  brafs  on  it ,  and  at  its 
fide  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  fame  metal,  under  a  canopy 
fupported  by  four  granate  pillars.  This  is  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  mafs  celebrated  in  this  church  by  Clement 
VIII.  on  the  converfion  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  to 
the  Romifh  religion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  popes  lay  a 
great  firefs  on  this  tranfablion,  as  it  ferves  them  for  an  un¬ 
deniable  record  of  their  fupremacy  over  crowned  heads. 
At  the  abfolution,  whillt  the  jniferere  ?nei  was  finging,  at 
every  verfe  the  pope,  with  a  Faff  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
flruck  the  king’s  reprefentatives,  the  cardinals  du  Perron 
and  d’Ofi'at,  on  the  fhoulders,  who  were  kneeling  at;  his 
feet.  And  though  cardinal  d’Ofiat,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
the  duke  de  Villeroy,  writes,  that  he  hardly  felt  the  chaf- 
tifement  yet  it  is  fufficient  that  the  holy  father  can  plead 
this  as  a  precedent  of  his  power  over  difobedient  children  ; 
and  that  he  can  lay  on  them  the  ftaff  of  chaflifement  with 
lenity  or  rigour  as  he  fhall  think  fit.  After  all,  tho’  the 
cardinal  often  repeated  that  nothing  palled  in  the  abfolution 
in  the  leal!  derogatory  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  few  impar¬ 
tial  readers  will  take  his  word  for  it.  His  delay  in  fending 
an  account  of  this  fingular  circumftance,  betrays  fome  fear 
of  the  cenfures  that  might  be  palled  on  it ;  and  that  he 
would  have  been  much  better  pleafed  if  it  could  have  been 
entirely  concealed  from  the  French.  It  was  however  pub¬ 
licly  known  in  France,  with  all  its  ignominious  circum^ 
fiances,  before  the  papal  court  had  publifhed  the  narrative 
pf  this  extraordinary  abfolution. 

On  the  pedeflal  of  the  above-mentioned  pillar  was  former¬ 
ly  this  infcription : 

D,  0.  M. 

Clemente  V III.  Pont.  Max. 

Ad  memariam  abfolutionis 
He  nr  id  IV.  Franc.  (A  Navarr. 

Regis  Chrijiiamjjimi 
jp.  F.  R.  D.  xv.  Kal.  Oliobris 
MDXCV. 


u 


*  To  God  the  greatefl  and  bell  of  beings.  This 
was  eredled  in  memory  of  the  abfolution  of  the  moil  jt< 

*  chriflian  king  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Navarre,  on  the 

*  17th  of  September,  1595,  Clement  VIII.  being  pope/ 
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But  about  twelve  years  iince  it  has  been  thought  fit  to 
eraze  this  infcription  ;  fo  that  now  all  that  is  feen  on  the 
pedeftal  is  on  one  fide  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  the  other  the 
letter  T.  which  is  alfo  on  the  third  fide,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fpread  eagle,  fupported  by  two  angels,  with  this  Latin  word 
over  the  eagle. 


Paulatim. 

,  t  * 

I  doubt  not  but  that  the  letter  T,  or  Tau ,  is  placed  here  Meaning  of 
as  a  mark  of  the  abfolution  ;  for  it  was  ancientlv  ufed  as  the  ietter 
fuch,  when  foldiers  were  fentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  cafl: 
lots  for  life  or  death.  The  letter  0  or  Theta ,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fignified  that  the  criminal  was  condemned  to  die,  be¬ 
ing  the  firfl:  letter  of  the  Greek  word  ©anaros,  or  death.* 

The  church  of  St.  Apollinare  is  not  fo  famous  for  its  Collegium 
beauty,  as  for  the  Collegium  Apollinare,  or  Germanicum,  Apollinare 
and  Ungaricum,  being  a  foundation  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  ^c^rma“ 
German  and  Hungarian  Undents  in  philofophy  and  divinity. 

This  feminary  has  produced  fifteen  German  cardinals,  five 
ecclefiaffical  electors,  fix  archbifhops,  and  betwixt  eighty 
and  ninety  bifhops.  The  profeflors  are  Jefuits,  and  the 
ffudents  diftinguifhed  by  long  red  gowns. 

'{'he  church  of  S.  S.  Apoftoli,  or  the  holy  apoftles,  tho’  S.  S.  ApoT 
not  finifhed,  is  well  worth  feeing,  on  account  of  St.  Peter’s  to11» 
martyrdom  painted  on  the  high  altar,  by  Domenico  Mura- 
tori.  The  chapel  of  prince  Odefchalchi  abounds  in  orna¬ 
ments  of  giallo  anti co y  verde  antico ,  fine  red  marble,  and  pie - 
tra  cotognina ,  which  is  not  unlike  amber  ftreaked  with  white. 

Cardinal  Beflarion,  the  learned  Grecian,  who  aflifled  at  the  c 
council  of  Conftance,  and  by  the  manufcripts  he  brought  BeiTadon's 
from  Greece  and  Conftantinople,  and  his  own  erudition,  tomb. 

*  The  different  fignification  of  the  letters  t  and  S  was  in  ufe  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  cuftomary  on  their  muiter- rolls 
to  mark  the  foldiers  who  were  living  with  a  r,  from  rri^ea,  confervo  5 
and  the  dead  with  a  •$),  from  Sceixro;,  mors.  Ijidor.  Hifpal.  orig.  1.  i. 
c.  23.  In  breuicui'is,  quibus  miliium  tiomina  continebantur ,  propria  nota 
erat  apud  njeteres ,  quae  refpicereter ,  quanti  ex  militibus  fuperejfent ,  quanti 
in  btllo  excidijfent.  t  in  capite  ‘verjiculi  poßta  fuperfliiem  de/ignabat ,  $ 

*vero  ad  unius  cujufque  defun tti  nomen  adponebatur .  i  In  the  lilts  of  the 
‘  foldier’s  names,  the  ancients  had  marks  of  diftin&ion  for  the  furviving 

*  foldiers,  and  thole  who  fell  in  battle  :  T  placed  before  a  name,  denoted 

*  the  party  to  be  ltill  living  j  and  ©  lignilied  that  he  was  dead.’ 


greatly 
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greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  ancient  litera¬ 
ture,  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthonio  di  Paduaf 
At  the  farther  end  of  this  church,  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
Fine  pillars.  Capella  del  Crocifidb,  are  eight  beautiful  twided  pillars, 
each  of  which  is  made  of  one  block  of  white  alabader* 
They  were  found  in  the  old  church  of  the  Holy  Apodles, 
built  on  this  place  by  Condantine  the  Great ;  and  Lewis  XIV. 
king  of  France,  is  laid  to  have  offered  to  purchafe  them  with 
eight  filver  ones  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  weight.  The 
datues  of  the  twelve  apodles  intended  to  be  placed  here, 
are  dill  wanting.  On  a  flone  in  the  portico  of  this  church 

Ancient  rc-  is  an  eagle  within  a  wreath  of  oaken  leaves,  with  this  in- 
presentation  fcription  1 

of  an  eagle.  A 

Tot  ru  inis  few  at  am  Ju!  Car.  Sixti  IIIL  Pont.  Nepos  hie 

ßatiut . 

4  This  piece,  which  has  furvived  fo  many  ruins,  was 
*  placed  here  by  Charles  Julius,  nephew  to  pope  Sixtus  IV/ 

This  eagle  is  faid  to  have  formerly  flood  in  the  Quirinal 
palace.  The  hofpital  belonging  to  this  church  is  very  libe¬ 
ral  to  the  diftreffed  who  do  not  publicly  afk  alms,  and  in 
memory  of  the  twelve  apodles,  fupports  twelve  poor  wi¬ 
dows,  and  has  a  difpenfary,  where  the  neceffitous  are  fup- 
plied  with  medicines.  This  elaboratory  is  near  St.  Eufla- 
chius’s  church,  and  has  the  word  P  auperibus ,  i.  e.  *  For 
c  the  poor,’  inferibed  on  it  in  great  letters.  At  a  fmall 
djftance  from  this  is  a  locked  box,  where  fuch  indigent  fiek 
as  are  afhamed  to  beg  openly,  or  to  go  into  the  hofpital, 
leave  a  note  of  their  place  of  abode,  and  of  what  medicines 
they  ftand  in  need  of,  which  is  accordingly  fent  them  im¬ 
mediately. 

gt.  Barba.  The  church  of  St.  Barba  is  fupported  by  the  bookfellers 
company,  whofe  patrons  are  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Johannes  de  Deo  \  the  former  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
chofen  out  of  regard  to  his  learning,  unlefs  the  fear  of  his 
difciples  the  Dominicans  was  the  real  motive  ;  at  lead:,  thefe 
places  where  the  inquifition  prevails,  are  not  the  mod  thriv¬ 
ing  for  bookfellers.  The  two  drd  books  printed  at  Rome 
were  S.  Äugußimis  de  Civitate  Dei ,  and  Ladiantius .  This 
was  in  the  year  1455,  and  the  printers  were  Comrade, . 
Schweichheim,  and  Arnold  Panart,  both  Germans» 

In 
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In  the  church  of  St.  Bartolomeo  delP  Ifola,  the  taberna-  Bartolo- 
cle  on  the  high  altar  (lands  betwixt  four  red  porphyry  pil-  dcl1 
lars,  with  white  capitals.  Under  the  altar,  in  a  ftirine  of 
porphyry,  are  the  remains  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  farther 
deferves  notice  on  account  of  feveral  other  marble  pillars, 
an4  four  chapels,  painted  by  Antonio  Caracci,  nephew  and 
difciple  to  the  celebrated  artiffc  of  that  name. 

St.  Bernardo  alle  Terme  Diocleziane  is  a  beautiful  church,  S.  Bernard«, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gives  an  idea  of  the  largenefs  of  Dio- 
clefian’s  baths  ;  this  ftruclure  anciently  being  only  one  of 
its  feven  towers.  Its  cupola  is  like  that  of  the  Rotonda, 
except  that  this  of  St.  Bernardo  is  very  high,  and  inftead  of 
being  open  at  the  top,  terminates  in  a  little  fpire.  In  a 
chapel  near  the  choir  are  eight  large  ftatues  of  plaifter,  and 
fome  fine  pieces  of  fculpture,  by  Fancelli. 

The  front  of  St.  Bibiana’s  church  was  defigned  by  the  St.  Bibiana» 
chevalier  Bernini,  who  alfo  made  the  incomparable  marble 
ftatue  of  this  faint,  which  ftands  upon  the  high  altar,  and  faint, 
is  admired  as  the  mafter-piece  of  that  artift.  It  was  at  firfl 
defigned  for  St.  Conftantia,  which  is  the  reafon  of  its  lean¬ 
ing  againft  a  pillar.  One  can  hardly  be  tired  with  viewing 
the  face,  air,  drapery,  and  other  beauties  of  this  ftatue ;  if 
there  be  any  fault,  it  is  in  the  left  wrift,  which  by  fome  is 
thought  a  little  too  thick.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  church 
the  hifiory  of  this  faint  is  painted  in  frefco ,  by  Pietro  di 
Cortona.  Under  the  above-mentioned  fine  ftatue  lies  the 
faint’s  body  in  a  farcophagus  of  oriental  alabafter.  Near 
the  church-door  is  a  red  pillar  of  pietra  eggizzia^  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  marble,  with  this  infcription  : 

Ad  hanc  columnam  S.  Bibiana  alligata  &  plumhatis  c<zfa 
Marty ri um  conjummavi t » 

• 

‘  To  this  pillar  it  was  that  St.  Bibiana  was  bound,  when 
‘  Ihc  buffered  martyrdom,  being  whipped  to  death  with 
*  thongs  charged  w7ith  lead.’ 

I  ■ 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance  into  the  church  is  the 
Capella  di  fanta  Maria  Maggiore,  on  one  fide  of  which  is 
j  a  picture  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  on  the  other  Charles 
VI.  both  in  a  praying  attitude,  and  locking  towards  the  al¬ 
tar,  Under  th«  firft  is  this  diftich  : 


Hk 


Multitude 
•of  jnartyrs. 


St,  Carlo 
aUiCattinari 


Hie  Leopold ,  hie  efl  pietate  Augufius  &  armis 

His  terras  ilia  aßris  intulit  Imperium . 

\ 

c  Behold  Leopold,  celebrated  for  piety  and  valour;  by 
c  the  latter  he  gained  an  earthly,  and  by  the  former  a  hea- 
*  venly  empire.’ 

Under  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  are  thefe  words  : 

Regna  creant  Reges ,  fed  Te  quo  nomine  dicam 
Carole ,  quem  Regeln  mundus  uterque  facit  ? 

c  Kingdoms  make  kings  ;  but  by  what  title,  Charles, 
c  can  I  call  thee,  who  hall  the  empire  of  both  worlds  ?  * 

In  this  part  of  St.  Bibiana’s  church,  it  is  pretended  that 
live  thou  {and  two  hundred  and  fixty-fix  martyrs  are  buried, 
befides  their  wives  and  children ;  and  on  this  account, 
from  All-faints-day  to  its  odtave ,  indulgences  for  feven 
thoufand  years  may  be  annually  obtained,  as  is  certified  by 
an  infeription  to  be  feen  on  an  old  ftone  here.  On  the 
left-hand,  near  the  church,  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  built 
by  the  emperor  Licinius  ;  and  towards  the  ftreet,  in  a  gar¬ 
den  near  the  church,  is  an  image  of  a  bear,  with  a  fort  of 
a  cap  on  its  head,  whence  this  part  of  the  city  has  acqui¬ 
red  the  appellatian  of  Orfo  pileato.  I  cannot  difeover  the 
defign  of  this  piece,  which  is  but  very  indifferently  executed. 
Its  hair  refembles  the  feales  of  a  fifh,  its  legs  are  alfo  very 
long,  and  the  whole  looks  more  like  a  lamb  than  a  bear. 
This  garden  produces  an  herb  called  S.  Bibiana,  which 
paffes  for  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the  head-ach  and  fall— 
ing-ficknefs  :  II  credere  e  cGrtefia  ;  e  One  is  not#  obliged  to 
4  believe  it ;  ’  as  the  Italians  themfelves  fometimes  fay,  in 
anfwer  to  fuch  idle  flories.  This  herb  is  no  other  than 
Eupatorium  cum  foliis  Cannabis.. 

In  S.  Carlo  alii  Catinari,  the  grand  corinthian  pillars  of 
porphyry,  and  a  tabernacle  of  green  jafper  on  the  great  al¬ 
tar,  are  well  worth  feeing.  Here  is  an  epitaph  of  Lorenzo 
Sperandi,  whofe  character  is  confined  to  his  particular  ad- 
drefs  in  amicably  terminating  the  differences  betwixt  his  in¬ 
timate  friends  or  relations.  Such  a  fmgular  panegyric  put 
me  upon  wondering  at  the  falfe  tafle  of  mankind,  who,  in- 
Itead  of  celebrating  thole  valuable  qualities  and  fubftantial 

endow- 
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endowments  which  are  beneficial  to  focicty,  afFedl  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  names  by  trifling  or  perhaps  dangerous  quali¬ 
fications. 

The  church  of  S.  Carlo  al  Corfo,  or  de’  Lombardi,  be-  $  carlo  1! 
longs  to  the  Milanefe  ;  and  the  emperor,  as  duke  of  Milan,  Corfo. 
is  the  patron  of  it ;  fo  that  it  is  the  lefs  furprifing  it  fhould 
be  an  imitation  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan  in  miniature, 
which  in  no  part  is  more  obvious  than  in  the  outward  gal¬ 
lery  round  it,  and  that  adorned  with  marble  ftatues  over  the 
great  altar,  in  which  is  depofited  the  heart  of  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo.  Round  the  altars  are  feveral  paintings,  by  Pe- 
rufino,  Carlo  Maratti,  Pafchal  de  Rofii,  and  other  mafters. 

The  (lately  portal  of  this  church  (hews,  that  it  is  alfo  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Ambrofe,  as  well  as  S.  Carlo  Borromeo. 

S.  Carlo  alle  quattre  Fontane  is  a  fmall  but  very  beauti-  s.  Carlo 
ful  church,  and  was  built  by  Boromini.  In  it  are  fome  alle  quattre 
fine  paintings,  by  Perufino,  Mignard,  Romanelli,  Domenico,  Font:ane* 
and  Borgiani.  It  belongs  to  the  Spanifh  Trinitarian  monks', 
an  order  inftituted  for  the  redemption  of  captives;  and  in 
the  convent  are  very  large  lifts  of  the  names  of  theChriftian 
(laves  which  are  annually  ranfomed  by  the  care  of  this  fra¬ 
ternity  :  this  pradlice  does  real  honour  to  religion. 

The  church  of  S.  Anna  alia  quattre  Fontane  in  this  s.  Anna  alle 
I  quarter  alfo  deferves  notice.  Both  thefe  churches  derive  quattre  Ton- 
their  name  from  the  four  fountains  at  the  corners  of  four  Lane‘ 
ftreets,  formed  by  the ßrada  felice  and  via  pia ,  interfering 
each  other  at  right  angles,  which  exhibit  four  vifta’s.  Thefe 
fountains  eje6F  the  water  from  four  ftatues  in  a  reclining 
pofture  ;  two  of  which  reprefent  river  gods,  and  the  others 
two  water  nymphs.  The  beft  ftatue  of  the  four  is  the  , 

nymph  at  the  corner  of  the  Barberini  palace. 

S.  Catarina  da  Sienna  ä  Monte  Magnapoli  (a  corruption  s.  Catarina 
of  Balnea  Pauli)  which  belongs  to  the  Dominican  nuns,  is  da  Sienna, 
a  new  church,  and  compenfates  for  its  fmallnefs  by  its  beauty 
and  fplendor ;  fcarce  any  thing  being  feen  in  it  but  marble, 
gold,  and  fine  paintings.  Among  the  latter  is  an  exceeding 
fine  piece,  by  Tintoretti,  of  St.  Dominic  reftoring  a  dead 
child  to  life.  Oppofite  to  this  are  two  fine  churches,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Dominic  and  Sixtus. 

S.  Cecilia  in  Trafteverc  belongs  to  the  Bcnediclind  nuns.  <$  Cecilia  in 
In  this  church  the  chapel  of  that  faint  is  fo  enriched  with  Trafteverc. 
negro  antico ,  alabafter,  jafper,  agate,  green  and  yellow  mar¬ 
ble,  &c.  as  to  have  but  few  equals.  St.  Cecilia’s  beauti¬ 
ful  ft  a,  tue  of  Parian  marble  was  done  by  Stephano  Maderno. 
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Her  body  lies  in  a  filver  fhrine,  which,  according  to  Baro- 
nius,  cofl  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
fcudi ,  or  Crowns,  being  a  gift  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  being  miraculoufly  cured  of  the 
gout  by  her  interceflion.  Ninety  lamps  are  continually 
burning  in  this  chapel.  The  monument  of  cardinal  Sfon- 
drato  in  this- church  is  alfo  worth  feeing.  There  are  fome 
paintings  by  Guido  Rheni,  Nicolao  Pomarancio,  Caracci, 
Vanni,  and  other  celebrated  hands;  On  the  ceiling  be¬ 
hind  St.  Cecilia’s  chapel,  is  a  piece  of  old  mofaic  work  ; 
and  in  a  fide-chapel  here  is  Ihewn  the  place  where  St*  Ceci¬ 
lia  was  beheaded. 

The  Collegium  Clementinum ,  or  Clementine  college,  fo 
called  from  its  founder  Clement  VIII.  is  a  feminary  where 
youth  of  promifing  parts,  paying  a  fmall  gratuity  for  their 
board,  are  educated  under  the  fathers  of  the  Congregatio 
Sommafca.  The  fcholars,  in  the  carnival  time,  frequently 
a£I  plays,  &c*  and  particularly  every  Friday. 

There  is  another  nurfery  of  learning,  called  the  Collegium 
Romanum ,  or  Roman  college,  clofe  by  St.  Ignatius’s  church, 
which  is  a  fpacious  fine  building ;  the  profefiors  here  are 
Jefuits.  All  perfons  have  admittance  to  a  variety  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  this  college,  viz.  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He¬ 
brew  languages,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  hiftory,  metaphy- 
fics,  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  divinity  ;  and  the  pro- 
feffors  feldom  want  a  numerous  audience.  In  an  anti-cham¬ 
ber  on  the  firfi:  floor  is  a  fine  marble  ftatue  of  Gregory  XIIL 
founder  of  this  college. 

The  Mufeum  Kircherianum,  which  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral  clofets,  might  have  been  much  better  arranged  than  it 
is  :  however,  it  contains  a  multitude  of  curiofities,  among 
which  I  fhall  fet  down  the  following  : 

1.  Utenfils,  as  fpoons,  knives,  writing  inflxuments,  &c. 
of  foreign  and  diftant  nations,  particularly  the  Chinefe. 

2.  Exotic  birds  and  fkeletons  j  and  among  thefe  is  one 
with  three  legs. 

3.  Monltrous  eggs,  adders,  and  other  natural  produc¬ 
tions. 

4.  Infedls,  Tarantula’s,  &c.  double-tailed  lizards,-  &c„  . 

5.  Flour  and  bread  made  of  a  Brafil  root  called  beiu,  both' 
very  white. 

6.  Salts  of  all  kinds ;  among  which,  that  dug  n£ar  Cordo- 
na  is  remarkably  white  and  hard. 

7.  A  lizard  inclofed  in  a  piece  of  amber» 
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8.  Plos  ferri ,  of  a  fine  white  colour,  taken  from  the 
Styermark  mines. 

q.  Rare  and  uncommon  fifhes  i  among  others^  the  Orbis, 
a  fifh  fo  called  from  its  orbicular  figure,  being  as  round  as 
a  ball. 

10.  Calculi ,  or  ftones  taken  out  of  human  bodies  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  one  weighing  ten  ounces,  found  in  the  bladder  of  P< 
Leo  San£tius. 

11.  Ivory-works  curioufly  turned. 

12.  Some  attempts  towards  a  perpetual  movement. 

13.  Several  ancient  pictures  of  womens  heads,  with  their 
hair  finely  ornamented  ;  under  thefe  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion  from  Tßertullian  de  cultu  foemhiarum  : 

Crinibus  harum  qv.iefcere  non  licet . 

c  They  never  fuffer  their  hair  to  reff.’ 

To  which  may  be  added  the  following  from  Terence : 

Naßin  mores  mulisnimy 
Dum  moliuntur ,  clurn  comuntur$  annus  cß.* 

c  You  know  the  cuftom  of  the  ladies,  who  take  a  vaft 

*  deal  of  time  in  drefhng  themfelves,  and  combing  their 
«  hair/ 

14.  Several  kinds  of  Indian  fruits, 

15.  Optic  drawings. 

1 6.  Chinefe-work. 

*  * 

*  St.  Jerom,  though  a  perfon  of  fuch  eminent  fan&ity,  fsems  in  fome 
j  meafure  to  execufe  the  luperhuous  ornaments  of  the  fair-fex.  Oper. 

I  tom.  I.  ep  12.  < pthoKoo-fcorgentis  feminemn  eß,  multafqus  etiam  infignis  pudi- 
citi#  quamwis  null i  wir  or  um,  tarnen  ßbi  fcimus  libentur  ornari.  *  Wo. 

4  men  naturally  love  ornaments,  and  even  thofe  of  irreproachable  mo- 
f  deity  take  pleafure  in  adoring  themfelves  j  not  to  allure  men,  but  to 

*  pleaie  their  own  fancy.’  On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  is  as  vehe¬ 
ment  againft  ihem ;  he  particularly  reproaches  the  Roman  ladies  with 
imitating  the  ornaments  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  lib.  de  cultu ,  c.  ij.  . 
Video  quafdam  &  capillum  croco  wertere.  Pudet  eas  etia?n  nationes  fucr , 
quid  non  Germana  aut  Gall#  procreates  ßr.t ;  it  a  patriam  capillo  transfe- 
runt.  4  I  obferve  fome  women  who  ufe  even  faffron  to  change  the  co- 

r  lour  of  their  hair  :  they  are  aihamed  of,  and  would  fain  deny  their 
;  F  country,  by  imitating  the  Germans  and  Gauls  in  their  complexion.’ 
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17.  Clock-work,  and  mufical  automata. 

18.  Corals,  and  feveral  other  vegetables  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Red-Sea,  and  the  ocean. 

19.  Mechanical  inventions  and  machines  for  lifting 
weights. 

20.  A  fine  colleClion  of  feveral  kinds  of  marble,  agate, 
alabader,  together  with  their  names,  and  this  infcription  : 

In  fcopulis  quoque  ipfis  &  lapidibus  reperit  natura  in  quo  de¬ 
le  tlarct.  S.  Ambrof.  Prof  at.  in  Pfalmos. 

c  The  very  rocks  and  (tones  have  afforded  entertainment 
c  to  thofe  who  ftudy  nature/ 

21.  The  beazil  of  a  ring  found  in  an  ancient  Chriftian 
tomb,  having  engraved  on  it  a  dolphin  and  an  anchor,  with 
thefe  Greek  characters  :  IX0YC  y  i.  e.  a  fifh  ;  fome  inter¬ 
pret  this  in  a  mydical  fenfe. 

22.  Earthen  utenfils  of  all  countries,  porcelaine  of  Japan, 
China,  Perfia,  &c. 

23.  Bufts  of  the  ancient  emperors,  likewife  a  ftatue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jefus,  confiding  of  little  pearls 
of  different  colours,  mafgaritini ,  Sec. 

24.  Pieces  of  writing  in  miniature  j  among  which  is  So¬ 
lomon’s  fong  in  Hebrew,  included  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs.  Some  of  thefe  works  of  penmanfhip  reprefent  por¬ 
traits,  &c. 

25.  Curious  (hells. 

26.  Earthen  vafes,  faid  to  be  painted  by  Raphael. 

27.  Pictures  of  celebrated  perfons,  as  Petrarch,  Michael 
Angelo,  Sic. 

28.  Hats,  caps,  Sec.  made  of  the  fibres  of  exotic  trees  and 
leaves. 

29.  PetrefaCtions,  Malta  vipers  tongues,  elephants  teeth, 
foilil  ivory,  &c.  Among  the  petrefaCtions,  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  is  a  whole  human  body  turned  to  done. 

30.  Tabula  votiva,  or  votive  pieces,  amulets,  Sec. 

31.  Ancient  inferiptions,  among  which  is  one  Volcano 
Qiiieto  Augudo. 

32.  Antique ßili,  or  writing  indruments,  bracelets,  bells 
and  keys. 

33.  Antique  feals,  weights,  Sec. 

34.  Indruments  ufed  in  ancient  facrifices. 

35.  Points  of  the  darts  and  fpears  ufed  by  the  ancients.. 

36.  An- ■ 
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36.  Antique  bronzes,  ancient  monuments  on  the  fettle- 
ment  of  a  colony,  being  a  plough  drawn  by  two  calves, 
two  oxen,  and  a  man  driving  them  ;  feveral  fmall  idols, 
priefts,  lamps,  and  a  large  eagle,  being  the  enfign  or  ftan- 
dard  of  a  Roman  legion. 

37.  Bows,  arrows,  fhields,  and  other  arms  of  favage 
nations. 

38.  A  great  number  of  marble  baffo-relievo’ sy  and  idols  of 
feveral  nations. 

39.  Small  earthen  veflels  from  feveral  foreign  countries, 
of  delicate  workmanfhip. 

40.  Earthen  antique  lamps. 

41.  Urns,  a  great  many  of  which  are  very  deep  ;  vafa 
lacrymatoria ,  Sec. 

42.  Heads  of  ancient  ftatues,  antique  mafks  of  feveral 
kinds.  See. 

43.  Bones  of  large  animals. 

44.  The  natural  weapons  of  feveral  animals,  as  the  horn 
of  a  Rhinoceros,  an  Unicorn's  horn.  Sec. 

45.  Egyptian  mummies. 

46.  A  large  collection  of  fea  fhells  ;  among  which,  one 
called  the  Prieft’s  Cap,  is  of  fuch  a  venomous  nature,  that 
the  leaft  wound  of  it  is  mortal. 

47.  A  large  tile  inferibed  thus  f  Rege  Dom.  noßro  Theo¬ 
dor  ico  felix  Roma. 

48.  Inscriptions  on  marble  ;  a  fragment  of  the  faßi  confu- 
lares  ;  a  very  fcarce  medal,  reprefenting  the  adoration  of  the 
eaftern  Magi,  of  the  fize  of  a  dollar ,  but  thinner. 

49.  Hetrufcan  antiquities. 

50.  Salts  and  cryftals. 

51.  Glafs  and  enamelled  v/orks,  moft  of  them  antiques. 


The  above  particulars  I  have  fet  down  in  the  confufed 
manner  in  which  I  found  them,  and  have  left  out  a  great 
many  that  were  either  too  common,  or  too  trifling.  Over 
the  door  of  the  flrfl:  gallery  is  this  infeription.  in  honour  of 
the  pretender  : 


Jacobus  III.  Rex  Magncc  Britannic?  dignatus  hoc  AAufcsum 
mvifere ,  Regici  hmnanitate  IA  benevolcntia  ingens  ipfe  pretium 
addidit  die  fecundd  Junii  Ann.  MDCCXVUL 
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Pope  Clement  the  Xlth’s  vifit,  in  1718,  is  alfo  comme¬ 
morated  on  the  other  Tide  of  the  door.  You  will  readily  con¬ 
ceive,  Sir,  from  our  former  c^nverfation  on  that  head,  that 
when  I  was  in  this  famous  mufeum  of  father  Kircher,  I  was 
not  wanting  to  look  out,  with  all  poffible  exadlnefs,  for  a 
chemical  vegetation  ;  by  which  birds,  plants,  and  flowers- 
are  regenerated  from  their  aihes  :  And  not  meeting  with  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  I  afked  the  Jefuit,  whether  there  had 
not  been  fuch  a  preparation  formerly  among  the  father’s  cu- 
rioflties,  but  they  all  affirmed  they  knew  nothing  of  it.  This 
further  confirmed  my  fufpicion,  that  all  that  Monconys, 
Schdtt.  Gaffarel,  Digby  *,  Vallemont,  and  particularly  fa¬ 
ther  Kircher  had  writ  about  chemical  vegetations  was  a  fa¬ 
ble.  I  muft  own  my  curiofity  had  been  fo  raifed,  that  in  the 
Netherlands,  England,.  France^  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  I  continued  my  enquiries  after  it  for  feveral  years,, 
not  only  in  mufeums ,  but  alfo  of  experienced  chemifts ;  but 
all  to  no  purpofe.  If  this  be  no  decifive  proof,  it  gives  very 
fufficient  grounds  for  doubt.  From  all  falts  and  metals  di'f- 
folved  in  a  liquid,  particles  are  carried  up  with  the  evapora¬ 
tions  of  the  diflolvent,  and  adhere  to  the  Tides  of  the  veflelf; 
and  thefe  concretions  or  cryftallizations,  are  fometimes  feea 
to  have  a  kind  of  refemblance  to  trees,  plants,  or  flowers. 
The  like  phenomenon  appears  on  glafs-windows  in  the 
morning,  after  a  hard  froft,  where  the  eye,  by  the  help  of  a 
ftrong  imagination,  may  fee  variety  of  trees*  leaves,  flowers, 
and  other  vegetable  productions  J.  But  furely  this  fanciful 
appearance  will  never  be  fet  on  a  footing  with  the  real  vege¬ 
tation  of  trees  and  plants.  The  cryftalizations  of fal-armo~ 
niac ,  or  falt-petre,  diflolved  in  Champagne  or  Burgundy,  ex¬ 
hibit  a  pretty  imitation  of  grapes,  but  by  no  means  a  genuine 

*  The  author,  it  is  presumed  means  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  does 
not  fay  he  was  polfelfed  of  this  leeret  j  however,  he  tried  the  following 
experiment:  He  calcined  Ibme  nettles,  leaves,  ftalks*  and  roots,  and 
made  a  ftrong  lie  of  it,  which  he  expofed  tathe  air  during  a  frofty  nights 
The  lie  being  frozen,  he  tells  us,  exhibited  the  nettle-leaves  very  exaft, 
with  the  indentings,  &c.  but  they  had  not  the  natural  colour.  Fancy 
might  operate  ftrongly  here,  and  probably  this  might  be  no  other  than 
the  phenomenon  on  glafs,  &c.  which  the  author  takes  notice  of  below. 

■f  Fide  Hiß -  de  I  Acad.  Royale  des  Sciences ,  172.2.. 

f  In  the  third  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Danilh  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces,  is  an  admirable  diffeitation  of  the  late  learned  Johann  Gramm,  inti- 
tled,  De  artificio  natura,  quo  certanvn  rerum  imagines  in  feneßris  <vitreis 
g'du  ebehtftis  reprafentantur .  £  Of  the  natural  imagery  formed  on  glafs- 

4  windows  by  frolt.’  This  being  an  hiftorical  piece,  another  Danilh  phi- 
lofopher  has  treated  of  it  phyiically,. 
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Vegetation  of  that  fruit*  nor  have  they  any  of  the  properties 
of  natural  grapes,  as  is  evident  from  the  effects  of  a  lolution 
of  fal-arononiac  in  common  water  ;  nay,  the  above-mentioned 
experiment  fails  even  in  wine*  when  the  folution  is  made  in 
a  porcelain  or  China  vefTel  :  For  different  veffels,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air*  as  to  cold  or  heat,  the  different  qualities 
of  the  diffolvent  liquor*  and  different  falts  diffolved,  produce 
different  vegetation,  as  they  are  improperly  called.  One  may 
he  eafily  fatisfied  of  this  by  an  experiment ;  alum,  vitriol, 
fal-armoniac *  falt-petre,  mineral-cryftal  fal  de  duobus ,  iffc. 
being  things  of  no  great  value.  Thefe  cryftalifed  plants  firft 
ftarted  the  fancy  of  the  palingenefia  of  flowers,  which  foon 
proceeded  to  the  pretended  re-produdfion  of  birds  and  other 
animals  from  their  aflhes  ;  and  fome  chymifts  have  been  pof- 
fefled  with  the  prefumptuous  infatuation  of  even  reftoring  a 
human  body  to  its  priliine  form,  &s.  in  the  fame  manner  *. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  muff  give  over  all  hopes  of  gaining  any 
further  knowledge  in  this  particular,  nor  have  my  enquiries 
enabled  me  to  communicate  to  you  any  new  mifteries  relating 
to  this  chymical  vegetation ;  however,  the  following  method 
of  making  the  philofophical  tree,  I  fhall  infert  here,  as  I  am  Arbor  phi 
not  certain,  whether  it  be  made  public  in  any  treatife  of  chy-  lofopLlca* 
iniftry« 

ft  Mercurii  purificati  drachmas  2,  diffolve  in  Aquae  forth 
uncia  I ,  jcorfm  folvatur  Luna  cup  e  lice  in  duplo  Aqua  fortis ,  dif- 
folutiones  fimul  conjungantur ,  lent  igne  tertia  pars  liquor  is  ex- 
trahatur ,  poßmodum  vafe  claufo  in frigido  ßare  p  er  mi f er  is  per  5 
vel  6  boras ,  fic  Luna  ia  Mercurius  fimül  in  Cryflallos  concref- 
cent ,  C5  elevabuntur  ufque  ad  fuperficiem  liquoris ,  a  medio  inci- 
pientes  in  for  mam  arboris  cUm  fuo  trunco  &  ramis. 

c  Diffolve  two  drams  of  purified  mercury  in  an  ounce  of 
1  aqua  fortis ,  diffolve  the  fame  quantity  of  cupelled  filver  fe- 
*  parately  in  double  the  weight  of  aqua  fortis ;  mix  thefe 
1  i'olutions  and  fet  them  over  a  flow  fire,  till  one  third  part 
5  of  the  liquid  be  evaporated  ;  afterwards,  the  veflel  being 
1  well  ffopped*  let  it  ffand  in  a  cool  place  for  five  or  fix 

*  Thofe  adepts  that  pretend  to  this,  lhould  firft  give  us  a  Tpecimen  of 
their  art,  by  creating  a  human  body  out  of  the  duft  of  the  earth ;  for 
tins  Teems  lefs  difficult  than  to  raife  a  man,  phoenix  like,  out  of  his  afhes. 

Dr.  L-ncT-n,  a  German,  now  in  England,  pretends  to  be  poflhfled  of 

Bthts  chymerical  Teeren  Where  will  he  find  dupes  to  give  credit  to  Tuch  an 
hnpolture? 

N  2  hours  i 

i  ' 
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*  hours  ;  thus  the  cryftallizations  of  the  mercury  and  filVef 
4  will  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  form  of  a  tree* 
c  fpreading  its  branches  from  the  trunk  in  the  center.’ 

In  the  Collegio  Urbano  de  propaganda  Fide,  are  educated 
thirty-fix  fcholars,  defigned  for  miffionaries,  to  be  fent  out 
of  Europe ;  and  that  they  may  more  fuccefsfully  difeharge 
their  function  in  Afia,  here  is  a  particular  printing-houfe  for 
the  oriental  languages.  It  is  a  handfome  building,  defigned 
by  Bernini. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  German  college  near  St.  A- 
pollinare’s  church,  and  to  avoid  prolixity,  {hall  pafs  over  above 
twenty  more. 

S.  Clemente  in  Monti,  one  of  the  oldeff  chyrches  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  has  an  altars  ifole ,  or  an  altar  that  {lands 
alone,  detached  from  the  wall,  of  fine  porphyry,  and  feveral 
pillars,  and  two  pulpits  of  white  marble  ;  near  one  of  the 
latter  is  a  pillar  of  ancient  mofaic ;  of  which  work  is  alfo  the 
alcove  behind  the  high  altar.  It  is  beautifully  paved  with 
inlaid  work  of  fmall  pieces  of  porphyry,  verde  antico ,  yellow 
and  white  marble,  OV.  and  the  roof  is  richly  gilt  and 
painted. 

This  church  lies  on  the  left-hand,  beyond  the  Colifaeum  ; 
and  in  a  vine-yard  arid  kitchen-garden,  near  it,  are  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  baths  or  other  edifices  :  Some  will  have  this 
to  be  Maecenas’s  garden,  and  others  the  baths  of  Antoninus 
Carraccalla.  ( 

S.  Coftanza  fuori  di  Porta  Pia  is  of  a  round  figure,  and 
the  roof  of  it  refts  on  twenty-four  pillars  of  oriental  granate, 
{landing  in  pairs.  The  deling  is  of  ancient  mofaic  work,  re- 
prefenting  birds,  grapes,  and  the  prefling  of  them,  or  vin¬ 
tage  ;  from  whence  fome  conjecture,  that  this  was  anciently 
a  temple  of  Bacchus.  This  is  contradicted  by  others,  who 
maintain,  from  Anallafius’s  Life  of  St.  Silvefter,  that  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great  raifed  this  ftruCture  in  imitation  of  the 
Lateran  baptiftery,  for  the  folemnity  of  baptizing  the  two 
Conftantia’s,  his  daughter  and  filter. 

The  mod  remarkable  thing  here  is  a  large  {hrine  or  coffin, 
of  a  fingle  piece  of  porphyry,  four  feet  in  depth,  above  five 
broad,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  On  the  fides  are 
carved  wreaths,  garlands,  and  boys  with  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  is  the  more  curious  from  the  difficulty  of  working  por¬ 
phyry,  on  account  of  its  hardnefs.  The  lid  is  alfo  made  of 
one  piece,  but  damaged.  Some  think  this  to  have  been  the 
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tomb  of  Tulliola,  Cicero’s  daughter ;  others  will  have  it  to 
be  that  of  Tullia,  wife  of  Tarquinius  Superbus;  others,  who 
have  the  lead:  probability  on  their  fide,  affirm  it  to  have  been 
the  fhrine  of  Bacchus. 

The  church  di  S.  Cofmo  e  Damiano  in  Campo  Vaccino, 
is  remarkable  for  its  being  partly  round  and  partly  fquare  ; 
it  has  a  noble  altar,  and  its  tribuna  or  gallery  is  of  old  mofaic 
work,  reprefenting  Chriil  with  his  difciples.  There  is  a 
fpring  in  the  fubterraneous  vault  belonging  to  this  church, 
and  about  ten  heps  lower  there  is  another,  both  faid  to  have 
broke  out  at  the  tranflation  of  St.  Felix’s  remains.  Before 
the  church  hands  two  porphyry  pillars ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  was  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Romulus  and 
Remus,  but  afterwards  converted  into  this  church. 

S.  Croce  in  Gerufalemme,  for  antiquity  and  reliques  ex¬ 
ceeds  moll:  churches  in  Rome.  It  was  built  by  Conllantine 
the  Great,  at  the  defire  of  his  mother  Helena,  in  honour  of 
the  crofs  of  Chrilt ;  three  pieces  of  which  are  pretended  to  be 
kept  here,  together  with  one  of  the  nails  ufed  at  his  cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  likewife  the  infcription  on  the  crofs  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  According  to  Niquetus’r  Hifloria  Tituli 
Crucis ,  lib.  i.  c.  23,  24,  this  infcription  v/as  firll  found  in 
1492,  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.  after  having  been 
concealed  above  a  thoufand  years  in  a  leaden  chefl.  The 
whole  llory  of  the  Inventio  Crucis ,  or  the  finding  the  crofs  of 
Chriil  by  Conflantine’s  mother  Helena,  Salmafius  in  his  trea¬ 
dle  de  Cruce ,  p.  296,  fhews  to  be  a  meer  fidfion,  and  the 
more  improbable,  on  account  of  this  fuppofed  infcription. 
For  where  was  the  neceffity  of  a  miracle  for  diltinguifhing  the 
crofs  on  which  our  Saviour  fuffered,  from  thole  of  the  male¬ 
factors,  if  the  above-mentioned  infcription  was  found  near 
it ;  as  it  would  plainly  appear  from  the  hole  and  nails,  which 
of  the  crolfes  it  had  been  affixed  to,  though  even  the  two 
other  malefactors,  as  is  probable,  had  alio  their  infcrip- 
tions. 

In  this  church  they  likewife  pretend  to  fhew  one  of  the 
pieces  of  money  for  which  Judas  betrayed  our  Saviour.  On 
one  fide  of  it  is  a  head  with  long  hair  and  a  glory  round  it ; 
on  the  reverfe  a  flower,  which  fome  take  to  be  a  role,  and 
others  a  fun-flower.  The  Greek  word  POAION,  to  be  feen 
on  it,  whether  it  be  the  genetive  plural  or  an 

adjective  agreeing  with  the  iubftantive  vo^a^oc,  indicates 
it  to  be  a  Rhodian  coin ;  and  the  flower  mull  be  a  rofe,  in 
Greek  :  For  it  appears  from  ancient  writers,  that  the 

N  3  ill  and 
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ifland  was  fo  called  from  a  great  number  of  rofe  bufhes  being 
dug  up  in  laying  the  foundation  of  its  capital.  The  radiancy 
about  the  head  denotes  the  colofjus ,  or  rtatue  of  the  fun  ere£t- 
ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  and  accounted 
one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  More  of  thefe  Rho¬ 
dian  coins  with  a  rofe,  and  a  radiant  head  of  Phoebus,  or  the 
fun,  are  to  be, met  with  in  Seiden  de  Jure  Nat.  &  Gent .  lib. 
Ü.  c,  8.  Hubertus  Golzius  in  Num,  Inful.  Tab»  ii.  de  la 
Chaujfe ,  Begems ,  and  others  ;  but  they  are  fcarce  of  half 
the  weight  and  bignefs  of  the  Jewirti  Ihekel,  the  value  of 
which  is  generally  computed  at  half  a  dollar  fothat  a  great 
many  fuch  coins  as  this  I  have  been  deferibing,  were  required 
to  make  up  thirty  of  the  filver  pieces  with  which  Judas  was 
bribed.  It  is  probable,  that  the  foldiers,  foreign  Jews,  tra¬ 
ders,  and  Roman  officers  brought  a  great  variety  of  money 
to  Jerufalem  ;  and  that  they  were  current,  appears  from  the 
tribute  money  with  the  emperor’s  image  on  itlhewn  to  Chrift; 
neither  is  it  certain,  that  Judas  was  paid  the  reward  of  his 
treachery  in  Ihekels.  Now  all  this  amounts  to  no  more  than 
that  there  is  a  poffibility  that  Rhodian  money  might  have 
been  ufed  on  this  occafion,  but  does  not  in  the  leaf!:  prove, 
that  this  piece  kept  in  St.  Croce’s  church  was  part  of  it,  A»d 
indeed,  all  it  reds  on  is  mere  oral  tradition,  or  rather  impo-r 
fition.  The  potter  of  whom  the  field  was  bought  for  thofe 
thirty  pieces  of  filver,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  put 
them  apart  from  his  other  money,  or  to  have  kept  them  as 
a  precious  hoard ;  and,  if  a  Chriftian  had  knowingly  met 
with  one  of  fuch  pieces,  he  would  rather  have  thrown  it 
away  as  accurfed  money,  than  have  laid  it  by  as  a  valuable 
relique  or  curiofity.  In  other  places  alfo  are  fhewn  fome  of 
thefe  pretended  filver  pieces,  among  which,  fome  are  of 
Jewifh  coin  ;  that  nation  having,  after  its  fubjeCtion  to  the 
Romans,  jftill  retained  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  not  a  matter  of  fuch  profit  as  it  has  been  made 
in  modern  times  ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  now  made  a 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which,  to  the  exclufion  of 
all  perfons  and  communities,  except  fovereigns,  and  great 
cities  which  they  were  pleafed  to  invert  with  fuch  a  privilege. 
Among  the  Jewifh  coins -were  double,  finale  Ihekels,  and 
alfo  an  half,  and  quarter  of  a  fhekel.  On  one  fide  of 
thefe  was  generally  Aaron’s  miraculous  rod,  and  the  inlcrip-» 
tion  : 

*  as.  ^d.  halfpenny  fterling» 


nanpn 


ft 
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rwrpn  tztow  * 

1  Jerufalem  the  holy.’ 

And  on  the  reverie  the  pot  of  manna,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  the  cenfor,  with  thefe  words, 

tont?» 

*  A  fhekel  of  Ifrael/ 


But  there  is  no  certainty  that  Judas  was  paid  in  that  coin  ; 
or  that  this  or  that  piece  was  one  of  thole  uied  on  that  trai- 
terous  occafion. 

At  this  church  is  to  be  had  at  once,  an  indulgence  for  fix  Large indul- 
thoufand  and  twenty-eight  years.  Its  pavement  is  finely  in-  Sence* 
laid  ;  and  the  architrave  is  fupported  by  twelve  large  pillars 
of  oriental  granate.  The  marble  pieces  of  fculpture  at  the 
high  altar  are  excellent,  and  beneath  it  in  a  porphyry  J'arco - 
phagus ,  are  depofited  the  faints  Cefareus  and  Analtafius. 

The  painting  in  frefco  in  the  tribuna ,  or  gallery,  by  Pentu- 
recchio,  reprefents  the  invention  of  the  crofs  of  Chrifl ;  an^l 
the  emotions  vifible  in  the  fpedlators  are  extremely  well  ex- 
prelfed.  In  the  fecond  chapel  on  the  right-hand  as  you  enter 
the  church,  is  a  piece  of  the  fchifm  caufed  by  Peter  Leo, 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratti.  This  ifle  is  terminated  by  the 
fplendid  chapel  of  St.  Helena,  whither  that  emprefs  lent  a 
Ihip  load  of  the  earth  of  mount  Calvary,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  imbibed  the  blood  of  Chrifl. 

One  would  naturally  imagine,  that  Helena’s  eminent  me-  No  woman 
rits  in  colledting  fo  many  reliques  for  this  church  Ihould  admitted 
have  procured  fome  particular  privilege  to  the  fex,  whereas,  J^a’s  tha^ 
on  the  contrary,  no  female  is  permitted  to  enter  this  chapel,  pe], 
except  on  the  20th  of  March,  which  is  the  anniverfary  fefli- 
val  of  the  confecration  of  the  church  ;  and  then  no  men  are 
admitted.  The  deling  is  of  Mofaic  work  by  Balthafar  Pe- 
ruzzi,  and  reprefents  our  Saviour  and  the  four  evangelifls, 
with  a  group  of  angels.  The  piece  reprefenting  the  inven¬ 
tion,  or  finding  of  the  crofs,  is  by  Pomerancio. 


*  Here,  and  in  fome  other  places  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  curious, 
the  original  Hebrew  words  are  inlerted,  which  are  not  in  the  German  edi¬ 
tions.  See  vol.  I,  p.  292. 
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Formerly,  on  the  middle  altar  was  a  pidlure  of  St.  Helena 
in  oil  colours  by  Rubens,  in  the  room  of  which  at  prefent 
Hands  an  admirable  white  marble  ftatue  of  that  emprefs  hold¬ 
ing  a  crofs.  Here  are  two  other  pieces  by  Rubens,  whole 
name  alone  fpeaks  their  worth  3  one  is  Chrift  crowned  with 
thorns,  amidft  the  outrageous  foldiers,  and  the  other  a  cru¬ 
cifixion. 

In  the  garden  of  the  convent  adjoining  to  this  church  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Ciffercian  monks,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Venus  and  Cupid,  or  Adonis  3  and  this  part  of  the  city 
is  full  of  remains  of  antiquities,  particularly  of  aqueducts. 

The  celebrated  Benedidtine,  Montfaucon  having  difco- 
vered  in  this  convent  the  following  infcription  3 

AN1AL  JNGRATIVS  HOMINE  NVLLVM  EST, 

Has  inferted  it  in  his  Diarium  Italicum ,  and  fuppofes  that  it 
muff  be  read  Annia  Liberta.  But  I  muft  do  this  learned  man 
the  juftice  to  own,  that  he  was  the  firft  todifcover  his  error, 
{hewing,  that  the  infcription  was  no  other  than  the  trite  fen- 
tence,  Animal  ingratius  homine  nullum  ejl ,  i.  e.  c  There  is  no 
creature  more  ungrateful  than  man  3’  and  this  correction  by 
his  own  hand  I  met  with  in  the  book  which  he  was  pleafed 
to  prefent  me  with  fome  time  ago,  I  mention  this  only  to 
fhew  how  perfons  of  the  greateft  erudition  may  be  fometimes 
miftaken  in  very  common  and  obvious  things.  We  have 
another  inflance  of  this  in  the  famous  Salmafius,  who,  in  a 
printed  work  of  his,  had  mentioned  Jerufalem  as  the  place  of 
Chrift’s  nativity,  of  which  overfight,  however,  he  had  timely 
notice  by  one  who  had  fecn  the  fheet,  but  was  no  great 
fcholar  3  and  the  palTage  was  altered  accordingly. 

The  church  di  S.  Domenico  e  Sifto  al  Monte  Magnano- 
poli,  belongs  to  the  Dominican  nuns,  who  are  pofTeffed  of  a 
piece  of  filver  tilTue  of  a  conhderable  value.  On  the  high 
altar  is  a  pidlure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  pretended  to  be  paint¬ 
ed  by  St,  Luke  3  and  over  it  the  Hate  of  glory  in  heaven  by 
Canuti.  If  the  proprietors  of  this  church  have  directed  fo 
many  pious  nuns  of  their  order  to  be  painted  in  this  paradife, 
fo  that  little  room  is  kfc  for  others,  it  fhould  not  give  any 
offence,  as  they  have  liberally  paid  the  artift  for  this  honour* 
The  firft  chapel  on  the  right-hand  was  defigned  by  Bernini  3 
and  Antonio  Raged  has  fhewn  his  admirable  fkill  here,  in 

*  *  OO  ^ 

two  white  marble  ftatues  of  Chrift  and  Mary  Magdalen. 
On  each  fide  Hands  a  marble  pillar  of  a  fanguine  red,  worth 

obferving. 
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ebferving,  as  are  two  pictures  in  other  chapels  in  this 
church  ;  one  of  which  by  Allegrini,  reprefents  the  efpoufals 
of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  and  the  other  by  Romanelli,  a 
Madonna  del  rofario ,  with  a  rofary  in  one  hand,  and  the  infant 
Jefus  fitting  on  the  other  arm. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Francefco  ä  Ripa  grande  is  the  cha-  St.  Fran- 
pel  of  St.  Ludovica  Albertoni,  on  the  altar  of  which  lies  acek°* 
ifatue  of  the  faint  as  in  a  trance,  by  Bernini ;  in  this  piece 
the  expreflion  is  furprifingly  ffrong.  On  the  altar  of  the 
Pallavicini  family,  are  two  large  pillars  of  green  jafper  ;  and 
on  the  walls  two  monuments  of  the  faid  family.  In  this 
chapel  is  a  fine  flatue  of  Laura  Mattei  by  Menghini,  with 
her  epitaph,  and  likewife  a  grand  piece  cf  painting  by  Anni- 
bal  Caracci,  reprefenting  a  dead  Chriff,  with  the  three  Ma¬ 
ry’s  and  other  fpedfators.  The  marble  monuments  of  Laura 
Frangipani,  and  of  Horatio  Matheo  cardinal  of  St.  Laurence 
are  worth  obferving. 

On  the  altar  of  the  principal  chapel  of  the  convent,  where  St.  Francis’s 
formerly  St.  Francis  refided,  are  feveral  reliques,  and  an  in- oratory, 
fant  Jefus,  with  a  fhirt  quite  covered  with  rubies  and  other 
precious  ffones.  Not  far  from  the  front  of  this  convent  is 
the  following  infcription  : 


Paulo  V.  Pont.  Opt.  Afax.  Public  mo- 

£hiod  Urbem  augußijjimis  Tcmplis  &  adificiis  illußraverit ;  nument  in 
1 Tranßiberinam  regionem  uberrimis  rivis  ex  agro  Brachiano  fupra 
yaniculum  duflis  irrigaverit^  noxiis  olerum  bortis  in  pomaria  do- 
mofque  dißributis ,  ccslo  falubritatem  reddiderit ,  privatorumque 
cenjum  auxerit :  viis  qua  apertis ,  qua  amplificatis  diredlijque 
infignia  SS.  Benedidti  O5  Franc'ßci  Monaßeria ,  Portamque 
P ortuenfem  in  nobiliorem  profpeftum  dederit ;  expedito  utroque 
Fabricii  Pontis  aditu ,  &  Jcalis  ad  Fiberis  alveum  deduct  is  ci~ 
viu?n ,  peregrinorum ,  nautarum  commodis  conjuluerit , 

S.  P.  R. 

Publicis  ad  Deum  votis  atque  muneribus  Felicitatem  precatur 

MDCXI. 


c  To  Paul  V.  the  greateft  and  befl  of  popes,  in  grateful 
c  acknowledgment  of  his  embellifhing  the  city  with  many 
‘  fuperb  churches  and  other  edifices  ;  of  his  lupplying  that 

*  part  of  the  city  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tyber,  with 
c  -water  brought  from  Bracciano  over  Montorio  ;  his  render- 
‘  ing  the  air  falubrious,  and  augmenting  the  income  of  pri- 

*  vate  perfons,  by  caufing  feveral  herb  gardens  that  were  a 

*  nufance 
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4  nufanceto  the  public  to  be  covered  with  buildings*  örcon- 
4  verted  into  pleafant  orchards  and  vineyards  $  of  his  giving 
4  a  more  advantageous  profpe£l  to  the  noble  convents  of  St. 
4  Francis^  St.  Benedict,  and  the  water-gate,  by  opening  new 
c  ways  and  enlarging  others  in  an  even  direction,  and  of  his 
c  completing  both  avenues  to  the  Fabrieian  bridge,  and 
4  making  deps  to  the  channel  of  the  Tyber,  fo  much 
4  to  the  convenience  of  Grangers,  mariners,  and  the  citizens 
4  in  general,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  raifed  this  mo- 
4  nument,  and  wifh  all  happinefs,  offering  their  public 
4  prayers  and  ^applications  to  God  for  his  holinefs’s  welfare, 
‘  I511-’ 


vaiii. 


St.  Giaco-y  I«  the  church  of  St.  James  of  the  incurables,  fo  called  from 
mo  degl’  in-  the  hofpital  belonging  to  it,  are  fevcral  good  pidlures  ;  and 
curabiii.  jn  t^e  feconc[  chapel,  on  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance,  is  a 
fine  baJJb-relievo  on  one  piece  of  marble,  which  repref'ents  St. 
Francis  di  Paolo  vifiting  the  Tick. 

St.  Giacomo  St.  Giacomo  fcofla  Cavalli  derives  its  name  from  the 
fcofia  Ca-  Dorfes,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  emprefs  Helena,  were  bring¬ 
ing  a  cart  load  of  reliques  from  St.  Croce  di  Gierufalemme  to 
St.  Peter’s  church,  flopping  here  ;  and  as  it  is  pretended, 
neither  whipping  nor  any  other  means  Could  make  them  go 
a  dep  further.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  divine  intimation, 
and  accordingly,  here  the  whole  load  of  fictitious  reliques 
was  depofited  ;  among  which  are,  the  done  defigned  for  the 
faCrifice  of  Ifaac,  another  on  which  Chrift  flood  when  among 
the  dodbors  in  the  temple,  fome  of  the  holy  earth  from  Jeru- 
falem,  and,  what  is  dill  more  valuable,  fome  drops  of  our 
Saviour’s  blood. 

The  Chiefa  del  Giefu ,  or  Jefuits  church,  is  one  of  the  fined 
in  all  Rome ;  the  architecture  being  defigned  by  Jac.  Barozzi 
de  Vignola,  was  conducted  by  Jac.  della  Porta,  and  chiefly 
at  the  expence  of  cardinal  Alex.  Farnefe,  a  great  patron  -of 
the  Jefuits.  CThe  facciata ,  or  front,  is  o itavertini^  a  kind  of 
free-done  found  near  Tivoli,  adorned  with  Ionic  and  Corin¬ 
thian  pillars ;  and  the  doors  are  of  a  very  folid  beautiful 
wood  f,  brought  from  America  for  that  purpofe. 

Cardinal  On  right-hand  of  the  high  altar  lies  cardinal  Bellar- 
Bdlarmine’s  mine  ;  two  datues  reprefenting  Religion  and  Wifdom,  by 
monument.  Pietro  Bernini,  dand  on  his  tomb.  On  the  altar-piece  are 
four  pillars  of  giallo  antico ,  and  a  good  piece  of  the  circum- 


Chiefa  del 
Giefu. 


cifion. 


'*  Probably  mohogany. 
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ciilon,  painted  by  Mutiani.  The  twelve  apoflles  of  bronze , 
beintr  illuminated,  fupply  the  place  of  chandeliers  ;  and  with¬ 
out  the  altar  fix  large  brafs  angels  on  each  fide  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  and  likewife  hold  wax-tapers.  The  chapel  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  being  the  third  on  the  right-hand  from 
the  mam  entrance  of  the  church,  was  built  by  cardinal  Ne¬ 
groni  from  Cartona’s  defign,  and  is  remarkable  for  four  beau¬ 
tiful  marble  pillars.  In  the  cappaletta ,  or  little  chapel,  are 
two  fine  pillars  of  green  marble,  and  a  pi&ure  of  St.  Francis 
preaching  to  birds  and  fowls,  by  Vecchi.  Innocent  XI, 
caufed  the  cupola  and  the  whole  cieling  to  be  painted  by  Ba- 
ciccio  Gauli  a  Genoefe.  Among  a  group  of  angels,  and  not 
far  from  the  entrance  of  the  church  are  thefe  words  : 

In  nomine  Jefu  omne  genu  fiettatur ,  cceleßium ,  terreßriu?n 
iff  inf  er  or  um , 

‘  At  the  name  of  Jefus  every  knee  Ihall  bow,  of  things 
c  in  heaven,  of  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the 
‘  earth/ 

The  moft  magnificent  chapel  in  the  whole  church,  is  that  Splendid 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  finimed  in  the  year  1699,  under  the  chapel  of  St* 
infpeCIion  of  Andrea  del  Pozzo  the  Jefuit,  fo  celebrated  for  b 
his  (kill,  both  in  painting  and  archite&ure  ;  and  which,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany’s  chapel,  or  burying-place 
at  Florence,  has  not  its  equal.  The  pavement  about  the 
altar  *  is  inlaid  with  feftoons  and  flowers  of  the  finefl  gems  ; 
the  ffeps  are  of  porphyry  and  other  coftly  marble,  and  the 
predclla ,  or  the  place  where  the  prieft  {lands  upon,  being  the 
uppermoft  ftep  before  the  altar,  is  likewife  a  commeffo ,  or  in¬ 
laid  work  of  polifhed  gems.  Under  the  table  of  the  altar 
lies  the  body  of  St.  Ignatius  in  a  coffin  of  brafs  gilt ;  and  by 
means  of  the  lamp  burning  behind  it,  the  name  Jefus,  of  in¬ 
laid  cryflal  in  the  front,  emits  a  great  luftre,  II  paliotto^  or 

*  By  altar  in  general,  the  author  means,  not  only  the  table,  but  alio 
the  front  or  paliotto,  the  altar-piece,  the  Iteps,  &c.  which  are  diftinguilh- 
ed  in  the  tranflation  in  this  and  feveral  other  places  j  otherwife  thofe  who 
have  not  travelled  in  foreign  countries  might  be  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend 
fbme  defcriptions  of  churches,  &c.  in  this  and  other  books  of  travels.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  in  popifh  countries  there  are  a  great 
number  of  chapels  included  in  the  church,  where  mals  is  faid,  (sic .  Thefe 
generally  ferve  for  bvrying-pla««$  for  great  families,  and  are  ornamented 
at  their  expence. 


the 
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the  front  of  the  altar-table,  on  fefiivals,  is  covered  with  fo- 
lid  filver,  but  has  an  aperture  through  which  the  coffin  and 
radiant  name  may  be  feen.  A  little  above  the  table  two 
gilded  angels  hold  St.  Ignatius’s  motto,  Ad  majore?n  Dei 
gloriam ,  /.  e.  c  To  the  greater  glory  of  God,’  of  lapis  lazuli . 
On  the  altar-piece  four  fluted  pillars,  which,  exclufive  of 
the  pedeHals  and  capitals,  which  are  of  gilt  bronze ,  are 
twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  in  diameter  in 
the  thickeH  part.  Thefe  large  pillars  are  inlaid  with  lapis 
lazuli  fet  in  gilt  bronze ,  and  give  the  altar  a  moH  fuperb  and 
magnificent  appearance.  On  the  architraves  are  globular 
pieces  of  lapis  lazuli ,  twice  as  large  as  a  man’s  head.  This 
Hone,  by  fome  accounted  the  cyanceum  of  the  ancients,  is  fo 
difficult  to  work,  and  when  it  is  of  a  vivid  bright  blue  and 
without  flaws,  of  fuch  a  great  value,  that  one  cannot  but  be 
aflonifhed  at  the  profufion  of  it  in  this  chapel.  Great  Tar¬ 
tary  affords  the  befl  lapis  lazuli ;  but  the  Jefuits,  by  means 
of  their  millions  and  colonies,  colietä  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Over  the  altar  is  a  picture  painted  on  wood,  which 
can  be  lowered,  and  then  exhibits  a  filver  ffatue  of  St.  Ig¬ 
natius  Loyola,  which  Hands  behind  it ;  the  drapery  of  which 
is  gilt,  and  even  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  The 
model  was  performed  by  Pierre  le  Gros,  a  Frenchman,  an-d 
Giov.  Fred.  Ludovici  cafl  and  compleated  it.  The  height 
of  it  is  fixty  Roman  palms,  and  it  weighs  fix  hundred 
pounds  :  Near  it  are  three  other  filver  images.  On  each  fide 
of  the  altar  is  a  fine  group  of  large  Hatues,  in  Carara  marble. 
One  reprefents  the  ChriHian  religion  deHroying  idolatry,  and 
as  a  fymbol,  tramples  under  foot  a  book,  on  the  back  of  which 
are  thefe  words,  Carnes  Fotcques  Amida  &  Xaca. .  Idolatry  is 
reprefented  by  a  ferpent  blafied  with  lightning,  and  near  it  is 
the  king  of  Bungo  in  Japan,  fubmitting  himfelf  to  the  Chri- 
Hian  faith.  In  another  group,  Religion  is  feen  treading  on 
a  fury  and  herefy,  who  has  a  fnake  in  her  hand  ;  and  near 
her  lie  three  books  marked  with  the  following  titles  :  i.  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther.  2.  John  Calvin.  3.  Hulderich  Zwingel.  The 
former  of  thefe  groups  is  by  Jean  Theodon,  and  the  latter 
by  Le  Gros,  both  French  artifis. 

On  each  fide  of  the  chapel  is  a  door  of  breccia  antica , 
which  is  red  and  white  intermixed.  Over  thefe  doers  are 
the  mufic  galleries,  with  gilded  fefioons.  Indeed  it  is  not 
one  vilit  that  will  fuffice  to  take  an  accurate  view  of  this 
church  ;  the  vefiry  alfo  contains  immenfe  riches.  It  is  fcarce 
ngedfary  to  oblerve,  that  this  church  belongs  to  the  Jefuits, 

who 
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Who  have  alfo,  adjoining  to  it,  a  feminarv,  with  a  fine  li¬ 
brary.  Their  novitiate  college,  and  the  Collegium  Romanum 
have  been  already  taken  notice  of,  and  St.  Ignatius’s  church 
will  be  defcribed  in  its  place. 

In  the  church  di  Giefu  e  Maria  al  Corfo  are  very  fine  paint¬ 
ings,  fix  tombs  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  befides  a  very 
handfome  marble  monument  of  the  canon  del  CornobyDo- 
minico  Guido. 

T  he  church  ofS.  Giofeppe  de  Falegnami,  fo  called  from 
its  being  built  by  the  Roman  joyners,  carpenters,  and 
wheel- wrights,  who  have  inftituted  a  religious  fraternity 
here,  has  fome  good  paintings,  particularly  a  nativity  of 
ChrifI  by  Carlo  Maratti.  Under  this  church  is  S.  Pietro  in 
Carcere,  wThich  is  a  kind  of  vault. 

S.  Giovanni  Battiffa  in  fonte  is  in  the  Lateran,  and  famous 
for  its  font,  in  which  the  modern  Romans  f  pretend,  that 
Conflantine  the  Great  was  baptized  by  St.  Sylveffer. 

This  church  is  of  an  odlagonal  figure  $  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  large  Vefle I  of  pietra  cgizzia ,  with  a  cover  of  gilt  bronze , 
furrounded  with  eight  porphyry  pillars,  of  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  nze,  viz.  fifteen  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  which,  as  fome  pretend,  were  brought  from  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate’s  palace  at  Jerufalem.  The  eight  pieces  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  cupola  are  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  the  painting  in 
frefco  in  the  church,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  Gimignani,  Camaliei, 
and  Magnoni.  As  to  the  reports  of  the  former  riches  of  this 
church,  and  of  Conflantine  the  Great’s  immenfe  gifts  to  it, 
•there  is  in  all  appearance,  no  more  truth  in  it  than  in  the 
tradition  of  that  emperor’s  being  baptized  at  Rome,  which 
teils  only  on  the  authority  of  a  fabulous  book,  intitled,  Vitre 
Pontificum ,  attributed  to  St.  Damafus.  Every  year,  on  Ea- 
fler-eve,  the  folemnity  of  baptizing  Turks  and  Jews  is  per¬ 
formed  in  this  church  by  the  cardinal  vicar. 

On  one  fide  of  this  church  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  and  oppofite  to  it  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift; 
at  the  entrance  of  both  are  two  fmall  porphyry  pillars,  and 
no  woman  is  admitted  into  either  of  them.  Vv  itihn  the  fuff 
chapel,  oppofite  to  the  font,  is  a  large  iron  door,  which  is 
faid  to  have  belonged  to  Conflantine  the  Great’s  palace,  and 
the  very  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptiil,  which  he  is  laid 
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*  Eufebius,  and  other  fathers  of  the  fourth  century»  affirm,  that  Con- 
ftantine  the  (J-reat  was  baptized  at  the  clofe  of  his  life  at  Nicomedia  or 
ThclTaWica. 


to 
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to  have  been  particularly  fond  of.  Here  is  alfo  fhewn  the 
window,  though  now  walled  up,  through  which  the  angel 
Gabriel  came,  on  the  annunciation-day,  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Ruffina,  and  St.  Secon¬ 
da,  and  likewife  that  of  St.  Venantio,  in  which  are  ten  pil¬ 
lars  of  a  moll  beautiful  black  marble,  and  the  monuments  of 
two  cardinals  of  the  names  of  Ceva. 

Thefe  two  chapels  may  be  conveniently  vifited  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  John  di  Laterano, 
where,  on  the  architrave  of  the  great  entrance  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  monkifh  verfes : 

Dogmate  Papali  datur ,  &  fimul  Imperial i 
gfiod  fim  cundiurum  Mater  Caput  Ecclefiarum , 

Mine  Sahatoris  ccelejlia  regna  datoris 
Nomine  fianxerunt ,  cum  cundia  peradta  fuerunt , 

Sic  nos  ex  toto  converfi  fupplice  Voto , 

Nojlra  quod  hac  /. Edes ,  tibi  Chriße fit  inclyta  Sedes » 

c  By  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  I  was  in- 

*  flituted  the  mother  and  head  of  all  churches,  who  ratified 
1  the  decree  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  the  giver  of  heavenly 
c  kingdoms ;  we  therefore  humbly  befeech  thee,  O  Lord, 
c  that  thou  wilt  for  ever  make  this  our  church  thy  glorious 

*  habitation.9 

On  the  infide  are  thefe  words : 

Sacrofiandia  Later  anenfis  Ecclefia ,  omnium  Ur  bis  &  Or  bii 
Ecclefiarum  Mater  &  caput d 

c  The  mofl  holy  Lateran  church,  the  head  and  mother 

*  of  all  churches  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  whole 
<  world.9 

This  is  one  of  the  four  churches  enjoined  to  be  vifited 
in  the  annus  fiandtus ,  or  jubilee  year ;  and  on  this  account 
here  is  a  gate  walled  up,  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee,  is  opened  by  the  cardinal  arch-prieft.  Thisdoor 
or  gate  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  the  gilt  brafs 
crucifix  on  it,  and  is  fomethingfmaller  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s 
church  j  the  bmize  gates  at  the  entrance  belonged  to  art 

■  ancient 
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Undent  temple  of  Saturn  in  the  Roman  Forum,  which  was 
iince  converted  into  St.  Adrian’s  church. 

On  the  feaftofSt.  John  the  Baptift  here  are  plenary  indul¬ 
gences  to  be  had  for  twenty-nine  thoufand  years.  Along  the 
middle  ifle  are  twelve  large  ftatues  of  the  apoftles,  every  one 
of  them  being  cut  out  of  a  fingle  block  of  white  marble,  and 
done  by  the  beft  matters.  There  are  two  pillars  of  verde  an- 
tico  betwixt  every  two  of  thefe  ftatues.  Over  them  are  bajjb- 
relievo’s  ;  and  above  thefe  are  the  pictures  of  as  many  of  the 
prophets.  The  image  of  our  Saviour,  of  mofaic-work,  faid 
to  remain  untouched  by  the  flames  in  feveral  fires,  is  over  the 
tribuna ,  or  gallery  ;  and,  as  it  is  pretended,  at  the  confe- 
cration  of  the  chinch,  it  was  irradiated  with  a  refulgent  light. 

The  church  has  the  name  of  St.  John’s,  from  the  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Baptiff,  and  that  of  Lateranenfis  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  martyr  Plantius  Lateranus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  who 
had  a  garden  in  this  place ;  but  Chrift  is  the  proper  patron  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  high  altar  here,  like  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan, 
is  infulated,  or  Hands  detached  from  the  wall ;  and  behind 
the  tribuna^  or  gallery,  are  the  fine  monuments  of  Gabriel 
Philippucci  and  Angelo  Barraccian-i,  and  that  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  painter  Andrea  Sacchi,  who,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  his 
epitaph,  Pictures  ac  rait<z  lineas  abjolvit  d.  21  Jun.  1666. 

&tat.  62.  4  Finifhed  the  laft  line  of  his  life  and  pencil  on 

‘  the  2 iff  of  June,  1666,  in  the  ftxty-lecond  year  of  his 
c  age.’  Here  are  alfo  to  be  feen  two  ftatues,  luppofed  to 
have  been  the  firffc  which  were  made  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul ;  another  of  a  beardlefs  man,  with  an  effeminate  face, 
kneeling,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  defigned  for  pope  Joan,  Statu?  of 
and  by  others,  for  Nicholas  IV.  It  is  of  'white  marble,  and  P°Pe  Joa 
with  a  papal  crown  on.  the  head.  On  the  high  altar  is  a  Altar  on 
fmaller  table  of  wood  railed  in,  on  which  St.  Peter  is  faid  to 
have  read  mafs.  At  prelent  none  but  the  Pope  hardly  ever  br*ted  npfv 
officiates  there  ;  and  if  any  one  elfe  does,  it  mull  be  by  a  writ¬ 
ten,  licence  fiom  his  holinefs,  and  that  is  granted  only  for  one 
mafs.  Here  are  Ihewn  a  great  number  of  pretended  reliques, 
which  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

On  the  altar  del  SS.  Sagramento  is  a  tabernacle,  embel- 
lifhed  with  a  variety  of  precious  Hones  ;  it  is  the  work  of 
Pomp.  Targoni,  the  engineer  who  made  the  famous  dyke  at 
Rochelle,  and  immortalized  his  name  by  his  fkill  in  leveral 
arts,  and  a  great  variety  of  admirable  works.  Fronting  this 
altar  are  four  fluted  pillars  of  gilt  brafs  5  and  on  the  altar- 
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piece  are  four  Corinthian,  of  green  and  white  marble.  The 
former,  it  is  pretended,  were  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Je- 
rufalem,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Titus,  and  fent  to 
Rome  3  others  affirm,  that  Auguftus  caufed  them  to  be  caft: 
out  of  the  brazen  roßra  belonging  to  the  gallies  he  took  from 
Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  at  the  fea-fight  of  A£tium. 
Others  infift  that  they  were  brought  by  Sylla  from  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus  in  Afia  3  whilft  others  again  are  as 
pofitive  that  Domitian  had  them  caft  to  adorn  the  capitol. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  they  are  faid  to  be  filled  with  holy  earth, 
taken  out  of  Chrift’s  lepulchre,  and  fent  from  Jerufalem  by 
the  devout  emprels  Helena  mentioned  above. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  are  kept  two  boards,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  part  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  fo  old  and  decayed,  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  kind 
of  wood  they  are  3  and  no  body  pretends  to  give  any  account 
how  they  came  hither.  It  feems  the  ark  was  not  in  the  fe- 
cond  temple,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  on  the  trium¬ 
phal  arch  of  Titus. 

Here  is  alfo  fhewn  a  table  of  odoriferous  wood,  at  which 
our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  inftituted  the  Lord’s-fupper.  It 
was  formerly  plaited  over  with  filver,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  ftuds  here  and  there  remaining.  This  table  is  fo  fmall, 
that  fcarce  two  perfons  can  fit  on  each  fide,  which  fhews  the 
abfurdity  of  the  fuppofition.  Here  alfo  they  pretend  to  fhew 
the  rods  of  Mofes  and  Aaron,  &c.  A  piece  of  Aaron’s  rod 
is  alfo  fhewn  in  St.  Vitti’s  church,  in  the  citadel  of  Prague  3 
and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  glories  in  having  the  rod  of 
Mofes  entire.  Adjoining  to  this  chapel  is  the  veftry,  over 
the  entrance  of  which  are  the  bufts  of  Clement  VIII.  and 
Paul  V.  The  veftry  is  decorated  with  fculpture  and  paint¬ 
ings,  amongft  which,  the  annunciation,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
is  accounted  a  mafter-piece.  Of  above  twenty  popes  interred 
in  this  church,  here  are  only  the  monuments  of  Martin  V. •- 
of  the  Colonna  family,  which  is  of  brafs  3  and  of  Alexander 
III.  which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription : 
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Alexandro  111.  Pont.  Max. 

Nobili  Pandinellä  gente  Senis  nato , 
ßui  drffjcillimis  temporibus  eximia  pietate, 

Summa  Prudentia  ac  DoStrinä 
Ectlefia  prafuit  annis  XXII. 

Invilla  fortitudine  atqus  conflantiä  Apoßolica 

Sedis  jura, 

Aucforitatem  dignitatemque  reßituit ,  iff  poß 
Immenfos  labores 
Ac  J'olicitudinis  pace  parta 
Oecumcnicum  Lateranenj'e  Conciliutn 
Cede  brav  it , 

SanSlißimas  de  eligendo  Summo  Poniifice , 

Deque  vi  iff  ambitu  coercendo  leges  tulit, 

Thoma?n  Cantuarietifetn  Antißiteon 
Bernardum  Clarevallis  Abbatem , 
fjhios  viventes  amieißimos  habuit , 

Eduardum  Anglia ,  Canutum  Dania ,  Reges , 

Sandtorum  nurnero  adferipfit 
Plurimifque  aliis  maximis  rebus  geßis  vita  de?num  iff 
Gloria  curfum  confecit 
Anno  Sal .  MCLXXXL  Cal.  Sept. 

Alexander  VII.  Pont.  Max.  nominis  iff 
Muneris 

In  Ec cleft  a  fucceffor 
Pontifici  tanto  Civi  fuo 
Pios  cinercs  veneratus  poj'uit. 

c  To  the  memory  of  pope  Alexander  III.  of  the  noble  fa- 
4  mily  of  Pandinella,  born  at  Sienna,  who  with  fingular 
4  prudence,  learning,  and  piety  prefided  over  the  church  in 
4  perilous  times  during  twenty-two  years.  In  reftoring  the 
4  dignity,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  he  ex- 
4  erted  an  unfhaken  refolution  and  courage  ;  and  having, 

*  after  a  long  courfe  of  labours,  fettled  the  public  tranquility, 

4  he  held  the  general  Lateran  council.  He  made  many  ex- 

*  cellent  laws  concerning  the  papal  eleftion,  and  particularly 
4  for  fupprelTmg  all  intrigue  and  compulsion  in  fuch  elections. 

4  He  cultivated  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  'Thomas  archbi- 
4  Ihop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bernard  abbot  of  Clarivaux,  when 
4  living,  and  canonized  them  after  their  deaths.  He  alfo 
4  enrolled  Edward  king  of  England,  and  Canute  king  of 
4  Denmark,  among  the  faints  ;  and  after  a  feries  of  good  and 
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c  laudable  a&ions,  he  finifhed  the  couiTe  of  his  life  and  glory 
s  on  the  hrft  day  of  September,  1 1 8 1  -  Alexander  VII.  who 
c  fucceeded  him  in  fame  and  the  papal  dignity,  out  of  pious 
e  refpedl  to  the  memory  of  fo  illuftrious  a  pontiff,  his  fellow- 
‘  citizen,  eredted  this  monument.’ 

The  monument  of  cardinal  Cafanate,  by  La  Gros,  deferves 
notice.  Here  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  monument  of  Jofcph  d’ 
Arpino,  a  celebrated  painter. 

The  pavement  of  this  church  is  of  fine  inlaid  work,  inter- 
fperfed  with  fome  circular  pieces  of  porphyry.  Here,  as  at 
St.  Peter’s,  are  confefiionals  for  different  languages;  and  by 
proper  infcriptions  over  them,  every  one  may  know  where  to 
apply  to  a  father  confeifor  who  unde  ribands  his  language. 
The  roof  is  not  arched,  but  flat,  and  very  richly  gilt.  The 
munificence  of  Innocent  X.  in  embelifh ing  this  church  is 
commemorated  by  his  family  arms,  to  be  feen  in  feveral 
places  both  in  this  and  St.  Peter’s  church.  The  particular 
munificence  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  this  chapter,  and  his 
procuring  them  the  reftoration  of  fome  confiderable  revenues 
in  his  kingdom,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  has  alfo 
been  acknowledged  by  the  canons  by  a  bronze  equeffrian  fba- 
tue  of  that  monarch.  It  hands  in  the  gallery  built  by  Sixtus 
V.  inclofed  with  iron  palifades,  to  preferve  it  from  indigni¬ 
ties  with  which  the  commonality  had  threatened  it  more  than 
once,  when  the  fee  of  Rome  has  been  on  ill  terms  with  the 
court  of  France.  The  model  was  the  work  of  Nie.  Cordier, 
a  native  of  Lorrain  ;  and  on  the  pedeibal  is  the  following  in- 
icription  : 

Paulo  V.  Pont.  Max.  Henrico  IV.  Francorum  iff  Navar- 
rorum  Rcgi  Chriftianijfimo ,  Pietate  alteri  Clodevreo ,  v  arid  ate 
preeliorum  Carola  Magno ,  amplificando  Studio  Religionis  Sandto 
Ludovico ,  generis  propagator /,  flatuam  hanc  remain  Sacrofandia 
Laterannefis  Bafilicce  Capiiidum  iff  Canonici  grati  animi  mmu- 
mmtum  co llocandum  curärunt ,  Carolo  de  Ncufville  Regio  Ora - 
tore.  Anno  MDCV11L 

c  To  his  moft  Chriflian  majehy  Henry  IV.  king  of  France 
c  and  Navarre,  who  feems  another  Clovis  for  his  piety,  'a 
c  Charlemagne  for  his  victories,  a  St.  Lewis  for  his  religious 
‘  zeal,  and  in  being  the  ornament  of  his  family,  this  brafs 
c  llatuc  was  eredted,  as  a  monument  of  their  gratitude,  by 
c  the  chapter  and  canons  of  the  moil  holy  Lateran  church, 
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e  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  Charles  de  Neufville  being 
c  embaffador  from  that  prince,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
c  1608/ 

A  full  defcriptioli  of  this  church,  containing  a  great  many 
copper-plates,  was  pitblifhed  at  Rome  1657  :  Cardinal  Cefar 
Räfponi,  who  died  in  1675,  and  lies  in  this  church,  has 
likewife  given  an  account  of  its  antiquities. 

The  veftry  leads  to  the  gallery  or  cloiffers  of  the  convent, 
which  on  the  fide  towards  the  inward  court  has  an  elegant 
variety  of  fmall  white  marble  pillars.  At  one  end  of  it  is  an 
altar,  ornamented  with  antique  mofaic  pillars.  Here  is  alfo 
a  multitude  of  fictitious  reliques,  which  are  not  worth  de- 
feribing. 

The  moft  valuable  curiofity  here  is  the  coffin  of  Helena, 
mother  to  Coilftantine  the  Great,  made  of  a  fingle  piece  of 
porphyry,  with  large  bafs -reliefs,  reprefenting  horfemen,  and 
feveral  other  figures.  This  is  even  larger  than  the  fuppofed 
fhrine  of  Bacchus  in  St.  Conftantia’s  church,  but  is  damaged 
in  feveral  places.  It  was  dug  up  under  a  tower  called  Torre 
Pignattara,  in  the  Via  Labicana,  about  three  miles  from 
Rome,  and  was  brought  hither  by  pope  Anaftafius,  with  an 
intention  of  being  himfelf  laid  in  it  ;  but  his  holinefs  was 
difappointed,  and  it  has  remained  empty  ever  fince. 

I  now  come  to  deferibe  the  famous  chairs  or  ftools,  called 
feilte  flercorarice ,  or  exp1 ' oratories ^  which,  for  what  reafon  I 
know  not,  are  placed  in  this  gallery.  They  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  betwixt  them  is  a  chair  of  white  marble,  elevated 
fomething  above  them  ;  both  are  of  porphyry,  or  rather  of 
red  Egyptian  ftone,  neither  fo  beautiful  or  hard  as  porphyry. 
Otie  of  them  has  a  round  arm,  but  that  of  the  other  is  broken 
off.  Before  I  had  feen  them,  Abbe  Bencini  affured  me  at 
Turin,  that  they  are  only  the  common  chairs  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  in  which  a  hole  had  been  made,  and  lined 
with  woad,  as  more  proper  for  the  purpofe,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  coldnefsof  the  marble.  But  when  I  came  to  view  them 
myfelf,  they  did  not  feem  at  all  adapted  for  that  end  ;  neither 
could  they  ferve  for  clofe-ftools,  the  round  aperture  being 
not  of  a  fufficient  largenefs,  and  alfo  incommodioufly  placed. 
Poffibly  they  were  ufed  in  bagnio' r,  and  fires  might  have  been 
put  under  them  for  fumigation  ;  which  conjecture  however 
is  plaufibly  combatted  by  Marefius.  During  my  travels  in 
different  countries  I  have  met  with  feveral  antique  chairs ; 
but  none  in  the  leaf!  refembling  thefe.  That  formerly  the 
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popes,  at  their  taking  poffeflion  of  the  Lateran,  were  placed 
on  one  of  thefe  ffools,  or  chairs,  is  what  the  popifh  writers 
cannot  deny ;  and  Mabillon  makes  it  an  a£t  of  humility, 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  words  which  were  fung  at  this  cere¬ 
mony  :  i Sufcitat  de  pulvere  egenum  de ßercore  erigit  paupe- 
rem ,  ut  Jedeat  cum  Principibus  &  folium  glories  teneat.  4  He 
4  raifes  the  needy  from  the  duff,  and  the  poor  from  the  dung- 
4  hill,  that  he  may  fit  with  princes,  and  poffefs  a  throne  of 
4  glory.’  Hence  this  chair  came  to  be  called  fella  ßer  cor  aria. 
This  opinion  is  fupported  by  Bellarmine  and  Chimentelli, 
which  laft  has  the  effrontery  flatly  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
aperture  or  hole  in  the  feat. 

Story  of  the  The  indecent  examination  of  the  pope’s  fex,  about  which 
of3U  eiatK>n  fome  have  indulged  their  merry  vein,  may,  I  prefume,  be 
Pope’s  fex  ju%  exploded  as  fabulous  ;  but  it  is  not  a  proteftant  fable  : 
derived  from  Roman-catholic  writers  having;  firft  fet  it  on  foot,  and  fre- 
the  Roman- quently  introduced  it  in  their  fatires  on  the  Roman  pontiffs; 
themfeJves  w^tne^s  following  lines  of  Janus  Pannonius  on  Paul  II. 

Pontificis  Pauli  te/res  ne  Ro??ia  requtras . 

Ft ii a  quam  getmit,  fat  docet  eße  ?nare?n. 

Sanchan  no?i  poßüm ,  Patrem  te  dicer e  pojfujn 
Cum  video  natam ,  P aide  fecunde ,  tuam . 

4  To  fearch  for  the  marks  of  Paul’s  virility  is  needlefs  ; 

4  does  not  a  daughter  he  begot  prove  his  manhood  ?  It  is  true, 

4  when  I  fee  thy  daughter,  I  can  allow  thee  to  be  a  father  ; 

4  but  really,  Paul,  I  cannot  call  thee  holy  father.’ 

Thele  of  Marcelli  on  Innocent  VIII.  of  the  Cibo  family, 
are  of  the  fame  tenor : 

ßuid  queer  is  teßes ,  jit  mas  an  jasmin  a  Cibo  ? 

Rejpice  natorum ,  pignora  certa ,  gregem. 

4  Why  all  this  form  to  examine  whether  Cibo  be  a  male 
4  or  female  ?  His  multitude  of  children  evidently  decide  the 
4  point.’ 

Story  of  pope  The  whole  hiflory  or  fable  of  pope  Joan  paffed  current 

/»an.  before  ever  Luther  was  born,  as  is  undeniable  from  the  an¬ 
cient  manuferipts  of  Anaftafius  Bibliothecarius  and  Martinus 
Polonus.  The  teftimony  of  the  latter  I  alfo  found  in  an  old 
book  in  the  Utrecht  library,  and  alfo  in  another  formerly 
<  -  belonging 
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belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bavo  at  Ghent,  and  now  in 
the  city  library  at  Haerlem,  as  his  own  words  annexed  there 
witnefs  ;  where  he  fays,  that  he  fairly  and  exactly  tranfcribed 
this  chronicle  from  the  Florentine  library.  With  this  author 
likwile  agree  Bocacius  de  illußribus  mulieribus^  printed  atUlm 
1470,  and  Pergomatis  de  clarts  mulierihus ,  printed  at  Florence 
1497  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  it  maintained  by  Pro- 
tcllants,  as  Marefius,  Salmafius,  Miflbn,  Spanheim,  L’En- 
fant,  des  Vignoles,  and  Leyfer,  though  it  be  oppofed  by 
Blondei,  Bayle,  and  others  of  the  fame  communion  *. 

Near  this  church  pope  Sixtus  V.  caufed  an  old  decayed  pa-  The  Lateran 
lace  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  and  with  fuitable  fplendor  and  mag-  p'llacc* 
nificence  ;  but  his  fucceffors  never  liked  it  fo  well  as  to  make 
it  their  conftant  refidence.  In  the  year  1693  Innocent  XII. 
converted  it  into  an  hofpital  for  poor  women,  and  its  prefent 
endowment  is  at  lead  thirty  thoufand  J'cudi  or  crowns. 

Before 

*  Marianus  Scotus,  the  celebrated  Benedidhine  monk,  was  the  firfl 
who  is  known  to  have  published  this  llory,  to  embellilh  his  Chron.  ab  orbe 
condito  ad  a.  Chr.  1082.  This  was  a  bold  ftroke,  however  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  feveral  others,  before  there  was  the  leaf!  profpeft  of  the  reformation, 
whole  names  maybe  feen  in  Hottinger’s  Hift.  Ecclef.  and  Spanheim.  God¬ 
frey  Tentzel,  in  1722,  printed  that  rare  piece,  which  Schurzfleifch  is  faid 
to  have  cut  out  of  a  book  in  the  Vatican  library  }  adding  to  it  a  remarka¬ 
ble  letter  of  Olearius,  containing  a  lilt  of  the  manuferipts  and  printed 
hiftories  where  mention  is  made  of  this  female  pope,  &c.  The  title  of 
this  piece  runs  thus  :  Hißoria  Rotnana  ab  F.  C.  ufque  ad  tempus  Conftan- 
tini  Magni  Imper.  item  deferiptio  templorum  LXXXFI.  Rom#  exißentium 
&  indulgentiarum :  opufculum  ob  infigne  de  'Joanna  Papijfa  teßimenium 
fummopere  aßimandum ,  poß  CCXX1II  annorum  decurßum ,  editum  e  mufeo 
Gottfridi  Tentzelii  eedejiafia:  Arnßadien/is.  Amß.  1722.  1  The  hi  (lory 

*  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to  Conltantine  the  Great  5  likewife  an 
1  account  of  the  eighty-fix  churches  at  Rome,  and  of  the  indulgences  ;  a 
4  piece  highly  tobe  valued  for  the  remarkable  proof  of  the  reality  of  pope 

*  Joan  contained  in  it,  which  lay  in  obfeurity  for  two  hundred  and 

*  twenty-three  years,  now  lirft  publilhed  from  the  original  in  the  pcllef- 
4  fion  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Godfrey  Tentzell  of  Arnftadt,  &c.'  The 
paflage  concerning  the  importance  ot  the  MS.  that  Schurzfleifch  purloined, 
is  as  follows  in  p.  77.  Item  habetur  in  ferie  Rcntifcum  Romatiorum,  quid 
Joannes  Anglian  poß  Leo  nan  j'edit  annis  II,  menßbus  F,  diebus  II II,  iva~ 
caojit  Jedes  menfe  uno.  Ut  adferitur  femina  fuit ,  &  ju’venili  habitu  ah 
atnafio  j'uo  Athenis  dud  a  in  diuerjis  feientiis  tantum  perfecit ,  ut  Romeo  tan¬ 
dem  legeret  triennium ,  6?  magnos  magißros  dycipulos  haberet,  nec  aliquu 
ßbi  par  ibidem  innjeniretur  :  magna-  itaque  feientia:  &  opinionis  exißens  in 
papam  concorditer  eligitur :  fed  in  papatu  per  fatniliarem  impra’gnaiur  ; 
ojerum  tempus  partus  ignorans  de  fando  Retro  in  Lateranum  tendens  angu- 
ßiata  peperit  inter  colife  um  &  fandum  dementem ,  ibidem ,  ut  dicitur , 
mortua  Juit.  Hanc  dam  quando  papa  obliquit  dicitur  a  plerifque,  quod 

-  Q  3  propter 
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Before  the  church  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  and  the  large# 
obelifk  in  all  Rome,  being,  exclufive  of  the  pedeffa)  and  the 
iron  crols  on  the  top,  a  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  two  of  the  Tides  ten  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  other  two, 
eight  feet  in  breadth  near  the  bafe.  At  fir#  it  confiffed  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  Egyptian  marble,  or  red  granate,  and  Rood 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  ;  but  amid#  the  fubfequent  wars  and 
commotions,  was  broken  into  three  pieces,  where  it  lay  till 
the  year  1588,  when  Sixtus  V.  gave  directions  to  his  archi¬ 
tect  Fontana  *  to  remove  it  hither  and  fet  it  up  again.  The 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  it  have  afforded  the  learned  a  large 
field  for  exerciiing  their  fkill.  On  one  fide  of  the  pedeffal 
are  thefe  words  : 

FL  Conftantinus 
Maximus  Aug. 

Chrißiamz  Fidel 
F  index  iff  Ajjertor 
Obelifcum 
ab  /Egypt  io  Regge 
Impuro  voto 
Soli  delicatum 

c  Flavius  Conftantinus,  the  greateff  of  emperors,  and  de- 
f  fender  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  caufed  this  obelifk,  idola- 

*  troufly  confecrated  to  the  fun  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 

propter  deteßatienem  fafti  hoc  fiat ,  nec  ponitur  in  catalogo  pontificum  prop¬ 
ter  muliertim  f exion  quantum  ad  hanc  difforrhitatem.  1  In  the  papal  iuc- 

*  ceflion  it  appears,  that  John,  an  Englifhman,  fucceeded  Leo,  and  held 
<  the  pontificate  two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days,  when  there  was 

*  a  vacancy  of  a  month  in  the  papal  chair.  This  pope  is  affirmed  to  have 
4  been  a  woman,  who  being  difguifed  like  a  young  man,  was  carried  by 
4  her  gallant  to  Athens,  and  made  fitch  a  progrel's  in  all  the  feiendes,  that 
4  the  publicly  read  ledtures  at  Rome  for  three  years,  the  greateft  matters 
4  being  among  her  auditors  5  nor  was  there  any  equal  to  her  for  parts 
4  and  learning  in  that  city.  At  length  fhe  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  reputa- 
4  tion,  as  to  be  unanimoufly  cholen  pope  ;  but  during  her  pontificate  fhe 

*  unhappily  conceived  by  her  former  gallant,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 

*  time  of  her  delivery,  as  fhe  was  returning  from  St.  Peter’s  to  the  Late- 
4  ran  fhe  fell  in  labour,  and  wras  delivered  betwixt  the  CollifCum  and  St. 

4  Clement’s  church,  where  fhe  is  faid  to  have  expired.  The  pope’s  cuftojn 
4  of  turning  alide  when  he  paffes  this  way  is  faid  to  be  done  to  exprefs  his 
4  delegation  of  this  affair ;  neither  is  file  fet  down  in  the  lilt  of  popes,  on 

*  account  of  her  fex,' 

*  The  machine  contrived  by  Fontana  for  railing  this  obelifk  is  to  be 
feen  in  Leopold’s  Fheatrum  Machinarum,  plate  52. 

*  to 


$e dibus  avulfum  fuis 
Per  Nihon  iransferri 
Alexandriam  jujfit 
Ut  non  am  Romain 
Ab  fe  tunc  conditam 
Eo  decoraret 
Monumento. 
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4  to  be  removed  from  its  place,  and  carried  down  the  Nile  to 

4  Alexandria,  to  ferve  as  an  embcllifhment  to  the  new 

4  Rome  f,  then  built  by  him.’ 

% 

On  the  fecond  fide  : 

Conßantinus  Hie  baptizatus 

Per  Cruccm  Vi  ft  or  Cruel s  gloriam 

a  S.  Siivtjiro  propagavit. 

4  Conftantine,  in  acknowledgment  of  Ins  fignal  victory 
4  obtained  by  the  crofs,  was  baptized  on  this  fpot  by  St.  Sil- 
4  vefter,  and  greatly  promoted  the  glory  of  the  crofs.’ 

On  the  third  fide  : 


FL  Conßantinus  Aug. 
Conßantini  Aug.  F. 
Obelifcum  a  Patre 
Loeo  fuo  motum 
diuque  Alexandria 
jac entern 

"Tree  ent  or  um  remigum 
Impofiiu?n  navi 


miranda  vaßitatis 
Per  Mare  Fiber imque 
Magnis  jnolibus 
Romam  conveftum 
in  Circo  Max. 
ponendum 

S.  P.  R.  D.  D. 


4  The  emperor  Flavius  Conftantinus  caufed  this  obelifk, 
4  which  had  been  removed. from  its  place  to  Alexandria,  by 
4  the  order  of  his  father  Conftantine,  and  had  lain  there  long 
4  negledted,  to  be  put  on  board  a  galley  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
4  with  three  hundred  rowers,  and  by  fea  and  the  river  Tyber 
4  to  be  tranfported  to  Rome,  where,  with  prodigious  art  and 
4  labour  it  was  eredted  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  dedicated 
4  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome/ 


On  the  fourth  fide  : 


Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max , 
Obelifcum  hunc 
fpecie  exirnia 
femporum  calamitate 
fraftum  drei  Max. 
Kuinis ,  humo  limoque 


Hunc  in  locum  magno 
labore  tranßulit 
formaque  prißina 
accurate  rcßitutum 
Cruel  inviftijfmia 
dicavit. 

AMDLXXXV1IL  Pont.  IV. 


alte  demerfum  multa 
Impenfa  extraxit 

t  Probably  Co'nftantinople  is  here  meant, 

o  + 
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c  Pope  Sixtus  V.  having,  at  a  vaft  expence,  caufed  this 
c  beautiful  obelifk,  which,  by  the  calamity  of  the  times,  had 
c  been  broken,  and  lay  deeply  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
c  Circus  Maximus,  to  be  dug  up  and  removed  hither  with 
c  immenfe  labour  j  and  having  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  fi- 
£  gure,  with  great  exa£fnefs  and  fkill,  he  confecrated  it  to 
*■  the  invincible  crofs,  in  the  year  of  Chrift,  1588,  and  of 
*  his  pontificate  the  fourth.’ 

Thefe  jnfcriptions,  it  is  plain,  are  of  no  older  date  than 
the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  but  the  infcription  on  the  ancient 
pedcffal,  collected  by  Fontana,  from  the  fragments  of  it,  de^ 
ferve  to  be  tranfcribed,  and  run  thus  : 

Patris  Opus  manufque  juum  tibi ,  Ro?na ,  dicavit 
Augußus  toio  Conßantius  orbe  recepto  ; 

Et  quod  nulla  tulit  tellus  nec  viderat  cstas , 

Condidit ,  nt  claris  cxecquet  dona  triumph  is ; 

Hoc  dccus  ornaturn ,  Genitor  cognominis  Urbis 
EJJe  volens  Ceefar ,  Ehehis  de  rupe  rev  edit : 

Sed  gravior  divum  tangebat  cur  a  vehendi , 

Epuod  nulla  in  gem  0,  nifuque  manuque  moveri 
Caucafeam  male?n ,  difeurrens  Fama  moneret : 

At  Dominus  Mundi  Conßantius  omnia  fr etusy 
Cedere  virtuti ,  terris  incedere  jußity 
Hand  partem  exiguam  month  p onto  (que  tumenti 
Credidity  id  placido  vedta  e/l  velocius  Euro 
Littus  ad  Hejperium ,  populo  mirante  carinam  y 
Inicrea  Romam  Eaporo  vaßante  lyranno 
Augvßi  jacuit  donum ,  fudiumque  locandi 
Non  fafiu  fpreto  ;  fed  quod  non  crederet  ullusy 
Tan  tee  molis  opus  hiper  as  confurgere  in  auras  ; 

Nunc  veluti  rurfus  rufis  avulfa  metallis 
Emicuii ,  pulfatque  Polos  hcec  gloria  dudumy 
Auttori  fervata  fuo ,  cum  ceede  <fyranniy 
Redditury  atque  aditu  Romes  virtute  repertoy 
J  1  tor  ovans  ubique  locat  fublime  <Trcpbesumy 
Pnncipisy  id  munus  condignis  ufque  triumpkis. 

To  thee,  O  Pvome,  Conftantius  Auguftus,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  fovereign  of  the  whole  world,  offers  this  admi¬ 
rable  obelilk,  not  paralelled  in  any  parr  of  it,'  that  his  gifts 
may  equal  his  victories.  His  father  intending  it  for  the 
embelMhment  oi  the  city,  to  which  he  had  given  his  own 

‘  name. 
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4  name,  caufed  it  to  be  taken  down  from  its  native  rock  at 
4  Thebes  ;  but  his  greatelf  concern  was  about  the  removal 
4  of  this  ffupendous  mafs,  a  work  reported  to  be  above  all 
4  human  flcill  and  force.  But  Conffantius,  the  world's 
4  mighty  fovereign,  knowing  that  courage  and  refolution 
4  furmount  all  difficulties,  began  the  arduous  enterprize ; 

4  commanded  his  huge  fragment  of  a  mountain  to  move 
4  fome  part  of  the  way  by  land,  which  was  afterwards,  with 
4  infinite  labour  and  art,  embarked,  and  conveyed  fwifter 
4  than  the  wind,  while  the  fea  foamed,  under  the  incum- 
4  bent  load,  to  the  Hefperian  fhore ;  all  the  people  behold- 
4  ing,  with  amazement,  the  vaff  galley  o.n  which  it  had 
4  been  tranfported.  But  the  Roman  ffate  being  at  that  time 
c  harraffed  by  the  tyrant  Taporus,  this  gift  of  the  emperor 
4  lay  a  long  time  neglected,  and  the  raifing  of  it  up  was 
1  omitted  ;  not  from  contempt  of  fuch  a  noble  monument, 
c  but  as  a  thing  impracticable,  till  now,  the  lavage  tyrant 
4  being  flain,  as  if  again  railed  from  the  quarry,  amidff  the 
4  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  glorious  trophy  rears  its 
1  lofty  head,  and  proclaims  the  illulfrious  conqueror’s  glory, 
i  as  being  equal  to  many  triumphs.’ 

On  the  of  the  piazza  or  fquare,  *3  the  Lateran  hofpital,  a  Lateran 
very  handfome  and  well-contrived  building,  where  fome  hofPltal* 
hundreds  of  patients,  of  both  fexes,  are  carefully  attended, 
and  commodioufly  lodged.  On  this  piazza  is  alfo  to  be  feen 
the  J'cala  fanta ,  or  the  {fairs  faid  to  have  been  thole  in  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate’s  houfe,  which  Chrift  frequently  afeended,  before 
he  was  led  away  to  be  crucified.  This  relique  is  pretended 
to  have  been  fent  from  Jerufalem  by  the  devout  Helena  ;  yet 
it  lay,  without  being  much  regarded,  in  the  old  Lateran 
palace,  till  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  it  was  brought  hither  and 
placed  in  an  edifice  eredled  for  it  by  Fontana. 

At  the  top  of  thefe  Ifairs  is  the  fanflum  fanfftorum ,  or  a 
fmall  chapel,  in  which  abundance  of  reliques,  belonging  to 
the  Lateran  palace,  are  depolited.  The  mofl  remarkable 
of  thele  is  the  si>:oy  ayu^oTrotnroy^  or  the  pidlure  of  Jefus  Chrift,  Figure  of 
begun,  as  is  pretended,  by  St.  Luke,  and  finifhed  by  an  an-  Chrift  by  St. 
gef,  from  whence  it  is  called  ayufoxo^Tov ;  i.e.  4  not  made  ‘,;'t!an 
4  with  hands.’  Any  perlen  ferupling  to  pay  the  required 
adoration  to  this  pidture,  cannot  obtain  a  fight  of  it ;  nor  are 
women  ever  admitted  beyond  the  iron  grate  where  it  Js  kept. 
Mahomet,  in  his  placing  the  women  before  the  windows-  of 
paradife,  hasfhewn  the  lamefcveritv  towards  a  fex,  which  is  injury  to  the 

'  i  ,  fair  fex. 

reckoned 
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reckoned  to  be  pretty  warm  in  Its  devotion.  To  enquire 
into  the  caufes  of  this  feverity  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe. 
Indeed,  that  fex  had  no  fmall  ftiare  in  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptift ;  but  the  women  are  excluded  from  feveral  holy 
places,  which  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  feliques  of 
John  the  Baptift*. 

A  great  number  of  reliques  in  this  chapel,  moft  of  which, 
if  not  all,  are  as  ndfitious  as  thofe  mentioned  in  the  note 
below  f,  are  kept  under  the  high  altar,  on  the  architrave  of 
which  is  this  pentameter  verfe  ; 

Non  efl  in  toto  fanftior  orbe  locus. 

4  The  world  affords  no  holier  place  than  this/ 

An  altar  This  altar  is  looked  upon  to  be  fo  facred,  that  the  pope 
th^o  CVen  *s  not  to  celebrate  mafs  at  it ;  there  being  two  other 

himfdf doth  chapels  contiguous  to  this  for  that  purpofe. 
not  prefume  S.  Giovanni.  Battifta  decollator  or  the  church  of  the  de- 
to  fay  mafs. ^0]lation  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  is  full  of  fine  paintings, 
Battifta  de-  an^  all  its  altars  are  enriched  with  fine  oriental  marble.  The 
collato,  beheading  of  John  the  Baptift,  on  the  high  altar,  is  a  mafter- 
piece  of  Giorgio  Vafari.  In  the  veftry,  or  rather  in  the 
oratory,  is  a  good  piece  of  the  defcent  from  the  crofs  by  Gi- 
acomino  del  Conte  3  though  I  am  a  little  doubtful,  whether 
the  body  of  a  man,  after  hanging  fome  hours  on  a  crofs, 
with  the  arms  ftretched  out,  and  already  beginning  to  cool, 

*  No  women  are  admitted  into  the  fubterraneous  chapel  at  St.  Martin 
in  France,  where  Mary  Magdalen’s  fkull  is  depofited,  and  numbeiiefs 
other  chapels  in  popifh  churches.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that 
if  a  woman  was  to  enter  fuch  prohibited  places  the  would  drop  down 
dead. 

t  Henry  Stevens  relates,  that  at  Jejrufalem  was  fhewn  a  finger  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  quite  freih ;  one  of  the  Cherub i ms  nails  3  fome  drops  of 
J'weat  from  the  arch-angel  Michael ;  a  ray  of  the  ftar  which  guided  the 
three  kings,  &“c.  The  Benediflines  of  Vendome  pretend  alio  to  have 
one  of  the  tears  fhed  by  Chrift  at  Lazarus’s  grave.  It  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  fome  impoutions  of  this  kind  had  not  crept  in  among  the  Lutherans, 
with  regard  to  the  reliques  at  Eifieben  and  other  places.  This  fuperfti- 
tious  tondnefs  for  fuch  things  is  a  weaknefs  of  fo  long  a  Handing,  that  it 
teems  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  remote  antiquity  3  for  fome  of  the  ftones 
which  Amphion  had  brought  together  by  his  mufic,  his  and  his  brother 
Zethus’s  monuments,  with  many  fuch  fictitious  things,  being  fhewn  to 
no  fmall  advantage.  Paufanias,  lib.  iii.  fays,  that  ill  a  temple  at  Sparta, 
was  preferred,  with  thegreateft  care,  the  fhell  of  one  of  Leda’s  eggs,  after 
lhe  foetus  had  made  its  way  out  of  it. 

I 


would 
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would  be  fo  pliable  and  fmooth  as  it  is  here  reprefented. 

The  attitude  of  Herodias  dancing,  in  another  piece,  by  Pir- 
rho  Ligorio,  appears  to  me  extremely  forced,  if  not  unna¬ 
tural.  In  this  oratory  are  at  prefent  three  pieces,  by  Ra¬ 
phael,  of  the  Pieta  or  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  dead  Chrid. 

In  this  church  a  religious  fraternity,  confiding  only  ofP  lo-  A  paternity 
rentines,  ufualiy  meet,  whole  chief  office  is  to  labour  tor  the  tinCS°  which 
converfion  of  malefadlors  under  fentence  of  death.  They  att«nd  male- 
earned! y  expodulate  with  them;  caufe  mafles  to  be  faid  forfa&01’s  ^ 
them,  and,  in  the  evening  after  their  execution,  fetch  them  j  ^  txccu* 
away,  and  bury  them  in  their  church-yard.  This  fociety 
is  called  the  Archuonfraternitä  della  mifericordia ,  and  in  their 
proceffions,  carry  a  black  bag,  with  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptift  painted  on  it.  In  order  to  perfuade  the  objecds  of 
their  compaffion  the  more  eftetdually  to  repent,  two  of  the 
bed  fpeakers  of  the  fociety  vifit  them  the  night  before  they 
are  executed  ;  and  the  criminals  are  attended  by  the  whole 
fraternity  to  the  place  of  execution,  wrho  walk  before  them. 

Hence  this  farcafm  is  thrown  upon  the  Florentines  at  Rome, 
where  they  are  but  little  beloved,  namely,  that  it  is  bad  luck 
to  have  a  Florentine  go  before  or  behind,  or  by  one’s  dde ; 
alluding  to  this  cudom,  their  loquacity,  and  an  unnatural 
crime,  for  which  they  are  infamous  beyond  the  red  of  the 
Italians.  Near  the  church  I  have  been  deferibing  is  S.  Gio- 
vanni  Battida  de’  Fiorenti,  a  drada  Giulia.  The  high  altar 
dands  betwixt  two  fine  monuments  of  the  Falconieri,  oneofflrada 
whom  was  a  cardinal.  On  the  left  hand,  at  entring  the  Giulu. 
church,  are  two  other  monuments  of  the  bifhops  Corfini  and 
Acciavoli,  done  by  Algardi  and  Ferrata.  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  tomb  of  the  marchionefs  Riccardi,  over  which 
is  her  budo  of  white  marble,  with  the  following  infeription  : 

Francifaz  Caldarince  Pecored 
March,  RiccarcUe , 

§)uce  preeclaris  Virum  Gabrielem  March,  de  Riccardi 
Pro  Seren.  Ferd.  II.  M.  Hcetr.  Duce 
Apud  Inhoc .  X.  C55  Alex.  VII.  P.  P.  M.  M.  Orator  ein 

Romam  fequuta , 

dum  religione ,  comitate ,  conß .  omnique  virtute 

probatijjima 

Per  XI.  armor .  fpatium  urhis  omnes  febi  conciliar et  amoves 
Hominibns  ecquc  ac  Deo  char  a. 

Mortalities  erepta  eß ,  ut  fnperis  donarctur. 
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5  In  memory  of  Francifca  Caldarina  Pecora,  marchionefs 
4  of  Riccardi,  who  accompanying  her  hufband,  the  illufhri- 
c  ous  Gabriel  marquis  de  Riccardi,  to  Rome  (where  he  re- 
4  Tided  as  ambaffador  from  Ferdinand  II.  great  duke  of  T uf- 
4  cany,  to  their  holinefs’s  pope  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander 
4  VII.)  during  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  endeared  herfelf  to 
4  the  whole  city  by  her  devotion,  affability,  and  the  uniform 
4  practice  of  every  virtue,  till  this  excellent  lady,  equally 
4  beloved  of  God  and  man,  was  taken  away  from  mortals  to 
*  the  fociety  of  the  blefled  fpirits  above,  who  glory  in  fuch  a 
4  member.’ 


In  the  Sacchetti  chapel  is  a  brafs  crucifix,  defigned  by 
Brefciano,  and  caff  by  Paolo  San-Quirico,  furrounded  with 
fine  pieces  of  fculpture  in  marble.  Here  is  all'o  a  moft  va¬ 
luable  painting  on  a  board,  of  Chriff  praying  in  the  garden  in 
an  agony,  before  his  paffion. 

The  church  of  the  two  martyrs,  John  and  Paul,  has  a 
beautiful  pavement,  and  fome  remarkable  pillars  of  oriental 
granate,  and  one  of  oriental  alabaffer,  which  Hands  near  the 
altar.  Here  are  likewife  fome  good  pidfures. 

S.  Girolamo  S.  Girolamo  della  Carita  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  pieces 
della  Cama.  fcuJpture  ;  particularly  thofe  at  the  high  altar,  and  in  the 
chapels  of  St.  Filippo  Neri  and  di  Spada.  The  chamber  in 
which  St.  Filippo  Neri  lived  near  thirty-three  years,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  an  oratory.  St.  Jerom,  at  the  high  altar,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  juft  before  his  death,  by  Domenichino, 
is  accounted  one  of  the  belt  pieces  in  all  Rome. 

The  church  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  on  mount  Celio, 
has  a  fquare  portico,  with  feveral  monuments  in  it ;  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  Oberti  Reparoli,  a  Genoefe  nobleman,  and  a 
bronze  bajfb-relievo  of  our  Saviour  entering  Jerufalem  riding 
upon  an  afs. 

St.  Andrew’s  church,  under  this,  has  already  been  fpoken 
of ;  the  other  chapel  or  church  in  this  piazza,  is  that  of  St. 
Sylvia,  mother  of  St.  Gregory.  Her  ftatue  in  it  is  done 
by  Franciofini,  and  the  roof  of  it  was  painted  by  Guido 
Rheni. 

In  the  oratory  of  Gregory  the  Great,  is  to  be  feen  the 
Gregory  the  marble  table,  at  which  that  pope  ufed  every  day  to  feed 
Gman  twelve  poor  men,  till  once  a  thirtienth  ioined  thefe  gueffs, 
who,  it  is  laid,  was  found  to  be  an  angel.  From  that  time 
he  had  always  thirteen  of  the  poor  at  his  table,  which  is  Hill 
the  number  of  poor  priefts,  on  whom  the  pope  waits  at  table 
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on  Maundy  Thurfday.  The  faint  entertaining  the  twelve 
poor  men  with  other  pious  actions  of  Gregory  the  Great  are 
painted  in  frefco  on  the  wall  by  Antonio  Viviani  d’Urbino  ; 
and  on  the  marble  table  is  this  infcription  : 

r  -  «  .  * 

Bis  fenos  hie  Gregorius  paficebat  egenos , 

Angelus  Ü*  decimus  tertius  accubuit. 

4  Whilft  Gregory  here  was  feeding  twelve  indigent  men 
4  at  this  table,  an  angel  condefcended  to  fit  down  and  make 
4  the  thirteenth/ 

Here  is  an  exquifite  ftatue  of  Gregory  the  Great,  begun 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  after  his  death  finifhed  by  Fran- 
ciofini. 

St.  Ignatius’s  church,  which  belongs  to  the  Jefuits  and 
the  Collegium  Romanum ,  has  a  grand  front,  with  a  very  lofty 
arched  roof,  qnd  is  by  many  accounted  the  fined;  church  in 
Rome,  excepting  St.  Peter’s.  The  paintings  of  father  An¬ 
drea  Pozzi  the  Jeluit  are  noble  ornaments  to  it,  and  the 
cupola  painted  by  him  on  canvafs  makes  the  roof  appear 
actually  to  rife  into  a  fpacious  dome.  That  fpot  on  which 
the  fpeclator  mull  ftand  to  view  this  wonderful  piece  of  per- 
fpe&ive  may  be  known  by  this  diftich  on  the  middle  of  the 
pavement : 

In  medio  virtxs  fua  fic  miracula  pandit , 

Ars  melius  medium  fic  tenet  ilia  fiuum . 

4  The  charms  of  virtue  in  the  golden  mean 
4  Are  plac’d  like  thofe  of  art  which  here  are  feen’  *. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Ludovici  Gonzaga,  on  which  the 
Lancelotti  family  is  faid  to  have  expended  forty  thoufand 
Jcudi ,  or  crowns,  are  fome  admirable  twilled  pillars  of  verde 
antico ,  decorated  with  feftoons  of  eilt  brals.  The  white 

*  This  alludes  to  that  maxim  in  Ethics,  viz.  Virtus  confißit  in  mediot 
and  to  the  fpot  in  ihe  center  of  the  church,  where  this  piece  of  painting  is 
feen  to  the  greateft  advantage.  T  his  and  fome  other  inferiptions  in  this 
work  are  l’omething  obkrure,  which  is  fometimes  owing  to  errors  of  the 
prefs,  as  the  author  feldom  makes  any  obfervations  on,  and  never  trauf- 
iates  any  of  the  inferiptions  5  but  the  revifer  of  thefe  lheets  has  given  the 
quotations,  motto’s,  and  inferiptions  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  &c.  in- 
terijperied  through  this  work,  in  Englifh. 
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fnarble  ftatue  of  this  faint  reclining  on  the  altar,  as  in  a ti 
ecftafy,  is  a  mafter-piece,  by  Le  Gros.  The  marble  monu¬ 
ment  of  Gregory  XV.  to  be  feen  here,  is  not  at  all  inferior 
to  that  in  St.  Peter’s  church.  The  defign  is  Bonanni’s.  The 
pope’s  ftatue  was  done  by  Le  Gros ;  and  the  ornaments  of 
gilt  brafs,  that  lupport  the  canopy  under  which  the  pope  fits, 
are  by  Vinacci.  The  fhrine  where  the  pope’s  body  is  depo- 
fited  is  a  fingle  piece  of  verde  antico ,  and  under  it  is  placed  a 
lmall  porphyry  coffin,  in  which  lies  cardinal  Ludovici,  ne¬ 
phew  to  that  pope. 

The  high  altar  of  this  church  is  painted  in  perfpeerive  by 
the  inimitable  Pozzo ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  well  furnifhed 
with  pieces  by  the  beft  hands,  of  which  it  was  very  bare  in 
the  Iaft  century,  when  it  was  but  newly  built. 

The  church  of  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls  ftands  on 
the  road  to  Tivoli.  Under  the  great  altar  in  this  church  lies 
the  body  of  the  famous  martyr  St.  Laurence,  in  a  fnrine  of 
oriental  granate.  Pope  Pelagius  having  tranllated  the  remains 
of  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen  from  Conftantinople  to  Rome, 
placed  him  in  the  fame  repofitory,  whofe  company  was  fo  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  St.  Laurence,  that  he  not  only  very  readily  made 
room  for  the  new-comer,  but  miraculoufiy  offered  him  the 
right-hand,  by  way  of  compliment.  On  each  fide  of  this 
church  is  an  old  pulpit,  inlaid  with  ftones  of  feveral  colours ; 
a  great  deal  of  the  like  work  is  alfo  to  be  feen  in  different 
parts  of  the  church.  Here  are  forty-fix  fine  pillars,  fome  of 
granate,  and  others  of  Greek  marble,  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  a  temple  of  Mars.  The  marble  baldacchinoy  or  ca¬ 
nopy  of  the  high  altar,  is  fupported  by  four  porphyry  pillars, 
and  the  altar  itfelf  has  lately  been  embellifhed  with  additional 
lculpture.  Behind  this  altar  are  two  old  marble  coffins,  on 
one  of  which  are  reprefented  birds,  fruits,  See,  On  the  right- 
hand  of  the  high  altar  is  a  curious  monument  of  Joleph 
Rondinini,  and  on  a  tomb-ftone  to  the  left  of  the  altar  is  this 
infeription  : 

Nobili  Armee  Malleviller  Lothar  ingee  ^  quee  filium  Jo,  Bar - 
clajam  Scotum  uti  nobilitate  ita  eruditione  clarijjimum  fecuta  Bo- 
mam  pie  vixit ,  &  obiit  odlogenaria ,  atque  hie  fepulta  fuit  anno 
Sal.  MDCXXVIIL  die  VI.  1dm  Martias.  Ahtifquis  legis  pa cem 
till  apprecare . 

*  In 
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4  In  memory  of  lady  Anne  Malleviller,  born  of  noble  pa- 
*  rents  in  Lorrain,  mother  of  John  Barclay  *,  a  native  of 
4  Scotland,  whofe  great  learning  added  to  the  dignity  of  his 
4  family.  She  accompanied  her  fon  to  Rome,  where,  after 
4  a  life  of  exemplary  piety,  fhe  died  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
4  her  age,  and  was  buried  here  on  the.  10th  of  March,  1628. 

4  Reader,  pray  for  the  reft  of  her  foul.’ 

From  this  church  a  pair  of  flairs  leads  down  into  the  Ro-  Catacomb?, 
man  catacombs  f,  which  have  been  particularly  deferibed  in 
the  note,  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader.  In  the  veftry  is  fhewn  A  ftone  uf«d 
a  ftone  (which  is  an  oriental  agate)  pretended  to  be  one  of ' 
thofe  uled  in  ftoning  St.  Stephen  ;  furely  they  might  have  Stephen.  * 
found  ftones  of  lefs  value  for  that  purpofe. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  which  is  built  on  the  fpot  where  as.  Lorenzo 
temple  of  Juno  formerly  flood,  has  fome  fine  paintings,  par-  in  Lucina, 
ticularly  a  piece  of  the  crucifixion  at  the  high  altar.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  French  painter,  Nicholas  Pouflin,  who  died  at  Rome  Puffin  the 
in  the  year  1675,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age,  lies  j^jei  S 
buried  here,  with  the  following  infeription  by  Bellorius  : 

Pane  pits  l a  cry  mis,  vivit  Puffmus  in  Urna , 

Pivere  qui  dederat ,  nefeius  ipfie  mori. * 

Hie  tarnen  ipfe  filet ;  fit  vis  audire  loquentem , 

Mirum  efi,  in  tabulis  vivit  &  eloquitur. 

4  Forbear  thy  friendly  tears,  Poffin  ftill  lives 
4  Within  this  urn  ;  for  fure  he  cannot  die 
4  Who  on  the  breathlefs  canvafs  life  beftow’d. 

4  ’Tis  true,  he’s  filent  here ;  yet  ftill  he  breathes 
4  In  his  immortal  works,  and  charms  the  foul 
4  With  the  foft  pencil’s  filent  eloquence.’ 

*  This  gentleman  is  well  known  in  the  learned  world  by  his  elegant 
Latin  writings,  viz.  Eupbormio ,  Icon  Animorum ,  Argents ,  and  fome 
polemical  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1621,  and  is  buried  in  St. 

Onufrio’s  church. 

f  This  was  an  appellation  common  to  fubterraneous  vaults  and  caves, 
which  both  heathens  and  Chriftians  made  ufe  of  for  the  interment  of  their 
dead.  In  the  times  of  the  heathen  perfecutions,  the  Chriftians  made  ufe 
of  them  as  retreats,  where  they  could  with  fome  fafety  perform  their  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip.  Thefe  catacombs  furnifh  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  reliques  ; 
the  worfhip  of  which,  Mabillon,  under  the  name  of  Eufebius,  in  Ep.  ad 
Tkeopk  Galium ,  and  Job.  Bapt.  Thiers  de  la  plus  folide  de  tout  es  les  devo¬ 
tions,  have  feverely  cenliired.  Whatever  is  remarkable  in  thefe  recepta¬ 
cles  of  the  dead  has  been  deferibed  by  Franc.  Maria  Tonrigi,  Mifton, 

Burnet,  &c. 
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The  church  of  Luigi  de  Francefi ,  or  St.  Louis  of  France, 
has  a  very  {lately  portal,  and  a  great  number  of  valuable 
paintings  ;  efpecially  fome  pieces  by  Guido  Rheni,  and  Do- 
menichino.  In  the  fecond  chapel,  on  the  right-hand,  is  the 
aflumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  over  the  great  altar,  by 
Francefco  Baflano.  Among  feveral  other  natives  of  France 
buried  here,  are  the  cardinal  d’Oflat,  and  Henricus  de  la 
Grange,  marquis  d’  Arquian,  the  father  of  Maria  Cafimira, 
queen  of  Poland,  who  died  in  the  year  1707. 

S.  Luca  in  S.  Luca  in  S.  Martina,  on  the  campo  Vaccino,  was  built 
S.  Martina.  from  a  very  beautiful  defign  of  Piotro  di  Cortona.  A  tern- 
pie  of  Mars  is  faid  to  have  flood  here,  and  the  body  of  St. 
Martina  was  alfo  found  on  this  fpot.  The  famous  pidlure 
of  St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  piece  of  Raphael’s, 
{lands  at  the  high  altar,  which  is  of  white  marble,  and  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip ;  Menghino’s  flatue  of  St.  Martina 
aileep  on  the  altar  is  no  fmall  ornament  to  it. 

The  firfl  chapel  on  the  right-hand  is  a  mafter-piece  of 
Lazaro  Baldi.  Here  is  another  picture  by  the  fame  hand, 
reprefenting  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lazarus,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  of  the  painter’s  profeflion,  as  well  as  his  name- 
fake.  Baldi  is  alfo  buried  in  this  chapel,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  epitaph  : 

In  laboribus  &  vigiliis 
A  juventute  mea  ufque  ad  feneliutem 
femper  vixi, 

Nunc  morior ,  &  exfpelfo 
Donee  veniat  immutatio  mea . 

Domine 
Dum  veneris 
Noli  me  condemnare. 

Baldi’ s  epi-  ‘  My  life  from  youth  to  old  age  has  been  fpent  in  conti- 

taph,  6  nual  labours  and  watchings.  Now  being  dead,  I  patient- 
(  ly  wait  till  my  change  come.  Lord,  when  thou  comdt 
6  again,  I  pray  thee  condemn  me  not.’ 

# 

Lower  down  are  thefe  words  : 


§>ui  Lazarum  refufeitafli 
a  monument 0  fasti dum^ 
refufeita  mey 
Et  jube  me  venire  ad  te, 
Ut  in  atermim  benedicam  te. 


Thou, 
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c  Tfiou,  who  didfl  raife  Lazarus,  when  putrified,  from 
c  the  grave,  raife  me  from  corruption,  and  receive  me  into 
c  the  manfions  of  blifs,  where  I  may  for  ever  praife  thee/ 

According  to  Prifcian,  it  fhould  be  benedica?n  tibi ;  but 
the  purefl  Latin  is  not  always  found  on  monuments. 

From  the  church  is  a  delcent  by  a  pair  of  flairs  into  a 
vault,  where  is  to  be  feen  the  following  infcription  near 
the  entrance  : 

Sic  premia  fervas  Vefpafiane  dire 
Premiatus  es  morte  Gaudenti  letare 
Civitas  ubi  glorie  tue  autori 
Promißt  iße  dat  Krißus  omnia  tibi 
Sßui  aliam  paravit  theatrum  in  celo . 

Some  literati.)  who  had  rather  venture  on  the  wildefl  con- 
jedures  than  own  their  ignorance,  have  given  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  :  4  That  Gaudentius  was  an  architect  em- 
4  ployed  by  the  emperor  Vefpafian  to  build  a  theatre,  who 
4  promifed  to  beflow  a  city  on  him  as  a  reward  ;  but  when 
4  the  work  was  compleated,  they  tell  us  that  Gaudentius 
c  was  informed  againfl  as  a  Chriflian,  and  immediately  ex- 
c  ecuted/  To  give  this  the  more  plaufible  appearance,  by 
the  emperor  Vefpafian  they  do  not  mean  Flavius  or  Titus, 
but  the  bloody  Domitian.  This  interpretation  neither  af- 
certains  the  import  of  the  words,  nor  rectifies  the  wretched 
conflru&ion  and  orthography.  I  think  it  might  be  con¬ 
nected  thus,  and  more  agreeable  to  lyntax,  &c.  Sic  pre¬ 
mia  fervas ,  Vefpafiane  dire  ?  ubi  civitas  quam  promiff  i  f  glo¬ 
ria  tua  audiori ,  fcilicet  Architedto ,  premiatus  es  morte  I  O 
Gaudenti ,  latare,  Promift  quidem  iße  Imperator  :  at  Chriftus 
omnia  tibi  dat ,  qui  aliud  paravit  theatrum  in  ccelo.  Ifuod 
igitur  Imperator  non  prafiitit ,  excellentius  largictur  Chrijlus . 

4  Are  thefe  thy  reward,  cruel  Vefpafian  ?  Is  death  the  re- 
4  compence  thou  beflowefl  on  the  architect,  the  author  of 
4  thy  glory  ?  Gaudentius  rejoice  !  That  emperor  indeed 

I4  promifed  thee  great  things,  but  Chrifl,  who  has  prepared 
4  for  thee  a  manfion  in  heaven,  will  give  thee  greater;  and 
4  therefore  what  the  emperor  did  not  perform,  Chrifl  will 
c  abundantly  make  up  to  thee.’ 

Oppofite  to  this  infcription  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  Subterranc- 
of  Peter  Beretini,  a  nobleman  of  Cortona,  who  was  both  cus  chapels, 
a  painter  and  architect,  Befides  feveral  charitable  bene- 
Vol.  II.  P  factions. 
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fadliom,  he  conftituted  this  church  his  heir.  In  one  of  the 
fubterraneous  chapels  are  fourteen  fine  marble  pillars,  fome 
of  which  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Mars.  The  alabafler  bajjb-relievo  at  the  altar,  reprefenting 
the  Trinity,  is  the  work  of  Alexander  Albani.  Near  the 
wall  are  four  white  marble  ftatues  of  the  faints  Theodora, 
Dorothea,  Euphemia,  and  Sabina.  In  the  great  chapel 
contiguous  to  this  laft,  are  fome  fine  pieces  of  fculpture, 
and  fome  purple  pillars,  {freaked  with  white,  of  breggiolato 
orientale.  The  jafper  fhrine  of  St.  Martina  under  the  altar 
is  of  a  deep  red.  The  ciborio ,  or  tabernacle,  on  the  altar 
has  two  excellent  baJJ'o-relievd*  s  of  oriental  alabafler,  by  Cof- 
mo  Fancell i,  and  on  one  fide  a  piece  of  amothyft  a  fpan 
long,  and  four  inches  broad.  In  another  chapel  on  the 
right,  is  an  old  Grecian  pibhire  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  very 
much  damaged.  Under  the  altar  is  an  urn,  or  farcophagus , 
of  fine  black  and  white  Sicilian  alabafler. 

This  church  being  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  was,  I  fuppofe, 
what  induced  the  painters  to  build  their  academy,  where  they 
meet  weekly,  adjoining  to  it.  This  is  a  place  which  fo¬ 
reigners  fhould  by  no  means  omit  feeing.  In  the  firfi:  room 
are  feveral  good  pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  in  pietra  cotta ,  or 
a  fine  fort  of  burnt  clay.  Among  the  pictures  in  the  other 
rooms,  the  principal  are  a  carton ,  by  the  Marchefe  Pa- 
trici,  of  the  mafiacre  of  the  innocents  ;  a  woman  with  a 
dove  on  her  hand  in  miniature,  by  Rofalba,  valued  at  a 
hundred  pifloles  ;  St.  jerom,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  and  St. 
Magdalen,  by  Perugini.  On  the  wrall  hung  the  rules  of 
laws  of  the  academy  ;  by  one  of  which  it  is  ordered,  that 
no  member  be  admitted  who  is  under  thirty  years  of  age* 
In  the  upper  apartment,  or  the  fchool,  are  the  pidlures  of 
celebrated  painters  ;  here  is  alfo  a  flatue  of  Venus,  in  an  at¬ 
titude  very  much  like  that  of  the  Venus  de  Aledieis ,  but  with 
the  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  Here  is  likewife  {hewn  Ra¬ 
phael  d’  U rhino’s  fkull,  with  the  fame  verfes  under  it  as  are 
on  his  monument  at  the  Rotonda. 

In  St.  Mark’s  church  is  to  be  feert  an  old  papal  chair, 
which  is  not  at  all  like  thofe  chairs  fhewn  in  the  Lateran, 
Ehe  fculpture  on  cardinal  Vidmann’s  monument  is  by  CoL 
mo  Fancell i ;  and  the  fine  tomb  of  cardinal  Bragadino, 
where  the  farcophagus  is  made  of  a  fingle  piece  of  touch- 
ftone*  is  the  work  of  Raggi.  Here  are  two  other  monu-* 
ments  worth  obferving,  namely,  thofe  of  cardinal  de  Priolis, 

and 
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arid  of  Francifco  Erizzo,  a  young  Venetian,  who  died  at 
Rome  in  the  year  iyoo. 

S.  Maria  degP  Angeli  alle  terme  Diocleziane  takes  up  a  S.  Marla 
part  of  the  ground  on- which  Dioclefian  built  his  baths ;  degl^Angdi 
which  were  of  fuch  an  extent,  that,  according  to  Olympi-  Diocleziane» 
odor,  three  thoufarid  two  hundred  perfons  might  bathe 
themfelves  there  at  the  fame  time  without  feeing  each  other* 

Thefe  baths,  with  all  their  ftupendious  ornaments,  were 
finifhed  in  feven  years  ;  forty  tboufand  Chriftian  Haves  being 
employed  in  this  work  as  labourers.  Some  of  the  remains 
of  thefe  vaft  ftrudlures  are  to  be  feen  in  this  church,  viz. 
eight  pillars  of  very  extraordinary  dimenfions,  yet  made  of 
fo  many  fingle  blocks  of  oriental  granate ;  three  men  can 
fcarce  fathom  them,  and  their  height  feems  to  be  about  four- 
and-twenty  feet.  They  are  not  exactly  alike,  either  in 
thickncfs  or  height ;  and  as  to  the  laft  circumftance,  the 
longefl:  are  now  placed  deeper  in  the  earth,  that  the  feveral 
architraves  may  correfpond,  which  fymetry  was  doubtlefs 
confulted  in  Dioclefian’s  time  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  thefe  pillars  were  brought  from  other  buildings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  for  the  additional  ornament  arid  magnificence 
of  thefe  baths. 

Befides  a  multitude  of  vaft  columns  which  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  hence  and  ufed  in  other  edifices,  eight  other 
pillars  have  been  interfperfed  in  thofe  parts  of  the  church, 
which  are  not  yet  repaired.  The  front  of  this  church  con- 
lifts  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  baths*  and  fome  of  the 
back  part  towards  the  altar  is  an  elegant  modern  building* 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crofs,  deftgned  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  ornaments  of  this  church  are  continually  increafing  ; 
fome  of  the  beft  originals  in  St.  Peter’s,  after  their  place  is 
filled  by  an  imitation  in  mofaic-work,  being  brought  here  : 
among  many  others,  here  is  the  original  piece  of  the  death 
of  Sapphira,  an  exadt  mofaic  copy  occupying  its  place  in  St. 

Peter’s  church.  The  high  altar,  and  the  wall  adjoining, 
together  with  the  baluftrade,  are  of  fine  red  and  white  mar¬ 
ble.  In  fome  parts  of  the  church  are  admirable  perfpedlive 
pieces  on  canvas,  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  number  of 
pillars  and  altars.  Pope  Pius  IV.  lies  here  in  a  ftately 
tomb,  but  the  epitaph  is  nothing  extraordinary.  On  that 
of  cardinal  Cofenza  are  the  following  lines  : 
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SalvatorRo- 
fa’s  editaph. 


Corpus  humo  tegitur , 

Fama  per  ora  volat , 

Spiritus  aßra  tenet. 

»  / 

4  His  body  lies  in  the  earth,  his  fame  flies  through  the 
*  world,  his  foul  foars  above  the  ftars.’ 

On  Salvator  Rofa,  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  painter’s 
monument  is  this  infcription  : 

^  1 

D.  0.  M. 

Salvatorem  Rofam ,  Neapolitanum , 

Pidtorum  fui  te?nporis 
Nulli  Jecundutn , 

Poetarujn  omnium  t empor  um 
Principibus  parem^\ 

Augußus  filius 
Hie  mcerens  compofuit. 

Sexagenario  ?ninor  obiit 
Anno  falutis  MDCLXXIII. 

Idibus  Martii. 

4  To  God  the  greateft:  and  bed  of  Beings. 
c  Salvator  Rofa,  a  native  of  Naples,  inferior  to  no  painter 
c  of  his  age,  and  equal  to  the  beft  poets  of  all  ages,  was 
6  depofited  here  by  his  affli£ted  fon  Auguftus.  He  died  in 
c  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15th  day  of  March, 

1673-’ 

Oppofite  to  this  is  a  fine  monument,  in  memory  of  Carlo 
Maratti,  with  a  large  porphyry  urn,  in  which  his  bowels 
are  depofited.  The  infcription  is  as  follows,  and  fhews 
that  great  geniufes  are  not  always  fufliciently  guarded  againfl; 
the  vanity  of  felf-love  : 


D.  0.  M 
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D.  0.  M. 

Carolus  Maratti  Pi  ft  or 
Non  procul  a  Lauretana  domo 
Camerani  natus , 

Roma  inßitutus ,  &  in  Capitolinis  adibus 
Apoßolico  ad  ft  ante  fenatu 
Clementis  XL  P.  M. 

Bonarum  artium  reßitutoris 
Munificentid 
Creatus  Eques . 

Ut  fuam  in  Virginem  pietatem 
Ab  ipfo  natali  folo  cum  vita  haußam 
Ac  innumcris  exprejfam  tabulis , 

Aftucz  gloriofum  ei  cognomentum 
Comparärunt , 

Mortali  quoque  farcinä  depofita 
confirmaret , 

In  hoc  templo  eidem  Angelorum  Regina  facro 
Monumentum  fibi  vivens  pofuit 
Anno  MDCCIV. 

c  To  God  the  greateft  and  beft  of  Beings. 
c  Carlo  Maratti,  a  painter,  born  at  Camerino,  near  the 
6  facred  houfe  of  Loretto,  educated  at  Rome,  and  by  favour 
c  of  his  holinefs  pope  Clement  XI.  the  reflorer  of  the  fine 
c  arts,  created  a  knight  at  the  Capitol  ;  the  whole  apoftoli- 
c  cal  fenate  afilfting  at  the  ceremony,  in  confirmation  of  the 
c  reverential  regard  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  he  imbibed 
c  in  his  infancy  from  his  native  foil,  exprefied  by  innume- 
c  rable  pieces  of  painting  that  procured  him  a  very  honou- 
c  rable  furname,*  and  confirmed  by  caufing  his  remains  to 
<  be  depofited  in  this  church,  facred  to  the  queen  of  an- 
*  gels,  has  in  his  life-time  eredfed  this  monument  to  him- 
c  l'elf,  in  the  year  1704/ 

This  monument  is  faid  to  have  cofi:  fixteen  hundred 
Roman  fcudi ,  or  crowns.  Carlo  Maratti  was  famous  for 
his  painting,  and  for  having  a  very  beautiful  daughter ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  Pafquin  to  animadvert  on  Clement 
the  eleventh’s  frequent  vifits  to  this  artift,  obferving  that 
he  went  more  for  the  fake  of  his  daughter  than  of  the 
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Carlo  Ma- 
ratti’s  epi* 
taph. 


*  Maratti  from  Maria,  I  fuppofe. 
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A  meridian 
line. 


.  Maria 
dell’  Anima 


paintings.  This  pope  is  farther  charged  with  being  too  inr 
timate  with  his  fifter-in-law. 

On  the  pavement  of  this  church  Clement  XI.  caufed  a 
meridian  line  of  black  marble  within  a  white  border  to  be 
drawn,  with  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  &c.  which  wras  exe¬ 
cuted  under  the  direction  of  Bianchini ;  the  ray  of  the  fun, 
when  it  comes  to  the  meridian,  falls  on  it  through  a  fmall 
hole  in  a  window. 

This  church  belongs  to  the  Carthufians,  who  have  a  fine 
fpacious  convent  adjoining  to  it. 

S.  Maria  dell’  Anima,  with  the  hofpital  near  it,  belongs 
•  to  the  Germans,  where  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  that 
nation  are  buried.  Here  is  a  fuperb  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  pope  Adrian  Yr.  with  the  following  inferip- 
tion  : 


Hadrla.no  VL  Pont.  Max ,  ex  Prajcfto  infigni  infer  Germ  Urbex 
■fui  dum  rerum  humanarum  maxime  averfatur fplendorem , 
Ultro  a  Proceribus  ob  incomparabilem  facrar.  difciplin. feientiam 
Ac  prope  dlvinam  caßijfimi  animi  moderationem , 

Carolo  V,  Caf  Aug.  Pr  acceptor,  Ecclef  Dertufenfi  Antißes , 
Sacri  Senatüs  Patribus  College ,  Hifpaniarum  Regnis  Prafes , 
Reipublica  denique  Chriß.  divinitus  Pontif.  abjens  adfeitus , 
Vix  ann.  LXIIL  Men.  VL  D.  XIII. 

Dec  fit  XVIII.  KL.  Oct.  an.  a  par  tu  Vivg.  MD XXIII.  Pont,  fui  anno  II. 
IVilhelmus  Enckenvoirt  Uhus  benigmtate  15  aufpiciis  V.  T.  S. 
Et  Pauli  Preß.  Card.  Dertufen.  faciendum  cur . 

Pro  dolor  !  quantum  refert  in  qua  temporal 
V d  Optiml  cujujqu'e  virtu s  incidat. 


't  In  memory  of  pope  Adrian  VI.  born  at  Utrecht,  a  fa- 
4  mous  city  in  Lower  Germany,  who,  though  averfe  tc  3II 
6  human  fplendor  and  greatnefs,  was,  for  his  incomparable 
c  knowledge,  his  purity,  and  a-lmoft  divine  moderation, 
4  made  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  bifhop  of  Der- 
4  tufe,  cardinal  and  governor  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  the 
4  low  countries,  and  iaflly,  in  his  ablence,  he  was  raifed  to  the 
4  papal  dignity.  He  lived  iixty-three  years,  fix  months,  and 
4  thirteen  days,  and  died  on  the  14th  day  of  September, 
4  1523,  and  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  pontificate,  & c.* 


Pope  Aih-  Adrian  VL  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  was  a  very  wor- 
an?s  charac-  man  jn  other  reipeCfs,  but  had  a  ftrangc  averiion  to 
polite  literature  and  the  tine  arts,  as  painting,  fculpture. 
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foe.  This  we  imagine  did  not  endear  him  to  the  Italians  ; 
accordingly  he  was  lampooned  by  Sannazarius,  Pierius  Va¬ 
lerian  us,  and  others.  By  the  former  are  thefe  lines  : 

ClaJJe  virifque  potens ,  domitoque  Orie?ite  fuperbjts 
Barbarus  in  Latias  dux  quatit  arma  clomos  ; 

In  Vaticam  noßer  lat  et ,  hunc  tarnen  alto. 

Chriße ,  vides  ccelo ,  ( Prch  dolor  !  )  &  patcris. 

/ 

c  A  fierce  barbarian,  elate  with  the  conqueft  of  the  caff, 

*  threatens  Italy  with  fleets  and  armies,  whilfl:  our  barbarian 
c  Ihuts  himfelf  up  in  the  Vatican  :  Thou  beholdefi:  him,  O 

*  Chrift,  from  thy  celeftia!  gloiy,  and  fufFereft  him  to  pro- 

*  long  his  inglorious  reign  !  ’ 

In  this  church  are  alfo  buried  the  cardinals  Slufius  and 
Andrew  of  Auftria,  Charles  Frederick,  duke  of  Cleve, 
Enckenvoirt  a  Fleming,  the  only  cardinal  made  by  Adrian 
VI.  and  Luke  Holftein. 

The  perißylium^  or  portico,  before  the  entrance  of  this 
church  has  been  well  imitated  at  London,  in  that  of  the  new 
church  in  the  Strand,  as  that  of  the  Rotonda,  is  in  the 
beautiful  portico  of  St.  Martin’s  church,  in  the  fame  city. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  Ara  Coeli  hands  on  an  emi-  S.  Maria 
nence  near  the  capitol  ;  the  afcent  to  it  is  by  a  hundred  and  Ara  Coeü* 
twenty  white  marble  heps,  all  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth 
and  of  one  piece  ;  thefe  heps  are  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  ancient  temple  of  Quirinus.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  aclivity  is  the  tomb  ol  Terence  the  dramatic  poet,  brought 
hither  from  his  garden  in  the  Via  Appia.  This  church  is 
dillinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  ara  cell ,  or  altar  of  hea¬ 
ven,  from  the  altar  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Auguhus  to  the  firft-born  fon  of  God,  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
prompted,  both  by  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  declaring,  that  a 
hew-born  Hebrew  boy  had  filenced  him  for  ever,  and  by 
the  prophecies  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls.  Thefe  fuppofi- 
tions,  however,  have  been  over  and  over  proved  to  be  ground- 
lefs  fables  ;  for,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  greater 
and  more  explicit  revelations  of  the  incarnation  and  other 
mylleries  of  Chriftianity,  fliould  be  made  to  thofe  old  pagan 
pridtefles,  than  to  Ilaiah,  or  any  other  prophet  among  God’s 
chofen  people,  who  were  divinely  infpired.  In  the  fourth  Pious  fraud? 
and  the  following  centuries,  fome  Chriitians,  with  moreoffomc 
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zeal  than  prudence,  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  making 
ufe  of  pious  frauds,  and  combatting  the  heathens  at  their 
own  weapons,  which  otherwife  were  accounted  weak  and 
frivolous.  If  the  heathens  at  firft  produced  and  forged  all 
kinds  of  oracles  and  Sibyline  prophecies  in  fupport  of  the 
divine  origin  of  their  mythology,  the  Chriftians  were  not 
long  behind-hand  with  them  ;  for  they  forged  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  aerobics,  Sibyline  oracles'  and  predictions,  that  from 
them  might  be  formed  a  compleat  fyftem  of  the  Chriflian 
dodlrine  then  in  vogue.  But  the  Chriftians  in  this  abfurd 
method  of  vindicating  the  truth  of  their  religion,  handled 
their  arms  fo  aukwardly,  that  thefe  arguments  foon  loft  all 
WhyChnft-  cre(jit,  and  drew  upon  themfelves  the  ridiculous  name  of  Si- 
ed' Si  by  Ms.  bylifts.  See  Origin,  contra  Celfuin ,  lib .  5. 

.Ara  prlmo-  In  the  mean  time  this  altar  to  the  firft  begotten  fon  of 
gemta  Dei.  Q0d,  is  fhewed  near  the  choir,  but  with  many  additional 
decorations,  particularly  a  mofaic  work,  and  four  porphyry 
pillars.  In  this  church  are  alfo  twenty  pillars  of  granate 
marble,  and  one  of  them  inferibed  with  thefe  words  :  A 
Cubiculo  Augvjlorurn.  c  From  the  bed-chamber  of  the  em¬ 
perors.’ 

tomb"eiena  S  hi "he  high  altar  is  furrounded  with  eight  pillars  of  alabaf- 

ter,  and  under  it,  within  a  Ihrine  of  porphyry,  lie  the  re¬ 
mains  of  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 

Pi  &  u  re  of  The  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  altar,  is  pretend- 
the  Virgin  ecj  to  j^g  done  by  St.  Luke  ;  but  behind  it  is  a  much  better 
Lukc.°y  f  piece,  by  Raphael,  of  the  holy  family. 

An  angel’s  On  a  ftone  in  this  church,  is  fhewn  the  pretended  im- 
fbot-fleps.  preftions  of  an  angel’s  feet,  who  is  faid  to  have  appeared  to 
Gregory  the  Great  :  The  adjoining  convent,  which  affords 
a  glorious  profpedt  of  the  whole  city,  belongs  to  the  Fran- 
cilcans. 

S  Maria  dei  S.  Maria  della  SS.  Concezione  de’  Frati  Capuccini,  de- 
Cappuccini.  perves  to  fog  feen  only  for  its  fine  pictures  ;  among  which  is 
a  very  celebrated  piece  of  the  battle  betwixt  Michael  the 
arch-angel  and  the  Dragon,  by  Guido  Rheni ;  who,  how¬ 
ever,  is  cenfured  for  in  lulging  a  pique  fo  far  as  to  paint 
cardinal  Pamfilio,  who  was  afterwards  pope,  to  reprefent 
the  devil.  The  arch-angel  is  finely  done,  though  fome 
think  that  his  air  of  mildnefs  and  benignity  would  have 
been  better  adapted  to  a  pidture  of  the  annunciation.  Here 
is  alfo  an  admired  piece  of  Domenichino,  reprefenting  St. 
Jerom  receiving  the  eucharift  juft  before  his  death. 

.  .  The 
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The  monument  of  cardinal  Barberini  has  only  this  fhort  Monuments 
infcription  : 


Hie  jacet  Pulvis , 

Cinisj  Nihil. 

c  Here  lies  dull,  afhes,  a  mere  nothing/ 

% 

And  on  that  of  prince  Alex.  Sobiefky,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1714,  are  thefe  words  : 

Vermis  in  vita , 

Pulvis  in  morte. 

1  A  worm  when  living,  dull:  when  dead/ 

S.  Maria  Egizziaca,  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  the  St.  Maria 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  belongs  to  thofe  Armenians  and  Egizzia«a. 
Greeks,  who,  having  fubmitted  to  the  papal  authority,  are 
allowed  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  fo  that  in  the 
difpute  betwixt  the  protefhmts  and  the  fee  of  Rome,  no 
true  information  is  to  be  expedited  from  them  ;  and  even 
their  own  countrymen  in  the  eaft  look  upon  them  as  a  kind 
of  fchifmatics.  This  church  has  nothing  remarkable,  but 
a  little  chapel,  faid  to  be  exactly  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
and  figure  with  Chrift’s  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  an  old  brick  building,  which  paffes  Pontius  Pi- 
for  Pontius  Pilate’s  houfe.  late’s  houfe. 

In  this  part  of  the  city  is  alfo  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  s.  Maria  in 
Cofmedin,  or  Scuola  Greca,  which  was  ancientlv  the  tern-  Cofmedin. 
pie  of  Pudicitia  ;  after  that  St.  Auguftin  taught  Greek  here, 
and  his  chair  is  flill  kept  behind  the  altar,  as  a  literery  re- 
lique.  The  name  Cofmedin  is  a  corruption  from  the 
Greek  xocrpsu  denoting  its  ornaments.  The  pillars  of  this 
church  are  fmall  and  fhort,  but  the  pavement  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  inlaid  work  of  pieces  of  various  kinds  of  marble.  The 
altar  confifts  moftly  of  ancient  mofaic  work,  and  the  pulpit 
is  adorned  with  porphyry.  On  the  left-hand,  near  the  en 
trance  of  the  church,  is  a  veffel  which  formerly  ferved  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  ;  at  prefent  it  is  a  baptifmal 
font,  and  has  a  cover  of  gilt  brafs  finely  wrought.  It  is 
made  of  one  piece  of  white  alabafter,  with  curious  bajfo-re- 
lievo's  of  flowers,  &c.  and  was  found  in  Domitian’s  gar¬ 
den. 
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In  the  portico  before  the  church  is  a  mill-flone  with  five 
holes  in  it,  which  may  indeed,  to  a  ftrong  fancy,  reprefent 
two  eyes,  a  nofe,  mouth,  Sic.  This  fome  have  given  out 
to  be  an  ancient  oracle,  and  called  it  Bocca  della  verita , 
i.  e.  c  The  mouth  of  truth,’  It  is  farther  faid,  that  upon 
taking  an  oath  of  any  great  importance,  the  party  fwear- 
ing  was  obliged  to  put  his  hand  into  that  hole  that  repre- 
fents  the  mouth,  which,  in  a  cafe  of  perjury,  violently 
clofed  itfelf :  and  over  the  ftone  on  the  wall  is  a  long  detail 
of  this  abfurdity.  And  equally  wTell  grounded  is  the  opinion 
of  fome  wTho  have  reported,  that  even  at  prefentthe  women 
at  Rome  put  their  hands  into  this  mouth  to  iatisfy  any  fuf- 
picions  their  hufbands  might  entertain  of  their  fidelity  ;  but 
the  Italians  have  not  fo  much  candor  as  to  be  latisfied 
with  fuch  a  proof.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  ara  maxi¬ 
ma  ,  fuppofed  to  have  been  eredfed  by  Hercules.  In  fhort, 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions  about  it,  till  the  ab- 
furdity  of  them  all  appeared  by  a  difeovery,  that  the  holes 
in  this  flone  ferved  only  for  a  free  pafiage  of  the  water  into 
the  cloaca ,  or  fewer,  over  which  thefe  ftones  were  laid  ; 
there  being  fuch  a  flone  flill  adlually  to  be  feen  for  fuch  a 
purpofe  in  the  papal  fecretary  of  ffate’s  office. 

At  the  church  door  are  to  be  feen  in  the  wall  two  black 
flones,  which  ferved  for  weights  among  the  ancient  Ro~ 
mans.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Pagans  ufed  to  hang  them  to  the 
arms  or  feet  of  the  Chriflian  martyrs  at  their  execution,  in 
order  to  incteafe  their  fufferings. 

Oppofite  to  this  church  hands  that  of  St.  Stephen,  anci¬ 
ently  a  temple  of  Hercules,  or  of  the  fun.  This  large  area 
for  a  long  time  lay  wafte  and  covered  with  rubbifh,  till 
Clement  XL  caufcd  it  to  be  cleaned,  adding  an  elegant 
fountain  in  the  center.  Indeed,  fo  many  traces  of  the  in- 
juries  of  time.  Sic.  flrike  the  eye  from  all  fides  hereabouts, 
that  a  perfbn  can  fcarce  conceive  himfelf  to  be  in  an  inhabited 
city. 

8.  Maria  del’  Horto  is  embellifhed  with  fine  paintings 
and  gildings.  Near  the  high  altar  are  fome  pieces  in  frefco , 
which,  together  with  the  wall  on  wdrich  they  are  painted, 
were  brought  hither  from  St.  Peter’s,  where  were  placed 
copies  of  them  in  mofaic  work.  It  feems  difficult  to  appre- 
prehend  how  a  painting  on  plafler  ihould  be  removed  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  but  the  efleem  for  ancient  pieces, 
which  in  time  came  to  fuffier  by  the  weather,  was  fo  great, 
that  after  many  trials,  at  laft  a  method  was  found  of  remov- 
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ing  pieces  painted  in  frej'co.  They  firft  cover  the  painting 
wich  linen,  to  fecure  it  from  the  dull:,  and  then  a  cafe  of 
hoards  is  ferewed  on  both  Tides  ;  after  this  the  wall,  let  it 
be  of  what  dimenlions  it  will,  is  fawed  through  without  any 
cracks  or  flaws.  If  the  wall  be  too  thick  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  part  of  the  thicknefs  is  taken  off  carefully  on  the 
other  fide. 

S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  or  libera  nos  a  pefle,  has  given  rife  S.Mana  la¬ 
to  ftveral  ridiculous  fables,  viz.  that  it  was  formerly  the  Dera  lKe' 
haunt  of  a  huge  dragon,  which,  on  the  firft  day  of  every 
month,  the  veftal  virgins  ufed  to  prefent  with  cakes.  After 
the  introducing  of  Chriftianity,  thefe  offerings  ceafing,  the 
dragon,  in  relentment,  by  its  breath,  caufed  a  peftilence, 
which  daily  fwept  away  above  three  hundred  perfons.  The 
Chriftians  were  reviled  as  the  caufe  of  this  calamity  ;  but 
St.  Sylvefter  made  it  appear,  that  among  all  thofe  who  had 
died  by  the  contagion,  there  was  not  one  Chriftian ;  add¬ 
ing,  that  there  could  not  be  a  plainer  proof  of  their  inno¬ 
cence  :  and  to  inforce  his  argument,  the  holy  men,  as  the 
ftory  goes,  wxnt  to  the  dragon’s  haunt,  and  writh  a  feal,  on 
which  a  crofs  was  engraven,  put  an  end  to  this  fatal  rage 
of  the  dragon,  by  fealing  up  the  den,  and  by  his  prayers, 
reffored  to  life  thofe  heathens  who  had  ventured  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  and  were  overcome.  Though  this  ftory  may 
meet  with  little  credit,  a  large  account  of  it  is  to  be  read 
on  the  wall.  This  church  is  not  far  from  the  fpot  where 
Curtius  is  laid  to  have  leaped  into  the  abvfs,  fo  that  one  fa¬ 
bulous  ftory  may  have  produced  the  other.  There  is  alfo 
on  the  wall  an  infeription,  ftgnifying,  that  Conftantine  the 
Great  was  baptized  in  this  church. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  deferibed  at  large,  with  copper-  s.  Mam 
plates,  by  Paolo  de  Angel  is,  in  a  work  printed  at  Rome,  Maggiore, 
in  a  large  folio,  1621.  It  is  called  Maria  Maggiore  by 
way  of  eminence,  it  being  the  mod  remarkable  of  all  the 
churches  in  Rome,  which  are  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  length  of  it  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the 
breadth  forty-nine  common  paces.  It  has  a  line  portico  of 
antique  pillars  on  one  fide,  two  of  which  in  the  center  are 
of  porphyry.  Here  is  alfo  an  old  ftone  coffin,  which,  by 
its  bajjo-relievo ,  reprefenting  Chrift’s  nativity,  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Chriftian.  The  pavement  of  this  church 
i\;  an  inlaid  work  of  marble,  reprefenting  variety  of  things, 
and  what  is  fomething  extraordinary  in  this  fort  of  work, 
human  figures.  The  roof  is  painted  blue,  and  enriched 

with 
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with  gilding.  Here  are  alfo  forty  grand  pillars,  befides  others 
of  a  fmaller  kind. 

Monuments  On  the  left-hand,  at  entering  the  church,  is  the  fuperb 
monument  of  cardinal  Toledo  of  Cordova,  and  on  the  right 
is  that  of  Clement  Merlini  ;  further  on  is  a  celebrated  pic¬ 
ture  by  Gieronimo  Mutiani,  reprefenting  Lazarus  riling 
from  his  grave  ;  and  a  little  further  is  the  tomb  of  the  ar- 
tift  himfelf,  who  died  in  1660.  In  the  Patrizzi  chapel  lies 
the  firft  founder  of  this  church  in  a  porphyry  (brine.  In  the 
veftry  adjoining,  befides  other  good  pieces  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  is  a  marble  monument,  by  Bernini,  of  Anthony 
Nigrita,  ambaflador  from  the  king  of  Congo.  On  the  left 
hand  (lands  a  brafs  (latue  of  Paul  V.  on  a  marble  pedeftal, 
by  Paolo  Sanquirico  a  Parmefan  ;  and  oppofite  to  it  that  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  acknowledgement  of  a  benefadlion 
of  four  thoufand  ducats  a  year,  payable  to  this  church  out 
of  the  Neapolitan  revenues.  On  the  altar  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  fculpture  by  Bernini,  of  the  affumption  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  magnificent  chapel  delP  Au- 
gußifftmo  Sagra?nento ,  or  the  mod  holy  facrament,  where, 
on  the  arch  before  the  entrance,  are  painted  the  four  evan- 
gelids  by  Andrea  d’  Ancona  and  Ferdinando  d’  Orvieto. 
This  chapel  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.  whofe  monument,  by 
Fontana,  is  worth  feeing.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  of  a 
very  fine  green  marble  ;  and  the  (latue  of  the  pope  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Lombardo,  the  bajjb-relievo' s  reprefenting  Charity 
and  Juftice  by  Fiammingo,  the  coronation  of  the  pope  by 
Antonio  Valfoldo,  and  the  other  images  of  St.  Francis,  St. 
Anthony,  &c.  by  eminent  hands,  and  all  are  of  marble. 
That  of  Six-  Oppofite  to  this  is  that  noble  monument  eredled  by  Six- 
tus  Y.  tus  to  his  benefadlor  Pius  V.  where  the  (kill  of  the  fculp- 
tors  have  admirably  feconded  Sixtus’s  gratitude.  The  white 
marble  (latue  of  Pius  is  by  Leonardo  Sarzana,  and  under  it 
lies  his  corpfe  in  a  fhrine  of  gilt  brafs.  1  (hall  not  particular¬ 
ly  fpecify  the  many  exquifite  paintings  and  variety  of  reliques 
to  be  feen  in  this  chapel. 

Capella  della  T  he  next  chapel  is  that  of  the  annunciation,  in  which  is 
S.  s.  annun-  to  be  feen  a  beautiful  marble  monument  of  cardinal  Confal- 
vo,  with  fome  mofaic  figures  by  Turrica. 

Before  the  tribuna ,  or  gallery,  in  the  church,  (land  two 
old  tabernacles  of  an  uncommon  height ;  in  one  of  which 
is  kept,  as  they  pretend,  Chrift’s  cradle,  within  a  filver  cafe 
fet  with  jewels,  being  the  gift  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  A 
\  «  j  tribuna 
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tribuna  is  properly  a  civil  edifice,  being  probabably  the  Meaning  of 
place  where  the  ancient  tribunals  or  courts  of  juftice  were  Tribuna1 
held  ;  and  not  a  few  fuch  edifices  were,  without  any  great 
alteration,  converted  into  churches. 

On  one  fide  of  the  tribuna  is  the  monument  of  pope  Ni-  Monument 
cholas  IV.  The  architedture  is  by  Fontana,  and  the  fculp- jyNicilclas 
ture  by  Sarzana  ;  and  the  two  images  near  the  pope  are 
Faith  and  Prudence.  Oppofite  to  this,  and  on  the  right, 
from  the  entrance  of  the  church,  is  that  of  Clement  IX.  of  Of  Clement 
which  Rinaldi  was  the  architect,  the  pope’s  image  is  by IX’ 
Domenico  Guidi,  that  of  Faith  by  Fancelli,  and  Charity  by 
Ferrata.  Near  the  high  altar  is  a  very  remarkable  pillar  of 
black  and  white  marble.  The  canopy  over  it  is  fupported 
by  four  porphyry  pillars.  The  tribuna  is  all  over  decorated 
with  pidlurefque  mofaic,  by  Turrita.  On  the  other  fide  of 
the  church,  towards  the  main  entrance,  is  the  incompara¬ 
ble  chapel  of  Paul  V.  facing  that  of  Sixtus  V.  which  for 
fculpture  and  marble  decorations,  the  walls  being  covered 
with  them,  has  not  its  equal  in  all  Rome.  The  two  papal 
tombs  here,  like  thofe  in  Sixtus’s  chapel,  are  adorned  with 
pillars  of  green  marble.  Paul  V.  is  on  his  knees,  and  was 
done  by  Scilla,  the  bajfo-relisvo  by  Carlo  Maderno,  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  the  pope  by  Hypolito  Butio,  the  image  on  the 
right-hand  by  Valloldo,  that  on  the  left-hand  by  Francifco 
Stati,  and  the  two  others,  St.  Bafil  and  David  with  Goliah’s 
head,  are  the  exquifite  workmanfhip  of  Nicholas  Cordier. 

On  the  other  fide  alio  is  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Clement  of  clement 
VIII.  where  he  is  reprefented  giving  the  benediction  to  the  vm. 
people.  The  ftatue  is  by  Scilla  ;  Malvicino,  Mariani,  and 
Mochi  joined  in  the  bajjb-relievo  s  ;  the  coronation  of  the  pope 
was  done  by  Bernini,  and  the  other  images  by  Valfoldo  and 
Butio.  The  excellent  ftatues  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  high 
prieft  Eleazar  in  his  pontificalia ,  with  a  cenfor  in  his  hand, 
near  this  monument,  is  the  w7ork  of  Cordier.  In  this  cha¬ 
pel  are  feveral  fine  pieces  of  painting  by  the  molt  celebrated 
mailers,  as  Guido  Rheni,  Lanfranco,  Baglioni,  Arpino, 
Malvicino,  &c. 

At  the  altar  are  four  fluted  columns  of  oriental  jafper,  Virgin  Ma- 
with  decorations  of  gilt  brafs  ;  the  cornices,  pedeftals,  and 
frizes,  are  of  agate  and  jafper.  In  the  center,  between  /V  ‘ 
thefe  four  pillars,  is  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
Jefus  fitting  on  one  of  her  arms,  faid  to  be  painted  by  St. 

Luke,  in  a  frame  of  lapis  lazuli ;  and  over  her  head  hangs 
a  crown  of  gold  enriched  with  jewels.  On  the  front  of  the 
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altar  is  a  b affair elicvo  of  gilt  bronze,  representing  pope  Li- 
berius  drawing  a  plan  of  this  church  in  the  fnow,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  fhewn  him  in  a  vifion.  The  whole  chapel* 
with  all  its  ornaments,  was  defigned  by  Fleminio  Pontio  a 
Milanefe,  and  is  faid  to  have  cold  Paul  V.  above  a  million 
of  fcudi ,  or  crowns*  The  veflry  belonging  to  this  chapel  is 
prodigioufly  magnificent :  among  other  valuable  things  here 
are,  a  filver  crucifix  of  the  height  of  Paul  V.  fix  Silver  chan¬ 
deliers,  feveral  palliotto ,  or  coverings  for  the  altar,  of  mafly 
Silver;  the  aflumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  thirteen 
apoffles,  (St.  Paul  being  included  in  the  number)  each  of 
them  three  feet  and  a  half  high.  Six  obelifks  on  which  lights 
may  be  placed,  and  feveral  other  things  all  of  filver.  In 
this  chapel  are  alfo  to  be  Seen  a  rofit  d'  ora ^  confecrated  by 
Paul  V .  wrhich  is  not  unlike  a  golden  flower-pot,  and  feve¬ 
ral  golden  chalices,  weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  and  fet 
with  emeralds,  faphyrs,  rubies,  and  diamonds.  After  we 
had  Satisfied  our  curiofity  with  viewing  thefe  ornaments,  the 
ecclefiaffic  who  attended  us  faid  he  would  further  fhew  us 
una  bella  Galanteria ,  or  a  pretty  toy ;  this  was  a  little  altar 
quite  covered  with  precious  ftones.  Among  thefe  were  a 
hyacinth  of  an  extraordinary  Size,  an  aqua  marina  as  big  as 
a  wall-nut,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  in  the  king  of 
Great-Bri tain’s  crown ;  likewife  two  topazes  of  the  fame 

taking  leave  of  this  ufelefs  treafure,  we  were  con¬ 
duced  to  the  Strozzi  chapel,  where,  as  in  that  of  the  Madonna 
adjoining  to  it,  are  Some  good  paintings.  The  next  is  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Cefi  family,  in  which  are  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  two  cardinals  of  that  houfe,  of  pietra  paragona ,  or 
touch-flone,  with  bronze  buffos.  Here  is  likewife  a  fine 
monument  of  green,  red,  and  yellow  marble*  ereCed  to  the 
memory  of  Auguffino  Favoriti,  by  the  baron  Furflenberg, 
bifhop  of  Munfter ;  it  was  executed  by  Carcani,  from  a  de- 
fign  of  Gimignani’s. 

There  are  feveral  men  of  learning  buried  in  this  church  ; 
among  whom  is  Platina,  the  author  of  the  hiffory  of  the 
popes,  who  has  the  following  epitaph  : 
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Sixti  IV.  Pont  Max.  an  VIII. 

Stephano  qui  vixit  an.  XXV I L  men.  IX.  d.  12. 

Platina  Fratri  bene  merito  pojuit 
Sibique  ac  Pojleris. 

Quifiquis  es,  ft  pirn,  Platinam  &  fiuos  ne  vexes , 

Angujie  jacent ,  Cff  foil  volant  ejje. 

c  To  the  memory  of  Stephen  Platina,  who  was  cut  off 
c  after  a  fhort  life  of  only  twenty-feven  years,  nine  months 
*  and  twelve  days,  and  for  himfelf  and  his  descendants  this 
‘  monument  was  erected  by  his  affectionate  brother  in  the 
c  eighth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  If  thou  art 
6  not  void  of  piety  and  humanity,  offer  no  difturbance  to 
£  Platina  and  his  relations.  They  take  up  but  little  room, 

‘  and  defire  to  lie  unmolefted.' 

This  church,  on  account  of  the  pretended  relique  of  the 
holy  manger,  is  fometimes  called  S.  Maria  ad  Prasfepe,  and 
likewife  Liberiana,  from  the  pope  of  that  name. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  area  before  the  church  of  S. 

Maria  Maggiore  {lands  a  fluted  pillar  of  marble,  gilt,  ereCfed  Virgin  Ma~ 
by  Paul  V.  and  on  it  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  gilt  rPs  columns 
brafs,  looking  towards  the  church.  This  pillar  was  in  that 
pope's  time  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Peace, 
near  Titus's  triumphal  arch,  and  was  removed  hither  by 
Carlo  Maderni.  One  infcription  on  the  pedeftal  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Paulus  Quintus  Pont  Max. 

Columnam  veteris  Magnificently  Monumentum ,  Platina. 

Infiormi  fitu  obdudtam  negledtamque , 

Ex  immanibus  Fernpli  minis , 

Quod  Vefpafianus  Augufius  ado  de  Judy  is  triumphs , 

Et  Reipublicy  Jlatu  confirmato  Pad  dicaverat , 

In  hanc  fplendidijjimam  fiedem  ad  Ecclefiy 
Liber aniy  decor em  augendum  fiuo  jufifu  exportatam , 

Et  prifiino  nitori  reßitutam  Beatijfimy  Virginia 
Ex  cujus  vificeribus  Princeps  very  Pads  genitus  eft , 

Donum  dedit ,  yneamque  ejus  ftatuarn  ejus  faftigio 
Impofuit  anno  D.  MDCX1V.  Pont.  IX. 

‘  This  column,  a  noble  monument  of  ancient  grandeur, 

£  which  had  long  lain  covered  with  rubbilh  and  negleCled 
%  amidft  the  vaft  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  by  the  emperor 

‘  Vef- 
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c  Vefpafian  to  Peace,  when  the  Jews  were  conquered,  and 
c  the  public  tranquility  eftablifhed,  was,  by  order  of  our 

*  munificent  fovereign  Paul  V.  removed  to  this  confpicuous 

*  fituation,  for  the  greater  ornament  of  the  Liberian  church, 
<  who  reftored  it  to  its  former  beauty  and  fplendor,  and  de- 

*  dicated  it  to  the  blefied  Virgin,  from  whofe  womb  fprung 
4  the  Prince  of  true  peace ;  he  alfo  ere&ed  a  ftatue  of  brafs 
6  to  her  on  the  top  of  this  column,  in  the  year  of  Chrift 

*  1614,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate.’ 


On  the  pedeftal  are  two  eagles  and  two  dragons,  which 
feem  to  fupport  the  column.  From  this  piazza,  or  fquare, 
a  ftreet  leads  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Lateran  church. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
towards  S.  Pudentiana,  is  an  Egyptian  obelifk,  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  emperor  Auguftus’s  tomb,  which  Fontana 
eredted  here  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  Another  obelifk,  exa&ly 
refembling  this,  lies  in  the  fame  place  where  this  lay,  but 
broken  into  feveral  pieces.  The  former  is  forty-two  Roman 
feet  high,  exclufive  of  the  bafe  ;  on  the  four  fides  of  which 
are  the  following  infcriptions  : 


Sixtus  V.  Pont .  Max. 
Obelifcum 
/Egypt 0  advedium , 
Augußo. 

In  ejus  Maufoleo 
dicatum , 

Everfum  deinde  bf 
in  plures  confradium 
partes 

In  via  ad  Sandl  um 
Rochum  jacenteniy 
in  prißinam  fa  dem 
reßitutum , 
Salutifer/e  Cruci 
jell  ci  us 
hie  erigi  jujfit 
An.  D.  MDLXXXXU.  Pont.  II. 

2. 

Chrißus 

Per  invidiam  Crucem 
Populo  Pacem 
preebeaty 


Augußi  Pace 
In  preefepe  nafei 
voluit . 

3* 

Chrißi  Dei 
In  (Sternum  viventis 
Cunabula 
LatiJJime  coloy 
ßui  mortui 
Sepulcbro  Augufti 
trißis 
ferviebam. 

4* 

Chrißum  Dominum , 
fhiem  Augußus 
de  Virgine 
nafeiturum 
vivens  adoravit 
jeque  deinceps 
Dominum 
did  vetuit 
Adoro . 

On 
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,On  the  fir  ft  fide. 

c  This  obelifk  being  brought  from  Egypt,  and  placed  in 
4  the  maufoleum  of  Auguftus,  was  thrown  down,  and  bro- 
4  ken  into  feveral  pieces,  and  lay  negledled  in  the  way  to 
6  St.  Roch’s,  till  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  it  was  rcftored 
4  t6  its  former  beauty,  and  under  better  aufpices,  eredled 
4  in  honour  of  the  crofs  which  procured  our  falvation,  in 
4  the  year  öf  our  Lord  1592,  and  the  fecond  of  his  ponti- 
4  ficate.’ 

On  the  fecond  fide. 

4  May  Chrift,  who,  in  the  time  of  univerfal  peace  un- 
4  der  the  emperor  Auguftus,  condefcended  to  be  born  in  a 
4  manger,  give  peace  to  his  people  by  this  invincible  crofs  !  ’ 

On  the  third  fide. 

4  Once  I  ftood  with  mournful  regret  an  ornament  of  the 
4  tomb  of  the  dead  emperor  Auguftus  ;  but  now  rejoice  to  be 
4  a  memorial  of  the  birth  of  Chrift  the  ever-living  God.’ 

On  the  fourth  fide. 

4  Chrift  our  Lord,  whom  Auguftus  when  alive  adored  (as 
4  he  was  foretold  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  virgin)  and  would 
4  no  longer  be  Riled  lord,  is  he  wrhom  I  adore.’ 

The  laft  infeription  refts  upon  fome  paffages  of  hiftory,  whetherthe 
which,  according  to  fome,  contribute  to  ftrengthen  our  faith,  biri:)1  our 
and  increafe  our  devotion  ;  but  thefe  paffages  in  reality  have  a 
never  been  proved  to  be  genuine.  Befides,  Chriftianity  is  fo  his  divinity 
amiable  in  its  native  charms,  that  it  (lands  in  no  need  ofwereac_ 

)  pious  frauds  and  fidlitious  ornaments;  and  to  urge  fuch  T 1  ^'J 
proofs,  is  one  of  the  greateft  injuries  which  can  be  done  to 
the  Chriftian  religion. 

S.  Maria  fopra  Minerva  is  fo  called  from  a  temple  of s*  Maria  fo- 
I  Minerva,  built  here  bv  Pompey  the  Great.  After  it  had  pra  AiinLlv“* 
I  fallen,  to  decay,  fome  Benedi£tine  nuns,*  who  in  the  year 
H  75c,  had  been  drove  out  of  Greece  before  Leo  Ifaurus,  were 
n  fettled  on  this  fpot ;  but  afterwards  it  fell  to  the  Dominicans, 

U  who  continue  in  pofleffion  of  it.  This  church  is  full  of  fine 
q  paintings,  and  has  feveral  beautiful  chapels,  among  which, 
lj  that  of  the  Aldobrandini  family  is  moll  remarkable  for  llatues 

I  •  *  At  prelent  their  habitation  is  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campo 

(1  Marzo.  The  camels  which  brought  their  reliques  Hopping  here,  could 
lj  not  be  made  to  go  a  Hep  further.  I  wonder  this  church  lias  not  been 
i|  called  ScofTa  Cameli,  as  that  of  Giacomo  is  called  Scuffa  Cavaili,  from  a 
lj  fimilar  pretended  miracle. 

Qg  and 
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and  monuments.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  Capella  della  An¬ 
nunziata,  in  which  is  to  be  feen  the  tomb  of  Urban  VII, 
with  his  ftatue,  by  Ambrofio  Malvicino.  In  the  Strozzi 
chapel  are  two  fine  brafs  angels  on  Ambrofio  Strozzi’s  mo¬ 
nument,  by  Landi.  Not  far  from  the  high  altar  is  a  piece 
reprelenting  Chrift  carrying  his  crofs,  as  big  as  life,  of  white 
marble.  One  of  the  feet,  which  is  covered  with  gilt  bronze* 
is  often  devoutly  killed  by  the  populace,  and  the  ftatue  is 
highly  valued,  being  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  choir  of  this  church  are  the  noble  monuments  of 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  The  ftatue  of  the  former  is  by 
Raphael  da  Monte  Lupo,  and  that  of  Clement  by  Giov. 
Baccio  Bigio  ;  but  the  other  ornaments  of  both  tombs  are  by 
Bandinelli.  In  another  part  of  the  church  is  Paul  the  fourth’s 
tomb,  by  the  two  Caflignola’s  ;  and  that  of  cardinal  Pimen¬ 
tel  by  Bernini.  The  beautiful  ftatues  at  the  monument  of 
cardinal  Bonelli  are  the  work  of  Hercules  Ferrata. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  prelate  was  for  building,  near 
the  veftry,  a  chapel  in  honour  of  St.  Dominic ;  but  being 
required  to  difeharge  his  architect,  whofe  work  was  thought 
unworthy  of  fuch  a  place,  he  gave  over  his  defign,  when 
only  eight  black  and  white  marble  pillars  had  been  fet  up  : 
however,  it  was  not  long  before  Benedidb  XIII.  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  his  order,  had  the  chapel  finilhed,  and  in  a 
fuperb  manner.  In  the  Capella  del  Rofario  is  a  fine  marble 
groupe  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  child  Jefus,  and  John  the 
baptift.  Clofe  to  a  pillar  on  the  other  fide  of  the  church 
is  a  tomb  of  the  beatified  Maria  Raggi,  by  Bernini,  with 
her  bufto  in  bronze  ;  and  on  the  veftry  altar  is  a  fine  cruci¬ 
fix,  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  The  following  epitaph  on  Francis 
Neri’s  tomb  is,  what  can  be  faid  of  very  few  : 

£)ui  nunquam  in  curls  confumfit  inanibus  cevum 
Francijcus  Ncrus  clauditur  hoc  tumulo. 

4  In  this  toinb  lies  Francis  Neri,  who  never  wafted  his 
4  time  in  frivolous  cares.’ 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  a  Dominican,  from  a  principle  of  hu¬ 
mility,  diredled  that  he  Ihould  not  be  buried  in  the  church, 
but  near  the  fteps  at  the  entrance  of  it. 

The  convent  library,  which  confifts  of  above  fifty  thou- 
fand  volumes,  is  very  well  worth  feeing.  The  length  of  it 
is  a  hundred  common  paces,  and  the  breadth  twenty-ftx  ; 
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Thuifdäjrs  arid  holidays  excepted,  it  is  open  every  day  from 
ei  ht  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  five,  Cardinal  Gieronimo 
Cafanata,  a  Neapolitan,  left  a  confiderable  legacy  for  the 
increafe  of  this  library,  in  acknowledgement  of  which,  a  fta- 
tue  of  him  in  marble,  by  Le  Gros,  fis  placed  at  one  end  of 
this  gallery. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  library  are  feveral  flattering  in- 
feriptions,  in  honour  of  Clement  Xi.  Innocent  XII.  and 
cardinal  Cafanata,  as  the  moil  conliderable  benefadfors  : 
but  I  friall  here  only  infert  that  on  Clement  XI.  and  the  ra¬ 
ther  as  his  prefence  is  therein  {filed  Vicaria  numinis  majeßas 
4  The  vicarious  majefly  of  the  deity.’ 


Infcriptions 
in  honour  of 
benefactors. 


Clemcnti  XL  Pont.  Max, 

Chrißiana  ac  litcrarue  Rehubl. 

Principle 

Vhiod  hanc  ßudiorum  citric  em  do  mum 
excelfo  anirno  comtlexus , 

Nova  Bibliotheccs  Cafanatenß  decora 
indulferit ; 

Codices  feu  prelo  excufosy 
Sen  exaratos  manUy 
Compofita  in  rapt  ores  execratione, 

Sartos  tccfojque  praßiterit ; 

Pravcz  Jeffez  ac  vetitce  lectionis  libros 
Servari  permiferity 
Hoc  fandtioris  fapienties  delubrum 
Vicaria  Numinis  Majeßate 
Non  jemel  impleverit. 

Prczd.  Or  do  aternüm  devinfius 
Pofuit  Anno  IADCCX, 

4  To  pope  Clement  XI.  the  fovereign  of  the  Chriflian 
*  world,  and  of  the  republic  cf  letters,  who  from  his  innate 
4  genercfity,  taking  this  feminary  of  learning  under  his  pro- 
4  teclien,  honoured  the  Cafanatan  library  with  additional 
4  ornaments  ;  reftored  the  Holen  or  lacerated  books  and  ma- 
4  nuferipts,  and  pronounced  fentence  of  excommunication 
4  ao-ainft  thofe  who  fhould  Heal  or  tear  them  for  the  future  ; 

O  •  u 

4  permitted  heretical  and  foi bidden  books  to  be  preferved 
4  here  ;  and  honoured  this  temple,  facred  to  wifdom  and 
4  virtue,  more  than  once  with  his  pretence,  the  vicarious 
4  majefty  of  the  Deity,  the  order  of  Predicants,  from  a  grate- 

„  Q^2  4  ful 
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c  ful  fenfe  of  their  infinite  obligation,  erected  this  memorial 
*  in  the  year  1710.’ 


In  this  convent  arc  fome  good  paintings  to  be  feen.  Here 
are  conftantly  maintained  a  hundred  and  fifty  monks,  exclu- 
five  of  foreigners  belonging  to  the  order.  The  building 
is  .fix  ftories  high  ;  but  fome  of  them  are  very  low,  which 
occafions  this  fpacious  edifice  to  make  but  a  mean  appearance. 

Inquifition  Here  the  formidable  court  of  inquifition,  which  is  deteft- 
ed  by  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Roman-catholics,  is  held 
every  Wednefday  ;  the  general  of  the  Dominican  order  al¬ 
ways  prefiding  there  next  to  the  bifhops.  Three  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  holy,  or  rather  infernal  office,  fit  every  week ; 
the  firft  at  the  palace  of  the  inquifition,  the  fecond  at  the 
convent  alia  Minerva,  where  the  procefies  are  digefted  into 
order  to  be  laid  before  his  holinefs  at  the  third  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  is  held  at  the  palace  where  the  pope  refides. 
The  number  of  cardinal-inquifitors  is  not  fixed  ;  but  there 
are  generally  twelve  or  more,  and  thefe  are  affifted  by  feve- 
ral  divines  and  officers.  However,  the  Italians  know  better 
than  to  intrull:  this  tribunal  with  fuch  an  enormous  power 
as  is  exercifed  with  fuch  arbitrary  rigour  and  cruelty  in  Spain 
and  Portugal. 


Singular  in- 
ftance  of 
mildnefs. 


They  abate  much  of  their  ffridlnefs  towards  foreigners  in 
particular,  or  any  perfons  belonging  to  cardinals  and  foreign 
miniffiers.  The  marquis  de  Monteleone,  when  he  was  am- 
bafiador  from  Spain  at  the  Hague,  told  baron  Forftner,  that 
while  a  nephew  of  cardinal  Imperiali  was  playing  at  a  public 
billiard-table  (if  I  mifiake  not  at  Genoa)  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  reading  a  long  article  in  the  news-paper  about 
the  pope  ;  the  young  gentleman  happened  to  mil's  his  anta- 
gonifPs  ball,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  play  one  is  always  for 
laying  the  blame  upon  another,  he  laid  in  a  pet,  Avcc  vo- 
'trc  ftiutu  Pape  vous  me  f altes  per  are  le  jeu  ;  6  You  made  me 
6  lofe  the  game  with  your  foolifh  pope.’  It  was  not  long 
before  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  inquifitors  ;  but  the  offender 
being  related  to  a  cardinal  with  whom  it  was  not  prudent 
to  quarrel,  an  account  of  the  affair  was  communicated  to 
his  eminence,  who  had  it  hufhed  up.  Sometime  after  he 
fent  for  his  nephew,  and  having  expreffed  himfelf  entirely 
fatisfied  with  his  condudt,  bid  him  recoiled!  whether  he  had 
any  enemies  about  him,  and  whether  he  had  not  fpoken  too 
freely  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  king  of  France  ?  Thefe 
and  other  queftions  being  anfwercd  in  the  negative,  the  car¬ 
dinal 
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dinal  proceeded  to  alk  him,  if  he  had  not  been  wanting  in 
a  due  regard  to  the  pope  himfelf  ?  Upon  this,  the  flip  of  his 
tongue  at  Genoa  immediately  occurred  to  him,  and  he  re- 
plied,  he  never  had  ;  except  that  once  in  the  heat  of  play, 
fomething  difrefpedtful  might  have  efcaped  him.  Hereupon 
the  cardinal  doled  the  expoftulation  with  this  advice  :  c  \  ou 
c  may  think  what  you  will  of  the  pope  ;  but  it  is  neither 
c  neceflary  nor  prudent  always  to  fpeak  your  mind.’  I  men¬ 
tion  this  llory  as  a  caution  to  others. 

The  palace  of  the  inquifition,  together  with  the  prifon  Palace  of 
for  the  unhappy  objeds  of  its  difpleafure,  is  in  another  part the  inTJlfi- 
of  the  city,  not  far  from  St.  Peter’s.  As  for  what  palTes tlon* 
within  this  place,  it  is  no  lefs  a  fecret  at  Rome,  than  the 
tranfadions  in  the  feraglio  are  at  Conftantinople.  There 
are  boards  placed  before  mold  of  the  windows,  like  thole 
in  a  great  many  nunneries,  fo  that  the  light  comes  in  only 
at  the  upper  part. 

The  bleiling  and  curfing  of  printed  books  likewife  depend  inciex  pur- 
chiefly  on  the  Dominicans  ;  the  Maeftro  del  Sacro  Palazzo,  gatorius. 
without  whole  permifion  no  book  is  to  be  printed,  nor  read 
when  prohibited,  being  of  this  order;  as  is  alfo  the  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Congregratione  dell’  Indice,  whofe  licence  muft 
be  obtained  for  reading' a  prohibited  book,  even  without  the 
Roman  territories.  The  council  of  Trent  was  the  firft 
which  publifhed  an  Index  librorum  prohibitorum ,  or  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  prohibited  books,  and  of  the  dangerous  palTages  in 
books  otherwife  permitted  to  be  read  ;  and  this  is  done  from 
time  to  time  by  the  congrcgatio  indicts.  With  what  delibe¬ 
ration  and  judgment  this  is  done,  appears  from  one  inftance, 
among  feveral  others,  of  an  inquifitor  who,  in  a  book  writ-  Ignorance  of 
ten  by  Naudaeus,  expunged  thefe  words,  Virgo  fata  eß  ;  i.  e. 

4  Thus  fpoke  the  virgin  ;’  with  this  addition,  Propofitio  h<z- 
retica ;  nam  non  datur  fatum  ;  c  An  heretical  proportion  ; 
c  there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  fate.’ 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the 
Dominican  garden,  was  found  a  pyramid,  embellifhed  with  Obelifk  near 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ;  but  many  of  them  are  damaged.  s-  Ma.rlä 
The  height  of  it  is  twenty-three  Roman  palmi ,  or  about PraMinerva* 
fixteen  or  feventeen  feet.  In  1667,  this  pyramid  was  fet 
up,  by  order  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  before  the  church  ofS. 

Maria  fopra  Minerva ;  and  Bernini,  by  a  happy  fancy, 
placed  it  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  finely  executed  by 
himfelf.  On  the  pedeftal  are  thefe  two  inferiptions  ; 

0.3  Vatercm 
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Maria  de* 
Monti. 


S.  Maria  in 
NrtViceila. 


!, 

Veter em  Obeltfcum 
Falladis  Mgyypt'ue  monun  entum 
E  tcllure  erutwn , 

Et  in  Minerva  dim , 

Nunc  D  eip arcs  Genitricis 
Fora  er  e  Ci  um  y 

Divines  Sapientia  Allen  ander  VII. 

Dedicavit  Anno  Salutis 

MDCLXVIL 

‘  This  cbclifk,  an  ancient  monument  of  Egyptian  (kill, 
£  was  by  order  of  Alexander  VII,  removed  from  among  the 
6  ruins,  where  it  had  laid  buried ;  erected  in  the  fquare  for-» 
c  merly  called  by  the  name  of  Minerva,  but  now  of  the 
6  virgin-mother  of  God  ;  and  dedicated  to  the  divine  wiE 

*  dpm  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  i66y.’ 

II, 

Sapientis  AEgypti 
InfcuJptas  Obeiijco  figuras , 

Ab  Elephanto  belluarum  fortijjima 
gejlari  quifquis  hie  vides , 

Documentum  intellige 
Rob  iß  es  mentis  ejje 
Soli  dam  Japientiam  Jußinere , 

1  Whoever  thou  art  that  beholdeft  this  obelifk,  engraven 

*  with  the  emblems  of  Egyptian  wifdom,  fupported  by  an 

*  elephant,  the  flrongefl  of  all  animals,  let  it  be  a  leühn  to 
c  thee,  that  a  found  and  vigorous  mind  is  the  only  bafis  able 
c  to  fupport  true  wifdom  and  folid  learning.’ 

S.  Maria  de?  Monti,  called  fo,  though  it  lies  in  a  valley, 
from  the  Efquiiine,  V  iminal,  and  Quirinal  hills,  with  which 
it  is  furrounded,  is  a  tine  Erudlure,  and  particularly  deferves 
feeing,  for  its  exquifite  paintings. 

S.  Maria  in  Navicella  has  fome  good  paintings  in  frefcoy 
by  Julio  Romano  and  Perino  del  Vago.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  marble  boat  placed  before  the  church,  and  laid  to  be 
p  votive  piece,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  deliverance  in  a 
ftorm.  T'his  church  is  generally  kept  fhut,  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  being  very  thin  of  inhabitants. 

S.  Maria 
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S.  Maria  Nuova  is  alfo  called  S.  Francefca  Rxunana,  that  s’  Maria 
faint  being  buried  here  in  a  moft  fplendid  tomb  of  jafper  Nuuva’ 
and  other  gems,  and  of  which  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  Ber¬ 
nini  was  the  artifl  who  made  it.  On  the  right-hand  to¬ 
wards  the  altar  are  two  blocks  of  marble,  kept  within  an 
iron-work,  and  on  them  two  cavities,  which  are  pretended 
to  be  the  imprefTions  of  St.  Peter’s  knees,  as  appears  by  this 
infcription  : 


In  queße  pietre  pofe  le  ginochla  S.  Pietro ,  quando  i  Demonii 
pert.  Simon  Mago  per  aria. 

c  On  thefe  Hones  St.  Peter  kneeled,  when  the  devils  car- 
‘  ried  Simon  Magus  through  the  air.’ 


This  is  grounded  on  the  {lory  of  Simon  Magus  flying  in 
the  air  before  the  emperor  Nero,  till  at  St.  Peter’s  order  he 
fell  down,  and  in  a  few  days  after  expired.  Before  the  al¬ 
tar  {land  two  angels  holding  the  lamps.  Over  the  altar  is  Anctherpic- 
a  pidlure  of  the  blefied  Virgin,  as  is  pretended,  by  St.  Luke,  y^gin  Mary 
of  which  abundance  of  fabulous  {lories  are  related.  Here  is  by  St.  Luke, 
alfo  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XI.  v/ith  a  fine  baßo-relievo  of  his  Monument 
public  entry,  when  he  removed  the  papal  feat  from  Avig-  ^GreSory 
non  to  Rome.  This  was  too  advantageous  a  circumftance 
to  the  latter  not  to  be  commemorated  by  an  infcription, 
which  was  ere&ed  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  is  as 
follows  : 

Chr.  Sal. 

Gregorio  XL  Lemovicenß ,  humanitate ,  dolfrina ,  pietateque 
admirabili ,  qui  ut  Italia  feditionibus  labor  anti  mederetur ,  fe- 
de?7L  Pontificiajn  Avenionem  diu  tranßatam  Divino  ajßatus  Nu- 
mine ,  hominumque  maximo  plaufu ,  poß  annos  feptuaginta  Ro - 
mam  felicitur  reduxit ,  Pont,  fui  anno  VII. 

S.  P.  £>.  R. 

7  antes  Religionis  iff  Beneficii  non  immemor ,  Gregorio  XIII. 

Pont.  opt.  Max.  comprobante ,  Anno  ab  Orbe  redempto 
M.D.L XXXIV.  Pof. 


‘  To  Gregory  XI.  a  native  of  Limoges,  eminent  for  his 
piety,  learning,  and  humanity,  who,  to  appeafe  the  com¬ 
motions  which  were  raging  all  over  Italy,  by  divine  in- 
fpiration,  and  with  the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the  people, 
made  Rome  once  more  the  papal  feat,  in  the  feventh  year 
of  his  pontificate,  after.  Avignon  had  enjoyed  that  honour 

(^4  *  for 
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e  for  the  fpace  of  feventy  years  ;  the  city  of  Pvome,  from  a 
c  grateful  fenfe  of  fo  great  a  benefit,  and  in  veneration  of 
c  the  piety  of  that  excellent  pope,  have,  under  the  aufpices 
c  of  Chrift,  and  with  the  approbation  of  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
(  eredled  this  monument  in  the  year  of  the  redemption  of 
6  the  v/orld  1584.’ 

The  church  itfelf  was  part  of  the  court  of  Nero’s  golden 
palace  facing  the  fquare,  where  are  Hill  to  be  feen  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  the  temple  of  Peace. 

In  S.  Maria  della  Pace  are  to  be  feen  feveral  celebrated 
paintings,  which  yet  feem  not  to  be  preferved  with  the 
greateft  care.  In  the  firft  chapel  on  the  right-hand  of  the 
entrance  are  four  pieces  in  frejco ,  by  Raphael,  reprefenting 
two  prophets  and  two  fifiyls  ;  and  oppofite  to  thefe  four 
other  pieces,  bv  Timoteo  della  Vite  cTUrbino,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Raphael.  In  this  church  are  alfo  fome 
fine  pieces  by  V  icenzo  del  B-ofti,  and  Balthafar  Peruzzi  ; 
a  nativity  of  Chrift,  with  the  adoration. of  the  fhepherds,  by 
Girol.  Seimoncttu  ;  and  an  annunciation  by  Carlo  Maratti. 
On  the  high  altar  is  one  of  the  pretended  feven  pidlures  of 
the  V  irgin  Mary,  by  St.  Luke.  The  two  marble  ftatues  of 
Peace  and  Juftice  to  be  feen  here,  are  by  Stephano  Ma- 
derno. 

S.  Maria  della  Pieta  in  Campo  Santo  is  particulary  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  pope’s  Swifs  guard  ;  and  it  is  alfo  their  bu¬ 
rial-place.  On  the  high  altar  is  a  piece  of  the  defeent  froni 
the  crofs,  by  Caravaggio ;  and  on  the  left-hand  the  flagel¬ 
lation  of  Chrift,  by  Francefco  Fiamingo.  The  church-yard 
is  fo  full  of  tombs,  that  it  would  take  up  fome  hours  to  run 
over  the  epitaphs  ;  but  more  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Alveri,  entitled  Romain  ogni  ßatG.  One  of  the  epitaphs  is 
as  follows,  which  I  have  transcribed,  as  the  thought  is 
fiomethin  2:  uncommon  : 

Fleres ,  ft  fires  unum ,  tua  tempera ,  menfem  ; 

Rides,  cum  non  fit  forfifian  una  dies . 

‘  If  a  month  was  to  put  a  period  to  your  life,  you  would 
c  weep  ;  and  yet  you  laugh,  though  you  are  not  certain  of 
c  a  day.’ 

Concerning  the  fpot  on  which  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  Hands, 
there  is  a  fabulous  tradition  that  the  afhes  of  Nero  were  bu- 
2  ried 
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ried  there,  and  that  from  them  was  produced  a  large  hafel- 
tree,  which  immediately  became  the  haunt  of  feveral  evil 
fpirits,  till  pope  Pafcal  II.  in  his  great  wildom,  ordered  the 
afhes  to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  mifehiefs  occafioned  by  fuch  a  rendezvous  of 
devils,  as  is  certified  in  a  long  infeription  on  the  pavement 
of  the  church,  where  the  hafel-tree  formerly  grew.  Near 
it,  on  the  left-hand,  is  a  monument  of  Afcanius  Maria 
Sforza,  and  oppofite  to  it  is  the  monument  of  cardinal  Baffi. 
Both  are  of  white  marble,  with  curious  bajjo-relievö* s,  and 
were  done  by  Andrea  Sanfovino  ;  and  on  the  monument  of 
the  latter  is  a  Ifatue  of  a  woman,  which  to  me  appears  to 
reprefent  Virtue,  whofe  drapery  cannot  be  fufficiently  ad¬ 
mired.  The  marble  fkeleton,  reprefenting  death,  and  the 
tomb  made  by  Giov.  Baptifta  Gifleni  for  himfelf,  are  like— 


"Johannes  Baptißa  Gifienus ,  Romanus  ^ 

Sed  Orbis  civis  potiufquam  Viator 
Cum  Sigifmundi  III.  Uladiflai  IV. 
ac  Johannis  Cafmiri  I. 

Polonies  &  Succics  Regum 
Architect  us  non  uno  in  Cap  it  olio  fuit , 
Omnia  bona  ut  mala  fecum  tulit 
Domum  hie  queer ens  brevem ,  alibi  esternanj.^ 
Suis  edoCius  fioribus ,  pomis  ac  montibus 
I  it  am  non  modo  caducam  effe,  fed  fiuxam  \ 
Ea  Jeje  vivens  expreßit  imagine 
Efuam  non  nifi  pulvis  &  umbra  finger  it , 
Memor  vero  hominem  e  plafiica  natum 
Hec  artis  Jues  vefiigia  fixit  in  lapidey 
Sed  pc  de  mo  x -temp  or  is  conterenda  ; 

Ita  mortis  juts  obdurejeens  in  victoria 
Ut  ilium  captivam  ac  jaxcam  fecerit  \ 
Pictures ,  Sculptures  &  Architectures 
TCmplici  in  pugna  nulli  daturus  palmam 
'Judex  non  integer  fiißus  in  paries. 

Anno  MDCLX.  Juum  agebat  LXXmum 
Cum  hecc  inter  rudiment  a  pres  l  uderet^ 

Per  eg  it  tandem  extremum  an.  JV1DCLXXII. 
A  Te  nee  plfiufus  exaCturus  nec  planCtus. 


In  exitu 
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*  John  Baptifla  Gifleni,  a  native  of  Rome,  and  rather  a 
c  citizen  of  the  world  than  a  traveller  in  it,  having  been 
c  the  architect  of  feveral  capital  buildings  to  Sigifmund  III* 
€  Uladiflaus  IV.  and  John  Cafimir  I.  kings  of  Poland  and 
c  Sweden,  carried  his  good  and  ill  qualities  with  him,  feeking 
‘  an  habitation  of  a  fhort  duration  here,  but  an  eternal 
‘  manfion  in  another  world.  Taught  by  the  fhort-liv’d 
‘  flowers,  fruit,  See.  which  he  fo  well  imitated,  that  this 
‘  life  is  fhort  and  continually  running  to  decay ;  he  carved 
c  his  image  while  living,  and  being  fenfible  he  was  but 
e  meer  dull,  a  fhadow,  he  made  ufe  of  flone  as  a  more  du- 

*  rable  material  for  this  fpecimen  of  his  art ;  but  even  this 
c  will  at  lafl:  be  deffroyed  by  all-devouring  time.  Grown 
6  bold  by  this  vi&ory  over  death,  he  took  him  prifoner, 

*  and  fixed  him  in  Hone.  He  equally  excelled  in  painting, 
c  fculpture,  and  architecture,  fo  that  a  connoifleur  would 
c  be  dubious  for  which  of  thefe  arts  he  was  mojj  celebrated, 
‘  while  he  deferved  the  palm  in  all  the  three.  He  lirfl: 
c  fketched  out  this  performance  as  an  amufement  in  the 
c  year  1660,  when  he  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
c  and  finifhed  the  courfe  of  his  life  in  1672.  Reader,  he 
4  requires  neither  thy  applaufe  nor  thy  tears,  but  the  bare 
c  falutation  of  an  A  v£  at  thy  approach,  and  a  Salve  at 
c  thy  departure/ 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Chigi  family  are  fome  good  paint¬ 
ings,  and  at  every  corner  of  it  is  a  line  marble  ftatue  ;  thofe 
of  Elija  and  Jcnah  were  done  by  Lorenzetto,  from  a  de- 
fign  of  Raphael’s,  and  the  two  others  with  the  monument 
bv  Bernini-  In  the  pompous  chapel  in  this  church  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Cibo  family,  are  twelve  pillars  of  giallo  antico , 
and  likewife  a  great  many  pieces  of  fculpture  in  green  mar¬ 
ble,  with  three  pidfures,  of  which  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Laurence,  and  that  of  St.  Barbara,  are  exquifite  pieces. 
Among  feveral  other  monuments  in  this  church,  there  is 
one  with  the  following  epitaph  : 
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Camilla  Bonvifia  Lucenß 
Nobili  täte  Generis ,  forma  corporis , 
Morum  amabilitate ,  Pudicitiä , 
Prudentid ,  Religione ,  admirabili 
Vincentius  Parcntius 
Advocatus  Conßßorialis , 

Conjux  Conjugi  unanimi , 

Lfuacum  triginta  fex  annos 
nullt s  unquam  eventis 
Ne  leviter  quidem  tentata  concordia  vixit , 
mccßißl  pof 

Vixit  annos  LI II.  obiit  anno  MDLXXIX \ 


4  To  the  memory  of  Camilla  Bonvifia,  a  native  of  Lucca, 

4  who,  to  the  noblenefs  of  her  extraction  and  the  beauty  of 
4  her  perfon,  added  a  dignity  by  the  elegance  of  her  man- 
4  ners,  by  her  modefty,  prudence,  and  religion  ;  her  affeo 
4  tionate  and  inconlolable  hufbandVincentio  Parenti,  acon- 
4  fifforial  counfellor,  who  lived  with  her  thirty  years  in  a 
4  variety  of  events,  yet  without  the  leafl  breach  or  inter- 
4  ruption  of  a  perfect  harmony,  railed  this  monument.  She 
4  lived  fifty-three  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1579. ? 

There  are  two  churches  of  the  name  of  S.  Maria  in  Por-  s.  Maria  ia 
tico,  of  which  that  in  campitelli ,  or  the  new  church,  is  the  Portlco 
principal.  In  this  new  church,  among  others,  are  two  fine 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Altieri  family,  particularly  remark¬ 
able  for  their  marble  ornaments.  In  the  firft  are  two  coffins 
with  the  buffo  of  a  lady  on  one,  with  the  wTord  umbra ,  i.  e. 

4  a  fhade,’  and  of  a  man  on  the  other,  with  the  word  nihil , 
i.  e.  c  nothing;’  both  are  fupported  by  two  lions,  of  the 
fineff  red  porphyry,  without  any  of  thofe  white  fpecks  ufually 
feen  in  that  valuable  ffone.  In  the  other  chapel  are  two  re¬ 
markable  pillars  of  marmo  fiorito ,  or  flowered  marble,  each 
of  one  Angle  block,  though  twelve  feet  in  circumference, 
and  about  twenty-five  in  height. 

In  S.  Maria  Regina  Coeli  alia  Lungara  the  tabernacle  on  s. Marla  Re¬ 
ihe  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the  embellifhments  of  lapis  gina  c«li. 
lazuli  and  other  gems,  and  alfo  the  ivory  baßb-relievo’ s 
and  twilled  pillars  of  white  agate.  The  pavement  before 
the  altar  is  an  elegant  inlaid  work  of  white  and  grey  marble. 

The  church  belongs  to  the  Carmelite  nuns,  and  is  fpiendid- 
ly  decorated  by  the  munificence  of  princefs  Anna  Colonna, 
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wife  to  prince  Taddeo  Barberino,  who  has  alfo  a  fuperb 
monument  here. 

S.  Maria  della  Scala  belongs  to  the  Carmelite  monks. 
Here  is  a  fine  tabernacle  with  fluted  pillars  of  oriental  ala- 
baHer,  and  the  capitals  of  gilt  bronze  ;  here  are  alfo  fome 
good  paintings  by  Arpino,  Luca,  Palma,  and  others. 

Under  this  church  twelve  hundred  and  three  martyrs  lie 
interred,  being  part  of  the  forty  thoufand  ChriHian  fiaves 
employed  in  building  Dioclefian’s  baths. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Tranfpontina  are  two  pillars 
of  a  very  hard  kind  of  marble,  called  breccia ,  to  which  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  faid  to  have  been  faftened  when  they 
were  fcourged  in  Nero’s  reign.  The  altar,  among  other  or¬ 
naments,  is  adorned  with  eight  pillars  of  Sicilian  jafper. 

In  the  place  where  at  prefent  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
TranHevere  ftands,  the  ancient  Romans  had  their  Taberna 
Meritoria ,  or  an  hofpital  for  decayed  foldiers.  On  the  day 
of  ChrifPs  birth  a  fpring  of  oil  is  faid  to  have  burlt  forth  on 
the  fpot  where  at  prefent  Hands  the  high  altar. 

Near  St.  Fermian’s  altar  are  three  round  black  Hones 
with  thefe  words  inferibed  on  them,  Hi  lapides  pedibus  Mar- 
tyru?ri  alligabantur ,  i.  e.  4  T  hefe  Hones  ufed  to  be  tied  to 
4  the  martyrs  feet,’  which  I  look  upon  to  have  been  antique 
weights.  The  pavement  of  this  church,  efpecially  that 
about  the  high  altar,  is  of  fine  inlaid  work  ;  its  tabernacle 
is  alfo  remarkable  for  four  porphyry  pillars.  In  the  tribuna 
is  a  great  deal  of  mofaic  work.  On  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  Philip  de  Alencon,  bifhop  of  Oflia,  is  an  excellent 
baffo-relievo  of  white  marble,  containing  no  lefs  than  twen¬ 
ty  human  figures  with  this  infeription : 

Francorum  genitus  Reglern  de  ßirpe  Philippus 
Alenconiades  Hoftue ,  titulaius  ab  urbe , 

Ecclefice  Cardo  tantd  virtute  reluxit 

Ut  Jua  fupplicibus  cumulentur  marmora  votis , 

Anno  milleno.  C.  quater  adde  fed  /.  ter, 
üccukuit  qua  luce  Dei  pia  Virgoque  Mater. 

4  Philip  de  Alencon,  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  cardi- 
4  nal  bifhop  of  OHia,  a  bright  luminary  of  the  church,  and 
4  whofe  effulgent  virtues,  fince  his  death  bring  to  his  tomb 
4  crowds  of  fuppliants,  died  in  the  year  1403,  on  the  farqe 
4  day  of  the  year  as  the  bleffed  virgin  mother  of  Gcd  expired.’ 
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•  In  this  church  are  twenty-three  large  pillars,  each  of 
which  were  cut  out  of  a  fingle  block  of  oriental  granate  ; 
the  twenty-fourth  was  carried  by  the  devil  as  far  as  Prague, 
according  to  the  vulgar  tradition.  In  a  chapel  near  the 
tribuna  is  a  very  remarkable  picture  of  a  child  firewing 
flowers  ;  it  is  the  work  of  Domenico  Zampieri,  much  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  name  of  Domenichino.  His  mafter-piece  at , 

Rome  is  on  the  ceiling  of  this  church,  being  the  afiiimp- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  where  her  majeftic,  exulting, 
and  yet  modeft  countenance,  together  with  the  looks  of  the 
angels  exprefling  their  eagernefs  to" attend  her,  give  the  be¬ 
holder  an  inconceivable  pleafure. 

In  the  portico  before  the  church  are  four  granate  pillars, 
and  on  the  right-hand  a  large  done  coffin  with  fcriptural 
pieces  in  bajj'o -relievo.  The  infeription  fhews  it  to  have 
been  brought  here  from  cardinal  Carpegni’s  houfe  in  the 
year  1707. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  e  S.  Gregorio  in  Vallicella  is  alfo  ^  ManaeS, 
called  the  New  Church,  and  belongs  to  the  fathers  of  the  valficclTal^ 
oratory.  This  church  affords  a  great  deal  of  entertainment 
to  cormoifleurs  in  painting ;  particularly  in  the  dome,  where 
the  Rate  of  the  blefled  is  exquifitely  painted  by  Pietro  di 
Cortona.  The  burial  of  Chrift  by  Michael  Angelo  Cara¬ 
vaggio,  *  in  the  fecond  chapel  on  the  right-hand,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  Rubens  on  the  high  altar,  are  alfo  admi¬ 
rable  pieces.  The  chapel  of  St.  Philip  Neri  is  all  over  in¬ 
laid  with  marble,  agate,  mother-of-pearl,  and  precious  ftones. 

The  faint’s  body  lies  under  the  altar. 

In  the  adjoining  convent  is  a  library  conflfling  of  twenty 
thoufand  volumes. 

It  were  an  endlefs  talk  to  give  a  defeription  of  all  the 
churches  in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet  none 
of  them  want  a  numerous  train  of  votaries  ;  but  it  is  fome- 
thing  Angularly  abl'urd,  that  many  who  place  a  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  particular  Virgin  Mary  of  this  church,  give 
themfelves  little  concern  about  any  of  the  other  Mary’s  ;  as 
if  inftead  of  one  there  were  feveral  mothers  of  Chrift,  and 
as  if  each  of  them  could  be  of  no  efredtual  fervice  but  in 
one  particular  cafe.  I  (hall  conclude  with  the  fineft  of  the 

*  Michael  Caravaggio  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  his  brother  Polidore 
•Caravaggio  who  was  admitted  as  chevalier  lervant  at  Malta  ;  both  were 
ingenious  painters.  Polidore  returning  from  Scilly  to  Rome  in  the  year 
1 54-3  >  was  robbed  and  murdered  by  his  own  fervant,  and  afterwards  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  cathedral  of  MelTina, 
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churches  called  by  her  name,  viz.  Madonna  della  Vittorio , 
i.  e.  c  our  lady  of  victory, ’  belonging  to  the  Carmelites. 
This  church  was  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  ;  but  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  wrought  a  great  miracle 
in  a  battle  againft  the  heretics  on  the  white  mountains  near 
Prague  in  1621,  being  brought  hither,  the  name  of  it  was 
altered.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  the  monks  here  are  not 
without  a  pi&ure  of  that  memorable  adtion.  The  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  flands  over  the  high  altar,  glittering  with 
gems  prefented  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  &c.  to  an  immenfe 
value.  The  pidture  in  the  firft  chapel  on  the  right-hand,  of 
the  penitent  Mary  Magdalen,  is  by  Mercati,  and  in  the  fe- 
cond  chapel  are  fome  line  pieces  by  Domenichino,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  out  the  child  Jefus  to  St. 
Francis.  In  St.  Stephen’s  chapel  are  four  beautiful  green 
pillars  and  a  white  marble  bajjb-relievo  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
manger,  with  the  fhepherds  worfhiping  him,  and  fome  fine 
flatues  by  Domenico  ;  particularly  one  which  is  extremely 
natural,  reprefenting  the  child  Jefus  in  the  Virgin’s  lap. 

In  St.  Therefa’s  chapel  are  to  be  feen  a  great  quantity 
of  fine  negro  antico ,  the  marble  buffs  of  fix  cardinals  of  the 
Carnaro  family,  together  with  the  ffatue  of  this  faint  and 
of  an  angel  descending  to  her,  both  by  Bernini,  who  drew 
the  plan  of  the  whole  chapel.  The  faint  is  reprefented  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  trance,  and  was  by  the  artiff  himlelf  always  looked 
upon  as  his  maffer-piece  ;  and  all  connoiffeurs  own  it  to  be 
an  incomparable  work.  What  chiefly  recommends  the  next 
chapel,  befides  a  piece  of  the  crucifixion  by  Guido  Rheni, 
are  the  rich  ornaments  of  lapis  lazuli  and  other  gems. 
This  church  is  indeed  but  fmall,  but  in  fine  marble,  paint¬ 
ing,  gilding,  &c.  is  inferior  to  very  few.  In  the  convent 
treafury  is  an  amber  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  made  of  a 
Angle  piece,  though  above  a  fpan  high,  and  was  a  prefent 
from  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  ;  the  face  and  the  infant  Jefus 
are  of  ivory.  Here  is  alfo  the  golden  crown,  prelented  to 
the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II.  in  which,  befides  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  is  a  fapphire  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hafel  nut.  A 
Pieta ,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  dead  Chrift,  in  ivory,  on 
a  ground  of  oriental  jai'per,  is  a  moil  exquifite  piece.  The 
battle  of  the  white  mountain  near  Prague  againft  the  Pro- 
teftants  is  painted  in  four  large  pictures,  and  hung  in  the 
fame  room,  together  with  that  of  the  Carmelite  monk  Do¬ 
menico  di  Giefu  Maria,  who  is  faid  to  have  found  this 
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wonder  working  image  at  Strachonitz,  a  fmall  town  in 
Bohemia,  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  the  heretics  hav¬ 
ing  torn  out  its  eyes.  In  the  burying-vault  lies  a  prince 
of  the  elecfor  of  Bavaria’s  family,  who  died  here  fome  years 
ago.  Here  is  alio  to  be  feen  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
convent,  whofe  fkin,  by  the  drvnefs  of  the  place,  adheres 
fo  clofely  to  the  bones,  that  they  flill  remain  in  their  na¬ 
tural  pofition,  though  he  lay  buried  in  the  vault  for  feveral 
years.  Thcfe  and  the  other  curiofities  here  may  be  feen  for 
about  two  paoli.* 

II  fagro  monte  della  Pieta  was  inflituted  to  prevent  the  Excellent m- 
extortions  of  ufurers,  by  which  the  diffreffes  of  the  poor  in  "fury 
other  countries  are  fo  extremely  aggravated.  Here  any  one 
receives  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  his  pledge  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  exceed  thirty  fcud'i ,  or  crowns,  he  pays  no  inte- 
reff ;  but  if  it  be  above  that  fum,  only  two  per  cent,  is  re¬ 
quired.  In  cafe  eighteen  months  elapfe  before  the  pledge  be 
redeemed,  it  is  publickly  fold,  and  the  over-plus  is  referved 
for  the  owner  of  the  pledge.  This  fale,  however,  may  be 
prevented  only  by  renewing  the  obligation,  which  is  done 
without  trouble  or  charges.  For  fupporting  this  founda¬ 
tion,  which,  befides  being  a  relief  to  the  poor,  affords  a 
fubfiffance  to  no  fmall  number  of  people,  legacies  have  been 
left  by  the  popes  and  other  perfons  of  rank.  There  is  alfo 
a  particular  fraternity  for  the  management  of  this  office.  In 
the  chapel  or  oratorio  is  a  good  piece  of  fculpture  in  marble, 
by  Domenico  Guidi,  of  a  Madonna  della  Pieta ,  or  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  with  a  dead  Chrifl  in  her  lap.  Here  is  a  bajjo- 
relievo  by  Theodon,  reprefenting  Jofeph  furnifhing  the 
Egyptians  with  corn  in  the  time  of  the  famine,  and  ano¬ 
ther  by  Le  Gros,  of  Tobias  lending  ten  pounds  to  Gabel. 

Nothing  can  be  more  appofite  than  the  groupes  in  this 
baffo-relievo  ;  one  is  telling  out  money,  another  working  a 
receipt,  a  third  entering  it  in  a  book,  &c.  and  all  extremely 
well  expreffed.  In  other  parts  thefe  jnontes  pietatis  are  called 
lombardies ,  or  loan-chambers. 

In  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino  are  fine  paintings,  with  fome  $.  Nichdo 
pillars  of  violet  coloured  marble,  commonly  known  by  the  di  Tolentino 
name  of  pavonaceo.  At  the  altar  of  the  Gavotti  chapel  is  a 
fine  marble  bajjo-relievo  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appearing  to  a 
peafant  near  Savona,  wThich  is  a  maker-piece  of  the  famous 
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Cofmo  Fancelli.  The  Ratue  of  St.  Jofeph  on  one  fide  of 
the  altar,  was  done  by  Antonio  Raggi,  and  that  of  St.  John 
the  baptiR  on  the  other  by  Hercole  Ferrata. 

The  church  of  S.  Onofrio  is  not  without  fome  good 
paintings ;  but  what  chiefly  draws  a  foreigner  hither  is  the 
fine  view  all  over  the  city  of  Rome,  which  this  church  af¬ 
fords.  Two  monuments  exactly  refembling  each  other 
have  been  eredfed  here  by  cardinal  Francifco  Barberini,  one 
to  his  preceptor  Bernardo  Guglielmo,  and  the  other  to  the 
learned  John  Barcley.  The  widow  of  the  latter  thought  it 
injurious  and  degrading  to  her  hufband,  who,  befides  his 
extraordinary  learning,  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Scotland, 
and  equally  noble  in  his  difpofition,  that  he  fhould  be  placed 
by  the  fide  of  a  wretched  pedant,  as  {he  called  Guglielmo  ; 
fo  that  fhe  would  fain  have  demolifhed  the  monument  :  but 
that  being  out  of  her  power,  fhe  found  means,  however,  to 
carry  off  the  marble  buffo  of  her  hufband  which  had  been 
placed  on  it. 

On  the  pavement  of  this  church  is  a  flat  Rone  with  this, 
{hort  infcription : 

7 "orquati  Tajfi  ojja  hie  Jacent^ 

Hoc  ne  nefeius  ejfes  hofpes 

Fres.  hujus 

P.  X  . 

MD  CL 

Obi  it  anno  MDXCV. 

4  Here  are  depofited  the  bones  of  Torquato  Tafio.  The 
4  fraternity  belonging  to  this  church  caufed  this  Rone  to  be 
4  laid  here  in  1601,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
4  place  where  he  was  interred.  He  died  in  the  year  1595.’ 

On  the  wall  near  this  place  is  the  following  panegyric  1 
on  that  celebrated  poet : 
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<Torquati  Pajfi  Poetce , 

Heu  quantum  in  hoc  uno  nomine 
Celebritatis  ac  laudum  ! 

OJfa  hue  tranflulity  hie  condidit 
Bonif.  Card.  Bevillaqua 
Ne,  qui  volitat  vivus  per  ora  virum , 

Ejus  reliqua  parum  fplendido  locoy 
Colerenter ,  queererentur . 

Admonuit  virtutis  amor ,  admonuit 
A dv  erf  us  Patrice  alumnum,  adverfus 
Parentum  amicum  pi  etas. 

Vixit  ann.  LI.  natus  magno  florentiff.  Scec.  bono 
ann.  MDXLIV. 

Vivet  hand  fallimur  ceternum  in  hominum 
Memoria^  Admiratione ,  Cultu . 


TafTo’s  epi¬ 
taph. 


*  The  remains  of  the  poet  Torquato  Tafio  (what  fame 
4  and  glory  is  included  in  that  celebrated  name  !)  were  re- 
c  moved  hither,  and  interred  by  Boniface,  cardinal  Bevil- 
c  laqua,  left  he,  whofe  immortal  reputation  is  fpread 
4  throughout  the  world,  fhould  lie  obfeurely  in  fome  unwor- 
4  thy  place.  The  love  of  virtue ;  a  regard  to  his  compa- 
4  triot,  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  duty  to  his  pa- 
4  rents,  induced  him  to  beftow  this  honour  on  their  deceafed 
4  friend.  He  was  born  in  the  happy  year  1544,  and  in  an 
4  age  of  diftinguiftied  glory  ;  and  died  in  the  51ft  year  of 
4  his  age  :  but  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  wrill  for 
4  ever  live  in  the  remembrance,  efteem,  and  admiration  of 
4  mankind.’ 


I  ftiall  here  add  the  infeription  on  Alexander  Guido’s  mo-  Alexander 
nument,*  who  was  extremely  defirous  of  being  buried  near  Guido. 
Tafto,  which  has  in  fome  meafure  been  complied  with. 

*  Guido’s  life,  with  feveral  pieces  of  his  poetry,  wras  publiftied  by 
Crefcem-Beni  at  Venice,  1731. 
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Alexandro  Guido,  Patricio  Picinenft , 

Lyr  ‘ua  Po'efis  Cultori  Celeberrimo , 

Eruditorum  laudibus ,  Urbis  plaufu , 

Magnorum  Principum  familiar itate 
ac  honoribus  tiluflri, 
fhti,  dum  maximi  SSmi  Pontificis 
Clementis  XI. 

Sacris  homiliis  Italico  carmine  d&nandis 
incumberet , 

fub  onere  fplendidi ffimo 
in  Tufculand  civitate 
acerbo  interceptus  fato 
Gloria  potius  quajn  dierunf plenus  occubuit . 

Ludovicus  ex  Principibus  Mirandola , 

Pit.  S.  Syhejlri  in  Capite  Prefb.  S.  R.  E. 

Cardinalis  Picus ,  Apoßolici  Palatii 
Prafeftus, 

Annuente  Pontifice , 

Hue  tranflato  tumulatoque  corpore , 

Ut ,  quod  ille  in  votis  habuerat , 

Prope  Magnos  Porquati  cineres 
conquiefceret , 

Monumentum  pofuit . 

Obi  it  die  XII.  'fund 
MDCCXIL 

/Etatis  files  ann.  LXIII. 

)  •  -  - 
4  In  memory  of  Alexander  Guido ,  of  a  noble  family  in 
Ticini,  illuftrious  for  his  lyric  poetry,  which  gained  him 
the  praifes  of  the  learned,  the  applaufe  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  and  the  friendfhip  of  feveral  princes  ;  whilft  his 
poetic  genius  was  taken  up  in  tranflating  into  Italian  verfe 
the  homilies  of  pope  Clement  XI.  this  glorious  work  was 
interrupted  by  relentlefs  fate  at  Tufculum,  where  he  died 
full  of  glory,  rather  than  full  of  days.  Lewis,  one  of  the 
princes  of  Mirandola,  titular  prieft  of  St.  Silvefter,  cardi¬ 
nal  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  prefedl  of  the  apo- 
ftolical  palace,  with  die  gracious  approbation  of  his  holi- 
nefs,  eredted  this  monument,  having  firft  removed  the 
body  and  interred  it  here,  in  compliance  with  the  ardent 
wifh  of  the  deceafed,  which  was  to  lie  near  the  afhes  of 
the  renowned  Taffo.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1712, 
in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.’ 

Six 
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Six  of  pope  Clement  the  eleventh’s  homilies,  which  are  ^“mentghd 
read  on  feveral  feftivals  before  the  cardinals  in  St.  Peter’s  hoSej,* 
church,  have  been  rendered  into  Italian  verfe  by  Alexander 
Guido,  and  a  feventh  by  Bernardino  Perfecto,  which  are 
all  publilhed.  The  original  language  in  which  they  Wrere 
delivered  was  Latin  ;  but  they  are  tranflated  into  mod  of 
the  European  languages.  The  whole  number  of  them  is 
twenty-eight,  and  a  very  pompous  impreffion  of  the  Italian 
tranflation  was  publiihed  at  Rome  in  1722,  in  folio. 

L’Ofpitio  de’Poveri  Faneiulli  di  S.  Michele  aRipa Grande,  L’Ofpiuodi 
or  the  hofpital  for  poor  children,  is  luch  a  large  building,  S.  Michele, 
that  the  front  towards  the  Tiber  is  an  hundred  paces  long  ; 
and  it  is  four  (lories  high.  This  is  a  mod  admirable  foun-  for  orphans, 
dation  for  bringing  up  orphans,  who  are  allowed  to  choofe 
their  trade  ;  and  when  they  are  twenty  years  old,  and  able 
to  maintain  themfelves,  they  are  difmified  from  the  houfe, 
new  cloathed  from  head  to  foot,  with  twenty-five  feudi  or 
crowns  in  their  pocket.  Very  good  tapedry  is  made  here,  Tapertfy 
feveral  workmen  from  the  Gobelins  at  Paris  having  been  manufacture 
invited  hither  by  great  encouragements.  A  lad  who  appears 
to  have  a  remarkable  genius,  is  indrucled  in  drawing  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  fpends  about  the  fame  fpace  of  time 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  in  tapedry-work.  Into 
this  hofpital  are  alfo  admitted  old  difabled  fervants,  and  other 
perfons,  who  by  age  and  infirmities  are  incapable  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  bread.  In  the  chapel  the  two  fexes  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  an  iron  grate  ;  it  being  Lent  when  I 
vifited  this  hofpital,  their  food  confided  of  a  piece  of  dried 
fifh,  fome  chednuts  and  bread,  with  a  can  of  wine.  The 
houfe  of  correction  belonging  to  it  has  room. for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  perfons,  where,  upon  failure  of  their  weekly  talks, 
they  are  put  into  a  machine,  where  they  undergo  a  difci- 
pline,  being  tied  neck  and  heels.  Formerly  they  ufed  to 
be  fcourged  with  cords,  till  a  lad  expired  under  the  puniih- 
ment,  fince  which  accident,  rods  have  been  made  ufe  of. 

Near  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane  is  that  of  S.  Paölo  aüe 
S.  S.  Vincenzo  e  Anadafio  alle  tre  Fontane,  and  (hould  be  tre  Fontane, 
vifited  at  the  fame  time  ;  though,  excepting  the  pictures  0f  s- v  lncefiz<>' 
the  twelve  apodles  painted  on  the  wall,  faid  to  be  from  a 
defign  of  Raphael,  it  fcarce  deferves  notice. 

Oppofite  to  this  church  is  a  very  pretty  odlangular  chapel  s.  Maria 
of  S.  Maria  della  Scala  del  Cielo,  c  St.  Mary  of  the  ladder  della  Seal«* 

*-  to  heaven.’  In  the  tribuna ,  over  St.  Bernard’s  altar,  is  ClQ^4 
fome  ancient  mafaic-work  ;  and  the  altar-piece  reprefents 
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the  angels  carrying  the  fouls  from  purgatory,  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certificate  on  the  altar,  every  mafs  that  is  faid 
here,  delivers  a  foul  from  purgatory.  From  this  cha- 
Caucombs.  pel  one  goes  into  the  catacombs,  or  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages,  which  are  faid  formerly  to  have  reached  not  only  to 
St.  Sebaftian,  but  even  to  Offia.  In  the  area  betwixt  the 
churches  of  S. Vincenzo  e  Anaflafio  and  S.  Maria  della  fcala 
Ten  thou-  del  Cielo  extending  to  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  martyrs  fanc|  Chriftians  are  fuppofed  to  have  fufFered  martyrdom. 
Fine  pillars.  At  the  high  altar,  which  is  on  the  right-hand,  are  two 
pillars  of  green  porphyry,  of  a  beauty  fcarcely  to  be  match¬ 
ed.  Near  this  is  a  pillar  four  feet  high,  cafed  with  wood, 
and  inclofed  within  iron  rails,  and  this  infcription  on  it. 

Columna  fnpra  quo.m  decap'itatus  fuit  S.  Paulus  Jpoßolus. 

‘  The  pillar  on  which  St,  Paul  the  apoftle  was  beheaded.’ 

Oppofite  to  this  altar  is  another,  adorned  with  red  por¬ 
phyry  pillars,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  painted  by 
Guido  Rheni.  In  this  church  are  to  be  had  a  great  variety 
of  little  medals  and  amulets,  with  religious  flories,  or  per- 
fons  reprefented  on  them  ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  mafs  faid  over 
thefe  trifles,  they  are  looked  upon  as  fovereign  remedies 
againfl  the  head-ach,  epilepfy,  and  other  diforders.  A  little 
^'ara  Anun~  farther  from  the  city  on  this  road  is  the  annunciation  church, 
where  indulgencies  are  to  be  had  for  ten  thoufand  years. 
Obfervaticj  s  f-]ere  I  cannot  but  obferve  that  Proteftants  are  miffaken  in 
,'\cßu  ’  i  nagining  the  term  of  indulgencies  to  relate  to  this  life,  and 
conlequently  that  an  indulgence  of  a  year  authorifes  a  twelve- 
month’s  courfe  of  fin.  The  idea  of  the  Roman-catholics  is 
ve  y  different ;  for  they  believe  that  they  concern  only  the 
future  Hate.  For  inftance,  they  imagine,  that  a  perfon  who, 
for  the  purification  of  his  foul,  ought  to  remain  in  purgatory 
a  hundred  thoufand  years,  fliall  be  difcharged  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  ten  thoufand,  if  he  has  taken  care  in  his  life-time 
to  provide  himfeif  with  indulgencies  for  ninety  thoufand 
years.  In  the  cathedrals  and  principal  churches  are  feven 
privileged  altars  to  be  vifited  for  this  purpofe,  which  are  dil- 
tinguirhed  by  thF  infcription  : 

Unum  ex  fiptem  Altaribus . 

‘  One  of  the  feven  altars.’ 
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Nearer,  towards  the  city  of  Rome,  lies  the  Bafilica  di  S.  Eaflijcu  di 
Paolo  fuori  delle  mura,  or  St.  Paul’s  without  the  walls,  or  °* 
in  the  road  to  Oftia  ;  which  is,  next  to  St.  Peter's,  the 
largell:  church  in  Rome,  its  breadth  being  one  hundred  and 
five  common  paces,  and  the  length  one  hundred  and  fixty  ; 
but  according  to  the  geometrical  Roman  meafure,  its  length 
is  fixty,  and  the  breadth  forty  paces.  The  main  door  is  of 
bronze,  adorned  with  fcriptural  hiltories  in  bajjb-reluvo ,  and 
over  it  this  infeription  : 


Hac  Domus  eft  Domini  &  facri  limina  Rcgni, 

Hue  progerate  populi ,  here  Domus  ejl  Domini. 

c  This  is  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  the  entrance  of  his  fa- 
c  cred  kingdom  ;  haften  hither,  ye  nations,  this  is  the 
*  Lord’s  houfe.’ 


This  ftrudlure  refts  upon  ninety  pillars  of  a  very  extraor-  Muhitudeof 
dinary  largenefs,  many  of  which  are  of  oriental  granate,  ie  pillars, 
fome  of  pavonazzo ,  and  all  of  them  antique.  At  the  altar 
are  thirty-fix  invaluable  porphyry  pillars,  befides  fourteen  of 
a  marble  called  faligno  cipollino  near  the  veftry.  In  the  court 
of  the  Benedidtine  convent  of  the  congregation  of  Mount 
Cafiini,  or  St.  Juftina  of  Padua,  are  two  pillars  of  cipollino 
and  fix  of  granate,  and  further  on,  feven  large  pillars  of 
granate  ;  and  within  the  convent  are  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  pillars,  moft  of  which  are  not  yet  fet  up.  The  church 
is  divided  into  five  ides,  the  pillars  in  the  middle  file  are  near 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  all  of  marble  with  red 
and  black  veins,  which,  if  properly  polifhed,  would  be  very 
beautiful.  The  pavement  is  fomething  extraordinary,  but 
does  not  at  all  pleafe  the  eye  ;  for  it  confifts  of  fragments  of 
infcriptions,  bajjo-reiicvo’ r,  &c.  Thefe  Cornelio  Margarini, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  has  been  at  the  pains  of  copying,  and 
afterwards  publifhed  them  with  very  learned  illuftrations. 

In  this  church  alfo  are  to  be  had  indulgencies  for  fix  thou-  Indulg  rules 
fand  years.  Indeed  to  me  it  is  fomething  of  a  wonder,  that  J0f  tnf  u' 
any  perfon  who  is  really  perfuaded  that  eternal  happinefs  is  Jn  yt4rj* 
to  be  attained  by  thole  indulgencies  procured  by  vifiting 
churches  and  altars,  can  be  ealy  without  fpending  fome  time 
at  Rome ;  it  being  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  that 
bleftednels  may  be  fecured  with  fo  little  trouble,  as  indulgen¬ 
cies  for  twenty  thoufand  years  may  be  acquired  in  half  a  day, 
by  vifiting  the  proper  churches. 
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Porta  fanta.  This  church  is  one  of  the  four  which  have  a  porta  fanta , 
or  holy  door,  which  is  opened  only  in  the  jubilee  year.  It 
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has  like  wife  the  fmaular  honour  of  an  altar,  at  which  the 
pope  only  muft  fay  mafs.  On  the  fide  of  the  church  to¬ 
wards  the  Oftia  road  is  an  elegant  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
facrament  of  the  Euchariff,  built  by  Carlo  Maderni,  Not 
far  from  it  (lands  the  miraculous  crucifix,  which  fo  often 
difiourfed  with  St.  Bridget,  a  Swedifh  piincefs,  of  whom 
here  is  a  fine  marble  (fume,  in  a  praying  pofture,  by  Ma- 
derno. 

Ancjent  mo-  The  mofaic-work  on  the  arched  roof  of  this  church  is  of 
faic-wprk.  fo  0]j  a.oate  as  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  and,  according 
to  the  following  infeription  hear  it,  was  probably  done  at 
the  expencc  of  Placidia,  filter  to  the  emperors  Honorius  and 
Arcadius  : 

Placidicz  pia  mens  opens  dccus  hoc  facicbat , 

Suaaet  Pontificis ßudio  fplendere  Leonis . 

£  This  ornament  was  made  at  the  expence  of  the  devout 
*  Placidia,  &cP 

Without  the  church  is  a  marble  pillar,  which  is  fix-and- 
twenty  feet  high,  and  (lands  upon  two  fphynxes.  There 
are  elegant  bajjo -relievo' s  on  this  pillar,  and  from  the  vine- 
hranches  and  bunches  of  grapes,  fome  are  induced  to  believe 
that  it  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  others  of  Vulcan, 
and  others  again  of  Vefta.  On  the  top  of  this  pillar  a  crofs 
is  eredfed,  and  on  the  (ides  are  two  inferiptions,  fignifying 
that  it  formerly  (food  within  the  church,  &c. 

SyPancrazio  In  the  church  of  S.  Pancrazio  fuori  delle  Mura  are  two 
defks  decorated  with  old  mofaic-work,  on  which  formerly 
the  cp. files  ana  gofpcls  were  read.  The  canopy  of  the  altar 
is  fupported  by  tour  porphyry  pillars,  and  in  the  altar-piece 
are  feveral  large  pieces  of  the  fame  valuable  (tone.  This 
church  has  alio  its  catacombs  ;  but  they  are  not  fo  remark¬ 
able  as  thofe  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

Pietro  in  On  the  Capitoline  mount  anciently  (food  the  prifon  called 
Catcere.  eußodia  mamertina ,  and  carceres  iulliani  \  and  from  a  fuppo- 
iition  that  St.  Peter  wras  imprifoned  here,  a  church  was  built 
on  the  [pot,  and  called  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere ;  i.  e.  £  St.  Pe- 
6  ter  in  prifon.’  From  this  church  onedefeends  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  by  a  pair  of  (fairs.  On  the  wall  of  this  (fair-cafe  is 
Impreffion of  preiRcii  oi  a  human  face,  pretended  to  be  that  of  St, 

(St.  Peter  s  1  1 

[ace  on  fioae  i  eter  j 
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Peter  ;  one  of  his  keepers  having  {truck  him  with  fuch  vio¬ 
lence,  that  he  fell  with  his  face  againft  the  wall,  which  in- 
ftantaneoufly  made  its  impreflion  on  the  {tone.  This  mi¬ 
racle  is  commemorated  in  the  following  infcription,  with 
an  iron  grate  over  it : 

In  queflo  fajfo  Pietro  da  di  teßa 
S pinto  da  Shim  id  il  prodigio  reßa. 

‘  St.  Peter  being  {truck  by  the  goaler,  fell  with  his  face 
‘  againft  this  {tone,  and  the  miraculous  impreftion  itill  re- 
4  mains/ 

In  this  dungeon  are  many  fabulous  reliques,  which  are 
not  worth  delcribing.  Over  this  church,  as  it  were  in  ano¬ 
ther  ftory,  is  the  church  of  S.  Giofeppe  de’  Falegnami,  or 
St.  Jofeph  of  the  carpenters  j  of  which  I  have  before  made 
mention. 

On  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio  is  S.  Pietro  in 
the  moft  celebrated  picture  at  pretent  knowm  in  the  whole  Montorio. 
world  j  it  is  the  transfiguration  of  Chrift  on  mount  Tabor, 
and  was  the  laft  work  of  Raphael's  admirable  pencil.  No  Raphael's 
monumental  infcription  having  been  thought  fufficient  to  ex-  ^after*Piece 
prefs  the  praife  of  that  great  artift,  this  picture  was  fet  up 
near  his  remains,  as  the  moft  affedting  and  ftrongeft  proof  of 
the  irreparable  lofs  the  world  fuftained  by  his  premature  exit ; 
for  he  died  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  Whether 
the  ftory  of  the  poflefied,  out  of  whom  the  difciples  could 
not  caft  the  evil  fpirit,  introduced  in  the  bottom  of  this  piece, 
would  not  more  properly  have  made  a  feparate  pi&ure ;  or 
whether  it  juftly  makes  a  part  of  this,  I’ll  leave  to  the  deci- 
hon  of  others.  But  even  allowing  a  fmall  overfight  in  the 
invention,  Raphael’s  pencil  is  affected  by  the  cenfure.  Here 
is  St.  Paul’s  converfion,  by  Vafari  d’ Arezzo,  and  feveral 
other  remarkable  paintings,  monuments,  &c. 

In  the  court  of  the  convent  is  a  beautiful  chapel,  of  a 
round  figure,  and  very  lofty  ;  it  is  adorned  with  fixteen  an¬ 
tique  pillars  of  oriental  granate,  and  was  founded  by  Philip 
III.  king  of  Spain.  * 
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S.  Pietro  in 
Vaticano. 


\ 
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LETTER  L. 

Continuation  of  the  foregoing  Account  of  the 
religious  Edifices  and  papal  Palaces  at  Rome  ; 
particularly  St.  Peter’s  church,  the  Vatican,  and 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo. 

SIR, 

I  Now  come  to  St.  Peter’s,  in  the  Vatican,  which  for 
largenefs  and  beauty  may  be  called  the  metropolitan 
church  not  only  of  Rome  and  Italy,  but  of  the  whole  world* 
In  this  place  we  fee  to  what  an  amazing  pitch  the  Romifh 
church,  which  is  fo  fond  of  external  pomp  and  fplendor,  has 
within  two  centuries  carried  its  favourite  fcheme,  viz.  that 
of  captivating  the  fenfes,  and  infpiring  the  minds  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  with  awe  and  fubmifiion  to  the  clergy.  Fontana,  in 
his  account  of  this  church,  computes,  that  in  his  time, 
namely,  forty  years  ago,  it  had  coft  above  eighty  millions  of 
Roman  fcudi .*  Pope  Leo  X.  by  his  impatience  in  forward¬ 
ing  the  building  and  ornaments  of  this  church  with  all  pof- 
fible  difpatch  and  fplendor,  occafioned  fuch  flagrant  abufes 
in  the  fale  of  indulgencies,  as  railed  a  general  clamour  a- 
mong  all  people  of  fenfe.  On  this  ground  it  was  that  Tezel 
and  Luther  continued  their  hoftilities  againft  the  papal  fee, 
and  with  what  infinite  prejudice  to  it  is  fufficiently  known 
by  the  confequences. 

It  is  faid  that  Conflantine  the  Great  built  a  church  on 
this  fpot,  and  that  the  emperor  himfelf  carried  thither  twelve 
bafkets  of  earth  ;  but  that  edifice,  by  length  of  time,  fell  to 
decay,  and  lay  in  ruins,  till  Julius  II.  began  the  prefent 
flrudture.  The  firfi:  architect  employed  by  him  was  Bra- 
mante  Lazari ;  and  it  was  continued  under  Raphael  d’  Ur- 

*  About  twenty  millions  fterling.  This  enormous  expence  had  a  hap¬ 
py  effect  with  regard  to  Chriliianity  in  general,  though  it  proved  in  fome 
meaf’ure  fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome  j  for  it  was  a  remote  caufe  of  the 
reformation. 
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fcino,  Giuliano  Sangallo,  Fra  Giocondo  Veronefe,  Peruzzi, 
Antonio  Sangallo,  Michael  Angelo,  Barozzi,  Fontana, 
Maderno,  Bernini,  and  others. 

Over  the  doors  of  this  edifice  are  feveral  panegyrical  in- 
fcriptions,  particularly  on  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Paul 
V.  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X.  fhewn  in  compleating 
this  noble  ftrudlure  ;  but  I  lhall  infert  only  that  in  honour 
of  Innocent  X. 

Bafilicam  Principis  Apoßolorum, 

In  hanc  molis  amplitudinem 
Multiplici  Romanorum  Pontificum 
,  JEd'ificatione  perduftatn , 

INNOCENT IUS  X.  PONT.  MAX. 

Novo  ccelaturce  opere , 

Ornatis  jacellis , 

Interj ectls  in  utraque  Templi  ala 
Marmoreis  columnis , 
ßrato  e  vario  lapide 
Pavimento ,  magnificentius  terminavit. 

4  This  noble  edifice,  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  the  apof- 
4  ties,  brought  to  its  prefent  aftonifhing  bulk  and  grandeur 
4  under  a  long  fucceffion  of  popes,  was  compleated  by  In- 
4  nocent  X.  in  a  magnificent  manner;  who  made  addi- 
4  tional  ornaments  of  fculpture,  adorned  the  two  wings  of 
4  the  church  with  marble  pillars,  cauled  it  to  be  paved  with 
4  curious  inlaid  work  of  ftones  of  various  colours,  and  em- 
4  bellifhed  its  feveral  chapels/ 

Clement  VIII.  appointed  a  particular  commifiion  of  car¬ 
dinals  and  prelates  to  fuperintend  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s, 
who  took  cognizance  of  ail  difputes  about  contradfs,  deli¬ 
vering  of  the  materials,  embezzlements,  &c.  But  the 
moft  profitable  article  to  thefe  commifiioners  was  that  of  le¬ 
gacies  for  pious  uies,  which,  if  the  particular  place  and 
manner  of  applying  them  were  not  fpecified  in  the  will  ;  or 
if  what  was  intended  had  been  already  done  ;  or  laltlv,  if 
circumllances  would  not  admit  of  complying  with  the  intent 
of  the  legacy,  this  committee  had  a  power  of  appropriating 
it  to  the  carrying  on  this  building  ;  at  leaf!  they  always  had 
the  interefi:  or  produce  of  the  legacy  from  the  deceafe  of  the 
donor  till  judgment  waa  given,  though  it  was  in  favour  of 
kmc  other  religious  body.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
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■Area  before  grand  and  fuperb  than  the  area  before  the  church.  The 

the  chuich.  monument  0f  Scipio  Africanus  is  faid  to  have  been  a  pyra¬ 
mid  larger  than  that  of  C.  Ceftius  Rill  remaining,  was  re¬ 
moved  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  to  enlarge  this  area, 
and  I  believe  the  eye  has  loft  nothing  by  the  alteration. 
The  oval  colonade  round  it  has  four  rows  of  pillars  forming 
three  feparate  walks.  The  extent  of  this  area  may  be  efti- 
mated  from  the  fhorteft  diameter  at  the  two  fountains  and 
the  obelifk,  which  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  common  paces, 
and  its  longed:  diameter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  colo¬ 
nade  to  the  front  of  the  church,  which  is  four  hundred. 
Some  prints  and  pictures  reprefent  a  colonade  direCtly  facing 
the  church,  but  there  is  in  fact  no  fuch  thing  j  the  area  be¬ 
ing  clear  and  open  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  church.  This 
colonade  confifts  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pillars  made 
of  Tivoli  free-done,  which  are  fo  large  that  three  men 
can  fcarce  grafp  them.  On  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  dand 
eighty-fix  datues  of  fo  many  faints,  twice  as  big  as  the  life, 
all  defigned  by  Bernini. 

The  area  is  adorned  with  two  dately  fountains  ;  and  in 
the  centre  dands  the  vad  granate  obelifk,  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Nero’s  Circus,  which  was  near  this  place.  This  fu¬ 
perb  obelifK  was  fird  dedicated  to  the  fun  by  Sefodris  king 
of  Egypt  i  and  in  Caligula’s  time  brought  to  Rome  in  a  very 
large  fhip,  the  dimendons  of  which  are  given  by  Pliny,  lib. 
xvi.  c.  40.  Its  four  ddes  terminate  obtufely  indead  of  form¬ 
ing  an  acute  angle  ;  neither  is  it  embellifhed  with  hierogly¬ 
phics,  which  are  generally  to  be  feen  on  other  Egyptian  o- 
belifks.  The  weight  of  it  is  faid  to  be  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-fix  pounds, 
and  the  height  of  it  eighty  feet,  exclufive  of  the  bafe,  which 
is  thirty-feven.  It  was  let  up  under  the  direction  of  Fon¬ 
tana  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  who  alfo  in  other  refpects  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  city  of  Rome.  For  raiflng  this  obe- 
iifk  out  of  the  ground,  where  it  lay  as  it  were  buried,  Fon¬ 
tana  contrived  forty-one  machines,  with  iron  rollers  and 
thick  ropes,  and  worked  them  all  at  once  by  means  of  eight 
hundred  men  and  a  hundred  and  fixty  horl'es.  This  could 
not  be  edeCted  in  lefs  than  eight  days  ;  and  to  bring  the 
obelifk  to  the  place  where  it  now  ftands,  though  it  is  only 
three  hundred  paces  from  the  lpot  where  it  lay,  was  a  labour 
of  four  months.  But  the  greateft  proof  of  Fontana’s  Ikill 
in  mechanics  was  feen  on  the  10th  of  September,  1586, 
when,  by  means  of  fifty-two  movements  of  his  machines 
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(for  which,  particular  fignals  wer£  given  by  founding  a 
trumpet  and  driking  a  bell)  thisdupendous  mafs  was  fucCefs- 
fully  created  and  fixed,  amidd  the  acclamations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  cannon  at 
the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  is  alfo  added,  that  Fontana 
confiding  in  the  computation  of  the  momenta  of  his  machines, 
was  near  totally  mifearrying  ;  at  lead:  it  is  faid,  that  on  the 
day  above-mentioned  he  was  extremely  perplexed,  the  ropes 
having  ftretched  more  than  what  he  had  imagined  ;  fo  that 
after  all,  the  obelifk  wanted  a  little  of  being  raifed  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  pededal.  In  this  difficulty,  an  obfeure  per- 
fon  among  the  crowd  is  reported  to  have  called  out  to  the 
engineers  to  wet  the  ropes.  This  was  done  accordingly, 
and  the  expedient  proved  fuccefsfuL  The  whole  work  was 
accomplifhed  in  the  fpaee  of  half  a  year  ;  and  the  expence 
of  it  was  thirty-feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  leventy- 
five  feudi ,  or  crowns,  exclufive  of  the  brafs  crucifix  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  the  four  lions  on  whofe  backs  it  reds  merely 
by  its  equilibrium  and  weight,  without  any  cement  or  other 
fattening.  Of  the  engines  and  machines  made  ufe  of  for  the 
erection  of  it,  a  particular  account  is  given  by  Bellorius  in 
his  life  of  Fontana,  and  in  Mercati,  de  Obelifcis.  The 
four  lions  that  lupport  the  obelifk  are  placed  on  the  pedettrJ, 
and  are  of  gilt  bronze.  The  foundation,  which  is  very 
broad  and  deep,  confids  entirely  of  {mail  pieces  of  flint  and 
brick  or  tiles,  cemented  together  with  drong  mortar.  The 
crofs  on  the  top,  which  is  feven  feet  high,  and  is  of  gilt 
brafs,  as  is  pretended,  has  in  it  a  piece  of  the  crofs  on  which 
Chritt  differed;  and  whoever  in  puffing  by  it  fays  a  pater - 
ncjier  and  ave  mar: a  for  the  profperity  of  the  fee  of  Rome  is 
entitled  to  an  indulgence  for  ten  years  and  ten  times  forty 
days.  In  the  time  of  paganjfm  this  obelifk  appears,  from 
the  following  inicriptions  near  the  top  of  it,  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  two  emperors  Augultus  and  Tiberius, 

j 

Divo  Crtfuri  D.  j alii  F.  Augußo. 

Tibc  v  'io  Cajon  D.  Augußi  F,  Augißo  facrum. 

And  the  following  dittich  exprefles  all  the  revolutions  it 
has  undergone  : 

ALgypius  Soli ,  birds  me  Roma  dicavit 
Anguß  is  j  jacras  tu  pie  Sixte  Cruci . 


‘  Egypt 


I 


R  OM  E, 

4  Egypt  dedicated  me  to  the  fun,  Rome  to  two  empe- 
4  rors,  but  by  thee,  O  devout  Sixtus,  I  am  confecrated  to 
4  the  crofs.’ 

Under  the  above-mentioned  ancient  infcriptions,  Sixtus 
V.  caufed  the  following  to  be  engraved  on  the  fide  towards 
the  church  : 

Sanftißimce  Cruet 
Sixtus  V .  Pont.  Max . 

Confecrauit 

E  priore  fede  avulfum , 

Et  Ccsf.  Aug.  ac  Tib. 

y.  L.  ablatum , 

MDLXXXVI. 

6  This  obelifk  being  brought  away  from  its  former  fitua- 
4  tion,  where  it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Auguftus 
c  and  Tiberius,  was  by  Sixtus  V.  confecrated  to  the  facred 
4  crofs,  1586. 

<• 

On  the  four  fides  of  the  pedeflal  are  the  following  in¬ 
fcriptions. 

1 

On  the  weft  fide : 

\ 

Chrifius  vincit , 

Chnflus  regnat y 

Chrijlus  imp  er  at) 

Chriftus 

Ab  omni  malo 
Plebejn  fuam 
defendat ! 

4  Chrift  conquers  ;  Chrift  reigns  ;  Chrift  governs  us  3 
4  may  Chrift  defend  his  people  from  all  evil.* 
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On  the  north  fide  : 

Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max. 

Cruci  inv  idles 
Obelifcum  Vaticanum , 

Ab  impura  fuperßitione 
Expiatum ,  juflius 
Et  felicius  confecravit 
Anno  MDLXXXVL  Pont.  II. 

\ 

4  Pope  Sixtus  V.  having  purified  this  V atican  obelifk 
4  from  the  fuperflition  with  "which  it  had  been  polluted,  con- 
c  fecrated  it  under  happier  aufpices,  and  with  much  greater 
4  propriety  to  the  invincible  crofs,  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
*  1586,  and  of  his  pontificate  the  fecond/ 

Underneath  are  thefe  words : 

t 

Domini cus  Fontana  ex  pago  Miliagri 
Nova  Comienfes  tranßulit  &  erexit . 

4  Removed  and  ercdfed  by  Domenico  Fontana/  Sc c. 

On  the  eaft  fide  : 

Ecce  Crux  Domini  ! 

Fugite 

Partes  adverfee , 

'  Vicit  Leo 
De  Fribu  'Judes. 

4  Behold  the  crofs  of  our  Lord  !  let  his  enemies  fly  be- 
4  fore  him,  for  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  conqueror/ 

On  the  fouth  fide  : 

Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max. 

Obelifcum  Vaticanum , 

Dis  Gentium 
Impio  cultu  dicatum , 

Ad  ApoßoLorum  lirnina 
Operofo  labor e  tranßulit 
Anno  MDLXXXVL  Pont.  II. 


4  This 
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c  This  obelifk  which  had  been  profanely  dedicated  to  the 
c  gods  of  the  heathen,  was,  with  immenfe  labour,  brought 
c  within  the  facred  limits  of  the  apoftolic  church,  by  order 
c  of  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  ofChrift  15S6,  and  the  fecond 
c  of  his  pontificate.’ 

In  the  foundation-  are  laid  feveral  medals  ftruck  on  this 
occafion.  On  one  of  them  was  the  effigies  of  pope  Sixtus 
V.  and  on  the  reverfe  a  man  taft  aileep  under  a  tree  with 
this  legend  : 

O  -  •  •'  A. 


;  •  .  ■  .  ,  '  *  -  Per  feci  a  Securitas. 

,  s  r  f  •;  ' 

-  I  .  \  v  »  r  *  *  ■ 

..  c  Perfect  Security.’ 

On  another  was  S.  Francis  d’  Affin  kneeling  before  a 
crucifix,  with  an  old  decayed  temple,  and  thefe  wTords  : 

Vade  Francifce ,  repara. 

c  Go,  Francis,  and  rebuild/ 


Portico  be¬ 
fore  the 
-church. 


/ 


Alexander  VII.  alfo,  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  1661,  at 
laying  the  firft  ftone  of  the  colonade  round  the  area,  put  fe¬ 
veral  gold  and  filver  medals  under  it.  Some  reprefented 
the  area  with  its  embellifhments,  and  thefe  legends,  Vati¬ 
can}  Te?npli  area  porticibus  srnata ,  i.  e.  c  The  area  of  the 
c  V atican  church  adorned  with  portico’s,’  Fundatnenta  ejus 
in  Montibus  fandiis ,  i.  e.  c  Its  foundations  are  on  the  holy 
‘  hills.’  The  fieps  from  the  area  up  to  the  church  are  call¬ 
ed  limina  apoßolorum.  .  Charles  the  Great,  at  his  approach¬ 
ing  St.  Peter’s  church,  in  order  to  be  crowned,  is  faid  to 
have  aicended  thefe  fteps  on  his  knees.  Indeed  at  prefent 
one  may  happen  to  fee  an  old  woman  or  two  Striving,  by  a 
devotion  of  the  fame  kind,  to  fecure  a  fettlement  in  hea¬ 
ven  ;  otherwiie  Rome  is  not  the  place  moil  remarkable  for 
attachment  to  luch  ceremonies.  On  each  fide  of  thefe 
Heps  Hand  the  ftatues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Minio 
di  biefoli.  At  the  top  of  thefe  fteps,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  church,  is  a  grand  portico,  which,  at  any  other  place, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  church  of  itfelf ;  it  being  two 
hundred  and  Sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth* 
Eight  pillars,  tv/elve  palms  in  diameter,  and  Scarcely  to  be 
grafted  by  five  men,  together  with  leveral  others  of  fine 

T  evertino 
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‘  Tevertino  ftone,  fupport  the  architrave,  on  which  is  this 
4  infcription : 

In  honorem  Prindpis  Apoßolorum 
Paulus  V.  Burgheßus ,  Komanus 
Pont .  Max.  Anno  MD C XII . 

Pontificatus  VII. 

4  To  the  honour  of  the  chief  of  the  apoftles,  pope  Paul 
4  V.  of  the  family  of  Burghefe  and  a  native  of  Rome,  in  the 
4  year  1612,  and  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  pontificate.’ 

On  each  fide  of  the  five  entrances  into  this  portico  fland 
two  Ionic  pillars  of  a  purple  kind  of  marble  \  over  the  main 
entrance  is  a  marble  baffo-relievo  by  Malvicino,  reprefenting 
ChrifI;  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter.  Over  this  portico  is  the 
clofet  from  whence  the  pope  three  times  a  year,  viz.  on 
Maunday-Thurfday,  Eafter-day,  and  Afcenfion-day,  pro¬ 
nounces  the  public  benedidtion.  On  Maundy-Thurfday  is 
alfo  read  by  two  cardinals,  who  are  deacons,  the  Bulla  in 
Ccena  Domini :  one  reads  it  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  Ita¬ 
lian.  'File  curfe  againft  hereticks  is  then  emblematically  de¬ 
nounced  by  extinguishing  a  wax  taper  and  throwing  it  down 
to  the  ground.  This  clofet  or  tribuna  was  defigned  by  Lan- 
franco;  and  a  fine  print  of  it  is  publifhed  by  Bartoli.  The 
portico,  for  the  more  convenient  cleaning  the  church  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  water  ;  here  is  alfo  a  piece  of  mofaic-work,  which 
flood  formerly  in  the  church,  and  wras  removed  hither  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  wall.  It  is  the  work  of  Gitto  a  Florentine 
painter,  who  died  in  the  year  1336,  and  was  rewarded  with 
two  thoufand  two  hundred  guilders  f,  a  large  fum  at  that 
time,  by  cardinal  Stefanechi,  nephew  to  pope  Boniface  VIII. 

It  represents  the  Romifh  church  under  the  figure  of  a  jfhip  in 
a  florm,  with  the  difciples  of  Chrift  on  board,  while  our  Sa-  . 
viour  appears  walking  on  the  waves  and  holding  out  his  hand 
ter  Peter  juft  finking,  when  his  faith  began  to  fail  him.  But 
the  beft  part  of  the  work,  in  the  judgment  of  the  connoifteurs, 
is  a  man  fitting  on  the  fhore  angling  with  a  rod. 

This  portico  is  paved  with  the  fineft  marble,  and  the 
cieling  is  embellifhed  with  gilding  and  ftucco-work.  On 
the  right-hand,  near  the  flairs,  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great  3  his  joy  and  furprile  at  the  appearance  of 

#  About  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  fterling. 
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the  effulgent  crofs  in  the  Iky  is  admirably  exprefted  in  this 
piece.  And  though  it  is  not  quite  compleated,  and  wants  the 
polifti,  it  is  greatly  efteemed  both  for  its  remarkable  fize, 
being  of  a  fingle  block  of  marble,  and  for  its  beauty  :  it  is  the 
Work  of  Lorenzo  Bernini  J.  Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other 
fide,  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charlemain,  made  out  of  a 
fingle  block  of  marble,  by  Auguftino  Cornacchini.  A  great 
many  faults  are  found  in  this  piece  ;  but  poffibly  the  greateft 
difadvantage  to  this  ftatue  is,  that  the  artift  is  ftill  living,  and 
at  his  death  all  thefe  cenfures  will  probably  vanifh. 

From  the  portico  four  doors  open  into  the  church,  of 
which  the  fartheft  on  the  right-hand  is  walled  up,  and  opened 
only  once  in  twenty-five  years,  namely,  in  the  holy,  or  Ju¬ 
bilee  year ;  and  then  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  pope 
himfelf  with  a  hammer.  The  brafs  crofs  on  the  door  is  killed 
with  fuch  devotion,  that  the  lower  part  of  it  is  become  much 
paler  than  the  other.  Formerly  no  woman  was  permitted  to 
go  through  the  furtheft  door  on  the  left-hand ;  but  this  abfurd 
order  has  been  for  fome  time  repealed.  Torrigi,  in  his  trea- 
tife  de  Crypt.  Vatican,  fays,  that  the  fartheft  door  on  the  left- 
hand  was  formerly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  porta  judicii^ 
being  appropriated  only  for  bringing  the  dead  into  t{ie  church, 
as  the  middle  door  was  called  porta  argentea ,  from  its  being 
plated  over  with  filver ;  but  at  prefent  nothing  of  it  is  to  be 
feen.  It  is  made  of  brafs,  with  two  foldings,  each  confifting 
of  three  compartments.  In  the  two  upper  divifions  are  our 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  in  the  two  middle  ones,  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  in  one  of  the  lowed:  compartments  is 
Eugene  IV.  putting  the  crown  upon  the  emperor  Sigifmund’s 
head  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  fame  pope  giving  public  audience 
to  fome  embaffadors  from  the  eaft.  This  door  was  caft  by 
Antonio  Filareti  and  Simone  Donatelli,  two  Florentines,  by 
order  of  pope  Eugene  IV.  Over  it  is  a  marble  baJJb-relievo , 

-f-  Lorenzo  Bernini  was  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  eminence  in  painting, 
mechanics,  architefture,  and  fculpture,  that  no  perfon  of  tafte  would 
omit  feeing  any  of  his  works,  of  which  eighteen  fpecimens  are  to  be  found 
in  St.  Peter’s  church.  There  are  alfo  a  great  many  pieces  in  architefture, 
fculpture,  &c.  to  be  feen  in  other  parts  of  Rome,  which  are  fpecified  in 
their  proper  places.  Lorenzo  Bernini  was  born  at  Naples,  of  Florentine 
paients,  and  was  the  Michael  Angelo  of  his  time.  Though  he  was  a 
perfon  of  a  great  genius  and  underftanding,  his  converfation  was  none  of 
the  moft  agreeable,  being  extremely  hot  and  impetuous.  Pope  Gregory 
XIV.  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  made  a  knight  of  the  Portuguese 
order  ofChrift.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1680,  in  the  eighty-fecond  year  of 
his  age.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Baldinucci. 

by 
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by  Bernini,  in  which  is  reprefented  our  Saviour  commanding 
Peter  to  feed  his  fheep. 

This  incomparable  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
crofs,  and  the  proportion  is  fo  exactly  obferved  in  the  length, 
height,  and  breadth,  that  the  eye  cannot  perceive  any  thing' 
extraordinary  large  in  any  of  the  three  dimenfions,  although 
the  whole  taken  together  be  of  a  very  uncommon  bulk  and 
extent.  The  middle  ifle  is  about  thirty-eight  common  paces 
broad,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  church  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight ;  of  which  the  difbance,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
church  to  the  center  of  the  cupola  takes  up  a  hundred  and 
eighty. 

According  to  the  chevalier  Carlo  Fontana’s  geometrical 
computation,  the  whole  length  of  the  edifice,  the  breadth  of 
the  portico,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  included,  is  970 
Roman  pabni ,  which  are  equal  to  666  \  pieds  de  rey  de  Paris, 
or  French  feet,  and  722  Englifh  feet,  as  calculated  by  Mil¬ 
foil.  I  fhall  now  obferve,  once  for  all,  that  a  Roman  palma 
is  about  an  inch  more  than  a  common  fpan ;  or,  according 
to  a  geometrical  computation,  it  is  eight  inches  and  three  lines, 
that  is,  fomething  above  |  of  a  Paris  foot. 

The  length  within,  from  pope  Eugenius’s  brafs  door  to  the 
farthefb  altar,  where  St.  Peter’s  pulpit  (bands,  is  829  4  Roman 
pabni ,  or  571  Paris,  and  594  Englifh  feet. 

'Ehe  breadth  of  the  great  nave  or  middle  file,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  church,  is  123  palmi ,  or  84  4  French, 
and  86  f  Fnglifh  feet ;  but  the  whole  breadih  of  the  church, 
from  the  Capella  del  Coro  to  that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
exclufive  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  is  414 palrrd^  01*284 
Paris,  and  291  Englifh  feet.  The  length  of  St.  Peter’s 
church  to  the  crofs  ifie  is  258  palmi ,  or  170  French,  and 
174  Englifh  feet.  "Ehe  length  of  the  crofs  file  is  615  pabni , 
or  410  French,  and  438  Englifh  feet;  and  including  the 
walls,  671  pabni ,  or  461  4  French  feet,  and  490  Englifh. 
The  breadth  of  the  crofs  ifle  within  is  103  palmi ,  or  70 1 
French  feet,  and  73  Englifh.  The  height  of  the  chuici 
from  the  pavement  to  the  roof  (not  including  the  cupola)  is 
200  palm;,  or  1374  French,  and  144  Englifh  feet.  The 
breadth  of  the  facade  or  front  is  390  palmi ;  the  height  of  the 
.fbatues  on  the  frontifpiece  22  pabni ,  or  16  French,  and  18 
Ehiglifh  feet  ;  and  the  outward  circumference  of  the  church 
3000  pabni. 

In  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  included  fcveral  large 
courts,  and  it  was  enriched  with  prodigious  ornaments  of 
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gold  and  filver  ;  but  the  main  building  was  by  no  means  to 
be  compared  with  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  St.  Paul’s  church  at 
London  is  a  noble  piece  of  architecture,  but  much  lefs  in  its 
dimenfions  than  St.  Peter’s  ;  its  length,  according  to  Cham¬ 
berlain,  being  only  690  Englifh  feet,  which  make  about  646 
feet  of  Paris  ;  but  if  we  follow  the  meafurement  and  defign 
of  Colin  Campbell,  in  the  firH  volume  of  his  Vitruvius  Bri¬ 
tanniens,  which  feeins  to  come  neareft  the  truth,  the  length 
of  St.  Paul’s  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  520  Englifh  feet ; 
whereas  St.  Peter’s  (of  which  he  gives  the  neweft  and  mod 
exadf  plan  and  elevation)  takes  up  650  Englifh  feet,  exclu- 
five  of  the  portico  ;  but  in  both  the  thicknefs  ot  the  walls  is 
included.  St.  Peter’s,  according  to  my  meafure,  is  228 
common  paces  in  length,  of  which  paces  the  length  of  St. 
Paul’s  at  London,  from  the  facade\o  the  center  of  the  cupola 
is  124,  and  the  whole  length  222.  The  length  of  the  crofs 
ille  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  door  is  1 15,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  church  in  other  parts  is  46  fuch  paces.  The  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  cupola  is  53,  and  the  circumference  of  the  firH 
gallery  156  common  paces.  In  an  apartment  in  the  upper 
part  of  St.  Paul’s  is  a  wooden  model  of  St.  Peter’s  church  ; 
but  fo  inaccurate,  that  they  who  judge  of  the  two  churches 
by  it  will  be  greatly  mifiaken. 

After  all  the  attention  and  chanre  in  building  St.  Peter’s, 
it  has  not  been  preferved  from  the  common  fate  of  all  fublu- 
nary  things;  i.  e.  it  has  a  mixture  of  imperfections  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  enlarging  on  them,  or  examining  the  jufhiefs  of  fuch 
cenfures  on  this  fuperb  edifice,  give  me  leave  to  refer  you  to 
the  introduction  to  the  firH  part  of  the  abovementioned  Mr. 
Campbell’s  Vitruvius  Britanniens . 

It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  is  a 
work  of  aHonifiiing  art  and  grandeur,  and  at  a  confiderable 
difiance  impreffes  on  the  mind  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  city 
in  which  it  Hands.  The  height  from  the  pavement  of  the 
church  to  the  top  of  the  crofs  is  593  palmi ,  or  405  French, 
and  432  Englifh  feet.  The  outward  circumference  of  the 
dome  is  620  Englifh  feet ;  and  the  inward  diameter,  which 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Pantheon,  is  191  Roman  palmi ,  or 
1 31  j  French,  and  143  Englifh  feet.  The  firH  gallery  in 
the  cupola  I  found  to  be  214  common  paces  round. 

This  dome  was  built  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  Jac. 

•  de  la  Porta  and  Domenico  Fontana  being  the  architects; 
however,  the  honour  of  the  undertaking  and  the  defign  is 
due  to  the  great  Michael  Angelo.  That  celebrated  artifi, 
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upon  hearing  fome  perfons  crying  up  the  rotunda  as  a  work 
of  antiquity  never  to  be  paralleled,  faid,  That  he  would  not 
only  build  a  dome  equally  large,  but  build  it  in  the  air  ;  and 
he  afterwards  made  his  affertion  good.  Giofoppe  d’  Arpino 
drew  the  deflgns  for  the  mol'aic  ornaments  in  the  cupola, 
among;  which  the  four  evangel ifts,  in  four  larp-e  oval  com- 
partments,  are  particularly  admired.  This  amazing  ftruc- 
ture  refts  on  four  pillars,  each  of  90  pahni  in  diameter  ;  each 
of  which  is  adorned  with  a  white  marble  ftatuc,  twenty-two 
palml  high,  without  the  pedeftal.  The  hrft  is  St.  Veronica 
by  Francefca  Mochi ;  the  fecond  is  St.  Helena,  by  Andrea 
Bolgi  ;  the  third  St.  Andrew,  by  du  Quefne,  or  du  Quef- 
noy ;  and  the  fourth  St.  Longinus,  was  done  by  Bernini, 
who  alfo  defigned  thefe  ornaments.  As  for  thefe  ftatues, 
fome  give  the  preference  to  St.  Andrew,  which  is  indeed  a 
mafter-piece  of  du  Quefnoy,  furnamed  il  Ftammingo ,  or  the 
Fleming  ;  and  the  onlyTatue  he  ever  made,  befides  that  of 
St.  Sufanna,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Loretto,  near  Tra¬ 
jan’s  pillar  at  Rome  ;  both  are  particularly  admired  for  their 
drapery.  In  that  of  St.  Veronica,  the  piece  of  linen  on  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  impreftion  of  ChriiTs  face,  feems  as  it 
were  blown  back  bv  the  wind,  which  from  the  circumftances 
of  the  ftory  is  reckoned  a  beauty;  as  St.  Veronica,  upon 
receiving  back  the  cloth  from  our  Saviour,  is  faid  to  have 
withdrawn  in  great  hafte.  Bernini,  by  the  niches  he  made 
in  the  pillars  for  the  above-mentioned  four  ftatues,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  ftairs  along  the  foundations  of  the  pillars,  for 
going  down  into  the  vaults,  or  facre  grotte,  was  cenfured  for 
having  weakened  the  foundations  to  a  great  degree ;  and  foon. 
after  a  cleft  difcovered  itfelf  in  the  cupola,  occafioned  by  a 
violent  clap  of  thunder.  Bernini,  who,  otherwife,  was  far 
from  being  of  an  affable  behaviour,  met  with  very  few 
friends  to  oppofe  the  general  clamour  againft  his  temerity,  as 
the  caufe  of  this  unhappy  accident ;  fo  that  he  v/as  near 
lofing  his  head  on  that  account,  which  he  faved  only  by  his 
fuccefs  in  removing  and  eredling  the  obelifk  in  the  piazza 
Navona.  Michael  Angelo,  the  defigner  of  this  dome,  was 
apprehenfive  of  fuch  an  accident ;  and  earneftly  defired  that 
thefe  four  main  pillars,  with  their  foundations,  ihould  not 
be  in  the  leaft  altered  or  meddled  with.  The  unhappy  con¬ 
fluence  has  fhewn  how  commendable  it  would  have  been  to 
follow  his  advice  ;  fince  all  admirers  of  architedlure  cannot 
but  be  concerned  at  this  flaw  in  fo  noble  a  ftrubture,  which 
comes  as  near  to  the  fuminit  of  perfection  as  is  poftible  for 
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any  of  the  works  of  mortals  to  arrive  at.  In  the  year  iyoo 
this  cleft  in  the  cupola  was  widened  by  an  earthquake  ;  but 
by  reafon  of  its  great  height  it  is  fcarce  difcernable  from  be¬ 
low,  unlefs  one  be  previoufly  informed  of  it  :  however,  from 
the  upper  galleries  are  plainly  feen  two  clefts  or  fiffures,  op¬ 
posite  to  each  other,  and  one  of  them  covered  with  an  iron 
cramp  of  a  hand’s  breath. 

Over  each  of  thefe  four  ftatues  is  a  fine  tribuna ,  or  gallery, 
frGm  whence,  feveral  times  in  the  year,  the  reliques,  which 
are  kept  in  a  particular  chapel  are  expofed  to  public  view,  of 
which  there  are  great  numbers  *. 

In  the  vaults  under  the  pedeffals  of  each  of  the  four  ffatues 
an  altar  is  eredted,  on  which  the  hillory  of  the  faint,  whofe 
flatue  Hand  over  it,  is  reprelented,  in  mofaic-work,  by  Fabio 
Chriftofori,  from  the  defigns  of  the  famous  Andrea  Sacchi. 
Under  thefe  four  altars  are  Steps  leading-  down  to  the  other 
Subterraneous  vaults,  which  are  full  of  excellent  mofaic,  that 
being  the  only  work  which  could  be  proof  againft  the  damp- 
nefs  of  the  place.  This  mofaic-work  was  formerly  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter.  Thefe  vaults  are  crowd¬ 
ed  with  the  tombs  of  the  faints,  which  being  too  facred  to  be 
broken  down  or  removed,  are  incloSed  with  a  wall,  So  that 
there  is  no  feeing  any  thing  here  without  a  torch.  The  pave¬ 
ment  is  S'uppofed  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  confiSts  of  porphyry  and  other  kinds  of 
marble.  Here  was  interred  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  ;  and 
near  her  Hands  a  Statue  of  Chrift,  in  white  marble,  in  the 
old  Gothic  tafte  ;  and  on  all  fides  here  are  feen  Slone  coffins 
of  the  popes  and  cardinals  of  paft  ages.  Adrian  IV.  lies  in  a 
very  large  coffin,  made  of  a  Single  piece  of  granate,  brought 
out  of  Egypt  at  the  fame  time  as  the  V  atican  obelifk,  and 
fuppoS'ed  to  be  the  largeft  piece  of  its  kind  in  that  form. 

Formerly  the  emperors  Honorius,  Theodofms,  and  Otho 
II.  lay  here  Separately  in  very  Superb  monuments  ;  but  in 
fucceeding  ages,  the  popes  have  thought  fit  to  put  their  cof¬ 
fins  to  other  ufes,  laying  the  three  emperors  bones  together 
in  a  kind  of  hole,  not  unlike  an  oven.  Poffibly  the  Secref 
motive  of  the  popes  was  utterly  to  efface  and  extinguish  all 
remembrance  of  the  Supremacy  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  emperors  of  Rome,  and  especially  of  thofe  emperors  who 

*  The  tedious  catalogue  of  the  fictitious  reliques  which  the^author  gives 
are  omitted  here,  and  in  moil  other  part?  of  this  work,  as  they  can  atFord 
but  little  entertainment  to  the  English.  Protestant  reader. 
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were  of  Otho  the  fecond’s  refolute  temper.  Befides  queen 
Chridina,  here  are  buried  other  illudrious  perfons  of  that  lex, 
as  the  emprefs  Mary,  Honorius’s  confort,  in  whole  grave 
was  found  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  to  a  very  confiderable  va¬ 
lue  the  latter  were  difpofed  of  in  the  vedry,  and  the  former 
in  bidding  the  new  church  ;  Agnes,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Henry  111.  and  Charlotte  of  Lufigan,  queen  of  Cyprus,  who 
died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1487.  The  archited!  Bramanta, 
author  of  the  fird  plan,  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  has  alio  the 
honour  of  being  buried  here.  Not  far  from  this  laid  is  the  Venerable 
tomb  of  Venerable  Bede.  Here  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  don6 
on  which  the  emperors  formerly  kneeled  at  their  coronation  ; 
and  a  white  marble  flab,  on  which  is  engraven  countefs 
Matilda’s  donation  to  the  holy  fee  ;  the  original,  as  is  pre¬ 
tended,  is  ftill  remaining  in  the  papal  archives.  The  in- 
drument  is  but  fhort,  and  now  quite  illegible  ;  fo  that  all 
one  has  to  do  is  to  believe,  or  at  lead  feign  a  belief  of  it : 
for  an  hidorical  enquiry  into  this  pretence  would  meet  with 
no  favourable  reception  at  Rome.  From  this  prudent  confi- 
deration  Bartoli  clofes  his  ambiguous  account  of  the  mani- 
fedly  falfe  donation  of  Condantine  the  Great  to  the  church, 
with  thefe  words  :  Nos  fumus  in  terris  amicis  Ec defies,  iff  idea 
dico ,  quod  donatio  ifia  valeat ;  i,  e.  6  We  are  in  a  country 

*  where  the  church  is  edeemedand  reverenced,  and  therefore 

*  1  acknowledge  the  donation  may  be  valid/ 

In  fome  parts  of  the  fubterraneous  paffages  which  lead  to 
this  inclofcd  repodtory,  and  to  the  four  altars  under  the  four 
pillars,  it  is  very  dark ;  on  which  account,  as  is  dignified  by 
an  infeription  in  Italian  and  Latin  engraven  here,  no  wo¬ 
men  are  to  be  admitted  into  thefe  vaults,  except  only  on 
Whit-Sunday,  when  the  other  fex  is  excluded.  This  order 
was  occafioned  by  a  profaneamour  which  was  detected  here. 

In  thefe  paffages  are  dill  to  be  feen  in  firefico  a  representation 
of  the  form  of  the  old  Vatican  and  St.  Peter’s  church  before 
they  were  rebuilt,  and  feveral  ancient  baffo-rciievo> s,  fome 
of  which  belonged  to  the  old  church.  Here  is  alfo  to  be 
feen  Jotti’s  fird  fpecimen  of  mofaic-work,  and  another  large 
piece  of  the  fame  work  formerly  belonging  to  the  monument 
or  Otho  the  Second,  reprefenting  Chrid  dandins;  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Here  is  alfo  a  datue  of  St.  Peter  in 
a  fitting  attitude,  faid  to  be  the  fird  which  was  made  of  that 
apodle.  In  another  part  is  feen  a  marble  baJJ'o -relievo  of 
fcriptural  hidories  belonging  to  the  tomb  of  the  conful  Julius 
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B  alius  *.  Here  are  likevvife  a  Hatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  child  Jelus,  in  white  marble,  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  and  brought  hither  from  the  monument  of  Paul  V. 
the  creation  of  Eve  ;  the  tomb  of  Paul  IV.  a  great  many 
ancient  mofaic  pieces  •,  and  fome  excellent  new  work,  in 
that  tafie,  among  the  ornaments  of  the  four  fubterraneous 
chapels  of  St.  Veronica,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Longinus,  and  St. 
Helena.  In  the  center  between  thefe  four  chapels.  Hands 
the  Clementine  chapel,  or  la  Conffefiione  de’  SS  ApoHoli,  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  high  altar  and  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral. 
The  wall  of  this  chapel  is  incrufled  with  marble  and  porphy¬ 
ry,  brought  from  Agrippina’s  bath,  which  anciently  Hood 
on  this  fpot.  A  mofaic  work  in  this  chapel,  reprefenting 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  laid  to  be  eight  hundred  years  old  : 
the  fine  brafs  bajjb-relievo ,  together  with  four  dabs,  each  of 
a  Single  piece  of  Serpentine  at  the  entrance  of  this  chapel, 
are  very  wrell  worth  feeing.  On  this  altar  the  pallia  are 
confecrated  by  the  Pope,  and  under  it  are  kept  the  principal 
reliques  belonging  to  this  cathedral,  viz.  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  place  is  particularly  {filed  Limina 
Apofiolorum,  and  whoever  is  defirous  of  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  contents  of  thefe  Subterraneous  places,  may  be 
gratified  in  Fontana’s  description  of  this  church  3  in  Bofi  and 
Aringhi’s  Roma  Subterranean  and  alfo  in  Torrigi’s  treatiSe 
dells  Grotte  Vaticane :  and  it  is  on  the  credit  of  the  lafi  that  I 
venture  to  relate,  that  on  the  cheH  in  which  are  kept  the  re¬ 
mains  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  lies  a  golden  crucifix,  weigh¬ 
ing  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  expence  of  feeing 
thefe  vaults  does  not  exceed  three  paoli  f,  and  a  man  walks 
before  with  a  lighted  torch  all  the  wray. 

But  leaving  thefe  lubterraneous  vaults,  I  return  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  where  the  altar e  maggiorc ,  or  high  altar  (at  which 
the  pope  alone  is  to  officiate)  Handing  in  the  middle  of  the 
crofs,  and  diredlly  under  the  center  of  the  cupola,  firfl  attradls 
the  eye.  According  to  the  cuflom  of  the  ancients,  it  fronts 
the  tribunal  fo  that  the  pope,  when  he  fays  mafs,  faces  the 
people  and  the  grand  entrance.  Over  this  altar  is  a  canopy 
of  gilt  bronze,  embellilhed  with  four  angels  and  a  crucifix, 
and  refiing  on  four  large  twified  brafs  pillars,  cafiby  Grego¬ 
rio  Rolli,  from  a  defign  of  Bernini.  The  weight  of  thefe 

*  His  coffin  is  of  Parian  marble  ill  palms  in  length,  6  in  breadth, 
and  6  ~  high.  Baffus  died  A.  D.  359. 
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pillars  is  ten  thoufand  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  metal  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  formerly  covered  the  dome  of  the  pantheon  ; 
the  four  pedeflals  are  of  marble,  and  finely  executed  by  Fran¬ 
ce  fco  Fiammingo. 

That  Urban  VIII.  in  erecding  thefe  pillars,  which  are 
ninety  feet  high,  was  not  unmindful  of  his  fame  is  apparent 
from  his  arms,  namely,  the  bees  which  feem  to  fwarm  pretty 
thick  among  the  foliages  on  the  pillars,  and  on  the  pedeflals. 
In  this  place  one  has  four  views,  as  it  were,  of  fo  many  fpa- 
cious  churches.  From  hence  alfo  there  are  two  flights  of 
Heps  (which  are  generally  kept  fhut)  leading  to  the  above- 
mentionedConfeflioApoflolorum,  round  which  in  the  church, 
are  placed  a  hundred  filver  lamps  continually  burning,  except 
on  Good-Friday.  * 

But  to  proceed  in  the  defcription  of  this  church,  I  return 
to  the  main  entrance,  where  at  the  two  firft  pillars,  which 
Hand  oppofite  each  other,  are  two  large  fhells  or  bafons  for 
holy  water,  of  yellow  marble,  which  are  held  out  by  two 
angels  of  white  marble  :  the  fhells  are  each  of  one  piece  of 
marble,  as  are  alfo  the  angels  that  fupport  them.  This 
work  is  large  and  beautiful,  and  does  great  honour  to  Au- 
guflino  Cornachini.  The  mofaic  image  of  St.  Peter,  over 
the  Porta  Santa,  is  a  good  piece,  and  done  by  Giro  Ferri,  a 
Roman,  who  has  alfo  adorned  with  the  fame  kind  of  work 
the  cupola  of  the  firft  chapel  on  the  right-hand  from  the  en¬ 
trance,  from  a  defign  of  his  mafter  Pietro  di  Cortona.  In 
this  chapel  is  fhewn  a  marble  pillar,  which  belonged,  as  is 
pretended,  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  on  which  our  Saviour 
commonly  leaned  when  he  taught  there.  In  the  final  1  cha¬ 
pel  of  S.  Nicholas,  bifhop  of  Mira,  adjoining  to  this,  is  an 
admirable  reprefentation  of  that  faint  in  mofaic,  by  Fabio  ' 
Chriflofori.  The  deling  of  the  former  chapel,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  a  wooden  crofs  made  by  Pietro  Cavallini, 
is  painted  by  Lanfranchi. 

On  the  firft  pillar  in  the  church,  facing  this  chapel,  at 
which  the  holy-water  vefTel  Hands,  is  the  monument  of  the 
famous  Chriflina  Alexandra  queen  of  Sweden,  begun  at  the 
expence  of  Innocent  XII.  from  a  defign  of  Carlo  Fontana, 
and  finifhed  in  1702,  under  Clement  XI.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  with  a  medallion  or  bull  of  that  princefs  in  bajj'o- 
relievo ,  byTheodon,  and  fome  brafs  ornaments  by  Giardini, 
The  expence  of  the  whole  work  amounted  to  twelve  thou¬ 
fand  fcudi ,  or  crowns,  and  the  body  was  brought  hither  from 
the  Grotte  fa  ere,  where  it  was  depofiled  before,  within  three 
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coffins,  cf  cyprefs,  lead,  and  common  wood.  The  infcrip- 
tion  is  as  follows : 

Chrißina  Suecorum  Regina  * 

Ob  orthodoxam  Religionem  abdicato  Regno , 

Abjurata  Hareji 

Pi}  fufceptam  ac  dileSid  Roma  Jede  eximie  cult  am 
Älonumentum  ab  Innocentio  XII,  inchoatum 
Clemens  XL  abjolvi  curavit 
MD  CG  II. 

c  This  monument,  which  was  begun  by  Innocent  XII, 

4  in  horiour  of  Chrilfina  queen  of  Sweden,  who,  for  the  fake 
4  of  the  true 'religion  pro  felled  in  its  purity  at  Rome,  abdi- 
4  cated  her  kingdom,  and  abjured  hereby,  was  fmifhed  by 
4  pope  Clement  XL  in  the  year  1702/ 

Pafquin  made  fo  free  with  this  royal  convent,  as  to  flile 
her  Regina  fenza  Regno ,  Ghrßiana  fenza  Fede9  e  Donna  fenza 
vergogna.  4  A  queen  without  a  kingdom,  a  Chriftian,  or 
4  Chrißina ,  without  faith,  and  a  woman  without  mo* 

4  defly. 5 

The  cupola  of  the  fecond  chapel  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
mofaic,  by  Guido  Ubaldo  Abbatino,  from  a  defign  of  Pietro 
di  Cortona.  On  the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebaflian,  in  oil  colours,  by  Domenichino.  There  is 
a  very  valuable  piece  at  the  fecond  pillar  facing  this  chapel, 
namely,  the  fuperb  white  marble  monument  of  the  countefs 
Matilda,  whole  body,  in  the  year  1630,  was  found  at  S.  Be¬ 
nedetto  in  Polirone,  and  brought  to  St.  Peter's  church,  by 
order  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  Among  the  bafjo -relievo* s  is  feen 
the  emperor  Pienry  IV.  without  a  crown,  which  is  carried 
behind  him  by  a  boy,  kneeling  before  pope  Gregory  VII. 
and  killing  his  feet.  Over  the  tomb  is  the  image  of  Matil¬ 
da,  a  princefs  unhappily  diftinguifhed  for  her  exceffive  at¬ 
tachment  and  devotion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  The  whole 
work  was  performed  by  Stefano  Speranza.  The  infeription 
is  as  follows  : 

* 

* 

*  This  infeription,  and  fome  others  in  this  work,  feem  to  be  inaccu¬ 
rately  copied,  or  carelefly  printed  in  l he  German  original ;  but  no  altera¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  uniefs  where  the  error  appeared  obvious,  or  where 
the  pointing  was  very  incorrect. 
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Vrbanus  Fill.  Pont.  Max. 

Comitijftc  Matildi  virilis  animi  foeminee , 

Sedis  Apoßolicce  Propugnatrici , 

Pictate  infigni ,  liberalitate  celcberrima ’, 

Hue  ex  Mantuano  Sancf.  Benedidli 
Ccenobio  tranflatis  ofjibus 
Gratus  ccternce  laudis  promeritum 
Mon.  pof.  Ann,  MDCXXXV . 

4  To  the  countefs  Matilda,  a  woman  of  a  foul  fu  peri  or  to 

*  her  fex,  the  defender  of  the  apoftolical  fee,  and  equally 
c  eminent  for  her  piety  and  liberality,  Urban  VIII.  out  of 
6  gratitude  and  refpeCt  to  her  memory,  having  caufed  her  re- 
c  mains  to  be  removed  hither  from  the  convent  of  S.  Bene- 

*  detto  at  Mantua,  ereCted  this  monument  of  her  eternal 
6  fame  in  the  year  1635.’ 

Oppofite  to  this  is  the  monument  of  pope  Innocent  XII. 
which  he  caufed  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate,  with  this  Ihort  infeription  only  : 

Innocentius  XII.  Pont.  Max. 

This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  plainnefs  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  which  cofl  but  fix  hundred  feudi ,  or  crowns.  This 
humility  appears  the  more  fingular,  as,  during  his  pontifi¬ 
cate,  he  laid  out  eight  hundred  and  feventeen  thoufand  fix 
hundred  Roman  feudi ,  or  crowns,  fterling,  in  ornamenting 
this  cathedral :  but  it  is  not  unufual  for  pride  to  aflume  the 
appearance  of  an  abjedf  humility. 

In  the  Capdlla  del  Sagramento,  which  is  the  third  in  this  Capella  del 
row,  is  an  admirable  tabernacle  of  lapis  lazuli  and  gilt  bronze,  Sasrjhlsnt0 
with  an  angel  of  brafs  on  each  fide  of  it;  the  whole  was  de- 
figned  by  Bernini. 

The  picture  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  by  Pietro  di  Cortona, 
who  alfo  defigned  the  mofaic-work  in  the  cupola,  which  was 
executed  by  Abatino.  In  the  middle  of  this  chapel  is  a 
large  brals  monument  of  Sixtus  V.  by  Antonio  Pollajolo,  a 
Florentine.  The  ftatue  of  this  pope  lies  on  a  low  bed  of 
Rate.  Under  the  next  arch  is  the  admirable  monument  of 
Gregory  XIII.  who  is  reprefented  as  giving  the  benediction 
with  a  falamander  at  bis  feet,  and  on  each  fide  a  ftatue  of 
one  of  the  Virtues,  in  the  gigantic  tafle.  Thefe  two  ftatue», 
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that  of  the  pope,  the  farcophagus,  and  the  pedeflal,  confifl 
only  of  five  vafl  blocks  of  white  marble,  and  are  finely  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Camillo  Rufconi,  a  Milanefe.  Oppofite  to  this  is 
the  monument  of  pope  Gregory  XiV.  without  the  leaft  or¬ 
nament  belonging  to  it.  On  one  of  the  large  pillars,  which 
on  this  fide  fupport  the  cupola,  is  a  flatue  of  St.  Jerom  in 
the  wildernefs,  accounted  one  of  Muziani’s  beft  perform- 
W or/hip  of  ances.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  pilaflc-r  Hands  an  cld  brafs 
Peter's  ft  a-  flatue  of  St.  Peter,  which  is.  much  reforted  to  by  the  vulgar, 
who  are  continually  kiffing  its  feet,  and  rubbing  their  heads 
againfl  it.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  call  in  the  time  of  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  from  the  fragments  of  a  demolifhed  flatue  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus 3  and  Leo  Ifauricus  Iconoclafla  in  vain 
threatened  Gregory  II.  that  he  would  come  and  break  it  all 
to  pieces.  Some  pretend  to  fay  that  the  flatue  did  not  un¬ 
dergo  a  fecond  fufion  3  but  that  a  few  alterations  ferved  to 
make  a  St.  Peter  of  the  pagan  Jupiter  :  however,  I  muff  own 
this  conjedlure  feems  to  rne  not  at  all  well  grounded.  The 
alteration  made  required  nothing  lefs  than  that  the  whole 
Liquid  be  call:  again  3  for  this  flatue  fits  in  a  chair,  with  the 
keys  in  the  left-hand,  which  lies  upon  its  breath,  and  the 
.right-hand  is  a  little  raifed,  with  the  two  fore-fingers  eredl, 
as  if  pronouncing  a  benedidiion,  a  pofture  which  agrees  with 
no  flatue  lefs  than  with  that  of  Jupiter.  Over  the  head  is 
a  glory,  wdiich  looks  more  like  a  fmall  cart-wheel  with  the 
nails,  than  the  radiancy  of  an  illuminated  head. 

CipellaGre-  Farther,  on  the  right-hand  fide,  is  the  rich  Gregorian 
gonana.  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  which  Gregory 
XIII.  fpent  eighty  thoufand  fcudi.  The  architect  of  it  was 
Giacomo  della  Porta  3  and  tne  pope  caufed  the  body  cf  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  formerly  lay  in  the  Benedicline 
nunnery  near  the  Campus  Martius,  to  be  removed  hither. 

In  the  crofs  ifle  on  the  right,  are  three  altars,  adorned 
with  as  many  celebrated  pidlures  3  the  firff,  by  Angelo  Ca- 
rofelli,  a  Roman,  is  St.  Wcnceflaus,  duke  of  Bohemia  3 
the  fecond,  by  Valentin,  a  Frenchman,  reprefents  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  the  faints  Proceffus  and  Martinianj  and  the  third, 
by  Pouffin,  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Erafmus.  Here,  and  at 
the  altars  on  the  other  fide  of  this  ifle,  are  feveral  beautiful 
pillars  of  porphyry,  negro ,  and  gicllo  antico.  On  one  of  the 
altar-pieces  was  formerly  a  pidlure  by  the  famous  Lanfranchi, 
reprefenting  Chrifl  walking  on  the  fea,  and  holding  up  St. 
Peter,  who  had  begun  to  fink  3  but  in  its  place  now  Rands  a 
mofl  excellent  piece  of  mofaic-work,  which  exhibits  in  an 

infinite 
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Infinite  variety  of  colours  twenty-four  angelic  and  human  fi¬ 
gures.  A  like  alteration,  has  been  made  at  the  altar  of  St. 

Michael  the  arch-angel  in  the  monument  of  St.  Petronilla, 
by  Quercino. 

Next  to  this  is  the  dately  monument  of  Clement  X.  of  Tomb  of 
which  Mattia  de  Rofli  was  the  architedl :  the  pope’s  datue  X. 

was  done  by  Hercole  Ferrata,  that  of  Faith  by  Lazzaro  Mo¬ 
rel!  i  ;  Constancy  is  the  work  of  Giofeppe  Mazzoli ;  and  the 
two  Fames,  with  other  ornaments,  of  Filippo  Carcano  ;  and 
ladly,  the  baßb-rclievo' s  on  the  farcophagus  are  by  fome  attri¬ 
buted  to  Parifi,  and  by  others  to  Leonardo  Retti. 

The  farther  end  of  the  church  is  taken  up  by  the  Altäre  Altäre  r’ella 
della  Catedra  di  S.  Pietro,  where  the  wooden  pulpit  of  that  Catedra  di 
apodle  is  kept  inclofed  in  another  of  gilt  bronze,  and  fup-S*  Pietro* 
ported  by  two  of  the  Greek  and  two  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
viz.  St.  Chryfodom,  St.  Athanafius,  St.  Augudin,  and  St. 

Ambrofe  ;  all  f<W  are  very  large,  and  of  gilt  bronze,  (bind¬ 
ing  on  four  (lately  marble  pedeflals.  Over  the  pulpit  is  a 
glory  of  the  fame  metal,  and  in  the  center  of  it  the  Holy 
Ghcd  is  reprefented  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  with  rays  bluing 
from  all  parts  of  it.  The  whole  work,  which  coll  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  (even  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feudi ,  or 
crowns,  was  defigned  by  Bernini,  and  call  by  Giov.  Pif- 
cina. 

Before  this  altar  (lands  a  large  bronze  lamp,  made  by  or¬ 
der  of  Clement  XI.  who  granted  to  all  the  religious  orders 
the  privilege  of  having  the  image  of.  their  founders  placed 
here,  and  gave  the  precedency  to  thole  orders  which  were 
mod  expeditious  in  paying  this  honour  to  their  founders. 

The  Dominicans  were  the  fird  in  accepting  of  the  pope’s  in¬ 
dulgence.  The  ftatue  of  their  founder  is  cut  out  of  a  fingle 
block  of  marble,  which,  before  it  came  into  the  fculptor’s 
hands,  cod  two  thoufand  Roman  feudi ,  or  crowns.  His 
countenance  and  attitude  drongly  exprefs  the  vehemence  and 
rigour  which  too  often  influence  his  difciples  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  inquifition.  At  his  left-fide  is  a  dog  with  a 
flaming  torch,  which  is  the  arms  of  the  above-mentioned 
formidable  tribunal.  Le  Gros  has  eminently  (hewn  his  ufual 
(kill  in  this  datue,  which  was  fet  up  in  the  year  1706.  Op- 
pofite  to  it,  fome  years  ago,  namely,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Benedidl  XIII.  the  datue  of  St.  Francis  was  likewife  fet  up 
here  ;  but  the  other  orders  have  not  yet  thought  (it  to  take 
the  advantage  of  the  pope’s  grant ;  and  as  the  two  chief 
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places  are  now  taken  up,  it  is  probable  the  others  will  along 
time  remain  vacant.  As  for  the  humble  fociety  of  the  jefuits, 

I  dare  anfwer  that  they  will  be  none  of  the  firft  to  £11  one  ; 
their  known  maxim  being  aut  Catfares^  ant  nihil. 

The  inftitution  of  the  Carmelites,  as  deriving  their  origin 
from  the  prophet  Elijah,  was  afiented  to  and  confirmed  in 
all  the  forms  of  law  bv  Benedict  XIII.  yet  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  delayed  publicly  to  afi'ert  the  antiquity  of  their  order, 
by  ercdting  the  ftatue  of  their  founder  in  this  place. 

Monument  On  the  right-hand,  as  one  goes  to  the  Altäre  della  Cate- 
of  Urban  dra,  is  the  monument  of  Urban  VIII.  of  black  marble,  by 
vliI’  Bernini.  That  this  pope  was  of  the  Barberini  family  may 
be  known  by  the  multitude  of  bees  fcattered  over  it ;  but  the 
mcft  ingenious  devices  lofe  their  agreeablenefs  by  a  too  fre¬ 
quent  repetition.  Befides,  nothing fhould  have  place  in  a  mau- 
foleum but  what  is  folemn  and  grand  ;  in  other  refpecls,  the 
(kill  of  the  ftatuary  is  truly  admirable,  and  efpecially  in  the 
two  ftatues  of  Charity  and  Conftancy. 

Monument  Oppofite  to  this  is  the  monument  of  pope  Paul  III.  of  the 
of  Paul  III.  Farnefe  family ;  it  was  defigned  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
executed  by  Della  Porta.  The  whole  work  is  faid  to  have 
coll  twenty-four  thoufand  feudi ,  or  crowns.  Two  marble 
ftatues,  in  a  reclining  pofture,  on  this  monument,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  admired;  one  reprefents  Truth,  or  Prudence,  as  a 
woman  of  a  mature  age,  and  ferious  countenance,  with  a 
plain  and  model!  drapery  ;  but  the  other  ftatue,  reprefenting 
Religion,  is  quite  a  contrail  to  this,  being  a  young  wanton 
female,  with  a  beautiful  face,  and  in  an  indolent  attitude. 
It  is  faid  that  a  Spaniard,  who,  Pigmalion  like,  was  ena¬ 
moured  of  this  ftatue,  concealed  himfelf  in  the  church  in 
order  to  be  locked  in,  and  was  detecled  in  fuch  indecent 
'  pradfices,  as,  in  any  other  popilh  country,  would  have  coll 
him.  his  head  ;  but  as  he  was  a  relation  of  cardinal  CaraiTa, 

•  he  came  . off  with  a  reprimand  only  *.  This,  however,  oc- 
cafioned  a  light  drapery  of  bronze,  like  a  Ihift,  to  be  added 
to  this  ftatue,  reaching  from  the  breaft  to  the  knees.  She 
holds  in  her  hand  a  flaming  heart,  and  fome  make  no  feru- 
pie  of  faying,  that  this  ftatue  w“s  defigned  for  Clelia  Farne- 
ila,  a  daughter  of  pope  Paul  IIL  which  he  had  whilft  a  car¬ 
dinal.  He  had  alfo  a  fon,  called  Pietro  Aloyfio  Farnefe. 

The  next  is  the  fine  monument  of  Alexander  VIII.  which 
was  not  completed  till  the  year  1745,  and  is  curioufly  a_ 

*  A  like  amour  of  Praxiteles  with  the  Guidian  Venus  is  related  by 
Pliny,  Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  36.  c.  5. 
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domed  with  Verde  antico ,  and  an  oriental  yellow  marble,  not 
unlike  agate. 

Oppolite  to  the  altar  is  a  picture  of  St.  Peter  healing  the 
lame  man  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in  oil  co¬ 
lours,  by  Civoli ;  but  being  extremely  damaged,  it  is  to  be 
replaced  by  another  in  mofaic-work. 

At  the  Altäre  di  S.  Leone  il  Grande  is  a  very  curious 
b  a  [jo-relievo  on  a  fingle  block  of  marble  ;  it  contains  a  group 
of  eighteen  perfons,  of  whom  feven  are  very  large,  finely 
executed  in  alto-relievo .  The  fubjecl  is  Leo  the  Great 
threatening  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  the  vengeance 
of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  (who  are  feen  in  the  air  with  counte¬ 
nances  full  of  refentment)  in  cafe  he  fhould  offer  to  attack 
Rome.  According  to  Bellori,  Aleffandro  Algardi,  a  Bolog- 
nefe,  worked  clofely  at  this  piece  for  the  fpace  of  fve  years, 
and  was  rewarded  by  Innocent  X.  with  ten  thoufand,  or,  as 
fome  fay,  thirty  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns.  The  figures  in 
the  front  of  this  noble  piece  are  almoff  detached  from  the 
ground,  and  may  be  called  fmall  ifatues  ;  which,  however, 
with  all  the  reft,  were  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  marble.  The 
next  monument  in  order  is  that  of  Alexander  VII.  which  is 
an  admirable  fpecimen  (though  not  one  of  his  beft  pieces) 
of  the  fkill  and  genius  of  Bernini.  The  pope  is  represented 
kneeling  betwixt  four  large  ftatues  of  fo  many  Virtues  :  To 
one  of  them,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Charity,  fome  con- 
noiffeurs  object,  that  the  breafts  hang  down  too  low ;  how¬ 
ever  this  maufoleum  is  a  greater  ornament  to  the  church,  than 
the  life  of  Alexander  VII.  was  to  the  papal  See.  The  Ro¬ 
man-catholics  themfelves  do  not  fcruple  to  fay,  c  that  when 
‘  a  cardinal  he  was  a  faint,  but  when  he  was  pope  he  proved 
c  a  devil.'  Near  this  maufoleum  are  feveral  confeffionals, 
with  different  inferiptions,  as,  Pro  lingua  fuperioris  Saxonia , 
pro  lingua  Illyrica ,  pro  lingua  Hifpana ,  &c.  that  every  one 
may  know  w'here  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  aconfeffor  who  under- 
ftands  his  language.  Formerly  here  alio  flood  a  brafs  veiled, 
in  which,  during  the  firft  perfecutions,  the  blood  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  is  laid  to  have  been  received  -3  but  it  is  now  locked  up 
in  another  place. 

The  painting  in  frefco  by  Romanelli  over  the  veftry-door, 
reprefenting  St.  Peter  exercifing  a  poffefled  perfon,  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  other  fide  of  the  church,  where  the  monuments 
of  Alexander  VII.  now  Hands,  and  was  removed  hither  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wall. 
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The  veflry  is  an  octagonal  building,  and  Hands  a  little  de¬ 
tached  from  the  church.  Over  the  door,  on  the  infide,  are 
fhewn  large  iron  chains,  pretended  to  have  been  thofe  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Here  are  to  be  feen  fome  valuable 
paintings,  and  abundance  of  reliques,  mod:  of  which  are, 
on  EaHer-Monday,  expofed  to  public  view. 

In  the  wardrobe  adjoining  to  it  is  kept  the  extraordinary 
furniture  of  the  cathedral ;  particularly  a  fet  of  hangings, 
confifting  of  above  thirty  thoufand  ells  of  crimfon  damafk, 
enriched  with  a  gold-lace,  four  inches  broad,  and  faid  to  have 
coR  a  hundred  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns. 

The  next  chapel,  and  the  firR  that  was  finifhed  in  the 
church,  is  that  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  was  built  by  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  from  a  defign  of  Della  Porta ;  and  from  that 
pope  it  is  alfo  called  Capella  Clementina.  Under  the  altar  lies 
the  body  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  altar-piece,  painted 
by  Sacchi,  reprefents  the  Rory  of  a  Polilh  embafTador  defiring 
fome  reliques  of  the  pope,  who  gave  him  a  handkerchief  fuli 
Sacred  earth  of  earth  from  Vefpafion’s  amphitheatre.  The  embafTador 
from  an  am-  exprefTed  no  fmall  difpleafure  at  this  apparent  mockery  ;  but 
phitheatre.  by  a  m}racle  inRantaneoufly  wrought  by  the  pope,  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  this  earth  was  impregnated  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs  ;  though  from  hiRory  one  would  rather 
think,  it  muft  be  with  the  blood  of  wild  beafls. 

Four  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  other  mofaic 
figures  in  the  fmall  cupola  of  this  chapel,  are  by  Marcello 
Provenzale. 

Fine  piece  of  Oppofite  to  this  chapel  is  an  admirable  piece  of  mofaic- 
mofaic.  work,  of  the  death  of  Saphyra,  containing  twenty-three  fi¬ 
gures  as  big  as  the  life,  and  in  variety  of  habits.  It  was 
done  from  a  painting  ofRoncalli  delle  Pomerancie. 

Next  to  this  is  the  monument  of  Leo  XL  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  by  Algardi.  The  pope  and  two  of  the  Virtues  Hand¬ 
ing  by  him,  are  bigger  than  the  life  ;  but  what  is  moH  ad¬ 
mired  is  the  bajjh-relievo  on  the  tomb,  reprefenting  the  fub- 
mifiive  reconciliation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the  Roman 
church. 

Oppofite  to  Leo  XI.  lies  Innocent  XI.  of  the  Odefchalchi 
family,  with  a  fine  monument,  where  Moinot,  a  Burgun¬ 
dian,  has  immortalized  his  (kill  in  the  bajjb -relievo' s  and  other 
parts  of  the  fculpture  to  be  feen  on  it. 

The  chapel  contiguous  to  it,  dedicated  to  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  is  called  Cappella  del  Coro.  Here 
the  offices  which  require  mufic  are  folemnly  performed,  for 
1  which 
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which  it  is  very  well  adapted.  The  band  of  mufic  Hands  the 
pope  in  five  thoufandyiWz,  or  crowns,  a  year. 

Under  the  altar  is  buried  St.  John  Chryfoftom,  patriarch 
of  Conflantinople  ;  and  over  it  is  a  white  marble  pieta ,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  with  a  crown  of  gold  over  the  heads  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  our 
Clement  XI.  of  the  Albani 
remarkable. 

Further  towards  the  main  entrance  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Tomb  of 
monument  of  Innocent  VIII.  the  brafs  ftatues,  and  other  or- innocent 
naments  of  which  were  caft  by  Antonio  Pollajuolo.  On  this  ViiI* 
monument  are  the  following  words  ; 

i  t 

i  • 

In  innocentla  me  a  ingrejfus  fum ,  redime  ?ne^  Domine ,  &  mife- 
rere  mei. 

c  I  have  walked  in  my  innocence  ;  redeem  me,  O  Lord, 

4  and  be  merciful  unto  me.’ 

And  under  them  is  this  infcription  : 

Innocentio  VIII.  Cybo  Pont.  Max, 

Italic ee  pads  perpetuo  cußodi , 

Novi  Orbis  fuo  avo  inventi  gloria , 

Regi  Hifpaniarum  Catholici  nomine  impofito , 

Cruets  ja  cro janctee  rep  er  tee  titulo , 

Lanceä ,  quee  Chrifei  häufet  latus , 
a  Bajazethe  lure  arum  Vyranno  dono  mifea 
ceternum  infegni 

Monumentum  e  veteye  Bafelica  hue  tranflatum 
Albericus  Cybo  Malafpina 
Princeps  Maffee , 

Ferentilii  Dux ,  Marchio  Carrarice ,  Cfc. 

Pronepos  * 

Ornatius  augufeiufque  pofuit  Anno  Dorn. 

M DC  XXL 

4  To  the  memory  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  of  the  Cibo 
‘  family,  the  conftant  preferver  of  the  tranquility  of  Italy, 

4  whole  happv  pontificate  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  difeovery 
4  of  the  new  world  ;  by  the  grant  of  the  title  of  His  Catho- 
4  lie  Majefty  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  the  invention  of  the  fa- 
4  cred  crols  ;  and  by  th'e  prefent  of  the  fpear  which  pearced 
4  our  Saviour's  fyJe,  lent  by  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 

4  Alberic 
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c  Alberic  Cibo  Malafpina,  prince  of  Mafia,  &c.  his  great - 
4  grandfon,  eredted  this  monument,  which  he  removed  hi* 
*  ther  from  the  old  cathedral,  and  embellifhed  it  with  addi- 
«  tional  ornaments  in  the  year  1621/ 


In  the  next  chapel  is  an  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s 
purification;  formerly  painted  by  Romanelli,  but  fince  alter¬ 
ed  to  a  charming  piece  of  mofaie,  in  which  are  reprefented 
feventeen  large  figures,  one  of  them  bearing  a  lighted  torch. 
The  laft  chapel  in  this  cathedral  was  built  by  Innocent  XIL 
who,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  its  magnificence, 
ordered  the  admirable  porphyry  coffin,  which  is  faid  to  have 
contained  the  body  of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  to  be  brought 
hither,  and  converted  into  a  font.  The  marble-work  is  by 
Fontana  ;  the  ornaments  of  gilt  brafs  were  cafi:  by  Giardino, 
and  defigned  by  Theodon.  The  baptifm  of  Chriif,  on  the 
altar,  is  a  fine  piece  of  painting,  by  Carlo  Maratti. 

Number  of  In  St.  Peter’s  church  are  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  large 

altars*  <Cc  mar^e  pdl?~s  j  the  fquare  pilafters  were  incrufted  with  red 
9  *  marble  by  Innocent  X.  and  adorned  with  white  medallions 

or  buffs  of  the  popes,  and  white  doves,  with  green  branches 
in  their  bills,  being  the  arms  of  that  pope,  in  bajfo -relievo. 
The  number  of  altars  in  this  church  are  twenty-nine  ;  and 
the  pavement  is  all  ever  marble.  Every  thing  here  is  kept 
with  fuch  neatnefs  and  order,  that  it  looks  like  a  new-built 
church  ;  and  upon  the  leaf!  appearance  of  any  duff  on  the 
walls  or  deling,  people  are  drawn  up  in  machines  made  for 
that  purpofe  to  take  it  away.  The  duff  is  not  fwept  off,  as 
that  would  be  only  driving  it  from  one  place  to  another,  be- 
fides  damaging  the  work  with  brufhes  or  brooms ;  but  is 
wiped  off  with  linen  cloths.  No  lefs  than  fifty  perfons  are 
appointed  for  this  office.  The  great  care  obferved  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  church  clean  made  me  wonder  they  fhould  fuffer 
birds  to  fly  about  in  it,  among  which  were  fome  ^pigeons ; 
but  whether  this  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  catching 
them,  or  to  a  kind  of  fuperftitious  regard  to  that  bird  *,  I 
Obferva-  cannot  determine.  The  church  is  fomewhat  dark,  on  ac¬ 
tions  on  mo-  count  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
faic  work. 

#  The  Ruffians,  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Gieat,  fcrupled  to  eat  pi¬ 
geons,  becaule  the  Holy  Gholt  had  appeared  in  that  form.  Of  a  piece 
with  this,  is  the  profound  reafbning  of  thole  cafuills  who  have  begun  to 
eat  flelh  on  Fridays  during  the  year  in  which  the  feftival  of  the  nativity 
falls  on  that  day,  quoting  thefe  words  in  the  firft  chapter  of  St.  John, 
‘  The  word  was  made  lieih.1 
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windows  :  For  the  famereafon  it  isalfodamp,  which  is  fuch 
a  prejudice  to  the  pidlures  on  canvafs  or  wood,  that  it  has 
been  found  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  they  decay,  to  fupply 
their  places  with  unperifhable  pieces  in  mofaic  work.  It  may 
not  be  improper  here  to  give  fome  account  of  this  curious  art 
which  is  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  the  churches 
at  Rome.  That  the  ancients  carried  their  reprefentaticns  of 
inlaid  precious  Hones  to  great  perfection,  appears  from  Pliny, 
lib.  xxxvii.  where  he  fays,  that  Pompey,  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
ceffion,  had  his  effigy,  confiding  of  pearls,  curioufly  arranged, 
carried  in  the  fpe<5tacle,  verlor  e  luxuria  triumpho ,  which 
was  c  rather  the  triumph  of  luxury  than  valour,’  as  that  au¬ 
thor  adds.  But  this  I  do  not  take  to  have  been  the  fort  of 
work  in  quedion,  which  was  rather  what  the  Rofnans  called 
lithoßrata  or  opera  mufiva  tejjellata ,  vermiculata ,  fcftilia,  and 
the  artifans  rnufearios ,  or  mufivarios  f.  The  materials  uled 
by  the  moderns  for  thefe  works  are  little  pieces  of  glafs  of  all 
the  different  (hades  in  every  tint  or  colour,  like  thofe  of  the 
fine  Englifh  worded  uled  in  needle-work.  The  glafs  is  fird 
cad  into  thin  cakes,  which  are  afterwards  cut  into  long: 
pieces  of  a  different  thicknefs.  Many  of  the  pieces  ufed  in  - 
the  works  on  roofs  and  cielings,  which  are  confequently  feen 
only  at  a  great  didance,  appear  to  be  a  finger’s  breadth  ; 
but  the  finer  works  confid  only  of  glafs  pins,  if  I  may  call 
them  fo,  not  thicker  than  a  common  fewing  needle,  fo  that 
a  portrait  of  four  feet  fquare  (hall  take  up  two  millions  of  luch 
pins  or  duds. 

Thefe  pins  are  fo  clofely  joined  together,  that  after  the 
piece  is  polidied  (which  is  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  look- 
ing-glalfes  are  polifhed)  it  can  hardly  be  difcerned  to  be  an 
arrangement  of  an  infinite  number  of  particles  of  glafs  ;  but 
rather  looks  like  a  picture  painted  with  the  fined  colours, 
with  crydal  placed  before  it,  'The  ground  in  which  thefe 
vitreous  pieces  are  inlaid,  is  a  pade  compounded  of  calcined 
marble,  fine  fand,  gum  tragacanth ,  whites  of  eggs,  and  oil. 
It  is  at  fird  fo  foft,  that  the  pieces  are  ealily  inferted,  and 
upon  any  overfight,  may  be  taken  out  again,  and  the  pade 
new  moulded  lor  the  admiffion  of  other  pins  or  duds ;  but 
by  degrees  it  grows  as  hard  as  a  done,  fo  that  no  imprefiion 
can  be  made  on  the  work.  This  pade  is  fpread  within  a 

f  Vide  Cod .  lib ,  x.  tom.  lxiv.  de  artificum  excnfatione ,  Spartian.  in  vita 
Vefcenni  Nigri ,  cs?  Inf cnpt  writs  Gruterian.  pajjim.  But  the  moll  ancient 
account  of  luch  kind  of  work  is  in  the  firll  chapter  of  Either,  v.  6. 

Vol.  II.  T  wooden 
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wooden  frame,  which,  for  the  large  pieces,  rrmft  not  be  lefs 
than  a  foot  in  breadth  and  thicknefs.  This  frame  is  fattened 
with  brafs  tacks  to  a  plate  of  the  fame  metal,  or  to  a  ftone 
flab  ;  and  as  in  capital  pieces,  which  are  often  twenty  feet 
by  fifteen,  this  pafte-ground  mutt  be  above  three  quarters  of  a 
foot  deep,  and  the  pins  or  ftuds  as  long,  it  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  what  weight  fuch  a  piece  mutt  be.  The  pieces  de- 
figned  for  roofs,  or  any  diftant  place,  are  not  polifhed  ;  but 
in  the  altar-pieces,  Sic.  nothing  is  wanting  to  give  them  the 
moft  beautiful  and  fplendid  appearance.  A  piece  of  about 
eighty  fquare  feet,  if  performed  with  tolerable  care  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  will  employ  eight  artifts  for  the  fpace  of  two  years. 
The  ttuds  of  the  feveral  colours  lie  ready  before  the  artift  in 
cafes,  as  the  letters  are  laid  before  the  compofitors  in  a  print- 
ing-houfe  ;  and  fuch  is  their  accuracy  in  imitating  the  fineft 
ttrokes  of  the  pencil,  that  the  only  apparent  difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  original  painting  and  fuch  a  copy,  is,  that  the  latter 
has  a  much  finer  luftre  and  the  colours  are  more  vivid.  All 
the  altar-pieces  in  St.  Peter’s  church  are  to  be  done  in  mofaic 
work  ;  feveral  popes,  in  imitation  of  Innocent  XII.  having 
left  proper  funds,  by  will,  for  that  purpofe,  which,  by  pri¬ 
vate  legacies  that  are  daily  given,  are  continually  augment¬ 
ing.  Under  Benedict  XIII.  only  three  altar-pieces  were 
executed  in  mofaic  ;  the  cathedral  at  Benevento  being  the 
favourite  objedl  of  his  munificence. 

The  cutting  of  the  glafs  after  fufion  is  performed  on  the 
top  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  and  the  work  or  the  arranging  and 
fixing  of  the  ftuds  is  carried  on  in  an  edifice  for  that  purpofe 
behind  the  church.  The  ttuds  ufed  in  the  old  mofaic-works 
are  very  large,  and  often  covered  either  with  filver  or  gold. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Giovanni  Cimabue,  a  Florentine  (who  was  born  in 
1240,  and  died  in  the  year  1300)  had  began  the  reftoration 
of  painting  by  his  improvements  in  defign,  Andrea  Tafti  his 
countryman  brought  the  mofaic-work  into  greater  vogue ; 
having  learned  the  art  from  Apollonius,  a  Greek,  who  had 
given  fome  admirable  fpecimens  of  his  fkill  at  St.  Mark’s 
church  at  Venice  :  He  likewife  taught  him  the  method  of 
enamelling,  and  efpecially  of  preparing  the  gems  and  vitreous 
compofitions  for  mofaic-work. 

This  curious  art  has  been  greatly  improved  during  thefe 
two  laft  centuries,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  coarfe  works  of  the 
old  fmall  cupola’s  in  St.  Peter’s,  where  the  ttuds  are  made 
of  burnt  clay,  and  varnifhed  with  feveral  colours  on  the  fur- 
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face  only  ;  but  they  are  gradually  taken  away  to  make  room 
for  the  finer  work  of  later  times. 

The  modem  mofaic  muft  be  alfo  diffinguifhed  from  the 
Florentine  work,  which  confifts  of  fparks  of  gems  and  fmall 
pieces  of  the  fineff  marble,  fet  together  in  imitation  of  birds, 
flowers,  &c.  as  a  cabinet-maker  inlays  a  table  or  cabinet 
with  variety  of  figures  in  wood  of  different  colours  ;  hence 
it  is  called  pictre  pretioft  commejfe . 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  to  take  a  view  only  of  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  vaults  under  it ;  its  upper  parts  prefent 
fuch  obje&s,  that  no  traveller  can  grudge  the  labour  of  going 
up  to  the  globe  or  ball  on  the  top.  The  firff  winding  afeent 
or  ffair-cafe,  if  I  may  term  it  fo,  which  begins  not  far  from 
the  Capella  del  Coro,  is  without  ffeps,  fo  that  a  horfe  may 
go  up  and  down ;  the  chief  reafon  of  this  contrivance  was, 
that  the  provifions  for  the  workmen  who  lived  above,  and 
materials  for  building  the  church,  might  be  more  conve¬ 
niently  carried  up  by  alles.  At  the  door  of  this  place  the 
porter  requires  every  one’s  fword,  which,  on  coming  down, 
is  redeemed  for  a  paolo ,  or  fix-pence.  This  is  the  only  fee 
permitted  to  be  taken,  according  to  an  infeription  engraven 
on  the  wall  ;  yet  here  and  there  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
edifice  one  meets  with  thofe  who  break  through  that  order. 
Underneath  the  afeent  are  feveral  men  employed  in  beating 
of geJJ'o  (which  is  the  world  fort  of  gypfnm  or  ftone  plaiffer, 
the  beft  being  called ßucco  ;)  and  this  they  do  either  by  way 
of  penance,  or  to  procure  a  difpenfation  which  they  have  not 
money  to  purchafe.  After  going  up  the  firff  afeent  and 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  ffeps  higher,  one  enters  into 
a  gallery  within  the  church  near  the  roof.  This  gallery  has 
no  balluffrade,  but  is  broad  enough  to  walk  in  without  any 
danger.  From  this  place  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the  mo¬ 
faic  images  appears,  which,  from  the  pavement  below,  feem 
to  be  only  of  the  natural  dimenfions  ;  to  mention  one  in- 
ftance,  viz.  the  length  of  St.  Peter’s  keys,  which  is  no  lefs 
than  thirty-three  Roman  palms.  The  inner  gallery  of  the 
cupola  is  ftill  much  higher  than  this. 

Here  may  be  alfo  feen  the  true  dimenfions  of  thofe  gigan-  i^rgenefs  of 
tic  ftatues  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  over  the  frontifpiece.  In  "he  ftatues 
Auguft  1729,  the  head  of  St.  Matthew’s  ftatue  was  ffruck  9n  :iie  roo(' 
off  by  a  flafh  oi  lightning  ;  but  the  faint  was  not  .differed 
long  to  remain  in  a  matilated  condition.  The  dome  of  the 
grand  cupola  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  double  ;  the  ftair-cafe 
runs  above  the  inward  dome  for  fitty-ei?ht  ffeps,  while  the 
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outward  dome,  or  cupola  is  feen  above  ;  the  concavity  of 
which  anfwers  to  the  convexity  of  the  dome  beneath.  Twen¬ 
ty-two  fteps  higher  brings  one  to  the  outward  gallery  of  the 
cupola,  round  which  there  is  an  iron  balluftrade.  Here  are 
fine  pillars  round  the  cupola  feven  common  fpans  and  a  half 
round,  and  twenty-four  fpans  high,  without  the  pedeftals. 
Betwixt  thefe  pillars  are  glafs-windows,  which  admit  the 
light  into  the  great  cupola ;  they  alfo  fupport  the  inner  dome, 
over  the  convexity  of  which  one  afcends  twenty-three  fteps 
higher,  holding  by  a  rope,  inftead  of  a  balluftrade. 

Here  alfo  one  climbs  between  the  concave  and  convex 
domes,  which  brings  one  to  the  top  of  the  great  cupola,  and 
thelanthorn,  which  has  an  opening  towards  the  city*  This 
part,  in  the  evening  of  St.  Peter1 s-day,  is  illuminated  with 
nine  lamps  :  from  hence  there  is  a  profpedl  of  the  fea,  though 
it  be  forty  Italian  miles  diftantfrom  Rome.  On  the  wall  is 
the  following  admonition  : 

Ouincunque  aufu  temerario  prcefumferit  facrofanSfum  hunc  lo¬ 
cum ,  quo  modo  Tibet ,  coinquinare ,  indignationem  Dei  Omnipo¬ 
tent!  r,  ac  Beat  or  urn  Petri  id  Pauli ,  Apoßolorum  ejus ,  noverit 
j'e  incurfurum ,  id  in  alias  corporales  pocnas  arbitrio  Sac .  Congre- 
gat.  Rev.  Fabric# ,  id c. 

‘  Whoever  fhall  prefume  in  any  manner  to  pollute  this 
c  facred  place,  let  him  know  that  fuch  impious  rafhnefs  fhall 
c  incur  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  his  blefled  apo- 
*  files  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  befides  corporal  penalties,  to 
‘  be  inflieled  at  the  pleafure  of  the  facred  commißion  for 
c  managing  all  the  concerns  of  this  auguft  and  venerable 
‘  edifice.’ 

This  caution  is  repeated  likcwife  in  the  Italian  language. 

From  hence  one  afcends  a  wooden  ladder  of  fourteen,  and 
then  another  of  iron  with  twelve  fteps,  by  which,  and  through 
a  very  narrow  aperture,  one  comes  at  length  to  the  copper 
ball  on  the  top  of  the  cupola,  which,  it  is  faid,  will  contain 
two-and-thirty  perfons;  but  it  is  hardly  capacious,  of  fuch  a 
number,  unlefs  they  were  flowed  like  ballaft  in  a  fhip.  The 
diameter,  taken  by  the  iron  crofs  hoops  which  bind  this  work 
together,  is  twelve  common  fpans,  or  near  eight  feet ;  but 
others  make  the  diameter  eleven  palmi ,  or  Englifh  feet,  and 
one  third.  This  ball,  and  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  it,  which 
is  nineteen  palmi ,  or  fifteen  Englifh  fee't  and  a  half  high, 
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were  call  by  Sebaftiano  Torrifani.  According  to  the  com¬ 
putation  of  Mr.  Tarade,  chief  engineer  to  the  French  king 
in  Alface,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1713,  this  globe  is  about  fix 
toifes  *  lower  than  the  top  of  the  tower  at  Strafburg. 

Whoever  is  defirous  ot  an  authentic  and  accurate  account 
of  the  whole  ftrudlure  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  will  be 
completely  fatisfied  in  the  Architcttura  della  Bafilica  di  S.  Pie¬ 
tro  in  V aticano ,  Opera  di  Br.  Lazari ,  M.  A.  Bonarota ,  Carlo 
Ada  der  ni  &  altri  famofe  Architetti ,  intagliata  da  Ad.  F err  ab  of - 
co,  Roma  1684,  fol.  cum figuris  ;  in  Fontana’s  Latin  and  Ita¬ 
lian  works,  publifhed  in  folio  1 694,  with  fine  copper-plates  5 
II  Te?npio  V aticano  e  fuo  Origins  con  gli  Edificii  piü  confpicui 
antichi  e  moderni ;  in  the  learned  jefuit  Bonanni’s  Hfloria 
Fejnpli  Vatican /,  Roma,  fol.  1700;  and  likewife  in  the  jefuit 
Donato’s  treatife  de  Urbe  Roma ,  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 

Any  perfon  duly  vifitjng  this  church,  obtains  every  time  an 
indulgence  for  fix  thoufand  years,  which  is  the  lefs  doubted 
by  thofe  who  believe  St.  Peter  to  be  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  whole  good-will  muft  certainly  go  a 
great  way  towards  an  admittance  there.  This  patron  of  the 
cathedral  was  pleafed,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  to  caufe  a 
fpring  to  flow  near  it  towards  St.  Martha’s  church,  the  water  The  bed 
of  which  is  ufed  in  the  Pope’s  bakehoufe  near  the  V atican  ;  Lead  L 
and  his  holinefs’s  bread  is  accounted  the  bell  in  all  Rome.  Rome' 

Adjoining  to  St.  Peter’s  church,  on  the  north-fide  is  the  Largenefs 
fpacious  palace  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  are  twelve  thoufand  of  the  Vati- 
flve  hundred  and  twenty-four  rooms,  or  apartments ;  and  the  can  Palace* 
governor  allured  me,  that  in  this  palace  there  are  eleven  thou- 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-fix  chambers,  twenty-two  courts, 
and  twelve  hundred  hearths  or  fire-places.  No  traveller  can 
be  fuppofed  either  to  have  opportunity  or  inclination  to  exa¬ 
mine  into  the  truth  of  this  account,  lb  that  we  m&ft  depend 
on  the  veracity  of  the  pope’s  officers  and  domeftics  ;  and  their 
authority  for  what  they  advance  is  the  wooden  model  of  this 
palace,  which  at  prefent  is  not  to  be  feen  ;  Clement  XI. 
upon  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  dignity,  having  appropriated 
to  himfelf  the  room  wherein  it  flood,  along  with  fome  other 
models.  It  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  removal,  and  is 
not  yet  repaired ;  fo  that  it  is  kept  locked  up,  and  is  never 
fhewn  to  {Tangers.  The  lofs  of  the  modei  of  St.  Peter’s 
cathedral,  by  Antonio  Sangallo,  is  j uftly  to  be  lamented,  as 
it  was  a  work  of  fuch  accuracy  and  beauty,  that  it  coil  above 
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thirty  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns.  Though  this  may  appear 
a  vaft  fum  for  fuch  a  piece  of  work,  yet  it  is  far  fhort  of  what 
the  king  of  Portugal  laid  out  in  a  model  of  this  fame  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  in  which  every  particular  ornament  to  be  feen  in  the 
original,  was  reprefented  in  miniature,  even  to  the  gems, 
&c.  The  whole  expence  of  this  admirable  model  is  faid  to 
have  amounted  to  near  a  hundred  thoufand  dollars  *. 

This  palace  having  been  built  and  enlarged  at  different 
times,  there  is  no  proportion  or  fymetry  obferved  in  its  feve- 
ral  parts  ;  and  to  avoid  damaging  the  fine  area  before  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  church,  it  has  not  fo  much  as  a  portico  in  front.  The 
entrance  to  it  on  that  fide  next  the  church  is  near  the  above- 
mentioned  ftatue  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  by  Bernini.  The 
fine  marble  fleps  there,  by  the  fame  architect,  lead  to  the  Sala 
regia,  and  the  adjoining  apartments.  Further  on  the  right- 
hand-fide  of  the  great  area  is  another  entrance,  where  the 
Switzers  have  their  main  guard ;  and  over  the  door  is  a  mofaic- 
work  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Fabio  Chriftofori,  but  defigned  by  Giofeppe  d’  Arpino  :  from 
hence,  by  afcending  a  pair  of  flairs,  which  lead  to  the  grand 
apartments  of  this  palace,  one  has  a  view  of  three  galleries 
over  each  other,  in  which  Raphael  immortalized  his  name 
by  his  amazing  fkill.  The  middle  gallery  leads  into  an 
apartment,  which  at  prefent  is  made  ufe  of  for  a  conclave, 
and  is  called  LeLoggie,  and  alfo  Raphael’s  Bible,  on  account 
of  the  hiflories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teffament,  painted  here 
by  Raphael.  The  roof  of  this  gallery  is  not  of  an  equal 
height,  but  is  divided  into  feveral  vaulted  compartments, 
terminating  at  every  pillar  or  window,  and  every  compart¬ 
ment  is  filled  with  exquifite  paintings  i nfrefco.  One  cannot 
fee  without  concern  fuch  pieces  expoled  to  the  duff,  &c. 
There  goes  a  ftory,  that  Raphael,  having  on  three  of  thefe 
compartments,  reprefented  the  three  firft  days  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  once  found  means  (notwithffanding  all  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo’s  precaution)  to  get  into  Sixtus  the  fourth’s  chapel  (the 
cteling  of  which  Angelo  was  then  painting)  where  he  was 
ffruck  with  affonifhment  at  the  majefty  in  which  this  pain¬ 
ter  had  reprefented  God  the  Father  ;  but  made  ufe  of  the  de- 
fign  to  his  great  advantage  in  the  profecution  of  his  work. 
This  may'  ferve  as  an  inffance,  to  ffiew  that  the  greateff 
maffers  may  often  learn  fomething  from  their  inferiors.  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  excelled  in  fculpture  more  than  he  did  in  paint- 
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ing,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  placed  on  a  level  in  that  art 
with  Raphael.  The  latter  was  of  a  mild,  affable,  and  ge¬ 
nerous  difpofition,  in  fo  much  that  thele  amiable  qualities 
appear  confpicuous  even  in  his  manner  of  defigning  and 
painting;  efpecially  in  this  piece.  No  Chriftian  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  any  reprefen tation  of  the  deity,  as  it  is  contrary  to  his 
exprefs  command  ;  but  if,  like  the  pagans,  fome  Anthropo- 
morphifts  muft  needs  have  a  vifible  image  of  their  incompre- 
henfible  Creator,  a  countenence  which  ffrikes  the  mind  with 
reverence  and  awe  feems  to  me  more  proper  than  one  like 
this  of  Raphael’s,  where  beauty  and  mildnefs  excite  only 
complacency  and  delight  *, 

Among  thefe  pieces,  the  portrait  of  Eve  is  much  admired  Fine  paint 
by  all  connoiffeurs,  and  is  known  to  have  been  executed  by  ings* 
Raphael’s  own  hand  ;  who  is  allowed  indeed  to  have  defigned 
the  other  figures  :  But  whether  he  alfo  painted  them  is  much 
queftioned,  there  being  reafon  to  think  that  Julio  Romano 
and  del  Colie  had  a  (hare  in  moft  of  them.  The  judgment 
of  Solomon  is  a  capital  piece,  as  is  alfo  the  Lord’s -fupper, 
where  the  faces  of  all  the  difciples  are  in  view,  though  they 
fit  at  a  fquare  table  ;  the  latter  is  attributed  to  Raphael,  and 
the  former  thought  to  be  Julio  Romano’s.  In  the  ftory  of 
Bathfheba  there  is  a  great  impropriety  in  making  her  bathe 
herfelf  in  the  fight  of  David’s  army.  In  the  other  galleries 
are  paintings  by  Pellegrino  Modanefe,  Giovanni  Modanefe, 

Raphael  di  Reggio,  Paris  Nogari,  Mafcherino,  Giov.  Paulo 
Tedefco,  Perino  del  Vaga,  &c.  Thofe  who  admire  fine 
prints  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  the  colledlion  of  fifty-five 
half-fheets  of  imperial  paper,  fold  by  Rofii  at  Rome,  not  far 
from  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  for  four  feudi,  under  the  title 
of  Le  Loggie  Vaticane ,  coll'  Iftorie  del  V ?cchio  e  nuovo  ‘ Teßa - 
mento ,  col  Prof  eta  Efaia  ( e  il  depofto  di  Raffaele  inventato  e 
diffegnato  da  Carlo  Maratti )  intag  Hate  in  acqua  forte  da  Pietro 
Aquila ,  e  Cefare  Fantetti. 

#  Our  author  does  Raphael  great  honour  by  this  criticifm,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  is  not  much  to  his  own  credit,  as  it  favours  a  little  of  the  Calvinir 
ftica}  fournefs.  Surely  the  painter  could  not  inful'e  too  much  mildnefs  and 
complacency,  goodneis  and  ferenity  into  the  countenance  of  that  Being, 
whole  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  when  he  was  exerting  the  beneficent 
aft  of  creation,  and  communicating  happinefs  to  a  new  race  of  beings  j 
not  that  I  approve  of  fuch  representations,  but  would  only  jultify  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  painter's  delign,  upon  a  luppolition  that  the  Supreme  Being 
could  be  made  vifible  to  mortal  eyes,  -*r  reprefented  by  the  fineft  ftrokes 
of  the  pencil. 
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But  the  place  where  Raphael’s  fkill  fhines  in  its  greateft 
glory  is  the  Camera  della  Signatura,  and  the  three  rooms 
adjoining  to  it.  The  former  apartment  was  finifhed  in  15 1 1, 
and  in  it  are  four  large  pieces,  being  emblematical  reprefen- 
tations,  1.  Of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Romifh  faith,  viz. 
the  Trinity,  the  Mediation  of  Thrift,  Tranfubftantiation, 
a  future  ftate,  &c.  2.  Of  the  Sciences,  and  progrefs  of  the 

human  mind  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  aftronomy  ; 
on  which  account  this  piece  is  ufually  termed  the  fchool  of 
Athens.  3.  Of  Poetry,  and  mount  Parnaflus.  4.  Of  Juf- 
tice.  Prudence,  and  other  moral  virtues. 

In  the  next  apartment,  one  cannot  but  obferve  a  grofs 
piece  of  flattery,  in  the  hiftory  of  Heliodorus,  where  pope 
Julius  II.  is  reprefented  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  ftate.  Another  picture  in  this  chamber  is  accounted 
the  beft  for  colouring  of  any  that  Raphael  ever  painted.  The 
fubiedl  of  this  piece  is  a  pretended  miracle  which  happened  at 
Bolfenna  in  1264,  in  the  reign  of  pope  Urban  IV.  where  a 
wafer  was  vifibly  changed  into  blood  for  the  convidtion  of  an 
officiating  prieft,  who  doubted  of  the  dodlrine  of  tranfubftan- 
tiation  ;  in  which  Julius  II.  again  reprefents  the  perfon  of 
Urban  IV.  and  appears  in  great  pomp.  The  emotions  of 
the  fpedcators  at  fuch  an  awful  event,  and  efpecially  the 
allonifhment  and  dread  of  the  prieft,  together  with  the  fun- 
plicity  and  extreme  furprife  vifible  in  the  countenance  of  the 
pope’s  Swifs  guards,  are  inimitably  expreffed  by  the  painter. 
The  pope  is  the  only  one  without  any  marks  of  fear  or  fur¬ 
prife  ;  which,  it  is  laid,  was  defigneoly  done  by  the  artift. 

The  third  piece  of  painting  in  the  fecond  apartment  fhews 
Attila  king  of  the  Hunns  restrained  from  making  any  farther 
inroads  upon  the  Roman  territories  by  Leo’s  bold  fpeech  to 
him,  feconded  with  a  vifion  from  heaven.  The  fourth  is  a 
moil  admirable  piece  reprefenting  St.  Peter  delivered  out  of 
prifon,  intended  as  an  alluflon  to  the  imprifonment  of  Leo 
X.  before  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  dignity,  when  he  was 
taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  from  whence,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  means  to  make  his  efcape. 

On  the  deling  are  four  fmaller  pieces  by  Raphael,  viz. 

1.  God  appearing  to  Mofes  in  the  flaming  bufh.  2.  The  de¬ 
luge  wTith  Noah’s  ark.  3.  Abraham  going  to  offer  up  his  fon 
Iiaac.  4.  Jacob’s  vifion  of  the  myftic  ladder.  In  the  next 
apartment  are  the  following  pieces  alfo  by  Raphael.  1.  Pope 
Leo  vindicating  his  condudf  before  Charles  the  Great. 

2.  The  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  at  Rome.  Pope 

Leo 
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Leo  IV.  by  his  benediction  and  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs, 
extinguifhing  a  dangerous  conflagration  at  Rome.  4.  The 
victory  gained  by  Leo  IV.  againft  the  Saracens  in  the  harbour 
of  Oftia.  Thelc  and  the  pieces  above-mentioned  by  Raphael 
are  all  painted  in  frejco.  La  Sala  di  Conftantino  was  to  have 
been  painted  by  him  in  oil  colours  :  but  he  died  while  he  was 
making  the  neceflary  preparations  for  it ;  having  juft  painted 
the  transfiguration  of  Chrift  on  the  mount,  il  piccolo  Far- 
nefe,  and  finifhed  his  ineftimable  cartons  or  patterns  for  ta- 
peftry,  confifting  of  feven  pieces  of  fcriptural  hiftory,  now 
in  Hampton-Court,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain:  Thefe  cartons  are,  by fome  judges,  preferred  to  all 
the  paintings  in  the  Vatican  *.  The  defigns  of  the  Sala  di  SaladiCon- 
Conftantino  were  Raphael’s,  and  the  painting,  though  not  tantino. 
executed  with  the  moft  judicious  alterations,  by  Giulio  Ro¬ 
mano  and  Francefco  Penni,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  other 
apartments,  I  fuppofe  for  fake  of  uniformity,  have  painted  it 
in  frefco.  The  four  chief  pieces  of  hiftory  reprefented  here 
are,  ift.  Conftantine  the  Great’s  vifion  of  the  refulgent  crofs 
in  the  air,  a  pafiage  in  hiftory  againft  which  fome  weighty 
objections  ftill  lie  and  the  painter  is  blamed  for  the  frivolous 
adulation  of  introducing  into  fuch  a  ferious  piece  a  droll 
mifhapen  dwarf  of  cardinal  Hyppolyto  de  Medicis,  and  like- 
wife  for  the  anachronifm  of  difplaying  the  crofs  in  many  of 
the  enfigns  of  Conftantine’s  army.  The  fecond,  which  is  a 
very  large  piece,  repretents  the  battle  between  Conftantine 
the  Great  and  Maxentius,  in  which  the  former  was  victo¬ 
rious.  The  third  is  the  baptifm  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
but  without  the  appearance  of  any  water,  in  which  the  em¬ 
peror  fihould  properly  ftand.  The  fourth  is  the  fo  much 
boafted  donation  of  the  city  of  Rome  by  the  fame  Conftan¬ 
tine  to  pope  Silvefter,  in  which  folemnity  I  fee  little  need  of 
the  addition  of  a  naked  boy  riding  upon  a  dog. 

Concerning  the  defigns  of  Raphael  and  his  other  paintings 
in  the  Vatican,  farther  fatisfaCtion  may  be  had  in  Bellori’s 
Defcrizione  de  lie  imagine  depinte  da  Paffaele  d'  Urbino  nelle 
Camere  del  Palazzo  Apojl.  Vaticano ,  publifhed  at  Rome  in 
1695,  an^  in  Richardfon ’s  Treatife  on  Sculpture  and  Paint¬ 
ing* 

It  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican 
palace,  that  they  are  placed  either  in  darkifh  rooms,  or  in  an 
improper  light.  In  other  apartments  near  the  Signatura  are 

*  See  Richaidfon’s  Treatife  on  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
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very  valuable  pieces  by  Peruzzi,  Vafari,  Perino  del  Vago, 
Ftoe  pi^ure  Mutiano,  Domenichino,  &c.  In  one  chamber  is  a  drawing 
upon  ala-  jn  crayons  on  the  wall,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  of  Chrift  in  the 
barter.  manger  ;  the  pidfure  done  from  this  defign  is  in  the  Quirinal 

palace.  In  another  chamber  is  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Giofeppe 
d’  Arpino  on  a  pellucid  alabafter,  where  the  natural  colour 
and  veins  of  the  alabafter  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  expreflion  ;  fo  that  this  piece  is  very  highly  efteem- 
ed  both  as  a  work  of  nature  and  art.  In  the  apartment  where 
formerly  pope  Pius  IV.  lived,  are  fhewn  fome  good  paintings 
of  the  two  Zuccari’s,  Baroccio,  Gherardi,  See.  The  pietä 
which  Pietro  di  Cortona  painted  by  order  of  Urban  VIII.  is 
no  longer  in  being  ;  but  over  the  door  is  a  line  piece  by  Mu- 
ziani,  reprefenting  the  manna  falling  into  the  camp  of  the 
Ifraelites.  When  all  the  doors  are  open  there  is  a  beautiful 
vifta  of  five  hundred  common  paces  through  pope  Pius’s 
apartment  and  the  large  gallery  to  the  Belvedere  fountain.  I 
Painting  in  fpeak  here  of  the  gallery  built  by  Gregory  XIII.  over  the  li¬ 
the  great  brarv,  which  was  defigned  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  painted 
gor-xm"  by  Paris  Nogari,  Marco  di  Faenza,  Giov,  di  Modena,  Gia- 
g  VJ  *  como  Semenza,  Ottaviano  Mafcherino,  and  Lorenzino  da 
Bologna.  The  geograghical  draughts  of  the  pope’s  domi¬ 
nions  in  Italy  and  the  country  of  Avignon  were  performed  by 
father  Danti  Perugino,  a  Dominican  monk,  thoroughly 
yerfed  in  this  fcience.  The  hiftorical  piece  in  the  center  of 
the  deling  reprefenting  Chrift  commanding  Peter  to  feed  his 
fheep,  is  by  Romaneili.  This  gallery  is  ninety  geometrical 
or  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  common  paces  in  length  ; 
and  adjoining  to  it  is  another  gallery  of  ninety,  and  adjoining 
to  this  again  another  of  fifty  common  paces.  In  the  former 
are  feveral  dedans  by  Domenichino,  and  in  the  latter  feveral 
bufto’s  of  the  ancient  philofophers  and  poets  ;  a  copy  of  the 
jirft  celeftial  globe  made  in  Greece,  the  original  being  in  the 
palace  of  Farnefe,  and  the  Circenfian  games  in  bajfö-reüevo 
on  an  antique  coffin  of  white  marble.  From  this  laft  gallery 
an  open  walk  of  an  hundred  and  eight  paces  in  length  leads 
to  the  fountain.  In  the  adjoining  apartments  are  eight  an¬ 
tique  pieces  of  mofaic-work  feparately  placed  in  the  wall, 
having  been  dug  up  in  17  n  in  the  Sabine  gardens  on  mount 
Aventine.  Two  of  thefe  are  hunting  pieces,  two  others 
exhibit  v/ild  beafts  fighting  ;  one  has  feveral  Bacchanalians, 
and  the  reft  feftoons,  foliages,  and  birds.  In  the  apartments 
are  fine  prints  of  the  above-deferibed  pidlures  of  Raphael  in 
the  Loggie,  with  fome  fine  pieces  in  frefcox  which,  with  the 
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walls,  were  brought  hither  from?other  places.  Here  is  alfo 
kept  a  model  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  as  it  was  to  have  been 
built  from  Bramanta’s  defign  :  but  it  is  not  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  performance  ;  for  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
lately  fhewn  at  Hamburg  and  London  infinitely  exceeds  it. 
From  hence  a  triangular  flair-cafe  of  Bramenta’s  contrivance, 
leads  to  a  balcony  which  affords  a  glorious  profped;  it  is  alfo 
adorned  with  twenty  antique  pillars  of  feveral  beautiful  kinds 
of  marble,  fome  of  which,  when  flruck  with  a  key,  ring  like 
brafs  or  other  metal.  In  this  part  of  the  palace  is  fhewn 
pope  Benedict  the  thirteenth’s  fummer  apartment.  This 
confifts  of  one  fmall  room,  which  ferved  him  for  dining-room, 
fludy,  and  audience-chamber,  and  a  little  clofet ;  where,  by 
way  of  amufement,  he  had  feveral  watches  lying  upon  a  plain 
wooden  Hand  near  his  bed,  which  confifted  only  of  a  matrafs 
laid  upon  boards,  without  any  curtains  or  feather-bed.  In  a 
fmall  chamber  adjoining  to  this  lay  his  chaplain,  who  was 
no  better  accommodated  himfelf. ,  Inftead  of  fplendid  hang¬ 
ings,  fome  prints  of  fcriptural  flories,  and  of  the  life  of  St. 
Dominic  were  all  the  ornaments  of  this  apartment.  The 
fummer  apartments  of  the  other  popes  are  ufually  hung  with 
crimfon  filk  damafk,  and  thofe  for  winter  are  hung  with  vel¬ 
vet.  As  to  the  other  furniture  all  I  fhall  fay  is,  that  in  moil 
of  the  rooms  are  to  be  feen  feveral  wooden  chairs  and 
benches  painted  and  varnifhed  with  green,  which,  under  all 
the  revolutions  of  the  ftate,  remain  unaltered ;  only  on  the 
acceflion  of  a  new  pontiff  to  the  papal  chair,  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  deceafed  pope  painted  on  them  are  erazed  to 
make  room  for  thofe  of  his  fucceffor.  The  cardinals  and 
embaffadors  at  an  audience,  fit  on  chairs ;  and  princes,  on 
the  like  occafion,  fit  upon  three  cufhions  laid  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  whilft  perfons  of  an  ordinary  dal's  kneel.  In  the  au- 
dience-chamber  on  each  fide  of  the  papal  throne  is  a  red  ftool 
for  kings,  as  we  were  told  ;  but  for  thefe  tv/o  laft  centuries 
crowned  heads  do  not  feem  to  court  that  honour ;  even  the 
Pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown  never  had  any  other  than  pri¬ 
vate  audiences  of  the  popes,  and  then  he  fits  in  an  armed 
chair.  His  fon,  who  is  ltiicd  at  Rome  the  prince  of  Wales, 
fits  likewife  on  a  common  chair,  but  takes  place  of  all  the 
cardinals. 

Several  of  the  ftair-cafes,  (if  they  may  be  called  fo)  of  the 
Vatican  palace  are  either  without,  or  with  very  low  ffeps,  fo 
that  wood,  water,  and  xither  ncceffaries  may  be  brought  up 
or  carried  down  by  alles. 

In 
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In  the  back  part  of  the  Vajjcan  is  the  veftry  or  ward-robe, 
which  is  very  well  worth  tfmg  on  account  of  the  pictures, 
altar-furniture,  and  veftments  kept  there,  though  the  mod; 
valuable  things  have  been  removed  from  hence  to  the  caftle 
of  St.  Angelo,  where  they  are  kept  fo  ftridlly,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  have  a  fight  of  them. 

In  the  farther  part  of  the  palace  is  the  Sala  Clementina, 
where  at  prefent  are  the  Svvifs  guards,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  founder  pope  Clement  VIII.  The  architects  were 
Della  Porta  and  Fontana  ;  the  deling  and  painting  in  f ref co 
were  done  by  Giovanni  del  Borgo,  the  other  pieces  by  his 
brother  Cheiubino  and  Baldaflar  Bolognefe. 

La  Sala  Regia,  which  is  alfo  called  Paolina  from  Paul  III. 
was  built  from  a  defign  of  Antonio  Sangallo,  and  its  admired 
ftucco  work  was  done  by  Perino  del  V aga,  Daniele  di  V olterra, 
and  Profpero  Brefciano.  Over  a  door  in  this  hall  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  one  of  the  popes,  painted  by  V afari,  who  is  repre- 
fented  denouncing  his  anathema’s  againft  hereticks.  The 
famous  fea-fight  againfi:  the  T urks  at  Lepanto  in  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Pius  V.  is  the  joint  work  of  Frederico  and  Tadeo 
Zuccari,  Donato  de  Formello  and  Livio  Agrefli.  Oppofite 
to  k  is  painted  in  frefco  like  the  reft,  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarofla,  by  Giofeppe  Salviati,  kneeling  before  his  Holi- 
■  nefs,  with  the  pope’s  right  foot  upon  his  fhoulder,  with  this 
infeription : 

Alexander  Papa  III.  Friderici  Primi  Imperatoris  train  id 
impetum  fugiens  abdidit  je  Venetiis  ;  cogmtum  id  a  Senatu  per - 
honorific e  fiuficeptum ,  Othone  Imperatons  filio  navali  preelio  a 
Venetis  viSto  captoque ,  Fridcricus  pace  faff  a  Jupplex  adorat  fidem 
id  obedientiam  pollicitus.  Ita  Pontifici  Jua  dignitas  Vendee 
Rei public  ec  beneficio  refiituta  MCLXXVIL 

c  Pope  Alexander  III.  flying  from  the  wrath  and  violence 
c  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  concealed  himfelf  at  Venice, 
4  where,  being  known,  he  was  entertained  with  all  due  ho- 
c  nour  by  the  fenate  ;  and  foon  after  Otho,  the  emperor’s 
‘  fon,  being  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  a  fea- 
c  fight,  Frederick,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  fubmiflively 
6  promifed  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  holy  fee.  Thus  by 
‘  the  kind  afiiftance  of  the  republic  of  Venice  the  popereco- 
6  yered  his  dignity  in  the  year  1177.’ 


Nani, 
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Nani,  in  the  tenth  and  elev(Ä^book  of  his  Hiflory  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  tells  us,  that  upon  a  mifunderftanding  betwixt  Urban 
VIII.  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  this  infcription,  fo  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  republic,  was  effaced,  by  that  pope’s 
exprefs  order,  who  alledged  that  the  fadf  was  falle  ;  but  Inno¬ 
cent  X.  upon  a  reconciliation  with  the  V  enetians,  reffored 
the  infcription,  as  a  monument  of  gratitude,  and  containing 
nothing  but  the  real  truth.  This  fhews  that  the  friendfhip  or 
refentment  of  a  pope,  notwitb  flail  ding  his  infallibility,  can 
make  white  black,  and  black  white. 

There  is  a  recent  inffance  of  an  alteration  made  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  infcription  on  account  of  an  alteration  in  the  {fate  of  affairs, 
in  the  gallery  at  Verfailles,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  among 
the  achievements  of  Lewis  XIV.  .  ^as  reprefented  his  expe¬ 
dition  againft  Holland,  with  this  infcription  ; 
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Why  the 
above  in- 
fcription 
was  once 
effaced. 


Another  in- 
ftance  of  al¬ 
tering  of 
former  in- 
feriptions. 


La  Refolution  prife  de  chaiieY  les  Hollandois ,  1671. 

m  m  1  •  •  V  -  ,  •  p  y  -*• 

‘  The  refolution  taken  of  chaflizing  the  Hollanders,  1671.* 

But  while  fome  alterations  were  making  in  the  build  ;ng, 
the  Dutch  envoy  took  the  opportunity  to  reprefent  how 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  the  republic,  if  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  expedition  of  his  majefty  were  expelled  in  fofter 
terms.  Accordingly,  on  account  of  the  harmony  then  fub- 
fifting  betwixt  France  and  Holland,  the  requeft  was  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  the  infcription  was  altered  to 


La  Refolution  prife  de  faire  la  Guerre  aux  Hollandois  1671 : 


c  The  refolution  taken  for  entering  into  a  war  with  Hol- 
c  land,  1671.’ 


The  painting  over  another  door  reprefenting  Charles  the 
Great  ratifying  to  the  pope  the  donation  made  by  king  Pepin, 
is  the  work  of  Taddeo  Zuccari.  Here  is  alfo  Vafari’s  piece  Mafläcre  of 
of  the  perfidious  maflacre  of  Paris,  which  has  its  name  from  Par15* 

St.  Bartholomew’s-day,  on  which  it  was  perpetrated.  For¬ 
merly  thefe  words  were  inferibed  under  it : 

Strages  Hugonotorum. 
c  The  daughter  of  the  Hugonots.’ 

And 
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I 


Sala  DucaJe. 


And  on  the  other  fide  : 

Necem  Coligni  Rex  probat. 
c  The  king  approves  of  killing  Caligni.’ 

But  Rome  itfelf  feems  to  be  afliamcd  of  that  execrable  in¬ 
human  procedure;  this  infcription  having  fome  years  ago 
been  covered  with  a  little  gilded  border.  This,  however, 
will  remain  in  hiftory  as  an  indelible  blot  on  Gregory  the 
Thirteenth’s  character,  namely,  that  he  applauded  thofe 
bloody  nuptials  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  by  a  medal  he  caufed 
to  be  ftruck,  which  on  one  fide  had  this  legend  : 

Ugonottorum  firages. 
c  The  daughter  of  the  Hugonots.5 

Under  a  fmaller  pidlure  (near  that  mentioned  above)  where 
the  wounded  admiral  Caligny  is  carried  along,  thefe  words 
are  ftill  legible : 

Cafpar  Colignius  Amiralius  accepto  t miner e  domum  defertur. 
Gregorio  XIII.  Pont  if.  Max .  MDLXXIL 

c  Admiral  Coligny  being  wounded,  is  carried  to  his  own 
c  houfe,  Gregory  XIII.  being  pope,  1572/ 

Over-againft  this  is  a  perfon  half  naked,  which  was  with¬ 
out  doubt  intended  for  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  a  fubmidive 
pofture  before  the  pope.  Some  of  the  infcription  under 
this  pidlure  has  likewife  been  erazed ;  all  that  remains  of  it 
now  is, 

Gregor  -  -  Ecclefia  -  -  fupplicem  &  pcenitentem  abfolvit. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Sala  Ducale  is  an  angel  holding  the 
keys,  by  Lorenzino  di  Bologna  ;  and  another  by  Raffaele  da 
Reggio,  holding  the  papal  crown.  In  this  apartment,  which 
was  defigned  by  Bernini,  the  pope,  on  Maunday-Thurfday, 
wafhes  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  priefts  of  different  nations. 
The  ftucco-curtain,  which  feems  tied  to  the  cieling,  in  the 
middle,  where  formerly  flood  a  partition,  is  fo  naturally  exe¬ 
cuted,  that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  white  filk^  embroi¬ 
dered 
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dered  and  fringed  with  gold.  Here  the  pope  alio  holds 
confiftories,  and  gives  audience  to  the  embafladors  of  crowned 
heads. 

The  Sala  Regia  opens  into  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV*.  and 
is  a  lpacious  room,  with  a  beautiful  pavement  of  inlaid  mar¬ 
ble.  Behind  the  hangings,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  papal 
throne,  is  a  clofet,  with  a  lmall  window,  for  the  Pretender 
to  be  prefent  at  any  folemnities.  Thefe  hangings,  which 
are  made  from  Raphael’s  Cartons  at  Hampton-Court  and 
the  imperfect  remains  of  five  others,  are  a  confiderable  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  place  on  the  principal  fertivals.  The  prophets, 
fibyls,  and  other  paintings  in  frefco  on  the  cieling,  are  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  but  the  piece  moft  admired  here  is  that  of 
the  laft  judgment,  over  the  altar,  by  the  fame  artift.  The 
painter  has  introduced  fuch  a  multitude  of  figures,  with  their 
limbs  and  attitudes  fo  accurately  delineated,  that  one  would 
imagine  his  chief  intention  ,in  this  piece  was,  to  difjplay  his 
exact  knowledge  in  anatomy.  But  this  exadt  imitation  of 
nature  occafioned  fo  many  indecent  nudities,  that  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  thought  proper  to  cover  many  of  them  with  a  kind 
of  drapery.  Another  overfight  not  lets  inexcufable  is,  that 
in  this  fubjedt,  of  all  others  the  moft  folemn  and  important, 
the  heathenifh  fables  of  Charon  and  Minos  are  introduced. 

This  chapel  is  fomething  dark,  fo  that  one  has  not  a 
diftindt  view  of  the  fmall  figures  painted  on  the  roof.  The 
fmoke  of  the  wax  tapers  and  lamps  has  alfo  much  foiled  the 
pidlure  of  the  laft  judgment. 

Another  door  of  the  Sala  Regia  opens  into  the  Capella 
Paolina,  where  is  to  be  feen  a  piece  of  the  crucifixion  of  St. 

Peter,  by  Lorenzino  da  Bologna  ;  and  the  converfion  of  St. 

Paul  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  cieling  was  painted  by  Federico 
Zuccaro. 

In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old  Vatican  palace,  of  which  I  ^atiCan  !l 
have  already  defcribed  the  principal  apartments,  is  the  fa- 
mous  Vatican  library,  which  was  removed  hither  by  order 
of  pope  Sixtus  V.  The  anti-chamber,  where  the  fub-libra- 
rians  and  copifts  generally  are,  is  adorned  with  fome  good 
landfcapes,  by  Paul  Bril,  with  the  pictures  of  feverai  cardi¬ 
nals  who  have  been  librarians  here.  Of  late,  none  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  facred  college  are  inverted  wit  h  the  office  of  chief 
librarian,  to  which  is  annexed  a  falarv  of  an  hundred  fcudi 
d’oro ,  or  golden  crowns  per  month.  His  chief  deputy  has, 
befides  an  allowance  of  bread  and  wine,  fix  hundred  fcudi,  or 
crowns  a  vear ;  and  the  other  under-librarians  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  crowns  each,  Holflenius,  Allatius,  father  Laurea,  and 
Henry  Noris  (the  two  laft  of  whom  were  afterwards  cardi¬ 
nals)  were  fub-librarians  here,  and  difcharged  their  trull 
with  great  applaufe. 

The  firft  gallery,  of  which  there  are  three,  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  and  about  fixty  broad.  On  the  right-hand, 
above  the  books,  are  feventeen  pieces,  of  general  councils, 
painted  by  Henry  Flamand,  with  infcriptions  under  them, 
to  {hew  the  principal  decrees  of  each  council.  On  the  left- 
hand  are  painted  the  moft  famous  libraries  of  antiquity,  with 
infcriptions  likewife  under  them.  Under  the  Hebrew  library, 
which  is  the  firft  in  order,  are  the  following  words  : 

Moyfes  librum  Legis  Levitis  in  Tabernaculo  roponendum 
, tradit .  EfdraSy  Sacerdos  U5  Scriba ,  Bibliothecam  facram  re - 
ßituit. 

4  Mofes  gives  the  book  of  the  law  to  the  Levites  to  be  de- 
4  pofited  in  the  tabernacle.  Efdras  the  priefl  and  fcribe  re- 
4  {lores  the  facred  writings/ 

Under  the  library  of  the  apollles : 

S.  Petrus  facrorum  librorum  thefaurum  Pom.  Ecclef.  offer- 
vari  jubet. 

4  St.  Peter  delivers  the  tfeafure  of  the  Scriptures  to  b& 
4  kept  in  the  church  of  Rome/ 

On  the  pillars  in  the  middle  of  the  gallery7  are  painted  the 
firft  inventers  of  letters,  and  among  thefe  Adam  leads  the 
van,  who  is  {filed, 

t  '  . 

Divinitus  edoffus,  primus  fcientiarum  £sf  literarum  inventor . 

4  The  firft  inventor  of  letters  and  fcience,  being  divinely 
4  infpired/ 

Next  come  the  fons  of  Seth,  with  a  revival  of  the  old 
fable  of  Seth’s  pillars,  to  which  the  infeription  alludes  : 

V  -  •  j- 

Filii  Seth  columnis  duobus  rerum  cceleßium  difciplincun  in¬ 
fer  l  bunt. 

4  The 
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4  The  Tons  of  Seth  infcribe  on  two  pillars  the  principles  of 
4  aflronomy.’ 

Under  Pythagoras  are  thefe  words : 

Pythagoras  lit  cram  V  ad  hwnana  vita  exemption  invenit . 

c  Pythagoras,  as  an  emblem  of  human  life,  invented  the 
4  letter  Y.’ 

The  emperor  Claudius  is  honoured  with  the  following 
infeription : 

Claudius  Imp  er.  tres  novas  lit  er  as  adinvenit. 

4  The  emperor  Claudius  invented  three  letters  which 
4  were  added  to  the  Roman  alphabet.’ 

In  this  gallery  are  alfo  the  principal  a&ions  of  Sixtus  V. 
finely  painted  in  frefco ,  by  Baglioni,  from  deligns  ofVivia- 
ni ;  and  among  others,  Fontana  prefenting  to  him  the  plan 
of  this  library,  with  thefe  words  under  it : 

Sixtus  V.  P.  M.  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  adificationem  praferibit. 

4  Pope  Sixtus  V.  orders  the  Vatican  library  to  be  built.’ 

Here  are  alfo  two  inferiptions  cut  in  marble,  in  one  of 
which  an  anathema  is  denounced  againft  thofe  who  (hall 
wrong  this  library  ;  the  other  gives  an  account  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  The  firft  is  as  follows  : 

Sixti  V.  Pontif  Max.  perpetuo  hoc  Decreto  de  libns  Vatica¬ 
na  Bibliotheca  confervandts ,  qua  infra  funt  feripta ,  hunc  in 
modum  fane? a  Junto ,  inviolateque  obfervantor. 

Nemini  libras,  Codices ,  Volumnia  hujus  V aiicana  Bibliotheca 
ex  ea  auferendi ,  extrahendi  aliove  afportandi ,  non  BiLliotheca- 
rio ,  neque  Cufiodibus ,  JcribiJ'que ,  neque  quikufuis  aliis ,  cujufvis 
ordinis,  fas  eßo.  Si  quis  fecus  feccrit ,  Ubros ,  partemve  aliquam 
abfulerit ,  extraxerit ,  erepferit ,  rapferitque ,  concerp ferity  cor - 
ruperit  dolo  malo ,  ////Vo  a  fideli  urn  communione  eject  ns,  maledic - 
/«r,  anathematis  vinculo  colligatus  eßo.  A  quoquam  prater quam 
a  Romano  Pontif  ce  ne  abfolvitor . 

Vol.  II.  u  *  It 
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c  It  is  ena&ed  by  this  perpetual  decree  of  pope  Sixtus  V. 
c  for  the  prefervation  of  the  books  in  the  Vatican  library, 
c  that  the  prohibition  and  penalty  underneath  be  inviolably 
c  obferved  and  put  in  execution. 

6  No  perfon,  whether  librarian,  keeper,  copifl,  or  of  what 
c  rank  or  calling  foever,  fhall  be  permitted  to  take  any  books 
c  or  manufcripts  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library,  and  carry 
c  them  elfewhere.  Any  one  that  acls  contrary  to  this  decree, 
c  by  taking  away,  ftealing,Ä  tearing,  or  malicioufly  fpoiling 
4  any  book,  or  part  of  a  book,  he  lhall  immediately  be  ex- 
c  communicated,  curbed,  and  anathematifed  ;  nor  fhall  fuch 
c  offender  be  abfolved  by  any  but  the  pope  himfelf.’ 

The  other  runs  thus  : 

t 

Sixtus ,  Pontifex  Maximus ,  Bibiiotheca?n  Apofiolicam ,  a 
Sandiißimis  prioribus  illis  Pontificibus ,  qui  Beati  Petri  vocem 
audierunt ,  in  ipfis  adhuc  furgentis  Ec clefia  primordiis  inchca- 
tam ,  pace  Ecclefies  reddita ,  Later ani  inßitutam ,  a  pofierioribus 
deinde  in  Vaticano ,  ut  ad  ufus  Pontificios  paratior  effet ,  tranfla- 
tam ,  ibique  a  JSficolao  fuinto  audiam ,  a  Sixto  fuarto  hifigniter 
ex  cult  am  ^  quo  fidei  nofircs ,  veterum  Ec  defies  difciplines  rituum 
documenta  omnibus  expreß  a,  id  aliorum  multiplex  facrorum  copia 
Ubrorum  confervarentur^  ad  pur  am  id  incorruptam  fidei  v  er  it a- 
tem  perpetua  fuccefione  in  nos  derivandam ,  toto  ter  rar  urn  orbe 
celeb  er  rimam,  cum  loco  deprefib ,  obfeuro  id  infalubri  fita  eßety 
audio  peramplo  vefiibulo ,  cubiculis  circum  id  infra ,  fcalis ,  por - 
ticibus ,  totoque  esdificio  a  fundarnentis  obfirudio ,  fubfelliis ,  plu~ 
teifque  diredlis)  libris  difpofitis ,  inbunc  edit  urn  ^  per  lucidum^  fa- 
lubrem ,  magifque  opportunum  locum  extulit ,  pidiuris  illufiribus 
undique  ornavit ,  liberalibufque  do  dir  inis  id  public  es  fiudiorum 
utilitati  dicavit .  Anno  MDLXXXVIIL  P ontificatüs  ejus 
anno  III. 

c  This  apoftolical  library,  begun  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 

*  church  by  thefe  holy  primitive  popes,  who  heard  the  voice 
4  of  the  bleiied  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  reftoration  of  the  peace 
6  of  the  church  eftablifned  in  the  Lateran,  was  afterwards, 
4  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  the  reigning  popes,  removed 
4  into  the  Vatican  ;  where  it  was  augmented  by  Nicholas  V. 

6  and  received  very  noble  improvements  from  Sixtus  IV. 

*  And  that  the  records  of  our  faith,  and  the  rites  and  difei- 
c  pline  of  the  ancient  churches  might  be  known  to  all,  and 

<  i  a  variety  of  facred  books,  tending  to  the  perpetual  prefer- 

‘  vation 
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c  vation  of  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  faith,  fo  famous  through- 
c  out  the  whole  world,  might  be  p refer ved,  this  Pruclure, 
c  which  before  Pood  in  a  low,  obfcure,  and  unhealthy  fitua- 

*  tion,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  V.  for  the  public  be- 

*  nefit,  and  promotion  of  learning,  with  the  addition  of  a 
4  very  fpacious  portico,  and  rooms  under  and  adjoining  to 
4  it,  together  with  a  flair  cafe,  benches,  and  defks,  in  this 
c  lofty,  airy,  falubrious,  and  more  convenient  fituation.  He 
4  alfo  adorned  it  with  excellent  paintings,  and  confecrated  it 
c  to  the  fludy  of  literature  and  the  fciences  in  the  year  1588, 

*  and  the  third  of  his  pontificate/ 

At  a  little  di (lance  from  the  entrance  are  two  old  marble 
flatues,  brought  hither  by  Pius  IV.  one  is  that  of  Ariflides,  and  St.  Hip- 
the  worthy  Athenian,  and  the  other  of  St.  Hippolytus,  bifhop  potytus. 
of  Porto.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  an  antique  marble, 
reprefenting  a  veflal  virgin  drawing  with  a  flight  cord  the 
{hip  in  which  the  Mater  Deum ,  or  the  mother  of  the  Gods, 
was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  under  it  is  this  infcription  : 

Matri  Deum  &  Navi  Salvia: 

Salvia  voto  fufcepto 
Claudia  Syndiche 

D.  D. 


Among  the  curiofities  generally  {hewn  to  Prangers  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  any  learning,  is  a  manufcript  Virgil,  lcrlt'‘** 
written  in  the  Litera  unciales ,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  title  is,  Virgilii  Fragmenta , 
qua  prime  Jo.  Joviani  Pontani  fuerant ,  poflea  Petri  Bcmbi 
Card .  deinde  Fulvii  Urfini.  Via.  ejufd.  Fulvii  lib.  Inventar , 
fol.  25.  The  hiflorical  pidlures  in  this  manufcript  have  been 
publifhed  in  copper-plates  by  Bartoli,  and  with  an  elegancy 
far  beyond  the  original.  The  text  is  not  without  fome  pal¬ 
pable  errors.  Here  is  alfo  a  manufcript  of  Terence,  with 
reprefentations  of  the  perfona  or  mafques  ufed  on  the  Page  by 
the  ancient  comedians.  The  manufcript  of  Henry  VIII.  King  Henry 
king  of  England,  de  Septeon  Sacramentis ,  is  very  neatly  writ-  the  eighth’ 
ten,  wfith  thir  diPich  at  the  end : 


Anglorum  Rex  Hcnricus ,  Leo  Decime ,  mi  {tit 

Hoc  opus  Ü*  fidei  teßem  iff  amicitia.  Henricus. 


book  of  the 
feven  facra- 
raents. 
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c  This  book  Henry  king  of  England  fends,  as  a  teflimony 
*  of  his  faith,  and  his  friendfhip  for  pope  Leo  X.  Henricus. 

A  love-let-  l°ve’letters  °f  that  prince  to  Anne  Boleyn  are  by 

ter  of  his.  Burnet  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  king’s  own  writing.  Here 
arc  alfo  fhewn  fome  leaves  of  the  ancient  paper  made  of  the 
rind  of  trees  ;  fome  Roman  pugillares ,  or  writing-tables  ;  a 
manufcript  of  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  with  excellent  pieces 
in  miniature ;  another  of  Dante’s  works  ;  the  original  of 
Minutius  Felix’s  treatife  De  err  ore  profan  arum  Rehgionum  ; 
feveral  breviaries,  miffals,  and  martyrologies,  beautifully 
written.  Some  of  them  are  finely  illuminated,  efpecially  Ju¬ 
lius  Clovius  ;  twelve  folios,  being  the  original  of  cardinal 
Baronius’s  Annals;  a  Greek  manufcript  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle  ;  fome  manufcripts  of  Onufrius,  Ligorius,  Tho¬ 
mas  Aquinas,  Carlo  Borromeo,  &c.  A  Hebrew  tranflation 
of  Clement  the  eleventh’s  Homilies,  an  admirable  piece  of 
penmanfhip,  a  book  of  hieroglyphical  figures,  a  very  old 
fragment  of  Dion’s  hiftory,  and  a  great  number  of  Chinefe, 
Arabic,  and  other  oriental  manufcripts.  The  moft  impor- 
A  very  an-  tant  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  are,  a  Greek  manufcript  of  the 
cient  Greek  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teflament,  together  with 
manufcnpt  written  in  capitals,  without  accents,  which  for 

ot  the  hep-  .  .  ,  ,  •  •  I  1  A  1  1  •  r  • 

tuagint.  antiquity  and  beauty  vies  with  the  Alexandrian  manulcript  111 
the  king’s  library  at  London,  and  by  fome  is  accounted  to 
have  been  written  in  the  Sixth  century  ;  the  Hebrew  Bible  on 
parchment-rolls,  unbound,  of  a  great  bulk ;  the  Gofpels  of 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  bound  in  ivory,  and  written  in  the 
tenth  century ;  the  Adis  of  the  Apoflles,  in  Greek,  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  being  a  prefent  from  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cyprus  to  pope  Innocent  VIII.  The  cover  of  this  manu¬ 
fcript  was  formerly  fet  with  jewels,  but  thefe  were  broke  off 
by  the  foldiers  when  Rome  was  plundered  under  Charles  of 
Bourbon.  Lafily,  here  is  a  piece  of  linen  made  of  afießos^ 
in  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  wrap  their  dead,  that,  at  the 
burning  of  them  on  the  funeral  pile,  the  afhes  and  bones 
n  ight  not  be  difperfed.  This  kind  of  linen  is  fometimes 
feund  in  urns  and  graves  ;  and  fuch  a  piece  of  cloth  made  of 
afbcßos ,  now  fhewn  in  the  Barberini  gallery,  was  found  at 
Pozzuolo,  in  the  year  1633.  Among  the  old  printed  books, 
here  is  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  printed  at  Venice  in  1472; 
and  Henry  the  eighth’s  work,  de  Sacramentis ,  printed  on 
parchment,  with  the  king’s  own  fignature.  On  the  rLht- 
,  hand  of  this  gallery  are  the  archives,  or  chamber  of  records,  in 

records,  or  o  j  >  3 

archives.  which 
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which  are  kept  the  ancient  papal  bulls  and  inftruments  of  the 
Roman  church  ;  but  the  modern  pieces  are  lodged  in  the 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  From  hence  one  comes  into  the  middle 
of  a  gallery  that  runs  acrofs,  which  on  the  right-hand  leads 
to  the  Belvedere  ;  and  in  the  fame  part  of  it  are  kept  the  He¬ 
brew  manufcripts,  the  books  which  belonged  to  queen  Chri- 
Ilina,  and  like  wile  the  models  of  the  Vatican  and  Quirinal 
palaces.  To  the  left-hand,  on  one  lide,  is  the  Urbino,  and 
on  the  other,  the  Heidelberg  library  ;  for  which  laft  treafure  Heidelberg 
the  papal  fee  is  indebted  to  its  own  artifices,  taking  advan-  1  r * 5 
tages  of  the  unfortunate  difturbances  of  Germany.  One  of 
the  principal  pieces  of  this  collection  is  an  extraordinary  large 
Hebrew  Bible,  written  on  parchment  in  very  beautiful  cha- 
radfers,  and  of  luch  antiquity,  that  the  elector  Frederic  III. 

{hewing  it  once  to  fome  rabbies,  they  broke  out  into  raptures 
of  admiration,  and  made  him  very  large  offers  for  it ;  but  to 
no  purpofe.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  a  little  damaged  :  how¬ 
ever  Junius  and  Tremellius  made  ufe  of  it  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  their  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible. 

On  the  wall  of  the  Urbino  library  is  this  infcripticn  :  Urbino  li¬ 

brary. 

Alexander  VII.  Pont  Max.  anti  qua  omnis  generis  omnium - 
que  linguarum  Urbinatis  Bibliotheca  Manujcripta  Volumina , 
perpenfo  cedcntibus  beneficio ,  ad  tutiorem  cußodiam  atque  perpe - 
tuitatcm  Vaticana  adjunxit .  Anno  Salutis  MDCLVI1I. 

4  Thefe  manufcripts  in  all  fciences  and  languages,  and 
4  once  part  of  the  Urbino  library,  were,  for  the  fecurity  of 
4  them,  added  to  that  of  the  Vatican,  by  pope  Alexander 
4  VII.  who  purchafed  them  of  the  owners  in  the  year 
4  1658.’ 

I  1  \ 

This  library,  which  fell  into  the'hands  of  the  papal  fee  at 
the  feizure  of  the  dukedom  of  Urbino,  when  the  laft  duke 
Francefco  Maria  died  without  male  ilfue,  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  Heidelberg  for  manufcripts  ;  but  makes  a  more  fplen- 
did  appearance.  Several  pieces  in  miniature,  both  by  Clovis 
and  Perugino,  are  to  be  l'ecn  in  the  miifals  and  other  books  in 
this  library.  H^re  is  a  mod  beautiful  manufeript,  finely  illu¬ 
minated,  of  Caftiglione’s  Corteggiano,  and  the  like  ol  Dan¬ 
te’s  works,  finilhed  about  the  year  1617.  Both  thefe  are  by 
Simon  Ferri,  an  Auguftine  monk  of  Urbino,  who  at  that 
time  was  near  eDhtv  vears  of  a^e.  Taffo  is  alfo  put  in  the 
fame  elegant  drefs  by  Giulio  Martinelli  of  Urbino.  A  very 
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large  Hebrew  manufcript  of  the  Bible  is  {hewn  here,  with 
the  cover  plated  over  with  copper,  whi<ph  fell  into  the  duke 
ofUrbino's  hands  at  the  taking  of  Volterra;  and  though  it 
be  as  much  as  a  man  can  well  carry,  the  Jews  of  Venice 
are  faid  to  have  offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  it,  which  the 
duke  however  refufed. 

In  this  gallery  {lands  a  fine  pillar  of  tranfparent  oriental 
alabafter  eleven  pahni  high,  which  was  dug  up  near  the  Ap- 
plan  way  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VII.  The  library  left  by 
queen  Chriflina  came  firft  to  the  Ottoboni  family,  of  whom 
pope  Alexander  VIII.  in  the  year  1691,  bought  nineteen 
hundred  manuferipts,  which  were  brought  hither ;  and  this 
collection  is  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Bibliotheca 
Alexandrina.  Among  thefe  is  Octavius  Stradas  continuata 
Series  Imperatoriun ,  hitherto  not  made  public,  with  a  great 
number  of  defigns  of  medals,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  works  of 
Pyrrhus  Ligorius. 

Here  is  alfo  a  very  ancient  manufcript  of  the  Theodofian 
code.  Clement  XL  enriched  the  Vatican  library  with  a 
noble  collection  of  Syriac,  Arabic,  Perfian,  Turkifh,  He¬ 
brew,  Samaritan,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Malabarian  manuferipts,  purchafed  in  Egypt,  when  an 
overture  was  made  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  for  an  union  be¬ 
twixt  the  Romifh  and  oriental  churches.  The  importance 
of  thefe  manuferitps  will  be  befl  known  when  Jofeph  Simon 
Affeman  a  Syrian,  and  copift  to  the  Vatican  library  for  the 
Arabic  and  Syrian  languages,  {hall  have  hnilhed  his  account 
of  them,  in  which  work  he  is  now  employed  :  It  is  entitled 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Ciementino-V dticana.  The  hrfl  volume, 
which  contains  the  orthodox  Syrian  writers,  -with  illuftrations, 
was  publiihed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1719,  and  more  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Befides  the  two  galleries  already  deferibed,  this 
whole  library  confifts  of  five  other  rooms.  The  number  of 
books  is  not  afeertained ;  and  as  they  are  kept  in  clofets, 
there  is  no  forming  any  conjeCture  of  it  by  the  eye. 

The  library  is  not  very  remarkable  for  printed  books,  the 
whole  number  fcarce  making  twenty  thoufand  volumes  :  but 
in  excellent  manuferipts,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  contain  above 
twenty-five  thoufand,  it  is  accounted  the  rnoft  valuable  in 
all  Chriftendom.  This  fuperiority,  however,  is  likely  tobe 
rivalled  by  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  efpecially  in  oriental 
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manufcripts,  of  which  alone  it  is  already  in  poffeflion  of  above 
feventeen  hundred  *. 

The  keepers  of  this  library  have  the  privilege  of  reading  all  Privilege  of 
prohibited  books,  which  are  kept  in  a  particular  place.  A  ^nar^" 
ffranger  generally  gives  eight  or  nine  paoli  f  for  feeing  this 
noble  library.  Before  the  entrance  is  a  gallery  five  hundred 
common  paces  in  length,  built  l  y  Bramanta,  which  extends 
to  the  Belvedere.  Atone  end  of  it,  up  fome  ftone  fteps,  is 
a  beautiful  grotto  of  {hell-work  and  mofaic,  with  a  fine 
antique  ftatue  of  Cleopatra  afleep,  placed  here  by  order  of 
Paul  V. 

Diredtly  under  the  library  is  the  armory  built  by  Urban  Arfenal. 
VIII.  in  1625,  with  a  kind  of  a  punning  infcription  over 
the  door,  viz. 


Subjecit  arma  Uteris. 

*  Arms  are  placed  under,  or  in  fubjedfion  to  learning.’ 

It  is  reckoned  to  contain  arms  for  forty  thoufand  men ; 
but  being  moftly  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  ancient  time,  they  are 
now  but  of  little  fervice.  This  was  confirmed  by  experience 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  Clement  XI.  making 
a  fhew  of  oppofing  the  emperor  Jofeph’s  expedition  towards 
Commachio,  new  arms  were  to  be  provided,  which,  with 
other  expences,  foon  made  the  pope  weary  of  the  war.  In¬ 
deed  the  arfenal  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  going  to  fee  it, 
the  expence  is  but  two  paoli. 

In  the  middle  of  this  palace  is  a  fpacious  fquare  furrounded  U  Oardino 
with  orange-trees  and  antique  ftatues,  and  therefore  called  d^Je^atae 
II  Giardino  delle  Statue  Antiche.  The  firft  remarkable  ob-  a,lticn"‘ 
j edf  one  meets  with  is  a  large  mutilated  ftatue,  poffibly  of 
Hercules,  without  head,  hands,  or  feet,  but,  for  the  exqui- 
iite  reprefentation  of  the  mufcles,  &c.  preferred  by  Michael Ibld* 
Angelo  to  all  the  other  remains  of  antiquity.  On  the  pede- 
llal  is  the  artift’s  name  in  Greek  capitals,  viz.  AriOAAONIOS 
NHSTOPOX  A0HNAIOS.  This  piece,  which  is  commonly 
called  II  tronco  di  Belvedere  is  inclofed  with  iron-work,  and 
according  to  Lancivi’s  account  was  dug  up  in  the  Campo  de’ 

Fiori.  In  this  place  alfo  under  a  filed  {bands  a  large  porphyry 

*  According  to  father  Montfaucon,  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1733,  contained  thirty -three  thouland  manufcripts,  of  which  four 
thoufand  are  written  in  Greek. 

f  About  four  fhillir.gs. 

u  4 
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bafon  or  bowl,  which  is  fixty-two  feet  in  circumference,  but 
is  not  of  one  piece.  It  was  found  in  a  vine-yard  at  pope 
Julius  the  third’s  villa,  and  brought  hither  in  the  time  of 
Clement  XI.  Near  it,  in  a  place  walled  in  and  covered,  are 
Jcept  eight  porphyry  pillars  belonging  to  it,  each  of  which 
are  of  one  block.  The  ftatues  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber  are  alfo 
very  much  efteemed  by  judges,  although  extremely  damaged 
by  time :  and  a  groupe  of  fixteen  children  playing  as  it  were 
upon  the  body  of  the  Nile,  which  is  in  a  reclining  pofture, 
are  moft  of  them  mutilated.  Some  think  thefe  children  al¬ 
lude  to  the  fixteen  rivers  emptying  themfelves  into  the  Nile  ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  they  rather  feem  to  fignify  the  fixteen 
cubits  or  ells,  to  which  height  the  Nile  muft  rife  to  fertilize 
the  foil  of  Egypt :  Hence  it  is  that  one  of  the  boys,  fitting 
on  the  fhoulder  of  the  Nile,  places  a  bafket  of  flowers  and 
fruits  on  the  head  of  the  river  God.  The  bajfo-relievo  on  the 
pedeftal  reprefents  crocodiles,  See.  but  not  fo  elegant  as  if 
they  had  come  from  Bernini’s  hand.  The  ftatue  of  the  Ti¬ 
ber  leans  on  the  celebrated  fheLwolf,  which  is  faid  to  have 
fuckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  Thefe  two  large  antiques 
have  been  finely  copied  in  white  marble,  by  the  artifts  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expence  of  the  king  of  France  in  the  academy 
of  fculpture  and  painting,  and  are  now  to  be  feen  in  the 
middle  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  at  Paris,  But  to 
return  to  the  Giardino  delle  Antiche,  where  the  famous Lao- 
coön  makes  a  g’-and  figure.  Some  hold  it  to  be  the  fame 
original  piece  that  flood  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Titus, 
and  which  Pliny,  (lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5.)  ftiles  Opus  omnibus  iff 
piiflur iff  Jlatuaria  artis  praferendum ;  i.  e.  4  a  piece  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  other,  whether  of  painting  or  fculpture.’  He  adds, 
fix  uno  lapidc  eum  iff  liber  os  draconumque  mirabiles  nexus  de  co7i- 
filii  fententid  fecere  fiummi  artifices  Agejander  iff  Polydorus  iff 
Athenodorus ,  Rhodii.  4  Thofe  excellent  artifts,  Agefander, 
4  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  all  three  natives  of  Rhodes, 

*  joined  together  to  make  a  groupe  of  Laocoön,  his  fons, 

*  with  their  variety  of  attitudes,  and  the  twining  ferpents, 

*  out  of  one  block  of  marble.’  Whether  this  piece  confifts 
of  two  or  more  blocks  put  together,  according  to  the  opinion 
pf  lylicjhael  Angelo  when  it  was  firft  found,  is  a  queftion  : 
and  hence  a  doubt  arifes,  whether  it  be  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  who  deferibes  the  groupe  of  Laocoön,  &c.  as  made 
out  of  pne  Angle  block.  Fulvius  Urfinus,  alfo  fpeaks  of  two 
pieces  of  ferpents  dug  up  in  the  fame  place,  which  may  with 
greater  probability  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  Pliny’s  Lao¬ 
coön, 
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coön.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Laocoön  of  the  Vatican  is 
really  admirable,  whether  confidered  as  an  original  or  as  an 
antique  copy  ;  it  being  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the 
firft  was  not  the  only  one  thofe  artifts  made.  This,  of  which 
I  am  fpeaking,  was  found  about  the  year  1506,  in  a  garden, 
not  far  from  the  remains  of  the  baths  of  Titus  ;  and  its  ex¬ 
cellency  foon  became  fo  well  known,  that  the  perfon  who 
found  it  was  honoured  with  the  following  epitaph,  inferted 
by  Mercatus  in  his  Metallothcca ,  p.  355  : 

Feitet  de  Fr e dis 
Qui,  ob  proprias  vir  tut  es. 

Et  repertum  Laocoontis  divinum 
Quod  in  Vaticano  cernis 
Fere  refpirans  Simulacrum , 

Irnmortalitatem  meruit , 

Anno  Domini  MDCXXVII1L 

4  To  the  memory  of  Felix  de  Fredis,  who,  for  his  perlb- 
c  fonal  virtues,  and  for  bringing  to  light  that  divine,  and 
4  almoft  breathing,  Ifatue  of  Laocoön  in  the  Vatican,  de- 
4  ferved  to  be  immortalized,  this  monument  was  eredted  in 
*  the  year  1629.’ 

The  fate  of  Laocoön  endeavouring  to  refeue  his  unhappy 
fons,  is  thus  deferibed  by  Virgil  in  the  2d  dEneid,  v.  216. 

Paß  ipfum  auxilio  fubeuntem ,  ac  tela  ferentem 
Corripiunt ,  fpirifque  ligant  ingentibus  ;  iff  jam 
Bis  medium  ample xi ,  bis  collo  fquammea  circum 
Perga  dati ,  fupera?it  capite  id  ccrvicibus  altis . 

I  Ile  fimul  manibus  tendit  divellere  nodos , 

Perfufus  fanie  vittas  atroque  veneno  : 

Clamores  fimul  horrendos  ad  fidera  tollit. 

Ahiales  mugitus ,  fug  it  cum  faucius  aram 
Taurus ,  iff  incertam  excujfit  cervice  fecurim. 

*  To  aid  his  Ions  he  runs  with  fruitlefs  halbe, 

4  Soon  in  the  ierpent’s  fatal  folds  embrac’d, 

4  Twice  round  his  trunk,  and  round  his  neck 
c  Their  winding  heads,  and  hifs  aloft  in  air  j 
c  His  facred  wreaths  the  livid  poifons  ftain, 

4  And  while  he  labours  at  the  knots  in  vain, 

4  Stung  to  the  heart  he  bellows  with  the  pain  : 


they  rear 
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Apollo  Py- 
thius. 


In  this  group  Laocoön  is  reprefented  in  the  grea tell  agony, 
and  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Near  him  are  his  two 
fons  with  the  ferpents  twined  about  them,  whom  Virgil  re- 
prefents  at  fome  diftance  from  their  father,  and  expiring  when 
he  came  to  their  relief.  Here  alfo  it  may  be  obferved  how 
the  ancient  matters,  for  a  more  advantageous  difplay  of  their 
fkill,  fometimes  took  the  liberty  to  deviate  both  from, truth 
and  nature  ;  for  Laocoön  and  his  fons,  being  prietts,  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  appear  naked  before  a  multitude  of  people 
attending  the  facrifice,  as  the  fculptor,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  piece,  has  reprefented  them.  The  principal  figure,  viz» 
the  father,  has  loft  the  right  arm,  and  that  of  plaifter  or  clay 
which  hath  been  fubftituted  in  its  room  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  ftatue,  either  for  colour  or  work- 
manfhip  ;  even  Michael  Angelo  himfelfbeing  ordered  to  ex¬ 
ecute  another  arm  for  this  ftatue,  is  faid  defignedly  never  to 
have  put  the  finiihing  hand  to  it. 

Here  is  a  Pythian  Apollo,  the  feet  and  right  hand  of  which, 
being  loft,  they  have  been  fupplied  by  others  of  plaifter,  but 
the  head  of  this  incomparable  piece  is  entire,  Marcatus  tells 
us,  that  this  ftatue  was  found  at  Nettuno  in  the  time  of  Ju¬ 
lius  II.  and  what  confiderably  enhances  its  value  is  a  repre- 
fentation  of  it  on  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius.  But  without 
difparagement  to  the  beauty  of  this  ftatue,  it  is,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  furpafled  by  one  that  ftands  near  it,  viz.  that  of  An- 
Antinous.  tinous  that  emperor’s  favourite,  which  was  found  in  Adrian’s 
bath’s  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

Another  ftatue  with  a  child  in  its  arms,  equally  deferves  to 
be  admired,  which  by  fome  is  thought  to  be  Hercules j  but 
by  others,  from  its  fleepy  countenance,  is  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
Commodus.  figned  for  the  emperor  Commodus.  Others  will  have  it  to 
Venus  and  be  Saturn.  Here  are  alfo  Venus  and  Cupid  together,  with 
Cupid.  this  infcription  on  the  pedeftal : 

Veneri  felici  sacrvm  Salvstia. 
Helpidvis  D.  D. 

<1 

Some  conje&ure  this  piece  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Venus,  which  was  difcovered  in  the  garden  of  Gabriel 
Vacca,  (faid  to  have  been  anciently  the  gardens  of  Saluft ;) 
and  his  fon  Flaminio  Vacca’s  account  of  it  may  be  feen  in 
father  Montfaucon's  antiquities.  But  Saluftia,  inftead  of 
alluding  to  the  gardens  of  Saluft,  is,  probably,  rather  the  name 
of  a  woman,  who  in  conjunction  with  Helpidius,  erected 

this 
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this  ftatue.  From  this  temple  was  taken  alfo  the  tranfparent  Tranfparcnt 
alabafter  pillar  in  the  Vatican  library,  together  with  feven  aijbafter 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  equally  beautiful,  which  were  loft  p‘  ars* 
at  fea,  being  dcfigned  as  a  prefent  from  cardinal  de  Monte 
Politiano  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Next  to  this  is  another 
Venus  ftepping  out  of  a  bath,  an  admirable  antique  copy  of 
Praxitelles’s  Venus  of  Gnidos,  which  Cedrenus,  in  his  an¬ 
nals,  fays  was  deftroyed  in  a  fire  at  Conftantinople.  This 
was  found  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  under  St. 

Peter’s  and  St.  Marfellinus’s  church.  The  drapery  is  parti¬ 
cularly  admired  in  this  piece. 

Here  is  alfo  a  large  fepulchral  urn  dug  up  in  the  Septizonii 
Septimii  Severi.  The  figures  are  in  mezzo -relievo.,  and  repre- 
fent  on  one  fide  a  woman  with  a  child  imploring  the  emperor’s 
help  :  on  the  bafe  is  a  flave  brought  before  the  emperor, 
another  kneeling  before  him,  and  a  third  in  fetters.  Thefe 
figures,  as  Richardfon  has  juftly  remarked,  bear  fome  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  on  Septimius  Severius’s  triumphal  arch.  The 
greateft  part  of  thefe  noble  remains  of  antiquity  ftand  againft 
the  wall  under  a  kind  of  pent-houfe,  in  which  alfo  are  kept 
feveral  antique  pieces  of  mofaic  work,  and  fome  ancient  per- 
Jones  or  mafques. 

In  the  little  garden  near  the  Belvedere  is  the  celebrated 
brafs  pigna ,  a  vafe,  or  urn,  which  formerly  flood  on  Adrian’s 
mole,  together  with  four  peacocks  of  the  fame  metal  ;  two 
of  which  are  faid  to  have  flood  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  or  on  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  conful.  The  urn  is 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  was  the  repofitory  of  the  emperor 
Adrian’s  afhes. 

In  a  large  court  of  the  Vatican  is  a  fountain  with  an  orien¬ 
tal  granate  bafon  of  extraordinary  dimenfions,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription  on  it : 

Julius  //.  Pont.  Afax. 

Lab  rum  led.  pedum  CCXXXV. 

A  Titi  Vefpafiani  Thermis  in  Carinis 
Temporum  injuria  confraftum 
In  Vaticanos  hortos  adduxit ;  primamque 
ln  formam  reßituit  ornavitque. 

Pont.  Jui  Anno  I.  AID  IP. 

c  This  bafon  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  diame- 
c  ter,  being  injured  by  time,  and  broken  into  feveral  pieces, 

‘  was  brought  from  the  baths  of  Titus  Vefpafian  in  the  ftreet 

‘  called 
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4  called  Carnae  into  the  Vatican  gardens,  and  there  refiored 
4  to  its  former  beauty,  with  additional  ornaments,  by  order 
c  of  pope  Julius  II.  in  the  firft  year  of  his  pontificate, 

‘  i5°4*> 


The  water  of  the  fpring  of  St.  Damafo  is  accounted  the 
fineft  in  Rome  ;  the  fountain  fupplied  by  it  formerly  flood 
without  the  Vatican;  but  by  order  of  Urban  VIII.  it  was 
brought  within  the  court  and  decorated  with  marble  fculp- 
tures,  in  which  the  bees,  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  family,  are 
'  not  omitted. 

This  and  the  other  fountains  in  the  courts  of  the  Vatican 
are  greatly  decayed.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  Va¬ 
tican  gardens  in  general,  which  formerly  had  fo  many  beau¬ 
tiful  as  well  as  ufeful  water- works  ;  particular!  /  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  one  of  a  galley  which  threw  a  great  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  a  confiderable  diflance.  The  hydraulic  engine  for  playing 
on  the  organ  was  prefented  by  Eenedidl  XIII.  to  the  Domi¬ 
nican  convent.  It  is  indeed  not  at  all  ftrange  that  popes 
fhould  be  little  curious  about  their  gardens,  as  they  are  of  a 
decrepit  age,  which  delights  more  in  refl  than  walking  ;  be- 
fides,  fuch  expences  are  fo  much  money  funk,  which  cannot 
be  transferred  to  their  relations. 

CaftleofSt.  As  the  Vatican  palace  joins  on  one  fide  to  St.  Peter’s 

Angelo.  church,  on  the  other  fide  a  colon ade  leads  from  it  to  the 
caflle  of  St.  Angelo.  This  palace  was  built  by  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.  whofe  memory  is  not  much  revered  :  however, 
it  was  of  great  fervice  to  Clement  VII.  when  the  city  was 
lurprifed  in  the  year  1527,  by  the  imperial  army  ;  for  one  of 
the  folders  fired  at  him  as  he  was  running  along  this  paflage 
to  take  fhelter  here.  This  caflle  was  formerly  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which,  after  Auguflus’s  mau¬ 
soleum  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tiber  was  filled  with  urns, 
the  emperor  Adrian  built  for  himfelf  and  his  fuccefiors  ; 
hence  it  acquired  the  name  of  Moles  Hadriani.  The  large 
round  tower  in  the  center  of  this  edifice  was  formerly  adorned 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  marble  pillars  and  flatues  ; 
but  mofl  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces  by  the  Romans 
themfelves,  who  made  ufe  of  them  to  defend  themfelves 
againfl  the  Goths,  when  they  a  faulted  the  city  ;  as  may  be 
read  at  large  in  Procopius  and  Baronius.  On  the  top  of  it 
flood  the  pigna ,  now  in  the  Belvedere  gardens.  T  he  city 
being  vifited  with  the  peflilence  in  the  reign  of  Gregory  the 
Great ;  in  a  general  proceflion  where  the  pictures  of  the  Vir- 
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gin  Mary,  painted  by  St.  Luke,  were  carried,  the  pope,  33 
the  ftory  goes,  law  an  angel  direCtly  over  this  cattle,  who, 
upon  the  pope’s  looking  up,  fheathed  his  flaming  fword. 

This  Gregory  conftrued  as  a  flgn  of  the  ceflation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  wrath,  built  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  angel,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  place  itfelf  to  be  called  Caftellum  S.  Angeli.  A 
ftone  on  which  this  angel  was  pleafed  to  make  the  impreflion 
of  his  foot,  is  kept  in  the  Francifcan  convent  of  St.  Maria 
ara  Coeli.  Rome  being  without  a  citadel,  or  any  regular 
fortifications,  it  has  been  thought  advifable  to  render  this 
cattle  a  place  of  fccurity ;  and  Urban  VIII.  caufed  it  to  be 
fortified  in  the  modern  way,  with  five  regular  baftions,  ram¬ 
parts,  moats.  Sec.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  pope, 
and  is  generally  a  prelate,  who  enjoys  other  confiderable 
offices  befides.  The  ecclefiaftics  make  no  difficulty  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  pott,  the  lalary  being  five  hundred  feudi ,  or 
crowns,  per  month.  This  governor  puts  in  a  deputy,  who, 
fi  r  an  hundred  feudi  a  month  takes  charge  of  every  thing. 

The  garrifon  confitts  of  two  hundred  regulars,  and  fome 
hundreds  of  citizens,  who  feldom  do  any  duty,  and  among 
other  privileges,  wear  a  fword.  From  this  tower  fire-works 
are  played  off  four  times  a  year,  viz.  on  St.  Peter’s-day,  the 
anniverfary  of  the  coronation  of  the  reigning  pope,  and  on 
the  eves  of  thole  two  days.  Facing  the  gate  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  ordnance  with  eight  barrels.  In  the  cattle  is  ahand- 
lome  hall,  adorned  with  gildings,  fine  paintings,  and  Adri¬ 
an’s  ftatue,  wffiofe  butto,  together  with  that  of  Antoninus, 
is  to  be  feen  without  on  the  cattle  wall.  The  apartment  to 
wffiich  Clement  VII.  withdrew,  amidtt  the  difturbances  which  Clement 
he  had  brought  upon  himfelf  by  provoking  the  emperor the 
Charles  V.  is  at  prefent  a  ftate  prifon  for  perfons  of  rank,  chamber 
who,  through  a  fmall  window,  may  look  into  the  chapel, 
and  hear  mafs.  Before  this  apartment  is  a  trabochetto ,  or  trap¬ 
door,  through  which  a  criminal  might  be  unexpectedly  let 
down  into  a  deep  dungeon,  and  meet  with  certain  death  ; 
but  at  prefent  an  iron  grate  is  placed  over  it. 

In  the  old  arfenal  are,  the  armour  wore  by  Clement  VIII. 
when  he  took  pofitffion  of  Bologna,  the  piftols  of  Charles  of 
Bourbon,  and,  among  other  forbidden  arms  and  weapons, 
which  generally  cott  the  owners  their  lives,  are  the  pocket- 
piftols  found  on  the  prince  of  Parma,  at  his  audience  of  pope 
Sixtus  V.  The  preceding  and  fubfequent  intrigues  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  was  beheaded, 
are  fufficiently  known  from  hittory.  The  arfenal  is  laid  to 
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contain  arms  for  fix  thoufand  men ;  but  as  to  a  piece  which, 
it  is  pretended,  will  carry  a  bullet  a  German  mile  and  a  half, 
it  is  an  abfurd  fitftion.  In  the  above-mentioned  hall  of  the 
old  arfenal  is  another  trabochetto,  or  trap-door,  through  which 
malefactors  were  let  fall  into  a  machine,  where,  by  a  kind  of 
large  razors,  they  were  at  once  cut  to  pieces.  This  inftr la¬ 
ment  the  French  call  oubliettes ,  but  at  prefent  no  more  of  it 
is  to  be  feen,  in  this  caftle,  than  of  the  iron  maidens  (con¬ 
cerning  which  fo  many  idle  ftories  are  told)  at  the  cable  of 
Plallenhurg,  the  white  tower  at  Prague  and  other  places. 
Oppofite  to  the  new  armory  is  a  grate,  through  which  is  feen 
the  vault  where  cardinal  Caraffa  for  the  flagrant  abufes  of  his 
power  under  Paul  IV.  was  ftrangled,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IV.  This  proceeding,  however  juft  in  itfelf,  fo  much 
alarmed  the  facred  college,  that  they  afterwards  thought  it 
advifable  to  put  a  reftriction  upon  the  pope’s  arbitrary  and 
defpotic  power  in  fuch  cafes  ;  fo  that  the  life  of  a  cardinal  is 
not  to  be  taken  away,  without  a  previous  conlultation  with, 
and  confentof,  the  facred  college. 

In  the  new  armory  are  feveral  mufquetoons  hung  up,  one 
of  which  is  faid  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  famous 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  other  arms,  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  conftrudlion,  very  ufeful  in  land  and  fea-fervice.  No 
body  is  admitted  into  the  chamber  of  records,  nor  are  the 
pope’s  jewels  (hewn  in  public,  excepting  only  a  few  which 
are  publicly  exhibited  in  the  moft  folemn  proceflions.  I  can 
give  you  no  account  of  the  word  ?nyßcrium ,  faid  to  be  en¬ 
graven  on  the  ancient  triple  crown  of  the  popes;  the  contro- 
verfy  concerning  it,  betwixt  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  and  Mr. 
Juneu  is  fufficiently  known  :  but  if  this  fufpicious  word  ever 
was  to  be  feen  on  the  papal  crown,  as  fome  perfons  of  vera¬ 
city  affirm  that  they  actually  have  feen  it,  what  a  ftrange  in- 
difcretion  muft  it  be,  that  in  modern  times,  amidft  fo  many 
repeated  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  this  ftone  of  offence 
ftiould  not  have  been  removed  ?  The  moft  extraordinary  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  inventory  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  is  the  treafure 
of  five  millions  of  fcudi  in  gold,  which  Sixtus  V.  beftdes  all 
his  expences  in  buildings  and  other  public  works,  found 
means  to  amafs  in  five  years ;  and  fecured  them  here,  fo  as 
never  to  be  touched  but  on  the  moft  preffing  neceffity.  Such 
prifoners  as  the  inquifition  is  not  inclined  to  leave  in  the  com¬ 
mon  prifon  of  the  Palazzo  della  Inquifitione  in  the  city,  are 
confined  in  this  caftle  ;  which  likewife  ferves  for  ftate  pri¬ 
foners,  like  the  Baftilie  at  Paris,  or  the  Tower  at  London  ; 
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it  being  cuftomary  for  the  populace  at  Rome,  upon  the  demife 
of  a  pope,  to  make  a  general  goal-delivery.  When  a  pope  is 
given  over  by  his  phyficians,  llich  perfons  as  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  any  flagrant  crime,  or  thofe  from  whom  any  dan¬ 
ger  is  apprehended,  are  removed  hither,  where  no  ftrangers 
are  admitted  fedc  vacante.  On  the  top  is  a  pedeftal,  where 
Adrian’s  pigna  flood,  the  place  of  which  is  now  fupplied  by 
an  angel  of  white  marble,  about  twelve  feet  high,  the  work 
ofMontelupo.  On  the  platform  are  four  brafs  cannon,  one 
of  which  queen  Chriflina,  by  way  of  frolic,  fired  againft  the 
palace  of  Medicis  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  where  the  mark  of 
the  ball  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  an  iron  door.  The  expence  of 
feeing  this  caftle  is  about  four  or  five  paoli  *.  In  going  to  it, 
one  pafles  over  the  noble  bridge,  anciently  called  PonsiElius. 
In  the  way  from  the  city  towards  this  bridge  are  to  be  feen 
two  marble  ftatues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  erected  by  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  The  firfl  is  the  work  of  Lorenzetti,  and  the  other 
of  Paolo  Romano,  and  were  eredted  by  Clement  VII.  in  the 
year  1534.  Pope  Clement  IX.  not  only  employed  Bernini 
in  enlarging  the  avenue  to  this  bridge,  but  adorned  it  with  ten 
ftatues  of  fo  many  angels,  done  from  the  defigns  of  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  artift.  They  are  all  bigger  than  human  figures,  and 
executed  by  the  molt  eminent  hands  of  that  age.  The  firfl: 
angel  on  the  right  is  the  work  of  Antonio  Raggi ;  the  fecond 
angel  is  by  Fancelli;  the  third  by  Lucenti ;  the  fourth  by 
Ferrata  ;  the  fifth  by  Dimemico  Guidi  \  the  fixth  by  Gior- 
getti,  reckoned  the  beft  of  all  the  ten  ;  the  feventh  by  Ber¬ 
nini  himfelf ;  the  eighth  by  Paolo  Naldini ;  the  ninth  by  the 
fame  artift ;  and  the  tenth  by  Morelli.  This  munificence  of 
Clement  IX.  is  perpetuated  in  the  following  infcription  : 

Clement i  IX. 

Pont.  Opt.  Max. 
i Elio  Ponte  ad  Sandtl  Angeli  arcem 
AngelGrum  fiatuis 

Pedcmptionis  myßeria  praferentibus 
exfculpto  iff  exornato , 

Quod  fine  ejus  titulo  iff  infignibus  opus  abfokii 
Ex  animi  moderatione  mandavemt^ 

Clemens  X.  P.  M. 

Ut  bcneficentijfimi  Prindpis  memoria  exiaret 
Pofuit  anno  MDCLXXII. 


‘  T« 


*  Two  {hillings,  or  half  a  crown. 
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*  To  Clement  IX.  the  greateft  and  beft  of  popes,  who 
c  adorned  the  JElian  bridge,  near  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
4  with  the  ftatues  of  angels  exhibiting  the  myfteries  of  our 
4  precious  redemption  ;  and  ordered  (fuch  was  his  humility) 
4  that  neither  his  name  nor  arms  fhould  be  placed  on  this  no* 
*  ble  work:  that  the  memory  of  fuch  extraordinary  genero- 
4  fity  and  munificence  might  not  be  loft,  pope  Clement  X. 
4  caufecfthrs  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  year  1672.’ 
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LETTER  LI. 

Conclufion  of  the  Account  of  religious  Edifices, 
and  the  Pope’s  Palaces  in  Rome. 

S  I  R, 

I  Now  return  to  the  principal  churches  and  religious  edi¬ 
fices  at  Rome;  and  the  next  in  alphabetical  order  is  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Upon  entering  this  church,  on  the  right- 
hand  are  two  fine  monuments  of  the  cardinals  Margotti  and 
Agucchi,  both  defigned  by  Domenichino ;  who  alfo  painted 
St.  Peter's  deliverance  out  of  prifon,  in  the  fecond  chapel. 
Here  is  a  tomb  of  pope  Julius  II.  ftill  empty,  his  body  being 
depofited  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  The  whole  is  worthy 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  but  the  ftatue  of  Mofes  in  a  fitting  atti¬ 
tude  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  This  monument  ftill 
remains  unnnifhed.  Some  of  the  ftatues  are  by  Montelupo, 
adifciple  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  would  make  no  mean  ap¬ 
pearance,  were  they  not  in  company  with  that  exquifite  one 
of  Mofes.  Here  is  alfo  the  tomb  of  cardinal  Vecchiarelli, 
where  the  fine  black  and  white  marble,  called  Brocatello, 
and  the  large  farcophagus  of  one  piece  of  black  marble,  are 
well  worth  feeing. 

The  monument  of  cardinal  Cynthio  Aldobrandini  is  a  noble 
piece  by  Le  Gros,  and  thofe  who  are  no  connoifteurs  in 
iculpture  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  the  noble  farcophagus  of 
Leonino  Orientale,  not  unlike  brown  agate  with  white 
ftreaks,  on  this  monument.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  altar  near 
the  door,  is  a  piece  of  painting,  by  the  celebrated  Albert 
Durer,  of  the  three  Marys  at  Chrift’s  fepulchre.  Oppofite 
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to  this  piece  is  an  elegant  monument  of  Antonio  del  Polla¬ 
iuolo,  a  Florentine  painter,  who  died  in  1498.  The  nave 
of  this  church  is  extremely  grand  and  beautiful  j  among  its 
pretended  reliques  are  the  bodies  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the 
fetters  with  which  St.  Peter  was  chained  both  at  Jerufalem 
and  at  Rome.  In  the  fquare  court  of  the  convent  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  church,  now  in  the  poffefTion  of  the  canons  re¬ 
gular  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Saviour,  is  a  well,  adorned 
with  four  pillars  of  oriental  granate,  and  baffb-relievo' V,  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  church  of  St.  PrafTede  is  to  be  had  daily  not  only  church  jn 
an  indulgence  for  above  thirteen  thoufand  three  hundred  dulgence  for 
years,  but  alfo  a  remiffion  of  a  third  part  of  one’s  fins,  as  thirteen 
is  clearly  fignified  by  this  Italian  infeription  on  a  Rone  at 


St-PrafTede’s 


the  entrance  of  the  church  : 


dred  years. 


In  queßa  anticchijjima  Chicfa  di  S.  Prajfede  ogni  giorno  vi 
fono  anni  dodici  mila  d'  indulgence  ed  altrc  tante  quarantene ,  e 
la  remißione  della  terza  parte  de'  peccati . 


This  profufion  of  indulgencies  will  not  be  thought  Rrange, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  not  only  St.  PrafTede  and  St.  Pu- 
dentiana  lie  buried  here,  but  alfo  two  thoufand  three  hun¬ 
dred  martyrs,  whofe  blood  thofe  two  devout  ladies  ufed  to 
lay  up  in  a  veflel,  which  is  Rill  {hewn  in  the  middle  of  the 
church.  The  flone  on  which  St.  PrafTede  ufed  to  deep,  is 
a  beautiful  oriental  granate,  variegated  with  white  and 
black  fpecks.  Omitting  the  multitude  of  other  reliques, 
two  long  catalogues  of  which  hang  near  the  high  altar,  I 
{hall  only  take  notice  of  the  white  and  brown  jafper  pillar, 
at  which  our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  been  fcouro-ed.  Cardi- 
nal  Giovanni  Colonna,  the  pope’s  legate  in  the  holy  land, 
during  the  cioifades,  is  faid  to  have  brought  it  hither  from 
Jerulalem,  in  the  year  1223.  It  now  Rands  within  a  glafs- 
cafe  in  a  chapel  called  the  Garden  of  Paradife,  where  no 
women  are  admitted,  except  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  when 
all  the  men  are  excluded.  Over  this  pillar  is  an  excellent 
picture  of  Giulio  Romano,  reprefenting  the  lcourging  of 
our  Saviour. 

On  the  lpot  where  St.  Pudentiana’s  church  now  Rands 
was  the  houfe  of  the  fenator  Pudens,  with  whom  St.  Peter, 
at  his  firft  coming  to  Rome,  as  is  pretended,  took  up  his 
lodgings.  It  is  faid  the  fenator,  with  his  whole  family, 
and  among  them  Pudentiana  and  Piafiedc  his  daughters, 
Vol.  II.  X  Toon 
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fo  n  embraced  the  Chridian  faith.  If  this  be  true,  this 
church  may  properly  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  fird  in 
t  his  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  Before  the  church  door 
Hand  two  white  twided  pillars  brought  hither  from  Agrip¬ 
pina’s  bath.  Before  the  Capella  del  Gaetani  Hand  four 
dately  pillars  of  giallo  antico ,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Dioclefian’s  warm  baths.  Over  the  entrance,  and  in  the 
roof  of  the  chapel,  is  fome  good  mofaic  work,  and  efpecially 
a  fine  piece  by  Rofetti,  which  was  defigned  by  Zuccaro, 
reprefenting  St.  Pudentiana  gathering  up  the  blood,  heads, 
and  bones  of  the  martyred  Chridians.  The  pavement  is 
finely  defigned,  and,  for  marble  and  inlaid  work,  it  may 
vie  with  the  moft  beautiful  in  all  Rome.  The  architect  was 
Francefco  di  Volterra.  The  incomparable  white  marble 
hajjo-relievo  on  the  altar,  of  the  adoration  of  the  three  kings, 
was  begun  by  P.  Paolo  Olivieri,  and  after  his  death  finifhed 
by  Mariani.  The  other  fiatues  are  alfo  maderly  pieces. 
On  one  fide  of  the  altar  Rand  two  pillars  of  lumachella  or 
marmore  pedocchiofo  orientale ,  twelve  palmi  in  height,  which 
for  beauty  have  few  equals. 

pa-  Having  defcribed  the  Vatican,  together  with  St.  Peter’s 
church,  I  fhall  here  give  an  account  of  the  other  papal  pa¬ 
lace  on  the  Quirinal  mount  or  monte  Cavallo ,  which  for  the 
purity  of  its  air,  and  fine  profpedt  over  a  large  part  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  is  preferable  to  the  former.'*  On  the  great 
area  before  it  are  two  horfes  of  an  uncommon  fize,  in  mar¬ 
ble,  with  twro  men  leading  them  :  They  were  eredted  by 
Fontana  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  and  are  laid  to  be  done 
by  two  different  mailers,  who  drove  to  outvie  each  other 
in  reprefenting  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  horfe  Bucepha¬ 
lus.  Condantine  the  Great  is  laid  to  have  brought  them 
out  of  Greece,  and  placed  them  in  his  baths  on  the  Quiri¬ 
nal  mount.  Under  one  of  them  are  thefe  words  : 

OP  VS  P  HID  I  JE. 

‘  The  -work  of  Phidias/ 

»  * 

And  under  the  other  : 

OFFS  PRAXITELIS. 

*  The  Htuation  of  the  Vatican  was  always  unhealthy,  infomuch  that 
Tacitus  calls  it  infames  Vaticani  locos.  Annul,  lib.  ii. 
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4  The  work  of  Praxiteles/ 

»  *  «  • 

That  thefe  infcriptions  were  in  being  in  the  thirteenth 
century  is  manifeft  from  Nardinusj  lib.  4.  c.  6.  and  Mar- 
lianus,  lib.  4.  c.  22.  On  one  fide  of  the  pedeflal  is  alfo  this 
infcription  : 

Sixtus  V,  Pont.  Max. 

Coloßea  btec  figna  tempnris  vi  deformata  reßituit 
Veteribujque  repojitis  infcriptionibus  e  proximis  Con - 
ßantinianis  t  her  mis 

In  Ahtirinalem  are  am  tranßulit . 

Anno  Salutis  MD  LXXXIX. 

Pontificatüs  ßhiarto. 

4  Thefe  coloflal  flatues  were  brought  from  the  neighbour^ 
c  ing  baths  of  Conflantine  (the  damages  they  had  fuffered 
c  by  time  being  repaired,  and  the  ancient  infcriptions  re- 
4  placed)  and  eredled  in  this  Quirinal  area  by  order  of  pope 
4  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  of  Chrifl  1589,  and  the  fourth  of 
4  his  pontificate.’ 

As  Praxiteles  lived  fifty,  and  Phidias  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Alexander  the  Great,  either  thefe  flatues  are 
not  the  work  of  thofe  artifls,  or  Alexander  is  not  the  per- 
fon  reprefented.  Poflibly  neither  of  thefe  fuppofitions  are 
true,  and  the  flatues  may  be  the  w'ork  of  fome  later  artifl, 
and  the  perfons  reprefented  defigned  for  Caflor  and  Pollux, 
who  were  famous  for  their  horfemanfhip  :  However,  though 
thefe  pieces  are  not  of  fo  ancient  a  date  as  the  times  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  ;  they  are  valuable  remains  cf  Roman 
grandeur,  and  have  altered  the  name  of  the  Quirinal -hill, 
where  they  Hand,  to  that  of  Monte  Cavallo.  Several  judges 
who  are  not  blinded  by  too  great  a  regard  for  antiquity, 
find  di «proportions  in  the  horfe’s  limbs,  and  efpecially  in  the 
length  of  the  neck. 

Over  the  great  door  of  the  palace  is  a  balcony  fupported 
bv  two  Ionic  pillars,  from  whence  the  pope,  on  fome  folemn 
feafons,  bleffes  the  people.  Here  are  to  be  feen  two  flatues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Maderno  and  Bertelotti  ;  and  a 
fine  marble  flatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Pompeo  Ferrucci. 
The  inner  court  is  furrounded  with  a  grand  colonade,  and 
on  the  wall  of  the  great  flair-cafe  is  a  piece  of  painting  in 
frefco  of  Chrifl  with  a  group  of  angels,  on  which  is  this  in¬ 
fcription  : 

X  2  Opus 
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Opus  Melotii  Forolivienfis ,  qui  fummos  fornices  pingendi  elf¬ 
tem  minis  Opticee  legibus  vel  primus  invenit  vel  illußravit ,  ex 
ah  fide  veter  Is  templi  SS.  Apojlolorum  hue  tr  an  fat  um.  Anno  Sal. 
MDCCXL 

\ 

c  This  piece  is  the  work  of  Meloti,  a  native  of  Forli, 
c  who,  if  not  the  inventor*  greatly  improved  the  art  of 
*  painting  ceilings  in  frefco ,  and  was  brought  hither  from 
c  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apoflles  in  the  year  1711/ 

Sala  Paolina  This  flair- cafe  leads  to  the  pope’s  apartment  on  the  left- 
hand,  and  on  the  right  is  the  Sala  Paolina,  a  fpacious  light 
hall  with  a  very  beautiful  pavement,  and  adorned  with  line 
paintings.  The  Paolina  chapel  is  alfo  worth  feeing*  as  it 
much  exceeds  the  Capella  Paolina  in  the  Vatican.  In  this 
wing  are  alio  the  apartments  in  which  the  kings  of  Naples 
ufed  to  lodge  in  their  way  through  Rome.  In  the  large 
gallery  are  a  colledlion  of  fcriptural  hiflory  pieces  painted 
by  the  bell  mailers,  from  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  to  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  with  fome  models  of  buildings,  antique  bullo’s, 
and  a  beautiful  little  pyramid  of  an  uncommon  Hone,  with 
a  bafe  of  lapis  lazuli.  Here  I  obferved  the  fame  kind  of  chairs 
and  benches  as  I  had  feen  in  the  Vatican,  excepting,  that 
the  fee  being  now  vacant,  the  deceafed  pope’s  arms  had  been 
effaced.  The  pope’s  apartments  are  fpacious  and  lofty,  and 
aflord  a  glorious  profpedl  ;  the  hangings  are  of  red  damafk, 
richly  adorned  with  gold  lace,  he.  In  a  clofet  here  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  the  anunciation,  in  Florentine  work, 
fur  rounded  with  felloons  of  flowers  ;  it  was  a  prefent  to  the 
pope  from  the  great  duke  of  Florence.  In  the  audience- 
chamber  is  a  piece  of  the  defeent  from  the  crofs,  of  amber 
let  in  ebony  and  lapis  lazuli.  In  the  pope’s  private  chapel 
are  fome  paintings  by  Guido  Rheni,  who  has  furpaifed  him- 
felf  in  a  piece  of  the  anunciation.  I11  the  pope’s  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  and  dole  to  the  bed,  hangs  an  ecce  homo ,  by  Albani, 
which  nothing  can  exceed,  who  has  alfo  given  fome  fpecimens 
of  his  fkill  in  the  above-mentioned  chapel.  Under  the  clock, 
and  facing  the  garden,  is  a  fine  piece  in  mofaic,  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  with  the  infant  jelus,  which  was  placed  there 
by  Innocent  XII.  It  was  deligned  by  Carlo  Maratti.  In 
Confiftorio  the  conßßono  Jecreto ,  or  fecret  confiflory,  is  a  capital  piece 
by  Pietro  di  Cortona  of.  the  angel  binding  the  dragon,  as 
mentioned  in  the  apocalypfe.  It  is  a  noble  performance  ; 

but 
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but  it  Teems  fomething  odd,  that  the  angel  fhould  hold  the 
papal  triple  crown  towards  heaven,  as  an  ornament  of  which 
he  had  defpoiled  the  dragon. 

The  garden  belonging  to  this  palace  is  large,  and  laid  out  Garden  of 
in  a  good  tafte,  but  is  not  taken  care  of  as  it  deferves.  It th^  Qiilrina! 
is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  cyprefs  and  laurel-trees,  with  pa  aLC‘ 

Tome  hedges  of  myrtle,  an  odoriferous  tree  not  unlike  box. 

The  aviary  at  prefent  confifts  only  of  a  few  turtle  doves. 

Tome  foreign  fowls  called  poules  pintades ,  and  a  few  pea¬ 
cocks.  A  delightful  laurel  grove  leads  from  hence  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden,  where  the  water- works  are  very 
Turprifing.  Some  imitate  the  found  of  trumpets  and  kettle¬ 
drums,  others  the  explofions  of  granadoes  and  rockets,  and 
one  the  cuckoo’s  note.  Here  is  alfo  an  organ  played  by 
water-works,  and  over  it  is  a  ftar  continually  revolving.  In 
another  place  a  ball  is  kept  up  in  the  air  by  a  flream  of  wind 
blowing  upwards  through  an  aperture  in  the  earth.  The 
water  that  fupplies  thefe  gardens  is  much  impregnated  with 
ftony  particles,  which  incruft  the  infide  of  the  pipes,  fo  as 
to  put  thefe  curious  works  frequently  out  of  order.  Some 
travellers  mention  a  mount  Parnaftiis  to  be  feen  here  ;  but 
’tis  a  miftake,  this  curiofity  being  at  Frefcati.  I  muft  not 
omit  a  charming  grotto  or  fummer-houfe  in  thefe  gardens, 
with  embellifhments  of  the  fineft  mofaic  work. 

St.  Rocco*s  church,  among  other  paintings,  is  remarka-  S.  Rocco. 
ble  for  a  piece  by  Bernardo  Formelli  of  St.  Martin  giving 
his  cloke  to  a  poor  man. 

In  St.  Romualdo’s  church  is  a  piece  of  painting  by  Sacchi,  S.Romualdo 
with  which  all  connoifteurs  are  extremely  pleafed  :  it  repre¬ 
fen  ts  a  vifton  which  Romualdo  had  in  the  valley  of  Camal- 
dola  among  the  Appenine  mountains. 

The  Rotonda,  lo  called  from  its  figure,  has  withftood  the  The  Roton- 
injuries  of  time  beyond  any  ftrubture  of  ancient  Rome.  It da  or  Pan_ 
Teems  ftrange  that  neither  this  remarkable  temple,  M.  Au-  liKcn‘ 
rebus’s  pillar,  Adrian’s  Maufoleum,  nor  Severus’s  Septizo- 
nium,  are  to  be  met  with  on  any  ancient  Roman  medal. 

This  edifice  was  firft  dedicated  by  M.  Agrippa  to  Jupiter 
Ultor,  or  the  avenger,*  and  afterwards  to  all  the  deities,  ce- 
leftial,  terreftrial,  and  infernal  ;  hence  it  was  called  Pan¬ 
theon.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  the  roof  was  at  firft  co¬ 
vered  with  filver,  which  they  fay  was  ftripped  off' by  the  fol- 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  1.5.  fays,  Pantheon  Jovi  Ultori  ah  Agripfa 
faclu/n, 
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dicry  in  tumultuous  times  ;  and  that  its  moil  valuable  flatues 
and  other  ornaments  were  carried  away  by  Conftantius  to 
Conftantinople.  However,  in  the  time  of  pope  Urban 
VIII.  there  flill  remained  a  vafi:  quantity  of  brafs  about  it ; 
but  that  pope  had  it  melted  down  for  the  fuperb  altar  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  fome  pieces  of  cannon  for  the 
caflle  of  St.  Angelo.  How  he  came  to  fpare  the  large 
bronze  gates,  which  are  eighteen  feet  four  inches  broad,  and 
thirty-fix  feet  high,  is  fomething  extraordinary,  as  he  had  a 
fair  pretence  for  removing  them  on  account  of  their  difpro- 
portion  to  the  building  ;  they  being  in  all  appearance  at  firft 
defigned  for  fome  other  edifice.  On  this  occafion  Pafquin 
obferved,  Hjhtod  non  fecerunt  Barbar i  Rom<z,  fecit  Barbarini . 
c  That  Barbarini  dealt  worfe  with  Rome  than  ever  the  Bar- 
4  barians  did/  Over  the  door  within  this  edifice  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  : 

Pantheon , 

JEdificium  toto  terrarum  orbe. 
celeberrimum , 

Ab  Agrippa  Augußi  genero 
Impie  fovi ,  caterifque  mendacibus  Diis , 

a  Bonifacio  IIII.  Pontifice 
Deiparce ,  O  SS.  Chrifii  Martyribus 
pic  dicaium . 

Vrbanus  VIII.  Pont.  Max. 

Binis  ad  campani  ceris  ufurn 
Turribus  exornavit , 

Et  nova  contignatione  munivit 
Anno  Domini  MDCXXXI1.  Pont  if.  IX. 


5  rFhe  Pantheon,  a  flrublure  celebrated  throughout  the 
4  whole  world,  fuff  profanely  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all 
4  the  falfe  gods,  by  Agrippa,  fon-in-law  to  the  emperor 
4  Auguftus,  and  afterwards  pioußy  confecrated  to  the  mo- 
4  ther  of  God,  and  the  holy  Chriflian  martyrs,  by  pope 
c  Boniface  IIIl.  is  now  adorned  with  two  towers,  &c.  at 

4  the  expence  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  in  the  year  of  Chrift 

5  1632,  and  the  ninth  of  his  pontificate/ 

Niches  for  The  niches  flill  remaining  fhew,  that  this  temple  for- 
liatues  of  merly  contained  the  flatues  of  the  gods  ;  and  from  Pliny, 
xae  cods,  appears?  that  the  ftatue  of  Venus  in  the 

Pantheon  had  a  pair  of  ear-rings  made  of  the  pearls  that 
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Cleopatra  had  fpared  at  her  extravagant  entertainment  with 
Mark,  Anthony.  It  was  an  impracticable  thing  to  build  a 
temple  that  could  contain  all  the  gods  worfhipped  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  were  feveral  thoul'ands  in  number  ;*  but 
temples  dedicated  to  more  than  one  god  were  called  Pan¬ 
theons.  On  the  right-hand,  before  the  entrance  of  the  Ro- 
tonda  (which  is  its  prefent  name)  according  to  Dio,  lib. 
xxxv.  flood  an  image  of  Auguflus,  and  on  the  left  that  of 
Agrippa.  The  outlide  is  entirely  of  Tivoli  free-flone,  and 
within  it  is  incrufted  with  marble. 

The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  round  doom,  without  pil-  Dimenfions 
lars  or  windows,  the  diameter  of  which  is  72  common  paces  :  the  Pan‘ 
this  agrees  with  144  feet,  or  218  3-4ths  pabni^  as  it  is  com-  “e  ’ 
puted  by  others.  Some  reckon  the  diameter  within  to  be 
132  feet,  exclufive  of  the  wall,  which  is  eighteen  feet  thick  : 
this  diameter,  however,  exceeds  the  height,  which  is  af- 
cended  by  a  flair-cafe  of  190  fleps.  This  church,  though 
it  has  no  windows,  but  only  a  round  aperture  37  i-half  in 
diameter  in  the  center  of  the  dome,  is  very  light  in  every 
part.  The  pavement  is  made  of  large  fquare  flones  and 
porphyry,  Hoping  all  round  towards  the  center,  where  the 
rain-water  falling  down  through  the  aperture  at  the  top  of 
the  dome,  is  conveyed  away  by  a  proper  drain,  covered 
with  a  flone  full  of  holes. 

Eight  altars  are  placed  round  this  church,  of  which  the 
altare  maggiore ,  or  high  altar,  as  repaired  and  beautified  by 
order  of  Clement  XI.  is  of  porphyry,  embellifhed  with  verde 
antke.  Here  is  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  Raphael, 
at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  V  irgin  Mary ;  and  oppofite  to 
it,  at  another  altar,  are  two  extraordinary  porphyry  pillars, 
each  of  one  piece.  Here  are  fourteen  other  remarkable  pil¬ 
lars  of  giallo  and  granito. 

Over  Raphael’s  monument  Hands  a  marble  flatue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  Lorenzetto.  The  buflo  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  artift,  which  was  fet  up  a  few  years  fince,  is  byNaldini, 
who  alfo  made  that  of  Annibal  Caracci  ;  both  being  done 
at  the  expence  of  the  generous  Carlo  Maratti.  Over  Ra¬ 
phael’s  tomb  is  the  following  inscription  : 

*  A  fmall  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  mythology'  Suffices  to  ffiew, 
that  they  carried  polytheiim  fid  infinitum.  Hciiod  and  Euiebius  reckon 
vp  thirty  thoufand  gods, 
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D.  O.  M. 

Raphael i  Santtio  ‘Joan.  F.  Urbinat. 

PiClori  eminentiß.  vetcrumque  tzmulo , 

Cujus  fpirantes  prop e  imagines 
fi  contcmplere, 

Natur  re  atque  art  is  foe  du  s 
facile  irfpexeris , 

Julii  II.  ^  Leonis  Pontt.  Maxx. 

Pictures  id.  Architect,  operibus 
gloriam  auxit. 

,  V.  A.  XXXVII.  integer  integroSy 

Ahto  die  natus  efi,  eo  ejje  defiity 

VIII.  Id.  April.  MDXX. 

c  Sacred  to  God,  the  greatefl  and  beft  of  Beings,  and  to 
4  the  memory  of  that  admirable  painter  Raphael  Sanclio  d’ 
4  Urbino,  whole  breathing  figures  fhew  the  happielf  com- 
4  bination  of  art  and  genius  ;  who,  by  his  immortal  works 
4  as  a  painter  and  architect,  added  a  luftre  to  the  reigns  of 
4  the  popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  He  lived  exadlly  thirty- 
4  feven  years  complete,  with  an  unblemifhed  reputation  ; 
4  and  died  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  being  the  anniverfary 
4  of  his  birth,  in  the  year  1520/ 

This  epitaph  was  compofed  by  Cafa,  and  the  following 
diftich  under  it,  which  may  well  be  called  multum  in  parvoy 

by  cardinal  Bcmbo  : 

•  ****** 

I  lie  hie  eß  Raphael ,  timuit  quo  ffpite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  ParenSy  id  moriente  mori . 

This  difiich  was  ingenioufiy  tranfiated  into  Italian  by  BeJ- 
lori,  in  thefe  two  veries  : 

Vhieflo  e  quel  Rafaeky  cui  vivo  vinta 
Efjcr  temeo  Natura  y  e  morto  eßinta. 

Mr.  Pope,  the  celebrated  Englilh  poet,  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  thought,  that  he  has  inferted  it,  without  any  al¬ 
teration. 
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teration,  in  the  following  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,^ 
in  Wettminfter- Abbey  : 

c  Kneller,  by  heav’n  and  not  a  matter  taught, 

‘  Whole  art  was  nature,  and  whole  pictures  thought, 
c  Now  for  two  ages  having  fnatch’d  from  fate, 

*  Whate’er  was  beauteous,  or  whate’er  was  great, 
c  Lies  crown’d  with  princes,  honours,  poets  lays, 
f  Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  thirtt  of  praife. 

‘  Living,  great  nature  fear’d  he  might  outvie 
c  Her  works  •,  and  dying,  fears  herlelf  may  die.’ 

Kneller  painted  the  portraits  of  king  Charles  II.  James 
II.  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  and  king 
George  I.  with  thofe  of  the  principal  nobility  of  England 
in  thofe  feveral  reigns.  He  died  in  the  year  1723,  and  the 
feventy-feventh  of  his  age. 

Under  Raphael’s  butto  in  the  Rotonda  are  the  following 
lines  : 

1 

Ut  videant  Poßeriores  decus  &  venußatem , 

Cujus  gratiam  mentemque  cceleßem 
In  pi  Huris  admirantur , 

Raphaelis  Sanftii  Urbinatis , 

Pifforum  Principis  ; 

In  tumulo  fpirantem  ex  marmore  vultum 
Carolus  Marattus , 

Pam  eximii  Viri  memoriam  veneratus , 

Ad  perpetuum  vertutis  exemplar 
Et  incitamentum 

P.  Anno  MDCLXXIV ; 

I 

c  That  pofterity  may  not  be  ttrangers  to  the  comely  and 
‘  grateful  mein  of  Raphael  d’  Urbino,  the  prince  of  pain- 
c  ters,  whofe  (kill  and  divine  genius  they  fo  much  admire 
‘  in  his  works ;  and  that  a  perpetual  patern  of,  and  incite- 

*  Sir  Godfrey  Kr.eller  was  a  German,  and  all  the  painters  who  made 
any  figure  in  England  foreigners.  It  feems  indeed  fo'mething  ftrange, 
that  a  nation  which  excels  in  all  the  lciences,  and  is  far  from  wanting  a 
true  tafte  for  paiiiting,  has  never  produced  a  perfon  of  any  diftinguifhed 
reputation,  either  in  portrait  painting,  or  any  other  branch  of  that  noble 
art.  Lely  and  Holbein  were  Germans,  Vandyke  was  a  Fleming,  and 
Antonio  Varro,  who  painted  St.  George's-hali  at  Windfor,  a  Neapoli¬ 
tan. 
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4  merit  to  virtue  might  be  here  exhibited,  Carlo  Maratti, 
4  who  revered  the  memory  of  fo  great  a  man,  fet  up  this 
4  refemblance  of  him  in  breathing  marble,  in  the  year  1674/ 

To  this  church  belongs  a  . religious  fraternity  of  painters, 
fculptors,  and  architects,  on  which  account,  and  that  of 
RaphaeFs  being  here  interred,  feveral  architects,  painters, 
&c.  have  been  very  defirous  of  being  buried  in  the  Roton- 
da.  Among  thefe  were  Perino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni  da  U- 
dine,.  Zuccarini,  Taddeo  Zuccari  (whofe  marble  buftowas 
made  by  his  younger  brother)  Frederico  Domenico  Guidi, 
Lanfranco,  Gibbes,  an  Englifh  poet,  whofe  buffo  is  by 
Nardini,  Barronio  of  Cafal,  a  famous  architect  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  with  many  others.  : 

Under  the  marble  buft  of  Flaminio  Vacca,  made  by  him- 
Rif,  is  this  infcription  : 

Flaminio  Vacca 
Sculptori  Romano , 

Sjhti  in  Gperibus  qua  fecit , 

Nufquam  fibi  fatisfecit . 

4  To  the  memory  of  Flaminio  Vacca,  a  Roman  fculp- 
c  tor,  who  could  never  pleafe  himfelf  in  any  of  his  pieces.’ 

»  t  • .  .  .  ...  ■  ' 

Under  the  buft  of  Annibal  Caracci  is  the  following  in¬ 
fcription  ; 

D.  O.  M. 

Annibal  Caraccius 
Bononienfis  1 
hie  e/?, 

Raphaeli  Sanbfio  Urbinati 
Ut  artey  ingenio ,  farna,  fee  tumulo  proximus  ; 

Par  utrique  funus  iff  gloria , 

Difpar  for  tun  a , 

Mquam  virtuti  Raphael  tulity 
Annibal  ini qua m  ; 

Difcejfet  die  XV  Julii  MDCIX. 
at  XXXXIX 

Carolus  Marattus  fummi  PiPtoris 
Nomen  iff  fludia  colens 
P.  An.  MDCLXXIIIL 
Arte  me  a  vixit  natura ,  iff  vivit  in  arte 

Mens ,  dec  us  iff  nomen ,  caetera  mortis  er  ant, 

4  Hera 
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c  Here  lies  Annibal  Caracci  of  Bologna,  who,  as  he  was 
‘  next  to  Raphael  d'  Urbino  in  (kill,  genius,  and  reputa- 
c  tion,  lies  next  to  him  in  the  grave.  'Though  they  were 
c  equal  as  to  fame  and  funeral  honours,  yet  their  fortunes 
c  were  very  different  :  Raphael’s  merit  was  crowned  with 
c  fuc.cefs  and  prolperity,  Caraccj  always  met  with  adverfe 
c  fortune.  He  died  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1609,  in  the 
c  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Carlo  Maratti,  who  revered 
‘  the  memory  of  this  admirable  painter,  and  was  an  admirer 
of  that  noble  art,  erected  this  monument  1683/ 

Some  think  that  Carlo  Maratti  has  wronged  Raphael  by 
the  companion  in  this  infcription.  Caracci  was  born  at 
Bologna,  in  the  year  1560,  and  was  at  frit  defigned  for  a 
goldlmith  ;  but  his  uncle,  Lewis  Caracci,  obferving  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  genius  both  in  him  and  his  brother  Auguflino, 
took  them  home,  and  inflrudfed  them  in  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing,  by  which  they  afterwards  acquired  immortal  hbnour. 

If  the  Rotonda  be  admired  for  its  fine  dome,  the  colo- 
nade  in  the  front  is  entirely  anfwerable  to  it ;  it  confifts  of 
fixteen  pillars  of  granate,  which  cannot  be  viewed  without 
affonifhment.  The  diameter  of  moft  of  thefe  pillars  is  near 
five  feet,  and  the  height  of  them  thirty- feven,  exclufive  of 
the  pedeffals  and  capitals  ;  and  each  are  cut  out  of  a  fingle 
block.  The  entrance  into  the  church  is  likewife  adorned 
with  pillars  (with  an  architrave  of  a  fingle  piece  of  African 
or  granate  marble)  which  are  forty  feet  high.  On  the  left- 
hand,  at  entering  this  portico,  is  a  large  vafe  of  antique 
Numidian  marble,  or  porphyry  ;  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have 
belonged  to  Agrippa’s  baths,  by  others  to  have  been  the  re- 
pofitory  of  his  allies.  The  colonade  is  twenty  Roman  feet 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  They  who  will  have  the 
Pantheon  to  be  much  more  ancient  than  the  Auguftan  age, 
muff  however  own,  that  the  founder  of  this  prodomus ,  as 
Vitruvius  calls  it,  was  Agnppa,  the  fon  of  Lucius,  during 
his  third  confulfhip.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  in¬ 
fcription,  in  capitals,  on  the  architrave- of  the  front : 

M.  AG  RIP  PA  L.  F.  CONS.  TERTIUM  FECIT. 


And 
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And  underneath,  in  fmaller  characters  : 

Imp.  Ctzf.  L.  Septimius.  Severus.  Pius.  Pertinax. 

Arabic.  Adiabenic. 

Parthicus.  Pont.  Max.  drib. pot.  XL  Cof.III.P .P .Procos.  Id 

bn.  Oaf.  M.  Aurelius ,  Antoninus.  Pius.  Felix.  Aug. 

I  rib.  poteft.  V.  Cof.  Procos. 

Panthcum.  vetußate.  corruptum.  cum.  o?nni. 

cultu.  reßiluerunt.  ' 

Dion,  in  the  fifty-third  book  of  his  hi  (lory,  fays,  that 
the  Pantheon  was  finilhed  by  Agrippa  ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fame  author,  lib.  Ixvi.  that  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  that 
edifice  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  lire  which  ifTued  out  of 
the  earth  ;  but  was  thoroughly  repaired  by  the  emperor  Do¬ 
mitian.  Eufebius,  in  his  chronicle,  informs  us,  that  the 
Pantheon  was,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  T  rajan,  deftroyed 
by  lightning,  and  rebuilt  by  Adrian.  It  muff  have  fuffered 
a  fubfequent  deflrudtion,  or  L.  Septimus  Severus,  and  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  could  have  no  claim  to  the  honour  of 
rebuilding  it. 

Imitation  of  I  do  nGt  doubt  but  that  Mr.LeMercier,  who  built  the  Sor- 
the  Rctonda  bonne  at  Paris,  had  this  perißtile  in  his  eye,  as  part  of  his 
church  of  m°del  for  that  ftrudfure  ;  but  there  are  only  ten  pillars  in 
the  Sor-  that  at  the  Sorbonne,  which,  though  they  make  a  tolerable 
bonne  at  figure  in  their  proper  place,  contrafted  with  thofe  at  Rome, 
pans‘  would  look  like  dwarfs  placed  near  giants.  It  is  true,  they 
do  not  want  ornaments ;  and  they  have  another  confiderable 
advantage,  for  they  Hand  on  an  elevation  which  is  afcended 
by  fifteen  fleps. 

The  Rotonda,  in  the  year  607,  was  converted  into  a 
Chrillian  church,'*  by  pope  Boniface  IV.  and  to  raife  the 

greater 

*  At  the  extirpation  of  pagan i fin  it  was  debated,  whether  the  heathen 
temples  ihould  be  converted  into  Chriftian  churches,  or  totally  demolilh- 
ed  ?  The  African  councils  were  for  the  latter,  as  appears  from  Pithoeu? 
cod.  can.  vet.  Eccl.  Rom.  f.  150.  though  St.  A  u  ft  in  approved  of  the  for. 
mer,  in  his  Ep.  ad  Publico!  Oper.  1o?n.  II.  p.  11;.  Spawn  tcmplay 
idola  ist  lud  in  honorem  wert  Dei  convertuntur,  hoc  de  tilts  fit,  quod  der  ho- 
minibusy  quum  ex  facrilegis  &  impiis  in  wer  am  religioncm  convert  untur. 
1  When  temples,  images,  and  groves  are  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the 

*  trite  God,  it  is  like  the  conversion  of  libertines  and  wicked  men  to  the 

*  true  religion.1  Thele  alfo  were  the  fentiments  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
In  Ep.  ad  Mellit.  abbat.  ap.  Bedam,  Hiß.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  30.  Spuod fana 
idolorum  deßrui  minime  debeant ,  fed  ipfa ,  qua  in  cis  funt3  idola  deßruan- 
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greater  devotion,  twenty-eight  cart-loads  of  reliques  were 
brought  hither  from  feveral  church-yards  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  From  that  time  it  has  been  properly  called  Sandla 
Maria  ad  Martyres,  being  firft  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  year  830,  by  Gregory  IV.  to  all  the 
Chrifiian  martyrs  or  faints.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is 
commonly  called  the  Rotonda. 

In  the  area  before  this  church  is  a  fountain,  with  an  an-  Fountain 
tique  bafon  of  porphyry,  which  belonged  to  fome  of  the  and  obe^lk* 
Roman  baths,  and  was  applied  to  this  ufe  by  Gregory  XIII. 

In  the  center  of  this  fountain  is  an  ancient  obelifk  of  pietra 
egyzzia ,  or  Egyptian  marble,  formerly  placed  before  the 
church  of  S.  Bartolomeo  de’  Bergamafchi,  and  called  La 
Guglia  di  S.  Mahuto,  or  S.  Maut,  from  the  church  near  it, 
dedicated  to  that  faint. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Sabina  is  a  tribuna  finely  painted,  by  St.  Sabina. 
Taddeo  Zuccari.  St.  Hyacinth’s  chapel,  in  the  fame  church, 
was  painted  by  his  brother  Frederico,  except  the  altar-piece, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  the  work  of  Lavinia  Fontana, 
a  Bolognefe  lady.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  one  Aufia  Valenti- 
ni,  with  this  fhort  epitaph  : 

Ut  moriens  viverit , 

Vixit  ut  moriturus. 

i  That  file  might  live  eternally  after  death,  fhe  lived  here 
c  as  one  who  had  death  always  in  her  thoughts.’ 

Here  is  Ihewn  an  ancient  Roman  weight ;  this  fione  is  Stone 
faid,  by  the  vulgar,  to  have  been  thrown  by  the  devil  at  [£-°dcrii  y 

tur,  aqua  benedida  fiat ,  in  eifdem  fanis  adfpergatur ,  altaria  confiruar.tur , 
reliquia  ponantur.  Quia  fi  fiana  eadern  bene  confiruda  fiunt}  necefie  efi,  ut 
a  cultu  damonum  in  obfequia  veri  Dei  debeant  commutari :  ut  dum  gens 
ipfa  eadem  fiana  fiua  non  videt  defirui,  de  corde  errorem  deponat ,  &  Deum 
verum  cognoficens  at  adorans  ad  Loca ,  qua:  confiuevit ,  fiamiliarius  ccncurrat. 

‘  The  temples  of  the  idols  are  by  no  means  to  be  deitroyed,  but  only  the 
‘  idols  that  are  fet  up  in  them  ;  afterwards  let  the  temples  be  fprinkled 
4  with  holy  water,  and  furnilhed  with  reliques,  and  let  altars  be  built  in 
4  them.  If  thofe  temples  be  magnificmtly  built,  it  is  highly  proper  they 
4  fhould  be  converted  from  places  let  apart  for  the  worinip  of  devils,  to 
4  that  of  the  true  God  j  fo  that  the  people,  leeing  their  temples  left  Itand- 
4  ing,  may  repair  to  the  accuilomed  places,  and  thus  be  the  more  rea- 
4  dily  brought  to  a  convi&ion  of  their  error,  and  a  devout  knowledge 
4  and  lincere  worfhip  ot  the  true  God.’  Had  this  opinion  conllantly 
prevailed,  the  noble  monuments  of  antiquity  would  not  have  been  id 
fcarce  at  this:  day. 
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St.  Dominic,  after  milling  his  throw  at  the  three  devout 
kings  of  Cologne.  In  the  convent  is  alfo  fhewn  Dominic’s 
cell,  and  in  the  garden  an  orange-tree  of  that  faint’s  own 
planting. 

La  Sapienza  is  the  public  univerfity,  in  which  are  no  lefs 
than  thirty  profefiors,  but  few  ftudents  ;  the  Jefuits  being  every 
where  the  monopolizers  of  the  education  of  youth,  it  is  a 
rtately  fquare  edifice,  with  cloyfiers  and  galleries,  and  .was 
built  from  a  defign  of  Michael  Angelo.  Over  the  main  en¬ 
trance  is  this  excellent  infcription  in  capitals  : 


INITIVM  SAPIENTIAL  TIMOR  DOMINI. 


*■  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wifdom.’ 

A  defcription  of  the  whole,  with  copper-plates,  was  pu- 
bl idled  at  Rome  in  1720,  entitled  La  chiefa  e  fabrtca  della 
Sapienza  di  Roma  cnn  le  Vedute  in  Perfpettiva  e  con  lo  jludio 
delle  Proporzione  Geometriche ,  Plante ,  Alzate,  Profili  e  Spec - 
cati. 

The  tower  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  figure,  the  upper 
part  of  it  being  built  in  a  fpiral  line.  In  the  library  is  a 
ftatue,  by  Domenico  Guidi,  of  the  munificent  founder, 
pope  Alexander  VII.  who  alfo  prefented  the  univerfity  with 
a  very  valuable  phyfic-garden.  In  this  college  the  regular 
doctors  in  the  three  learned  profeflions  of  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Phyfic,  are  inverted  with  feveral  degrees,  and  receive  their 
diploma’s.  Befides  thofe  fciences,  here  are  alfo  taught  rhe- 
torick,  philofophy,  ecclertaftical  hiftory,  mathematics,  and 
architecture  ;  as  likewife  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Greek,  and  other  languages,  all  gratis.  In  the 
Univerfity-church  is  an  altar-piece,  reprefenting  St.  Yvone, 
the  patron  of  the  poor,  diftributing  alms.  It  is  accounted 
the  marter-piece  of  Pietro  di  Cortona,  though  it  was  finifh- 
ed  by  Giov.  Ventura,  one  of  his  difciples,  after  his  death  ; 
Ciro  Ferri  is  faid  to  have  painted  the  lower  part  of  it.  The 
figures  appear  as  big  as  the  life,  and  the  piece  is  faid  to 
have  coft  three  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns. 

Sebartia-  S.  Sebartiano  alle  Catacombe,  or  sü  la  Via  Appia ,  is  one 
’s  church,  of  the  feven  principal  churches  at  Rome.  The  pillars  of 
the  altar-piece  are  of  verde  antico  :  here  is  a  moft  fplendid 
cuapel  dedicated  to  that  faint,  with  his  rtatueTn  white  mar¬ 
ble,  by  Antonio  Giorgetto,  a  monk.  Here  are  alfo  to  be 
feen  fome  paintings  in  frefco^  by  Antonio  Caiacci. 

It 
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It  is  not  to  its  external  beauty  that  this  church  owes  its 
preference  to  fo  many  others,  but  to  its  large  collection  of 
reliqucs.* 

I  have  already,  in  defcribing  St.  Agnes  near  the  Porta  Defcription 
Pia  made  mention  of  the  catacombs  ;  but  have  referred  a  of  tlie  cata 
full  account  of  them  to  this  place  ;  thofe  of  St.  Sebadian  coni 
being  both  the  mod;  fpacious  and  lead:  injured  by  time  of 
any  in  Rome.  They  confid,  as  it  were,  of  feveral  ftories 
or  pallages  under  one  another,  and  as  the  earth  is  dry  and 
Tandy,  thefe  dories  are  in  feveral  places  fupported  with  brick¬ 
work  :  the  afcents  and  defcents  are  very  frequent.  Some¬ 
times  one  is  obliged  to  doop  confiderably  ;  and  as  the  paf- 
fages  are  not  above  two  or  three  feet  broad,  two  perfons 
cannot  walk  a- bread,  except  in  fome  kind  of  apartments, 
and  thefe  are  only  four  or  five  feet  broad,  and  not  quite 
eight  feet  long.  In  thefe  vaults  fome  fuppofe  the  private 
Chridians  to  have  performed  their  religious  wordiip.  It  is 
forbidden,  under  penalty  of  the  fevered  excommunication, 
to  carry  any  thing  away  from  hence  ;  but  heretics  mud  be 
fuppofed  to  dand  in  no  great  awe  of  fuch  a  penalty.  On 
both  Tides  are  repofitories  or  tombs,  Tome  of  which  are 
empty  and  open  ;  others  are  walled  up  with  brick,  or  a 
piece  of  marble,  and  have  infcriptions  engraven  on  them. 

As  I  fometimes  brought  up  the  rear  of  our  company,  and 
confequently  was  unobferved  by  the  vigilant  monk  who  at¬ 
tended  us  with  a  wrax  light,  I  pulled  down  one  of  thefe 
pieces  of  marble,  which  v/as  about  two  fingers  thick,  and 
Taw  in  the  cavity  a  whole  human  fkeleton,  though  not  very 
large  ;  Tor,  indeed,  there  are  few  of  thefe  repofitories  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  a  well-grown  perfon  at  full  length.  In 
one  of  thefe  cavities  I  obferved  a  large  done  coffin  ;  there 
is  alfo  without  the  church,  another  of  white  marble,  writh 
baJJ'o-relievo  s  reprefenting  fome  pafi'ages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tedament,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
thefe  catacombs.  In  another  place  I  met  with  a  large  an¬ 
tique  urn  made  of  clay,  quite  found  and  whole.  In  feveral 
places  in  thefe  catacombs  are  to  be  feen  fmall  glafs  bottles 
fixed  in  the  wall  ;  but  of  mod  of  them,  the  bottom  was  all 
that  remained.  The  fediment  in  fome  of  thefe  glafs  bottles 
is  of  a  blackilh  colour,  and  commonly  fuppoied  to  be  the 

*  The  reliques  here  enumerated  by  the  author  are  omitted,  as  alfo 
an  account  of  indulgences,  Qyc,  to  av  oid  a  tedious  prolixity  cn  iuch  tri¬ 
lling  fubje&s. 
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blood  of  the  martyrs  buried  here,  but  may  as  well  be  the 
fediment  of  oil.  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  thefe  vials  very 
much  refemble  the  vafa  lacrymatoria ,  in  which  the  ancient 
heathens  preferved  the  tears  {hed  at  the  funerals  of  their  de- 
ceafed  friends,  as  they  alfo  did  thofe  of  the  women  hired  to 
weep  at  fuch  folemnities.*  A  friend  of  mine  at  Nurenberg 
fhewed  me,  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  thefe  Lacrymatories, 
a  very  pretty  pidlure  of  a  child  with  a  bulla  about  the  neck, 
led  by  its  mother.  This  picture  was  covered  with  glafs  to 
preferve  it  from  the  damp.  The  fame  gentleman  fhewed 
me  another  bottom  of  fuch  a  vial,  or  lacrymatory^  with  this 
infcription,  Vivas  dulcis  anima  pie  Zefes This  work  feemed 
to  be  modern,  and  in  the  Gothic  tafle.  Both  thefe  vials 
were  part  of  the  Strozzi  collection,  and  were  found  in  the? 
catacombs.  In  the  year  1716,  the  celebrated  Florentine 
fenator,  Buonaroti,  publifhed  at  Florence  a  work  entitled 
OJfervatoni  fopra  alcuni  frammenti  di  Vafi  antichi  di  Vetro  or- 
nati  di  figure ,  trovati  ne  Cimiteri  di  Ro?na ,  &c.  in  which  a 
particular  defcription  is  given  of  feveral  paintings  on  fuch 
vials  ;  fome  of  which  were  done  by  heathens,  and  others  by 
Chrillians.  The  words  pie  zefes  occur  on  feveral  of  them  ; 
but  the  rules  of  grammar  will  not  allow,  as  fome  however 
maintain,  that  they  mean  pie  Jefu  ;  and  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  look  upon  them  to  be  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  not  unufual  amonj  the  Romans  in  common  conver- 
fation,  feems  more  plaufible.  Befides  thefe  large  cavities 
there  are  feveral  fmall  holes  to  be  leen  along  the  paflages  of 
the  catacombs,  in  which  the  ancients  placed  their  urns,  fin- 
gly,  or  two  or  three  together,  and  thefe  places  were  called 
Columbarias,  Ollarias,  and  Hypogasa. 

On  one  flone  the  name  Silveller  is  thus  engraved, 

CIaBECTEPE. 

On  another, 

C.  P loti us. 

*  This  is  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Burnet’s  conje6hire  concerning  thefe' 
catacombs,  that  they  were  die  burying  places  of  the  ancient  Roman 

Haves,  &c. 
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I  alfo  copied  the  following  infcriptions  : 

Leopardus  P rapid? us  qui  vixit  annis  IIII.  menfies  VI.  dies 
11.  in  pace. 

Petrus  qui  vixit  annos  III.  &  Di - B  idler  ina  fib  id  corn- 

par  i. 

Vidiorbio  Benemerenti  in  pace  qui  vixit  annos  III.  menfies 
VI.  dies  XI I  . 

Upon  comparing  thefe  inferiptions,  which  cafually  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  my  view,  without  any  particular  fearch, 
with  an  oblervation  on  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fkclatons,  they 
feemed  to  favour  a  conjedhire,  that  among  the  ancient  hea¬ 
thens,  children  were  often  buried  inftead  of  being  burnt 
on  funeral  piles,  as  was  culfomary  with  regard  to  adults. 
In  another  part  of  the  catacombs  is  the  following  inferip- 
tion  : 

^DVLVENE  MERITT  VICTORIA 
FILIO  PAREN  FFQ.QVTAMIRA 
TREIECIT  V IT  D  LXXX  NEOFITVS 

QVI  VIX  IN  PACE  X 

»  ,  *  *  > 

The  crofs  on  a  monument  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 

fign  that  a  Chriftian  lies  buried  there,  and  this  character 

is  thought  to  be  of  the  fame  import  ;  but  the  iqC  is  reckoned 
a  fure  indication  of  a  martyr's  fepulchre,  it  being  compofed 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet,  and  fuppofed  to  denote 
Pro  Chriflo  ;  i.  e.  c  Lor  Chrift.’  As  to  the  Greek  letter  X 
in  an  antique  monument  at  Albano,  which  I  fhali  hereafter 
deferibe  ;  I  met  with  a  plain  prooi,  that  it  admits  of  various 
conftrudiions  ;  for  it  is  there  in  exprefs  words  XPBSTE  XAIPE, 
i.  e.  c  Gentle  fhade  adieu.’  In  which  fenfe  alio  Tibullus, 
in  his  fecond  elegy,  fays, 

Et  bene ,  dificedens  dicet ,  placideque  quieficas , 

Terraque  fie  cur  a  Jit  fiuper  ojfia  levis  ! 

c  His  pacing  wiih  fhali  be,  may’ll  thou  be  blefl 
6  With  a  light  earth,  and  unmoldlcd  reif  !  * 
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In  Anacreon’s  firlt  ode  are  thefe  words, 

y^ai^oirs  Aot7rov  tSc. 

c  Adieu  to  heroes  !  Seed 

So  that  unqueftionable  xxi^  muft  fometimes  imply  the  mo¬ 
dern  expiefhons  of  adieu !  farewell  See. 

Thefe  fubterraneous  paffages  have  a  communication  with 
one  another,  which  makes  them  very  intricate  ;  but  here 
are  ftones  fet  up  in  the  middle  to  d i re 6b  travellers  in  their 
return.  To  vifit  every  part  of  the  catacombs  would  be  a 
walk  of  no  lefs  than  twenty  Italian  miles,  as  appears  from  a 
plan  of  them  in  the  convent,  which  agrees  with  the  copper¬ 
plate  of  the  catacombs  in  Aringhi’s  Roma  Subterranea  ;  where 
alfo  are  to  be  feen  draughts  of  the  catacombs  of  St.  Hermes, 
St.  Pancrace,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Agatha,  St.  Lucina,  Sc c. 
Every  one  of  thefe  catacombs,  and  many  others,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  have  all  their  lubterranecus  pailages  or 
galleries  of  fuch  an  extent,  that  the  length  of  them  all, 
taken  together,  is  computed  to  be  above  a  hundred  Italian 
miles ;  but  they  are  fo  far  from  being  kept  every  where  in 
fuch  good  repair,  as  thofe  of  St.  Sebaftian,  that  not  a  few 
of  them  are  walled  up  ;  feveral  perfons  having  been  bewil- 
dred  in  thofe  labyrinths  and  peiifhed  there.  Befides  Aring- 
hi's  account,  in  the  year  1720  another  was  publifhed  at 
Rome,  entitled  Off'ervazioni  fopra  i  Cimeteri  de  fanti  Mar¬ 
tin  iff  antichi  Chrijliani  di  Roma ,  in  two  volumes,  folio. 

Though  it  be  man  if  eft,  that  great  numbers  of  Chriftians 
are  interred  here,  it  is  by  no  means  a  confequence  that  thefe 
fubterraneous  caverns  were  originally  the  work  of  Chriftians, 
or  that  they  ferved  them  for  retreats  in  the  time  of  perfecu- 
tion.  Not  to  mention  the  vail  difproportion  of  fuch  works 
to  the  fmall  number  of  Chriftians  ;  wdicre  could  the  many 
thoufand  cart-loads  of  earth  or  fand,  taken  out  of  the  ca¬ 
tacombs,  have  been  carried  away  with  fuch  privacy  as  to  ef- 
cape  the  notice  of  the  heathen  ?  Even  granting  that  the 
Chriftians  were  fo  polite  as  to  difpofe  of  the  fand  in  fmall 
quantities  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  for  domeftic  ufes, 
and  that  from  hence  they  got  the  nick-name  of  Arenarii  ; 
yet  great  numbers  of  the  pooreft  heathens,  who  alio  fold 
land.  Could  not  but  know  from  wrhence  the® Chriftians  pro¬ 
cured  fuch  quantities  of  it,  and  would  certainly  have  diico- 
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vered  their  competitors  in  trade.  Of  what  ufe  could  paftages, 
feveral  leagues  in  length,  be  to  the  Chriftians  when  their 
«umber  was  fo  fmall  r  And  when  the  Chriftians  became  fu- 
perior  to  the  pagans,  both  in  number  and  power,  there  was 
no  need  of  leeret  retreats  and  fubterraneous  burying-places. 

Suppofe,  that  in  the  times  of  the  perfecutions,  fifty  or  fixty 
thoufand  Chriftians  had  fheltered  themfelves  in  thefe  ca¬ 
verns,  how  could  they  be  fupplied  with  provifions,  or  pre- 
i'erve  themfelves  from  contagious  diftempers  among  fuch  a 
number  of  dead  bodies  ?  The  few  fmall  apartments  difper- 
fed  up  and  down  in  thefe  catacombs  are  faid  to  have  been 
peculiarly  appropriated  for  religious  worfhip  •  but  as  they 
have  but  one  entrance,  and  that  very  narrow,  I  am  at  a  lols 
to  find  room  there  for  a  congregation.  Befidcs,  with  what 
fpecious  pretences  would  it  have  furnilhed  the  heathens  to 
reproach  the  Chriftians,  when,  at  laft  they  had  found  out 
that  fo  many  thoufands  of  both  fexes  had  palled  a  confidera- 
ble  time  together  in  fuch  obfeure  manfions  ?  Anthony  Ul- 
ric,  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttle,  in  his  Oclavia,  has 
given  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  catacombs,  and  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians’  manner  of  living  in  thefe  receftes  ; 
but  the  pleafing  idea  that  romance  gives  us  of  thefe  fubter¬ 
raneous  dwellings  foon  vanifhes,  when  a  perfon  advances 
but  few  fteps  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  Thofe  at  Naples, 
indeed,  are  loftier  and  broader,  with  very  fpacious  apart¬ 
ments,  and  confequently  are  much  better  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  mentioned  in  that  prince’s  poem  ;  but  then  the 
very  magnificence  of  thofe  works  makes  it  the  more  impro¬ 
bable  that  they  were  undertaken  by  a  poor  perfecuted  fet  of 
people,  who  were  far  from  being  numerous,  and  were  o- 
bliged  to  carry  on  all  their  meafures  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
crecy. 

After  all,  it  will,  upon  due  examination,  unqueftionably  What  the 
appear,  that  the  catacombs  of  Rome  were  originally  nothing  cataco^lbs 
eile  but  the  Puticuli,  mentioned  bv  Horace,  Varro,  and  y 
Feftus  Pompeius  ;  where,  at  firft,  only  the  bodies  of  fiaves, 
and  of  fuch  whole  circumftances  would  not  permit  their 
friends  to  be  at  the  expence  of  burning  them  on  a  funeral 
pile,  were  depofited.  The  digging  up  of puzzolana,  a  kind 
of  fand  much  ufed  in  making  mortar  for  building,  of  which 
there  are  vaft  ftrata  in  many  partis  of  Italy,  may  have  given 
rife  to  this  expedient  for  burying  the  dead,  as  it  anfvvered 
both  purpofes.  In  procefs  oftime,  perfons  of  a  higher  clafs 
came  to  be  interred  in  thefe  caverns  ;  for  the  Romans,  even 
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betöre  Christianity  got  the  better  of  heathenifm,  gave  into 
the  pradfice  of  burying  their  dead.  This  is  evident  from 
feveral  ancient  monumental  infcriptions  to  be  feen  in  the  ca¬ 
tacombs,  which,  not  only  begin  with  the  Letters  D.  M. 
by  fome  writers  interpreted  to  denote  Deo  Maximo  \  but 
even  with  Dlls  Manibus  at  full  length,  which  would  have 
been  profane,  and  never  permitted  on  a  Chriftian’s  tomb. 
Such  was  the  ftone  found  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebaftian, 
which  is  now  to  be  feen  in  Kircher’s  mufeum,  with  this  in- 
fcription  very  legible  on  it  : 

Diu  Manibus. 

Principio  filio  dulcijftmo  fuo  pofuit , 
qui  vixif  ann.  VI.  dies  XX. 
in  pace. 

This  I  once  alledged  to  a  learned  Jefuit,  as  an  objection 
againft  the  common  notion,  that  only  Chriftians  are  buried 
here.  His  anfwer  was,  that  it  might  probably  be  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  who  being  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  characters  D.  M.  or  Diis 
Manibus ,  but  finding  it  on  a  multitude  of  other  tömb-ftones, 
made  ufe  of  them,  without  any  farther  examination,  on  thofe 
of  their  deceafed  friends  ;  efpecially  as  they  might  fancy 
that  manes  had  fome  relation  to  anima ,  or  fouls.  Mabillon 
alfo  thinks,  that  after  the  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity,  the 
Chriftians  took  away  the  tomb-ftones  from  the  graves  of 
the  pagans,  and  placed  them  on  thofe  of  others  of  their  own 
religion.  This  reafon  might  appear  plaufible  if  the  ftones 
had  been  valuable  for  their  ornaments,  &c.  But  as  thefe 
ftones  are  very  ordinary,  and  without  ornaments,  and  the 
infcriptions  badly  done,  I  cannot  fee  why  a  Chriftian  ftiould 
have  given  himfelf  the  trouble  to  fearch  for  a  heathenifh  epi¬ 
taph  for  his  child ;  and  he  muft  have  been  poor  indeed  not 
to  be  able  to  procure  as  good  a  ftone  with  an  infcription 
agreeable  to  his  religion.  The  other  argument  might  alfo 
be  of  fome  weight,  had  the  Chriftians  been  ftrangers  to  the 
language  and  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  never 
heard  of  fuch  words  as  Dii  Manes  ;  and  fuppofing,  that  by 
a  ftrange  ignorance  and  dulnefs  they  confounded  the  word 
Manes  with  Anima  ^  I  beg  leave  to  afk,  What  ideas  they 
annexed  to  Fata,  Domus  aterna  Imperatoris ,  and  the  like 
expreftions  no  lefs  frequently  to  be  met  with  here  on  tomb- 
ftones  ?  Why  did  they  not  make  ufe  of  thefe  words  alfo,  if 
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they  were  fo  ignorant  of  the  Roman  language  ?  Even  Ma- 
billon  himfelf,  in  another  place,  arguing  againft  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  Evodia  as  a  fictitious  faint,  fays,  that  thö  characters 
D.  M.  on  her  grave,  or  rather  that  of  her  mother,  were 
marks  of  paganifm  ;  and  that  the  phial,  with  a  reddifh  li¬ 
quor  found  in  it,  was  not  a  veflel  full  of  a  Chriftiän  martyr’s 
blood,  but  only  an  urna  lacrymalis ,  or  lacrymatory.  I  fhall 
not  make  any  remarks  on  the  undecayed  body  of  a  young 
woman  dug  up  in  St.  Sebaftian’s  catacombs  in  the  time  of 
Paul  III.  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  Tulliola,  Cicero’s 
daughter.  That  it  had  fome  evident  marks  of  paganifm  may 
be  concluded  from  its  being  preferved  as  a  holy  relique  ; 
but,  by  order  of  that  pope,  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  left  its 
fingular  beauty  might  procure  it  an  improper  veneration. 

The  fabulous  circumftances  of  this  ftory  are  met  with  in 
Contarini’s  Crucifer,  p.  283.  and  in  Vacca’s  Annotations, 
inferted  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Itinerarium ,  &c. 

The  great  numbers  of  vafa  lacrymalia ,  or  lacrymatories,  Vafa  Iacry- 
found  in  the  catacombs,  is  another  proof  that  they  were  not 
the  burying-places  of  the  primitive  Chriftians.  Thefe  phials 
the  heathens  filled  with  their  own  tears,  and  thofe  of  the 
prafic&i  or  hired  mourners,  and  placed  near  the  remains  of 
the  dead,  as  appears  from  thefe  exprefiions  fo  frequent  on 
ancient  tomb-ftones,  Tumulum  lacrymis  plenum  dare ,  ponere 
cum  lacrymis ,  cum  lacrymis  iff  opobalfamo  udum  condere  ;  con¬ 
cerning  which,  Guthier  de  Jure  Manium,  lib.  i.  c.  28.  Ca- 
fal.  p.  ii.  c.  21.  de  Urb.  may  be  confulted.  I  lhall  here  only 
cite  an  infcription  on  a  ftone  found  at  Rome,  which  had 
been  ereCIed  in  memory  of  Ulpia  Scita  Philumena  ;  ai  is  here 
ufed  for  ae,  as  in  many  other  ancient  infcriptions  : 

Vlpiai  Scitai  Philumenai 
Conjugi  BMP 
Aclius  Macer  antefe 
gnanor.  Prib. 

Lachrymas  pojuit . 

c  iElius  Macer,  tribune  of  the  ftandard-bearers,  dedi- 
c  cates  thefe  tears  to  Ulpia  Scita  Philumena,  his  excellent 
‘  confort. 

\ 

The  Chriftians,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  the  death 
of  their  pious  friends  and  relations  as  a  joyful  removal  to  the 
manfions  of  everlafting  happinefs  ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  his 
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epiftle  to  the  Theftalonians,  forbids  them  to  bewail  the 
death  of  Chriftians,  like  heathens  who  were  Grangers  to  the 
animating  hope  of  a  refurredlion  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  furviving  friends  among  believers  made  fuch 
a  parade  of  their  tears,  or  hired  fuch  women  mourners,  of 
whom  Horace  fays, 

Ut9  qua  con  du  fa  pi  or  ant  In  funere ,  dicunt 
Et  faclunt  prop}  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo  ; - — 

Hor.  Art.  Poet.  v.  431. 

c  As  hirelings,  paid  for  their  funeral  tear, 

6  Out- weep  the  forrows  of  a  friend  fincere.’ 

In  turning  over  Le  Antiche  Lucerne  fepulcrali  figurate  if 
raccolte  dalle  Cave  fotterranee  if  grctte  di  R.omay  difegnate  ed 
Intagllate  nclle  loro  forme  da  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli ,  con  V  offer- 
vationi  di  Gio.  Petro  Bellori ,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  folio, 
one  may  fee,  in  the  plates  of  the  urns  brought  out  of  the 
catacombs,  above  forty  which  are  manifeltly  pagan,  and 
are  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  thofe  which  the  Chriftians, 
by  an  indifcreet  imitation  of  the  heathen  ceremonies,  placed 
in  the  catacombs.  The  latter,  inftead  cf  fome  falle  deity, 
marked  theirs  with  the  cypher  of  the  words  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
or  a  dove,  as  the  emblem  of  candour,  mildnefs,  and  inno¬ 
cence  ;  or  with  the  figure  of  Chrift  as  a  (hepherd,  with  a 
fheep  on  his  (houluers  ;  or  with  Noah’s  ark,  with  the  dove  ; 
or  Jonah  caft  out  of  the  whale,  and  the  like.  Thefe  are 
more  unexceptionable  proofs  of  their  being  placed  here  by 
Chriftians,  than  the  fingle  mark  of  a  crofs  above  the  epi¬ 
taph  ;  for  this,  according  to  Montfaucon,  is  alfo  found  on 
Egyptian  and  Etrufcan  monuments  evidently  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  pafiion  of  our  Saviour.  The  old  Greek  T,  which 
denoted  acquital  when  criminals  were  tried,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  refembled  a  crofs.  Athanafius  Kircher,  in  his  Prodo- 
mus  Coptus ,  fhews,  that  among  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  and 
Perfians,  the  crofs  was  an  hieroglyphic  denoting  the  four 
elements  ;  and  from  Rufinus’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  lib.  ii. 
c.  29.  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Suidas,  on  the  word  rruv^o c, 
it  plainly  appears,  among  the  Egyptians,  to  have  fignified 
eternal  life  ;  and  fuch  marks  were  found  in  the  temples  of 
Serapis.  On  fome  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  are  to  be 
feen  three  crofTes  (landing  horizontally  ;  but  it  would  be  ri¬ 
diculous  to  fuppofe  that  they  fignified  the  erodes  of  Chrift 
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and  the  two  malefactors.  Marßlhis  Fichius ,  de  vita  ccelitus 
eompanmda ,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  mentions  fuch  a  figure  to  have 
been  ufed  among  the  Arabians  as  an  emblem  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  flars.  The  hammer  of  the  god  Thor,  fo  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  antiquities  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions,  fo  nearly  refembled  the  fign  of  the  crop's,  that  one  was 
taken  for  the  other.  Reevhielm  has  publifhed  a  particular 
diflertation  of  the  crofs  on  Runic  ffones. 

It  being  clear  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  catacombs  Reliques  ta- 
were  the  burial-places  both  of  heathens  and  Chriflians,  the  t^1eenrn°^q1^ 
papal  infallibility  (lands  impeached  with  having  pronounced  they  were< 
all  the  bones  found  there  to  be  holy  reliques.  How  lament¬ 
able  is  the  credulity  of  the  people,  in  receiving  fuch  bones 
as  things  of  ineftimable  value,  letting  them  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  and  paying  them  religious  adoration,  when  it  is  odds 
but  they  belonged  to  fome  heathen  Have,  rather  than  any 
Chriflian  martyr  !  So  early  as  the  times  of  St.  Jerom  and 
Auguflin,*  the  monks  had  begun  to  deal  in  reliques  ;  but 
this  vail  fund  of  holv  cheats  was  either  not  thought  of,  or 
prudently  abflained  from,  as  the  falfity  of  any  fuch  pretence 
would  then  have  been  too  notorious,  and  probably  preju¬ 
diced  the  whole  trade.  St.  Jerom,  in  his  commentary  on 
Ezekiel,  chap.  xl.  fays,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  ufed  to 
go  down  into  thefe  gloomy  manfions  of  the  dead,  and  that 
he  could  not  forbear  applying  to  himfelf  thefe  words  in  Pfal, 
liv.  c  They  go  down  quick  into  hell,  i.  e.  the  grave  ;  ’  and 
the  following  verfe  in  Virgil : 

Horror  ubique ,  animos  fimul  ip  fa  fdentia  torrent. 

*  And  filence  adds  to  th’  horror  of  the  gloom.’ 

Cardinal  Fleury,  afterwards  prime  miniffer  of  France,  in  That  they 
his  Manners  of  the  primitive  Chriflians,  affirms,  on  the  havenot. 
credit  of  Bofi’s  Roma  Subtcrranea ,  that  Conftantine  the  opened^ 
Great,  from  a  principle  of  devotion,  that  the  remains  of  the  modern 
firfl  martyrs  might  not  be  diflurbed  and  profaned,  ordered 
the  catacombs  to  be  fliut  up  ;  and  that  it  was  towards  the 
dole  of  the  lixteenth  century  before  they  were  difeovered 
and  opened  again  3  but  this  is  a  palpable  falfity.  I  have 
royfelf  obierved  feveral  inferiptions  in  the  catacombs  in  Go- 

i  ^  *  ‘  j  Ti  1  *  *  *  *  •  4  ~  1 

*  Vid.  Augiiflinus  lib.  de  opere  moncuh.  c.  28.  Ludovicus  Aurelius  ad 
an.  305,  p.  62,  Lex  3,  Cod.  de  SS.  Eccl. 
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thic  characters,  which  plainly  {hewed  them  to  be  of  the 
middle  ages  j  and  on  one  ftone  in  thole  of  Sr.  Sebaflian  the 
year  1409  is  plainly  legible,  not  to  mention  fome  others 
more  modern. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Silveffro  e  Martino  alii  Monti  is 
{hewn  a  pretended  model  of  Chriit’s  cradle,  Sic.  On  the 
left-hand,  in  the  vault  under  the  church.,  is  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  this  Strange  mfeription  : 

Per  te  'Trinitas  fanclificatur ,  &c. 

*  By  thee  die  Trinity  is  fandtified,  Sic.* 

In  the  vault  where  St.  Silvefler  is  faid  to  have  fpent  ten 
years  is  another  representation  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  in  mo- 
l'aic-work,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  that  was  made 
in  this  tafle. 

In  S.  Silveffro  in  Campo  Marzo,  or  rn  Capite,  are  fome 
£ne  pieces  of  painting,  by  Trevifani,  Terentio  d’  Urbino, 
and  Tarquinio  di  Viterbo.  The  roof  is  covered  with  hue 
paintings  in  frefeoy  by  Roncalii  and  his  difciples.  The  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  apoities  over  the  organ  are  reckoned  Gramig- 
noli’s  mailer-piece.  Here  is  aifo  fhewn  a  pretended  im- 
prdlion  of  the  face  of  Chrift,  which,  if  Eufebius  may  be 
credited,  our  Saviour  himfelf  was  pleafed  to  make  on  a 
piece  of  white  linen,  and  pretented  to  Agbarus,  whom  that 
lather  idles  king  of  EdefTa. 

The  church  of  St.  Silvefler,  though  it  has  five  popes  on 
its  fide,  is  not  without  a  rival,  which  pretends  to  have  John 
the  Baptifl’s  head  ;  the  people  of  Amiens  in  France  main¬ 
taining,  that  the  real  genuine  head  of  the  Baptilf  is  in  their 
poilejiion  ;  and  du  Cange  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  publifh  a  very  long  and  learned  diflertation  in  defence  of 
this  extraordinary  claim. 

The  church  of  S.  Silveflro  in  Monte  Cavallo,  and  dello- 
Spirito  S.  dc’  Napolitani  a  flrada  Giulia,  are  worth  vificing 
for  the  fine  paintings  to  be  feen  in  them. 

The  church  di  S.  Spirito  in  Sa$ia  derives  its  name  *  from 
its  founder,  Ina,  king  of  the  VvefT Saxons  in  England. 
Here  are  feme  good  paintings  ;  and  in  the  court  of  the  hof- 
pital  belonging  to  this  church  is  a  fuperb  fountain  made  by 
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order  of  Alexander  VII.  In  17 14,  the  celebrated  Maria 
Lancifi,  phyfician  to  Clement  XL  left  to  this  hofpital,  and 
for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  his  choice  library,  confifting  of 
a  vafl  number  of  books  relating  to  the  mathematics,  natural 
philofophy,  botany,  anatomy,  phyfic,  chymiftry,  and  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Latin,  and  other  languages  ; 
together  with  a  fine  apparatus  of  anatomical,  mathematical, 
and  mechanical  inflruments.  There  are  no  lefs  than  thirty 
hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  Tick  and  poor  in  the  city  of 
Rome ;  but  none  of  them  equal  to  this,  in  which  there  are 
generally  above  a  thoufand  patients,  and  all  well  taken  care 
of. 


Forty  nurfes  are  conftantly  kept  in  pay  to  take  care  of 
the  infants  which  every  night  are  put  into  the  machines  at 
the  foundling  hofpitals.  Befides  thefe,  above  two  thoufand 
nurfes,  in  the  city  and  neighbouring  villages,  have  wages 
for  nurfing,  the  children  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old  ; 
and  then  tne  ho/s  are  brought  to  the  nofpital  to  be  inflrudfed 
in  handicraft  trades,  or  polite  arts,  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  geniufes,  where  they  are  provided  with  all  necelTaries 
until  they  are  able  to  maintain  themfelves.  The  girls,  who 
generally  exceed  five  hundred  in  number,  are  educated  un¬ 
der  the  infpedfion  of  the  Thecklan  and  Auguftine  nuns,  un¬ 
til  they  are  fit  for  the  convent,  or  marriageable.  If  the 
latter  be  their  choice,  they  have  a  portion  of  a  hundred 
feudi ,  or  crowns.  This  hofpital,  though  part  of  its  reve¬ 
nues  have  been  curtailed  by  fome  of  the  popes,  for  the  ufe 
of  other  charities  which  flood  in  need  of  affiflance,  has  flill 
an  annual  income  of  above  an  hundred  thoufand  feudi ,  or 
crowns,  befides  the  produce  arifing  from  the  circulation  of 
the  money  in  the  bank  belonging  to  it.  This  bank  Hands 
in  the  Strada  Banchi,  and  reaps  a  greater  advantage  from 
its  trade,  as  there  are  few  places  in  Rome  where  money 
may  be  fafely  lodged,  even  without  receiving  interefl.  I 
prefume  my  tranferibing  the  following  infeription  on  this 
hofpital  will  not  djfpleafe  you  : 


Ahxandr» 
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Alexandra  VU.  P.  0.  M. 

.  *&“»  „ 

Ut  corporum  valetudini  paterna  charitate  con  filler  et, 
dpuemadmodum  Paßorali  follicitudine 
Pro  animarum  falute  quotidie  invigilate 
Huic  Xenodochio  diplomate  fuo  concejjit 
Annexam  viam  noEturno  tempore 
Tranfuerfis  catenarum  repagulis  cujhdiri , 

No  preetereunte  ßrepitu  quies 
Arnica  felentii 

Omnino  ab  eegrotantibus  exularet. 

Anno  Domini  MDCLXL  Pontificatüs  VI. 

4  To  Alexander  VII.  the  greatefl  and  befl  of  popes, 
4  who  Ihewed  a  tender  care  for  the  health  of  the  bodies,  as 
4  well  as  true  pafloral  vigilance  for  the  falvation  of  the  fouls 
4  of  thofe  committed  to  his  charge,  and  gave  this  hofpital 
4  the  privilege  of  placing  chains  crofs  the  road  adjoining  to 

*  it,  that  the  noife  of  pafiengers  might  not  difturb  the  re- 
4  pofe  of  the  patients,  to  which  filence  fo  much  contri- 
4  butes,  in  the  year  of  Chrill  1661,  and  the  fixth  of  his 
4  pontificate.’ 

S.  Stefano  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  now  united  to  the  German  college 
Rotondo.  0f  Apollinaris,  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  on  the  fpot  where 
an  ancient  temple  of  Faunus  flood.  There  is  a  fine  colo- 
nade  of  marble  pillars  quite  round  the  infide  of  this  church  : 
the  altar  Hands  detached  in  the  center,  and  the  tabernacle  is 
made  of  cyprefs-wood,  in  the  fhape  of  a  tower  ;  it  was  in- 
genioufly  carved  by  a  baker,  with  no  other  tool  than  a  pen¬ 
knife.  Some  fay  he  faved  his  life,  which  he  had  forfeited, 
by  executing  this  curious  piece  ;  but  the  following  inferip- 
tion  clears  him  from  any  l'uch  imputation  : 

'Johannes  Zentner ,  Beifanerfis,  in  Ur  be  Piß  or ,  tabcrnacu - 
l um  hoc  fua  manu  perfect  um,  in  fuce  nationis  graiiam  Collegia 
Germamco  donavity  id  hie  ita  pofuit ,  ut  liceat  ejus  ReSfori  in 
Collegii  templum  transferred  cum  expeclire  judicaverity  die  XIX. 
Jan.  MDCXIII. 

,  ;  .  ■'  i 

4  John  Zentner,  a  baker  in  this  city,  out  of  regard  to 
4  his  country,  prefented  the  German  college  with  this  ta- 

*  bernacle,  the  work  of  his  own  hands^  and  placed  it  here, 

(with 
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c  (with  this  provifo,  that  the  reblor  of  the  college,  when- 
‘  ever  he  thinks  it  necefiary,  may  remove  it  into  the  college 
c  chapel)  the  19th  day  of  January,  1613/ 


Father  Gallonio,  in  his  work  de  Cruc'i atibus  Martyrum , 
inferts  a  particular  defeription  of  the  painting  on  the  wall 
of  this  church  by  Nicolao  Pomarancio,  reprefenting  the 
tortures  fuffered  by  the  primitive  martyrs  under  the  firft  ten 
perfections.  Among  the  other  paintings  to  be  feen  here, 
the  mafi'acre  of  the  Innocents  by  Antonio  Tempefta,  on  the 
left-hand  at  the  entrance,  is  highly  elleemed. 

Near  the  church  is  another  round  edifice  called  S.  Stefa-  s-  Stefan0 
no  alle  Carozze,  or  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Sole.  It  aJl£  Car0ZZL 
affords  nothing  remarkable  ;  but  the  learned  cannot  agree, 
whether  it  was  anciently  the  temple  of  Volupia,  Vefta,  or 
of  the  fun. 

St.  Sufanna  has  a  fine  facade ,  or  front,  defigned  by  Ma-  St.  Sufanna. 
derno,  but  is  darkifh  within  :  the  paintings  in  frefco  by 
Croce  and  Nebbia  are  always  viewed  with  pleafure.  On 
the  top  of  this  church  are  the  ftatues  of  the  prophets  Eze¬ 
kiel,  Daniel,  Ifaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  in  plailfer,  by  Val- 
foldo. 

Before  St.  Theodore’s  church  Hands  a  Ihort  thick  pillar.  Temple  of 
or  a  pagan  altar  and  incenforium.  Here  alfo  was  dug  up  J^Ronus 
the  brafs  fhe-wolf,  now  to  be  feen  in  the  capitol ;  hence 
this  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  temple  of 
Romulus  and  Remus.  It  feems  the  heathens  ufed  to  bring 
their  children  hither  and  rub  them  a^ainft  the  Hatues  of 

O 


thole  twin-brothers,  who  had  been  lo  miraculoufly  pre- 
ferved  ;  and  fuperffitious  midwives  and  mothers,  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  depart  from  this  cuffom  :  However,  to  reform,  in  fome 
meafure,  this  abufe,  this  temple  was  confecrated  to  St. 
Theodore  ;  and,  to  this  day,  a  particular  mals  is  faid  here 
every  Thurfday  ;  after  which,  fickly  children  are  brought 
to  the  altar,  where  a  monk  lays  his  hand  upon  them,  and 
Hrokes  their  faces  with  a  relique  of  St.  Theodore,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  ceremony  the  child  is  certainly  expebfed  to 
die  or  recover  *  by  the  Thuriday  following.  Whatever 

happens 


*  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  even  in  the  Evangelical  churches, 
any  remnants  of  ancient  fuperltition  Ihould  be  found.  No  hing  is  more 
common,  than  a  grols  abule  in  the  adrainiltration  of  the  eucharilt  to  lick 

or 
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happens  after  this  is  attributed  to  St.  Theodore,  though,  as 
he  was  a  military  man,  it  feems  fomething  unaccountable 
how  he  came  to  be  the  patron  of  infants.  This  practice 
is  called  by  the  papiHs,  c  putting  away  the  leaven  of  hea- 
c  thenifm,  and  turning  a  fuperftitious  practice  into  an  adl 
4  of  Chriffian  devotion.’  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Ro- 
rnilh  writer,  whofe  name  I  cannot  at  prefent  recoiled!,  who 
relates,  with  the  higheft  encomiums  on  the  zeal  oftheje- 
fuits  in  propagating  Chriffianity,  c  That  in  a  country  where 
c  cow  dung,  (probably  only  of  fome  particular  cows)  was 
c  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  it  was  a  religious  ceremony 
c  among  the  inhabitants  to  anoint  the  head  with  it  when 
c  hot,,  and  leave  it  on  to  dry.  The  Jefuits,  continues  he, 
*  left  no  methods  unattempted  to  reclaim  the  people  from 
c  fuch  a  filthy  fuperffition  :  but  finding  them  incorrigible 
c  with  regard  to  this  point,  they  infilled  upon  it  no  farther, 
c  but  chriftianifed  the  cuftom  by  fubltituting  this  undlion  in 
&  lieu  of  the  afperfion  with  holy  water. The  accounts 
of  the  Danifh  mifiionaries  in  the  Eaff  Indies,  mention  this 
cuftom,  ofbefmearing  themfelves  with  the  excrements  of 
cows,  as  a  religious  ceremony  among  the  natives  on  the 
coaff  of  Tranquebar.  We  find  alfo  by  ./Eli us  Ariffides, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Pergamus  ufed  on  certain  times  of 
the  year  to  rub  themfelves,  with  dirt  from  head  to  foot  in 
honour  of  fEfculapius. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XIII.  was  begun  a  fuperb 
afcent  by  Heps  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  Monte  Pincio, 
and  the  church  della  S.  S.  Trinita  de’  Monti,  which  was 
com  pleated  in  the  year  1725,  and  now  makes  one  of  the 
nobleff  ornaments  of  a  city  lb  famous  for  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  It  is  built  of  Tivertino  Hone,  and  confiHs  of  a 
hundred  and  feventy-five  Heps  ;  it  fometimes  feparates  into 
two  or  three  different  flight  of  Heps,  which  meet  again  at  a 
fmall  diflance.  The  infcription  on  this  work  runs  thus  : 

dr  dying  perfons,  this  fpiritual  repaft  being  defired  from  no  other  reafon 
or  motive,  but  in  order  to  form  a1  better  judgment  of  the  iffue  of  the  dif- 
eafe  ;  whereas  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient  depends  on  caules 
purely  natural.  See  Schmid.  diJJ'.  de  eucharißia  rmribundorum.  [By  this 
note  it  appears,  that  the  German  proteftants  are  not  a  little  fuperihtious 
in  this  point,  as  they  are  alfo  with  regard  to  fome  reliques  mentioned  by 
the  author.  But  this  abufe,  I  believe,  is  unknown  in  England.] 

##  It  has  been  the  conftant  boali  of  the  Romiih  miflipnaries,  that  they 
have  the  peculiar  talent  of  weakening  and  abolilhing  heathenifh  fuperfti- 
dons  of  all  kinds  :  In  the  external  propagation  of  Chriftianlty,  it  mult  be 
owned,  they  nave  had  a  great  ihare. 


/* 
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Magnificam  hanc ,  quam  Spectator  mi  rar  is ,  Seal  am ,  ut  -com- 
modum  ac  ornamentum  rifin  exiguum  Regio  Coeuobio ,  ipfique 
XJrbi  allaturum  animo  concepit  legataque  fupremis  in  tabulis  pe~ 
amid,  unde  Jumptus  fuppeditarentur ,  confirm  mandavit  nolnlis 
Gallus  Stephanus  Guejfier ,  qui,  in  Regio  Mtnißerio  diu  apud 
p lures  Summos  Pontifices  alio fque  fublimes  Principe s  egregie  ver- 
fatus ,  Romes  vivere  defiit  XXX.  fun.  AID C LX.  Opus  au- 
tc?n  vario  rerum  interventu  dilatum ,  primum  fub  Clemente  XL 
cum  multi  proponerentur  moduli  &  formes ,  in  deliberations  po- 
fetum ,  deinde  ab  Innocentio  XIII.  ftabilitum ,  05*  R.  P.  Ber- 
trandi  Monfenat  Polo  fails  Ord.  Minimor.  S.  Francijci  de  Paula 
Corredtorls  Generalis  fidei  cures que  commiffum  ac  inchoatum , 
tandc?n  Ben  edict  o  XIII.  felieiter  fedente  ccmfebium  abfolutumque 
eji.  Ann.  MDCCXXV, . " 

c  To  God  the  greatefl  and  beft  of  Beings.* 
c  Traveller,  thefe  magnificent  fteps,  leading  up  the  af- 
‘  cent,  which  thou  admireft,  were  defigned  and  founded  as 
‘  a  convenicncy  and  ornament  to  the  royal  monaftery,  and 

*  the  whole  city,  by  Stephen  Gueffier,  a  nobleman  of 
c  France,  who,  after  worthily  difeharging  embaflies  to  fe- 
4  veral  popes  and  other  fecular  princes,  finifhed  his  courfe 
4  at  Rome  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1660,  and  left  a  large 
<  fum,  by  will,  for  executing  his  noble  plan.  Several  oc- 
c  currences  intervened  to  retard  the  work,  until,  under  pope 

*  Clement  XI.  it  was  taken  into  confideration,  and  a  great 
c  variety  of  models  propofed  ;  afterwards  it  was  refolved  on 
c  and  begun  by  Innocent  XIII.  under  the  direction  of  the 
c  reverend  father  Bertrand  Monfinat  of  Touloufe,  general 
‘  of  the  order  of  the  Minimes,  See.  and  at  length,  during 
‘  the  aufpicious  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII.  finifhed  and 
4  compleated  in  the  year  ijigd 

Further  on  are  thefe  words  : 
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Sedente  Bene  diclo  XIII.  Pont.  Max.  Ludovico  XV.  in  Gal- 
liis  regnante ,  ejujque  apud  S.  Sedem  negotiis  prespofito  Melchiore 
S.  R.  E.  Cardinali  de  Polignac ,  Archiepifcopo  Aufitano ,  ad 
Sacres  Mdis  alrnceque  Urbis  ornamentum  ac  civium  commodum , 
marmorea  j'cala  digno  tantis  aufpiciis  cper$  abfoluta ,  Anno  Do¬ 
mini  MDCCXXV. 


‘  To 


* 
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4  To  God  the  greateft  and  beft  of  Beings.’ 

4  In  the  pontificate  of  Benedidd  XIII.  and  the  reign  of 
c  Lewis  XV.  king  of  France,  Melchior,  cardinal  de  Polig- 
4  nac,  &c.  being  ambaffador  to  the  holy  fee  from  that 
4  prince,  thefe  marble  fteps,  which  are  fo  great  an  orna- 
4  ment  to  the  church  and  the  city,  and  fo  defirable  a  con- 
4  veniency  to  the  people,  were  finilhed  in  a  manner  fuita- 
4  ble  to  fuch  illuftrious  aufpices  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
4  1725/ 

In  the  above-mentioned  church  are  feveral  pictures  by  Zuc- 
caro,  Giulio  Romano,  Perino  delVaga,  RofTetti,  Nogari,  Paulo 
Cedafpo,  a  Spaniard,  Nebbias,  &c.  and  particularly  a  cele¬ 
brated  piece  of  the  defeent  from  the  crofs  by  Yolterra,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  pofture  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
falls  at  her  fainting,  is  not  the  mold  decent ;  and  that  St. 
John  feems  to  difeover  too  little  concern  in  his  countenance. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  tabernacle  of  lapis  lazuli ,  with  fmall 
pillars  of  a  mold  curious  kind  of  marble.  This  church  is 
adorned  with  two  towers  exaddlv  refembling  each  other. 
In  the  refeddory  are  fhewn  fome  good  paintings  by  father 
Pozzi.  Here  is  alfo  a  good  library,  which  affords  one  of 
the  befd  profpedts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  church  and 
convent  were  founded  by  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  and 
to  this  day  is  under  the  proteddion  of  that  crown  :  Hence 
the  monks  of  this  convent,  which  are  fifty  in  number,  are 
all  natives  of  France  ;  and  even  the  general  of  the  order,  if 
he  be  not  a  Frenchman,  is  not  allowed  to  refide  here  above 
three  days. 

The  church  della  S.  Trinitä  de’  Perigrini  e  Convalefcenti 
has,  among  other  valuable  paintings,  a  mold  curious,  tho’ 
prefumptious  altar-piece,  reprefenting  the  Trinity,  by  Gui¬ 
do  Rheni.  Here  are  alfo  fome  fine  pillars  of  oriental  ala- 
b after,  and  the  Facade,  with  its  Corinthian  columns,  makes 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  hofpital  belonging  to  it  not 
only  affords  three  days  good  entertainment  for  pilgrims,  but 
likewife  receives  the  patients  from  other  public  hofpitals, 
upon  their  recovery  ;  to  which  the  air,  diet,  and  lodging 
much  conduces.  In  the  large  refeddory  are  the  ftatues  of 
feveral  popes  who  have  been  confiderable  benefaddars  to 
this  foundation. 

I  own,  Sir,  that  I  have  been  very  particular  in  deferibing 
the  churches  and  convents  in  this  city  ;  but  it  is  what  can¬ 
not  well  be  avoided  in  Italy.  Should  a  traveller,  in  pro- 

teftant 
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/  ( 

teftant  countries,  or  even  in  France,  run  from  church  to 
church,  and  take  an  accurate  furvey  of  them,  it  would  be 
loll  labour,  and  expofe  him  to  ridicule  :  But  in  Italy  it  is 
quite  otherwile  ;  for  the  religious  edifices  are,  as  it  were, 
fo  many  theatres,  exhibiting  all  the  beauties  of  archite&ure, 
painting,  and  fculpture,  to  the  fpedlator’s  view.  As  for  in- 
fcriptions,  befides  the  pleafure  which  an  elegant  compofi- 
tion  gives  the  reader,  they  often  ferve  to  clear  up  feveral 
pallages  in  civil,  literary,  or  ecclefiaflical  hillory  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  has  no  talle  for  thefe,  will  find  no  great  entertainment 
in  the  tour  of  Italy. 


I,  E  T  T  E  R  LII. 

0/  the  moil  remarkable  Piazzas  or  Areas,  Bridges, 
Gates,  Palaces,  Sec.  in  Rome. 


TRAVELLERS  who  have  the  leaf!  talle  for  arts  and 
fciences  meet  with  fo  many  things  in  Rome  to  at¬ 
tract  their  curiofitv,  that  they  may  pals  their  time  away 
without  having  recourfe  to  frivolous  diverfions,  debauche¬ 
ries,  or  idle  company.  The  variety  of  objects  daily  to  be 
feen  here,  afford  fufficient  topics  for  converfation  in  coffee- 
houfes  and  public  places  ;  fo  that  ribaldry  and  double  enten¬ 
dres ,  which  are,  perhaps,  to  young  people  more  prejudicial 
than  grofs  obfeenity,  do  not  fo  frequently  offend  the  ear  as 
in  France.  To  this  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  does 
not  a  little  contribute ;  for,  allowing  the  Italians  to  exceed 
other  nations  in  voluptuoufnefs,  and  particularly  in  fome 
deteftable  vices,  yet  they  obierve  more  fecrecy,  and  never 
publifh  abroad  their  own  infamy,  as  is  cuflomary  with  the 
French,  till  the  decline  of  life  teaches  them  better :  and  this 
they  do  with  fuch  effrontery  as  to  boafl  of  bonnes  fortunes , 
as  their  term  is,  which  never  fell  to  their  fhare.  This  to¬ 
pic  is  often  carried  fo  far,  even  in  publick  affemblies,  as  to 
put  a  modeft  foreigner  out  of  countenance,  efpecially  w  hen 
he  hears  the  ladies  joining  in  the  mirth,  and  difplaying  their 
lprightlinefs  in  expi-eilions,  little  coniiflent  with  the  modefly 
of  the  lex  ;  for  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  w  3uid  not 
rather  be  thought  to  w'ant  virtue  than  wit.  This  liberti- 

niftn 
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nifin  unhappily  takes  fo  with  young  travellers,  that  they  look 
Upon  it  as  the  chief  accomplifhment  which  they  are  to  ac¬ 
quire  in  France;  and,  indeed,  at  Rome,  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  come  from  Paris  are  as  well  known  as  a  bird  is  by 
its  note.  1  can  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  the  general  con- 
verfation  at  Rome  is  lefs  offenfive  and  more  inftrudtive,  than 
in  moft  other  great  cities.  I  have  here  met  with  feveral  per- 
fons  well  verled  in  the  fciences  and  polite  arts,  who  often 
gave  occafion  to  very  advantageous  and  entertaining  rfifquiii- 
tions :  but  this  has  alfo  given  rife  to  two  parties ;  one  of 
which,  for  painting,  fcuipture,  and  architecture,  prefers  the 
ancient  artifts  ;  the  other  declaring  for  the  moderns.  The 
controverfy  does  not  extend  to  other  fciences ;  for  we  never 
dilute,  whether  TalTo,  Petrarch,  Sannazarius,v  Guar  ini, 
Ariöfto,  Marino,  Dante,  &c.  or  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Ju¬ 
venal,  Propertius,  &c.  were  the  beft  poets  ?  or,  whether 
Guicciardini,  de  Thou,  Bembo,  Fregofi,  Strada,  Davila, 
Bentivoglio,  were  better  hiftorians  than  Livy,  Tacitus,  Sal- 
lufb,  ^lorus  ?  See.  But  Zeuxes,  Apelles,  Protogenes,  See, 
are  brought  upon  the  carpet  againft  Raphael,  Titian,  Dome- 
nichino,  the  Caracci’s,  &c.  Phidias,  Lifippus,  Praxiteles, 
and  Athenodorus,  are  oppofed  to  Michael  Angelo,  Algardo, 
and  Bernini ;  and  Vitruvius  to  Domenico  Fontana.  It  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  could  this  point  be  decided,  or  were 
the  decifion  interefting,  Rome,  of  all  places,  is  the  fitteft  for 
duch  a  difeuflion,  as  it  contains  the  mafter-pieces  of  the  moft 
eminent  hands  in  all  ages  5  fo  that  the  eyes  may  here  guide 
the  judgment. 

Palaces  and  In  the  defcription  of  the  churches  we  have  lpecified  a  great 
manner  of  number  of  admirable  pieces  in  painting,  architecture,  and 
it  nan^iQ1  C  fculpture  J  yet  are  fuch  pieces  no  lefs  frequently  to  be  met 
bility.  with  in  the  palaces  of  the  princes  and  nobility  at  Rome,  who 
are  generally  as  lavilh  in  thefe  ornaments  as  thole  of  other 
countries  gre  in  equipages,  liveries,  wines,  drefs,  entertain¬ 
ments,  dogs,  horfes,  &c.  An  Italian  prince  makes  little 
account  of  fuch  things,  and  places  his  grandeur  in  adorning 
his  palaces  with  curious  decorations,  that  foreigners  may  be 
induced  to  vifit  them,  and  talk  of  their  magnificence  wherever 
they  go.  This  humour  is  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  I  have 
often  Pen  twenty  or  thirty  rooms  on  the  firft  and  fecond  floor 
of  one  01  thefe  palaces  magnificently  furnifhed  for  mere 
oftentation,  whilft  the  owner  and  his  family  confined  them- 
felves  all  together  to  the  upper  ftory.  As  this  is  the  manner 
of  living  obferved  among  the  elder  branch  of  a  noble  family, 
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nothing  of  the  fplendor  and  affluence  feen  in  other  countries 
is  to  be  expected  from  their  inferior  relations.  The  fortune 
of  a  younger  brother,  in  the  mod  opulent  families  of  Italy,  as 
that  of  Colonna,  Pamfili,  Ludovifro,  and  others,  befides 
lodging,  board,  and  apparel,  is  but  about  fifty  or  fixty  feudi , 
or  crowns,  a  month  ;  and  as  fuch  an  allowance  will  not  differ 
him  to  make  any  great  figure,  he  generally  has  recourfe  to  the 
church  where  he  foon  acquires  an  ample  income.  This  at-  Fau;t  5n 
tention  to  a  fuperb  outward  appearance  often  occanons  con-  ja*elan  pi" 
veniency  within  to  be  overlooked.  'lire  floors  are  generally 
made  of  brick,  or  ftucco  ;  for  marble  is  looked  upon  as  un- 
wholefome  in  cold  damp  weather,  and  boards,  as  they  pre¬ 
tend,  are  not  eafily  kept  clean.  The  glades,  to  anfwer  the 
other  fuperb  ornaments  in  thefe  palaces,  ought  to  be  both 
larger  and  finer;  the  locks  on  the  doo.'S  fhould  alfo  be  of 
better  workmanfhip,  and  the  hangings  frefher  and  in  greater 
number.  In  the  laid  article  indeed  fome  improvements  are 
already  begun,  and  the  palaces  of  Barbarini,  Caralli,  Al- 
temps,  with  fome  others,  are  furnifhed  with  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  Brudels  tapedry. 

But  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  account  of  The  French 
the  palaces,  &c.  at  Rome  in  alphabetical  order.  To  begin  acaderny* 
with  the  French  academy  :  this  was  founded  by  Lewis  XIV. 
in  1667,  being  projected  by  his  able  minider  the  great  Col¬ 
bert.  Twelve  young  gentlemen,  natives  of  France,  viz. 
dx  to  beindrudfed  in  painting,  four  in  fculpture,  and  two  in 
architecture,  are  condantly  maintained  here  at  the  French 
king’s  expence ;  and  when  they  have  completed  themfelves 
in  thofe  noble  arts,  return  to  their  native  country.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  maders  have  been  the  directors  of  this  academy  fince 
its  fird  inditution,  Errard,  Covpel,  Pouffin,  de  la  Tuiiliere, 

Houaffe,  and  Perfon.  It  mud  be  owned  that  Lewis  XIV. 
performed  great  things  ;  but,  notwithdanding  the  connder- 
able  expences  that  prince  was  at,  this  foundation  has  not  fully 
anfwered  the  intent  :  for  though  it  may  have  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  fculpture  in  France,  yet  few  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  painters  of  that  country  owe  their  (kill  to  this  academy. 

Siieur,  Pouffin,  and  Le  Brun  were  maderly  hands;  but 
their  reputation  was  edablifhed  before  this  academy  was 
thought  of  :  The  fird  died,  the  feeond  was  fixty  years  old, 
and  Le  Brun  was  forty,  when  Colbert  immortalized  his 
inader’s  name  at  Rome  by  this  foundation. 

On  Monday,  Tuefday,  Wednefdav,  and  Thurfday  in  the  Defignsfrom 
paffion-week,  a  young  fellpw  is  fattened  naked  to  a  crofs,  real  lac. 
Vol.  II.  Z  who 
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who  droops  his  head,  as  if  he  was  juft  expiring,  with  feveraJ 
lights  placed  round  him,  whilft  the  fcholars,  and  other  ar- 
tifts,  are  employed  in  copying  from  the  life  ;  fome  deligning 
on  paper,  others  working  with  plaifter,  and  exprefling  the 
attitude,  mufcles,  veins,  &c.  of  the  objedf  before  them* 
Without  taking  upon  me  to  cenlure  this  cuftom,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  can  exhibit  a  juft  reprefentation  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  expiring  on  the  crofs.  One  circumftance,  which  I 
thought  a  difgrace  to  the  academy,  was,  not  only  that  this 
reprefentatrve  of  our  Saviour,  inftead  of  a  drapery  of  fine  linen 
round  his  body,  had  only  a  little  black  purfe  to  hide  his  nu¬ 
dity  ;  but  that  when  a  ftranger  goes  away,  he  quickly  leaps 
down  from  the  crofs,  and  importunes  him  for  a  piece  of 
money. 

Formerly  the  pupils  of  this  academy  ufed  to  hire  women  to 
ftand  naked,  and  in  fuch  attitudes  as  the  fcholars  required. 
This  the  pope,  indeed,  fupprefled  ;  but  the  painters  elude 
his  holinefs’s  mandate,  and  procure  wenches  from  the  bro¬ 
thels,  who  expofe  themfelves  for  this  purpofe  in  private  apart¬ 
ments. 

In  this  academy  one  has  an  opportunity  of  viewing  excel- 
€optes  ot  an-  jent  COpjes  af  the  beft  pieces  both  of  ancient  and  modern  ar- 
LlCnt  piuCes’  tills.  The  ftatues  and  pieces  of  fculpture  are  moftly  of  plaifter; 

and  among  thefe  are  the  wild  boar  in  the  Florentine  gallery, 
the  wreftler,  and  the  Venus  of  Medicis  in  the  tribuna  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  the  hermophrodite  in  the  V  ilia  Borghefe,  the  Barbe- 
rini  lions,  Laocoön,  Apollo,  Antinous  in  the  Belviderc,  a 
gladiator  in  the  Villa  Borghele,  and  another  at  a  villa  of  the 
family  of  Ludovifi,  a  faun,  a  centaur,  heads,  bufts,  & c. 
without  number.  Here  are  alfo  very  fine  hangings,  large 
looking-glalTes,  and  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  line  pieces  of  painting.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  ftucco,  and  near  it  a  diftincft  reprefen¬ 
tation  of  Trajan’s  pillar,  copied  by  parts  placed  in  the  fame 
order  as  in  the  original,  and  of  the  fame  ftze. 

A  ^oVfor  ^  have  already  mentioned  the  Academia  de’  Pittori,  or  the 
taking  off  Italian  academy  of  painters,  in  defcribing  the  church  of  S. 
pidures.  Luca  in  S.  Martina ;  but  here  muft  farther  obferve,  what 
furprize  and  aftonifhment  Mr.  Blon’s  invention  to  print  pic¬ 
tures  in  their  proper  colours  caufed  here.  He  had  fent  hither 
fome  fpecimens  from  London,  which  were  received  with  no 
lei's  admiration  than  the  firft  printed  books  were  at  Paris.  In 
taking  off  the  impreftion  of  his  portraits,  and  other  pieces, 
he  ufes  only  three  plates  of  equal  bigneis,  on  one  of  which 
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lies  blue,  on  the  feconcl  yellow,  and  red  on  the  third  ;  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  thefe  colours  forming  all  the  reit.  Mr.  Blon  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Francfort  on  the  M-ayne,  and  a  near  relation  of 
Mademoifelle  Merian,  fo  famous  for  her  collection  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  curious  infeCls.  This  tafte  was  fo  prevalent  in  her, 
that  (he  made  a  voyage  to  America  on  purpofe  to  gratify  it, 
without  any  other  bufinefs.  He  is  certainly  a  perfon  of  great 
genius,  and,  if  he  was  a  little  lefs  wavering  in  his  purfuits, 
capable  of  making  very  great  improvements.  Even  this  new 
invention  of  taking  off  the  impreflion  of  pictures  comes  fhort 
of  that  perfection,  to  which,  with  a  clofer  application  he 
might  have  brought  it  :  but  his  mind  took  a  different  turn  ; 
for  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  new  manufacture  of  tapeftry. 

This  indeed  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  happinefs  of  his 
invention  ;  but  by  reafon  of  his  age,  being  now  in  his  fixty- 
fourth  year,  he  will  probably  leave  it  in  the  iame  imperfect 
{fate  as  the  former. 

A  connoiffeur  in  painting  will  meet  with  an  agreeable  Rofii’s  col- 
entertainment  at  Signior  Rofli’s  houfe,  near  the  church  of  S. le<aion  01 
Giovanni  Battiffa  de’ Fiorentini  ä  Strada  Giulia,  where  arepi  nL‘n°S* 
to  be  feen  three  capital  pictures,  viz.  Diana  bathing  with 
her  nymphs,  Mars  at  the  feet  of  Venus,  and  Apollo  with  the 
nine  mufes.  Though  there  may  be  little  truth  in  the  report 
that  the  king  of  France  offered  an  hundred  thoufand  J'cudi ,  or 
crowns,  for  each  of  thefe  pictures,  they  are  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired  as  pieces  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  chevalier  Lutti  Luui’s  col- 
has  a  collection  of  near  three  thoufand  defigns  by  the  greateftlec^on* 
mafters.  The  Italians  muff  however  acknowledge,  that  at  of  the  pre- 
prefent  they  have  but  few  eminent  painters.  Clementina,  fent  Italian 
at  Turin,  is  the  beft  portrait-painter,  and  fhe  is  not  a  little  VintfJs'- 
obliged  to  Meidens,  the  Swediffi  virtuofo,  who,  for  painting 
in  miniature  and  enamel  has  few  equals.  Rofalba,  who  for-  Rofalb2n 
merly  lived  at  Venice,  and  is  now  at  Vienna,  draws  portraits 
in  crayons  for  four  or  five  guineas  a  piece.  Solimene  atsolimene. 
Naples,  and  Ricci  at  Venice,  are  of  an  advanced  age.  Tre- 
vifani  at  Rome  cannot  live  long;  and  next  to  him,  Concha  Concha, 
is  the  only  painter  of  any  confidcrable  note  in  that  city.  The 
Italians  have  now  very  few  tolerable  portrait-painters,  and  are 
far  furpafled  by  Cooper,  Do’bfon,  and  Riley,  who  were  na¬ 
tives  of  England.  The  greatcff  fault  found  with  the  prefent 
Italian  painters  is  the  faintnefs  of  their  colouring.  This  Tre- 
vifani  acknowledges,  and  approves  of  Meiden’s  method  of 
colouring,  as  better  calculated  to  withffand  the  injuries  of 
time  :  but  he  alledges,  that,  at  his  time  of  life,  it  is  too  late 
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for  him  to  think  of  altering  his  {file,  though  it  were  for  a 
better. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  popifli  religion,  by  affecting 
fuch  pomp  and  fplendor  in  churches  and  convents,  efpecially 
in  Italy,  greatly  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  painting, 
fculpture,  and  architecture.  In  the  churches  of  Italy  only, 
there  are  at  leaf!  fifteen  thoufand  pieces  of  the  Lord’s-fupper, 
and  above  fifty  thoufand  of  the  Annunciation.  The  painters 
muft  have  continually  endeavoured  after  a  fuperiority  in  that 
art,  and  to  recommend  their  works  by  new  improvements  in 
the  colouring,  or  exprefiion,  (happy  were  they  in  whole 
works  both  were  united!)  and  what  a  large  field  for  the 
ftrength  of  imagination,  and  the  delicacy  of  defign,  does  the 
hiffory  of  the  Bible  open  to  an  ingenious  artifl.  This  op¬ 
portunity  of  improvement  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Proteflant 
countries  ;  and  temporal  princes  have  too  many  ways  to  con- 
fume  their  revenues,  fo  that  they  feldom  can  lay  outanycon- 
fiderable  expence  in  buildings,  paintings,  ffatues,  &c. 
Whereas  convents  have  frequently  more  ready  money  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with  :  belides,  they  are  fure  that  what¬ 
ever  is  laid  out  on  their  churches,  will  be  reimburfed  ten-fold 
by  the  profitable  refort  of  pilgrims  and  others.  Add  to  this 
the  legacies  daily  procured,  by  the  artifices  of  the  prieffs,  for 
building  and  ornamenting  their  churches.  Here  all  are  de- 
firous  of  an  ecclefiaftic  in  their  laft  moments,  and  his  bu- 
finefs  is  to  exhort  the  dying  perl'on  to  the  performance  of 
good  wo  ks  :  and  to  leave  his  fortune  to  churches  and  con¬ 
vents  is  eprefented  by  them  as  the  moft  meritorious  work  of 
all  ;  for,  fay  they,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  whatever  good 
is  done  to  the  leal!  of  his  brethren,  he  will  look  upon  as 
done  to  himfelf ;  and  one  order  of  the  Francifcan  monks 
have,  out  of  their  great  humility,  ftiled  themfelves  minimi ; 
i.  e.  4  The  leall f  which  gives  them  a  better  title  to  chari¬ 
table  legacies.  Purgatory  is  alfo  an  inexhauflible  fund  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  It  is  little  known  what  envy  and  rancour 
the  different  orders  entertain  one  again!!  another,  and  their 
artifice  and  afiiduity  in  drawing  the  filly  fhcep  from  one  fold 
to  another ;  and  one  of  the  mo!!  infallible  expedients  for  this 
purpofe,  is,  the  glaring  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a  church. 
The  emulation  in  buildings,  and  the  fplendor  of  them,  is, 
however,  an  advantage  to  the  people,  as  it  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands,  and  confequently  promotes  the  circulation 
of  money  ;  which  is  infinitely  better  than  to  let  it  lie  dead  in 
immenfe  treafures,  or  for  the  convents  to  get  all  the  landed 
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«dates  into  their  hands.  That  jewels,  indeed,  which  have 
no  fixed  and  current  value,  fhould,  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions,  fhine  as  ufelefs  offerings  in  the  church  of  Loretto, 
is  much  better  than  that  fociety  fhould  be  deprived  of  fomuch 
fpecie. 

In  the  palace  of  prince  Albani,  a  nephew  of  pope  Clement  ^llazz.°  d> 
XI.  is  a  good  library,  a  choice  collection  of  dengns,  lome  ^  ani' 
excellent  pictures,  and  a  gallery  painted  by  Paolo  di  Piacenza. 

Here  is  alfo  a  treafure  of  pieces  of  ancient  fculptures,  among 
which  are,  a  head  of  Archimedes,  in  bajfc-relievo  ;  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  a  Roman  military  habit,  but  wanting  the  right 
arm  ;  Morpheus,  with  two  poppies  in  his  hand  ;  a  marble 
coffin,  with  bajj'o -relievo’ s  reprefenting  Prometheus  forming 
man,  and  Minerva  infpiring  the  foul  into  a  boy,  emble¬ 
matically,  by  holding  a  bird  over  his  head,  &c.  Another 
very  valuable  piece  to  be  feen  here  is  a  head,  or  rather  a 
buffo  of  Jupiter,  feveral  Sphinxes,  Faunus,  Ifis  with  a  fif- 
trum,  and  other  ftatues,  in  all  near  fixty  ;  a  fine  bajjb-relievo 
of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda  ;  the  heads  of  Maffinifla,  Homer, 
Bacchus,  and  many  more,  of  deities,  heroes,  and  philofo- 
phers  5  two  Egyptian  idols  ;  two  entire  pillars  of  verde  anti  to ; 
two  large  pillars  of  giallo  antico  \  another  very  large  one  of 
oriental  alabaffer,  in  two  pieces,  and  various  other  curiofi- 
ties  ;  but,  for  want  of  room,  not  placed  in  the  order  de¬ 
fined.  Here  I  alfo  law  the  method  of  cleaning:  marble  heads 
and  burrs  with  aqua  forth ,  fo  as  to  recover  their  original 
whitenefs  *. 

The  Palazzo  Altieri,  begun  by  cardinal  Giovanni  Bat-  palazz0  d’ 
tiffa  Altieri,  was  finifhed  by  cardinal  Paluzza  Altieri,  in  the  a1l1Ci1* 
pontificate  of  Clement  X.  who  was  of  that  family.  The 
great  flair-cafe  of  this  palace  is  twelve  feet  broad,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  grand  ;  being  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  Hercules, 
Pomona,  and  Bacchus.  Befides  the  old,  but  rich  hangings, 
done  from  the  defigns  of  Giulio  Romano,  fome  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  hung  with  Bruffiels  tapeftry,  reprefenting  the 
hiftories  of  Cyrus,  M affin ifta,  and  Cleopatra.  The  admired 
ftatue  of  Rome  triumphant,  in  verde  antico ,  ftands  in  an 
apartment  near  a  delightful  grotto,  which  was  both  defigned 
and  painted  by  John  Paul  Scorr,  a  German.  Here  are  alfo 

*  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  is  likewile  pofTeded  of  feveral  ancient 
and  very  valuable  pieces  of  fculpture,  for  which  the  king  of  Portugal  had 
been  treating ;  but  at  lalt  the  pope  is  reported  to  have  purchalcd  them  for 
feyenty  thoufand  feudi ,  intending  to  place  them  in  the  capitol. 
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two  porphyry  pillars,  two  datues  of  Venus,  one  nearly  in 
the  attitude  of  that  of  Medicis ;  a  head  of  Pefcennius  Niger, 
four  alabader  dower-pots,  fome  tables  of  precious  dones,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  of  lapis  lazuli .  Among  the  paintings  to  be  feen 
here,  the  mod:  remarkable  are  a  Pieta  by  V andyke,  a  head  of  Lu- 
cretia  by  Guido  Rheni,  with  the  four  feafons  by  the  fame  hand ; 
two  battles,  by  Borgognone ;  the  maflacre  of  the  innocents,  by 
Pouflin ;  a  Madonna,  by  Corregio  ;  a  Lord’s-Supper,  by 
Muziano.  The  chapel  was  painted  in  frefco  by  Borgognone, 
and  the  hall  by  Carlo  Maratti.  In  the  former  are  two  land- 
fcapes  by  Salvator  Rofa,  an  Ecce  homo  by  Guido  ;  St.  Igna¬ 
tius,  a  capital  piece,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  and  the  marriage  of 
Cana  by  Paul  Veronefe.  In  the  bed-chamber  of  the  late 
prince  Gafper  Altieri  is  the  chariot  of  the  fun  in  frefco ,  by 
Fabricio  Chiari ;  and  the  deling  of  the  room  adjoining  to  it 
was  painted  by  Carlo  Maratti.  The  cardinal’s  bed  of  date 
is  valued  at  forty  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns  ;  and  at  the  bed’s 
head  is  a  looking-glafs,  on  which  three  children  are  inimita¬ 
bly  painted,  byCarlo  Maratti.  This  is  not  the  only  palace  where 
I  have  obferved,  that  when  any  looking-glades  are  acciden¬ 
tally  cracked,  they  dill  retain  their  place,  and  a  flaw  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  fome  curious  piece  of  painting.  Here  is  alfo  fhewn 
an  oCtangular  fpeculum  of  rock  crydal,  ten  inches  long,  and 
fix  broad,  in  a  frame  of  gold  fet  with  amethyds,  turquoifes, 
(emeralds,  fapphires,  topazes,  and  diamonds ;  thw  whole 
Weighs  twelve  pounds,  and  is  by  fome  valued  at  dxty  thou¬ 
fand  fcudi ,  or  crowns.  Here  is  like  wife  a  curious  piece  of 
mofaic-work,  by  Cortona,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  child  Jefus.  The  library  is  faid  to  have  cod  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  fcudi ,  and  is  a  fine  collection  both  of  printed 
books  and  manufcripts ;  befides  medals  and  intaglio's  pro¬ 
cured  by  cardinal  Giovanni  Battida  Altieri,  and  a  Madonna 
by  Raphael. 

In  the  palace  of  Altemps,  which  was  originally  a  German 
family,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  court,  and  on  the  dair-cafe, 
the  datues  of  Flora,  and  Faudina,  with  her  mother;  thofe 
of  Hercules,  Efculapius,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  a  cele¬ 
brated  gladiator  ;  two  pillars  of  porphyry,  on  which  are  the 
heads  of  Drufus  and  Nero ;  and  a  large  marble  table,  made, 
with  its  frame,  &c.  of  one  block.  In  the  apartments  was 
formerly  a  collection  of  fine  paintings  ;  but  few  of  them  are 
now  remaining.  The  other  curiofities  to  be  feen  here  are,  a 
large  table  of  oriental  granate,  and  another  dill  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  of  alahcßro  orientale  fiorito ,  or  oriental  flowered  alabaf¬ 
ter, 
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ter,  feveral  buds,  and  Homer’s  head  in  baffo-relievo9  with  a 
fine  piece  of  fculpture  in  marble  fupported  by  two  datues. 
Under  one  of  the  bajjo-rehevo* s  are  the  following  words  : 


Hoc  vet  us  Bacchi  &  Ariadna:  Monumentum ,  e  Palatii  Ne- 
roniani  ruderibus  eruturn ,  dono  dedit  Melchiori  Cardinal i  Fran- 
cifcus  Farnefius  Pamirs  &  Plac.  Dux.  A.  Jub.  MDCCXXV • 
Greece  manu  elaboration  inßaurabat  Petrus  Lejlachius  Parifmus 
Rpmcs. 

4  This  ancient  monument  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  dug 
4  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nero’s  palace,  was  prefented  to  cardi- 
4  nal  Melchior,  by  Francis  Farnefe,  dulce  of  Parma  and 
4  Placentia,  in  the  Jubilee  year  1725.  It  was  originally  the 
4  work  of  a  Grecian  artift  ;  but  repaired  at  Rome  by  Peter 
4  Ledache,  a  native  of  Paris.’ 


Over  this  piece  is  a  fine  painting,  reprefenting  Diana 
crowning  a  lleeping  Endymion  with  a  garland  of  flowers. 

Another  baJJ'o-relievo  on  an  antique  monument  reprefents  the 
Bacchanalia,  but  without  any  infcription. 

The  Barberini  palace  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Vatican,  Four  thou: 
and  contains  four  thoufand  rooms  or  apartments.  The  two  f"and  rooms 
main  ftair-cafes  are  extremely  grand  ;  and  on  one  of  them  is  I^ir" 
a  very  large  antique  lion,  which  is  much  admired  for  the  ]acc^ 
excellency  of  the  workmanfhip.  It  was  dug  up  in  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Urban  VIII.  among  the  ruins  of  Pitiiius  Libo’s 
maufoleum,  near  Tivoli.  The  great  hall  is  very  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  the  cieling  painted  in  frefco  by  Pietro  di  Cortona, 
reprefenting  the  tranfactions  of  Urban  the  eighth’s  pontificate 
by  a  variety  of  fymbolical  figures.  In  the  firfl  or  anti-cham¬ 
ber  Hand  the  datues  of  Domitian,  Ceres,  the  emprefs  Plo- 
tina  wife  of  Trajan,  Venus,  and  an  Amazon,  all  of  marble  j 
together  with  a  very  remarkable  datue  of  the  conful  Brutus 
holding  the  head  of  his  foil,  whom  he  had  fentenced  to  die,  in 
his  hand.  Here  are  alfo  four  pillars  of  black  marble,  and  one 
of  verde  antico ,  the  heads  of  Papirius  and  Pallas  ;  and  feveral 
pieces  of  painting  by  Pietro  di  Cartona,  Sacchi,  and  Camaffei 
da  Bevagna.  In  the  fecond  chamber  are  three  of  the  larged 
pictures  in  Rome,  viz.  a  bacchanalian  fead,  another  of  the 
gods,  bv  Romanelli,  and  the  battle  betwixt  Conflantine  the 
Great  and  Maxentius,  copied  by  Carlo  Napolitano  from  the 
original  of  Giulio  Romano  in  the  Vatican.  Here  are  like- 
wile  two  pictures  by  Guercino,  two  buds  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
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a  very  fine  head  of  Jupiter,  and  a  fleeping  fatyr,  a  modern 
piece,  attributed  by  fome  to  Bernini.  The  audience-room 
is  ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  ancient  vafes,  the  buffs 
of  Antigonus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  the  lafl  exceedingly 
admired  ;  the  head  of  Tullia  wife  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
and  of  Septimius  Severus  in  bronze.  In  the  apartment  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  this  are  feveral  good  pidlures,  and  the  heads  ofDecius 
and  V alerian.  There  were  formerly  to  be  feen  in  this  palace 
an  exquifite  Madonna  by  Titian,  and  a  very  ancient  ffatue  of 
Diana  of  Ephefus ;  but  they  have  been  both  given  away,  the 
latter  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

In  the  fummer  apartments,  which  face  the  eaff,  are  the 
following  pidfures  :  St.  Sebaflian  by  Lanfranco,  a  facrifice  by 
Pietro  di  Cortona,  Lot  with  his  two  daughters  by  Andrea 
Sacchi,  and  two  of  the  apoffles  by  Carlo  Maratti ;  a  portrait 
in  miniature  of  the  heroic  John  Sobiefiky  III.  king  of  Poland, 
and  his  queen,  and  the  marble  buffs  of  Domitian  and  Mam- 
mrea.  The  furniture  of  the  cardinal’s  bed-chamber  is  all  of 
blue  damafk  ;  it  is  alfo  adorned  with  hifforical  pieces  out  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teffament,  by  Giulio  Romano. 

In  the  next  apartment  are,  a  beautiful  piece  of  painting, 
reprefenting  Noah  in  the  vine-yard,  by  Sacchi,  and  Herodias 
by  T  itian.  Here  are  alfo  two  very  rare  pieces,  viz.  a  head 
of  Julius  C ae far  in  brown  Egyptian  marble,  and  of  Scipio 
Africanus  in  giailo  antico,  a  porphyry  buffo  of  Urban  VIII. 
defigned  by  Bernini,  and  thole  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lu¬ 
cius  Verus.  Here  is  alfo  a  curious  clock  fixed  on  a  crucifix 
and  enriched  with  jewels  and  enamel  ;  and  a  fountain,  with 
a  bafon  of  bronze,  reprefenting  Venus  drawn  by  four  dol¬ 
phins,  which  are  of  the  fame  metal.  Againff  the  wall  ffand 
the  buffs  of  Scipio  Africanus,  Nero,  Maximin,  Caligula, 
Alexander  Severus,  &c.  the  ffatue  of  a  huntrefs,  and  the 
pidfure  of  cardinal  Antonio  by  Carlo  Maratti.  Several  cu- 
riofities  in  agate,  amber,  bezoar,  with  cameo's  and  intaglio's 
are  alfo  kept  here  in  two  clofets  with  glafs  doors.  In  the 
anti-chamber  of  the  prince  of  Paleffrina,  brother  to  the  car¬ 
dinal,  are  feveral  fine  pieces  of  painting  by  Sacchi,  Roma- 
nelli,  Calabrefe,  Pietro  di  Cartona,  and  other  celebrated 
mailers.  The  audience-chamber  is  hung  with  fine  tapeffry, 
and  adorned  with  a  bronze  equeffrian  ffatue  of  Carlo  Barbe- 
rini,  done  from  a  model  by  Bernini.  In  the  late  princefs’s 
apartment  are,  Jofeph  flying  from  the  feducements  of  Poti- 
►  phar’s  wife,  by  a  dilciple  of  Titian,  St.  Jerorn  by  Giordano, 

the  rape  of  the  Sabines  by  Baflano,  Urban  VIII.  by  Sacchi, 
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James  II.  king  of  England  and  his  queen  Maria  Eleonora  of 
the  houfe  of  Modena,  who  was  related  to  the  JBarberini  fa¬ 
mily,  by  Carlo  Maratti.  'Ehe  tapeftry  here  exhibiting  the 
hi ftory  of  Conftantine  the  Great  is  extremely  beautiful.  In 
a  hall  on  the  ground  floor  is  another  fountain  which  is  alfo 
adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  Antinoiis  and  ASfculapius,  and 
fine  pillars  of  granate.  In  the  next  apartment  is  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  pictures  in  the  whole  collection,  viz.  Ti¬ 
tian’s  naked  Venus  in  a  reclining  pofture.  Here  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  picture  of  that  goddefs  by  Paolo  Veronefe  ;  a  woman 
playing  on  the  lyre  by  Lanfranco  ;  and  the  picture  of  Ra¬ 
phael’s  miftrefs  by  that  artift.  Though  this  lady  be  none  of 
the  moft  beautiful,  Giulio  Romano  has  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  copy  the  piece.  In  this  apartment  are  alfo  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pictures  :  Lucretia  and  Tarquinius  by  Romanelli,  St. 
Andrew  d’  Avellino  by  Guido  Rheni,  St.  John  with  a  child 
by  Carlo  Maratti,  a  lady  playing  on  the  lute  by  Caravaggio, 
two  (harpers  cheating  a  young  fellow  of  his  money  at  cards, 
by  the  fame  hand,  who  has  finely  expreffed  the  flynefs  of  the 
two  former,  and  the  unfufpeCting  fimplicity  of  the  latter  ;  the 
beheading  of  John  the  Baptift  by  Calabrefe,  Mary  Magda¬ 
len  and  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian  by  Caroccio,  the  baptifm  of 
Chrift  by  Sacchi,  St.  Rofalia  by  Carlo  Maratti,  queen  Either 
by  Guefcino,  feveral  fmall  heads  by  Parmigiano,  a  Pieta  by 
Barocci,  St.  Gregory  by  Guido  Rheni,  and  feveral  portraits 
bv  Gaetano.  In  the  middle  of  this  faloon  is  a  fine  water- 
work  ;  and  it  is  alfo  adorned  with  the  buffs  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  Hannibal,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Adrian  ;  and  a  table  of 
black  marble  inlaid  with  pearl.  In  the  lower  apartments 
(where  the  difpofition  of  the  pictures,  &c.  is  often  altered) 
are  the  ftatues  ofSilenus,  Bacchus,  a  Satyr,  Venus  and  Cu¬ 
pid,  Diana  of  Ephefus,  Diogenes,  Latona,  Apollo  and  Di¬ 
ana,  (the  laft  by  Bernini)  a  gladiator,  Seneca,  a  head  of 
Vitellius,  two  excellent  buffo’s  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Adiian,  a  double-tailed  Syren  of  brafs,  the  fine  drapery  of  a 
marble  flatue  which  wants  a  head,  and  a  Carita  by  Bernini. 
The  moft  remarkable  pictures  here,  are,  the  celebrated  Mary 
Magdalen,  of  Guido  Rheni,  the  woman  of  Samaria  by  Ca- 
racci,  our  Saviour  by  Lanfranco,  the  hiftory  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham  by  Caravaggio,  the  Virgin  Mary  by  that  univerfal 
genius  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  another  by  Pouffin,  St. 
Carlo  by  Procaccino  ;  the  appearance  of  Chrilt,  difguifed  as 
a  gardener,  by  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  laftly,  Germanicus  on 
jais  death  bed,  recommending  his  wife  and  children  to  his 

friends, 
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friends,  in  order  the  more  forcibly  to  animate  them  to  revenge 
his  death  * *•.  This  piece  was  painted  by  Nie.  Pouffin,  who 
acquired  great  reputation  by  it ;  but  now  the  colours  are 
extremely  faded.  The  great  duke  of  Tufcany  is  faid  to  have 
once  offered  fifteen  thoufand  fendi  or  crowns  for  it.  Agrip¬ 
pina,  Germanicus’s  wife,  is  represented  in  this  piece  in  a  de- 
jedfed  melancholy  attitude,  and  holding  her  hand  before  her 
face,  like  the  Agamemnon  of  Thimantes,  who  had  call  a 
veil  over  that  prince’s  face  at  the  facrifice  of  his  daughter  ; 
for  the  artifl  difpaired  of  expreffing  the  father’s  anguifh  on 
fuch  an  occafion.  Here  is  a  head  of  Urban  VIII.  excellent¬ 
ly  done  in  mofaic  by  CammafTei  da  Bevagna ;  and  near  a 
Madonna,  painted  by  Pietro  Perugino  on  the  folds  of  the 
door,  is  this  infeription  : 

Solve ,  Diva  Parens  !  hominmn  ccelique  redemtrix , 

Salve ,  o  preefidium ,  portus  &  aura  virüm. 

c  Hail,  divine  parent,  redeemer  of  heaven  and  earth,’  &c. 

The  portrait  of  Perugino  in  this  apartment  is  by  Raphael, 
who  returned  him  the  compliment  in  the  fame  manner. 

*  The  fubje£l  of  this  piece  is  taken  from  Tacitus's  account  in  Annal.  II, 
GermanicuSj  who  was  poifoned  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  recommends  his 
caule  to  the  refentment  of  his  friends  in  thefe  words  :  Vitidicabitis  cvosi 
Ji  me  potius  quam  fortunam  mearn  fo-vebatis.  Oßendite  populo  Ro¬ 
mano  Di-ui  Augußi  neptem ,  eandemque  conjugem  me  am  :  numerate  fex  li- 
beros.  Mifericordia  cum  accufantibus  erit :  fingentibafque  fceleßa  mandata 
out  non  credent  homines ,  aut  non  ignofeent.  c  If  you  love  me  rather  than 

*•  my  fortune,  you  will  revenge  my  death.  Place  before  the  eyes  of  the 
‘  Roman  people,  my  unhappy  wife,  the  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus  ; 

*  ihew  them  my  lijt  children.  This  will  move  compaflion  in  behalf  of  the 
i  profecutors;  whereas  the  acculed,  ihould  they  plead  their  execrable 

*  orders  for  what  they  have  done,  will  either  meet  with  no  credit,  or  at 
‘  leaft  no  favour.’  The  hero  expired  with  ferenity,  when  his  friends  ex- 
prefled  their  readinefs  to  accomplilh  his  defire ;  Jura-vere  amici ,  dextram 
morientis  conti  rent  es,  f pint  urn  antequhn  ultioncm  amißuros.  ‘  His  friends,’ 
continues  the  hiitorian,  ‘  taking  him  by  the  right  hand,  unanimoully 
c  fwore,  that  they  would  revenge  him,  or  periflt  in  the  attempt.’  This 
noble  youth  derived  the  name  of  Germanicus  from  his  father  Drufus,  for 
the  firname  of  Germanicus  was  conferred  on  Drufus  and  his  fons.  What 
concern  the  people  of  Syria,  where  he  died,  exprefled,  may  be  learned 
from  Suetonius  in  Calig.  c.  3.  Quo  defundlus  eß  die  lapidata  funt  templay 
fubverfee  Denn  ar lares  a  quibußlam  familiäres  in  publicum  abjehli,  par¬ 
tus  conjugum  expofiti.  1  The  day  on  which  he  died  the  temples  were 
‘  ftoned,  the  altars  of  the  gods  demolilhed,  the  lares  or  houfliold  gods 
‘  were  by  fome  thrown  into  the  itreets,  and  their  new-born  infants  ex- 
‘  poled.’ 
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Titian  has  here  painted  himfelf  and  his  wife,  and  likewife 
|  the  head  of  his  miftrefs,  Here  is  alfo  a  very  large  picture  by 
Tempefta,  of  the  mafquerade  with  which  the  Barberini  fa- 
!  mily  entertained  qdeen  Chrjftina,  upon  her  arrival  at  Rome  ; 
which,  with  the  comedy,  &c.  is  faid  to  have  coft  eighty 
thou  fand  feudi ,  or  crowns.  Another  capital  piece  here  re- 
prefenting  Urban  VIII,  appointing  his  nephew  Taddeo  Bar¬ 
berini  governor  of  Rome,  The  fubjedt  of  a  third  is  the  ju¬ 
bilee  kept  by  the  Jefuits  in  1638,  being  the  hundredth  anni- 
verfary  lince  the  inftitution  of  their  order. 

In  the  other  wing  of  the  ground  floor  are  ten  rooms,  full 
of  rare  and  curious  pieces.  In  the  firft  are,  a  fmall  antique 
groupe  of  the  three  Graces  in  marble,  the  heads  of  king 
Ptolemy,  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Cicero  ;  the  model  of  the 
Caflrum  Doloris  eredted  by  the  Barberini  family  in  honour 
of  James  II.  king  of  England  ;  St.  Veronica  by  Calabrefe  ; 
feveral  landfcapes  by  Brughel,  a  Fleming  ;  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  infant  Jefus  and  John  the  Baptift  by  Raphael.  In 
the  fecond  apartment  are,  a  child  afleep  by  Guido,  done  a 
baßollo ,  or  in  crayons  ;  a  Cyclops  in  frefco  by  Annibal  Ca- 
racci  ;  St.  Luke  by  Vouet ;  St.  Martina  by  Pietro  di  Carto- 
na  ;  the  rape  of  Europa,  in  mofaic,  found  in  an  ancient  tem¬ 
ple  of  Fortune  at  Prenefte,  now  called  Paleftrina  ;  two  mar¬ 
ble  bufto’s  of  cardinal  Antonio  and  D.  Taddeo,  both  by 
Bernini.  Here  is  fhewn  a  plaifter  buffo  of  Urban  VIII.  Bufto  made 
which  exhibits  a  good  likenefs  of  him,  though  made  by  a  ff  m 
blind  man.  The  name  of  this  artift  was  Giovanni  Gambado, 
he  was  a  native  of  Volterra,  and  loft  his  light  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  third  apartment  is  the  ftatue  of  Severus  Septimus,  in 
bronze,  a  piece  highly  efteemed,  and  bigger  than  the  life. 

Near  it  is  that  of  Narciflus  in  marble,  which  is  alfo  exceed- 
jngly  admired  ;  and  farther  on  is  a  gladiator,  with  the  bufts 
of  the  countefs  Matilda,  and  of  Cola  or  Nicolas  Gabrini  di 
Rienzo,  who,  in  the  year  1344,  in  the  time  of  Clement  VI. 
was  tribune  of  the  Roman  people,  and  after  a  life  of  difli- 
mulation  and  ambition,  came  at  laft  to  an  inglorious  end, 
both  of  marble  *.  Here  are  alfo  the  marble  ftatues  of  Atlas, 
Philomena,  and  Lucretia ;  feveral  dii  termini ,  Nero’s  head 
in  bronze,  See.  The  pidfures  in  this  apartment  are  St.  Si- 

*  The  Life  of  this  petty  tyrant  by  father  du  Cerceau  was  publiflied  in 
the  year  17  34,  and  was  lately  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  pubiifhed  in 
the  year  1755. 
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mon  and  St.  Jude  by  Ciampeli,  a  dead  Chriff  by  Fred.  Ba^ 
rozzi,  and  a  crucifixion  by  Lanfranco. 

In  the  fourth  apartment  are  to  be  feen  a  large  cryffal  look- 
ing-srlafs,  and  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work ;  fine 
marble  ffatues  of  Venus,  Diana,  Bacchus,  and  of  Poppaea 
Sabina;  St.  Francis  painted  by  Sacchi,  St.  Stephen  by  Ca- 
racci,  St.  Jerom  by  Guercino,  and  fome  fine  earthen  veffels 
faid  to  have  been  painted  by  Raphael. 

In  the  next  apartment  are  the  ffatues  of  Tiberius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  thofe  of  the  goddefs  Panthea,  with  a 
fiftrum  in  her  hand  ;  and  Harpocrates  or  the  god  of  Silence. 
Among  other  pictures  here  are  Jacob  wreffling  with  the  an¬ 
gel  by  Vouet,  St.  Sebaflian  by  Albani,  Chriff  among  the 
doctors  in  the  temple  by  Albert  Durer,  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  infant  Jefus  by  Parmigianino. 

In  the  fixth  apartment  ffand  the  ffatues  of  Agrippina,  Ju¬ 
lia  Auguftus’s  daughter,  and  MefTalina ;  one  of  the  Mules, 
Apollo,  Diana  of  Ephefus,  the  goddefs  of  Health,  Silenus, 
&c.  Here  are  alfo  fhewn  a  very  large  head,  faid  to  be  an 
oracle,  which  in  reality  is  only  a  perform  or  mafque,  ufed  an¬ 
ciently  on  the  ffage,  a  buffo  of  Hercules,  a  Taurobolium,  a 
head  of  Caracalla,  &c.  alfo  feveral  pictures,  as  a  facrifice  to 
Diana  by  Pietro  di  Cortona,  fome  of  the  apoffles  by  Carlo 
Maratti,  a  dead  ChriPc  by  Brandi,  the  portrait  of  Raphael, 
the  Farnefian  Clelia  by  Gaetano,  <$cc. 

The  feventh  apartment  exhibits  a  fmall  ffatue  of  Seneca, 
three  Egyptian  idols  of  dark  brown  granate  and  touch-ffone, 
the  goddefs  of  Plenty  in  bronze,  four  Bacchanalians  painted 
by  Titian,  a  very  celebrated  pidture  of  Judith  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  feveral  portraits  of  learned  men  found  in  the 
gallery  of  the  duke  of  Urbino  at  the  incorporation  of  this 
dukedom  with  the  ecclefiaffical  Rate  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 

In  the  next  apartment  are,  the  portrait  of  Andrea  Sacchi, 
a  curious  marble  ffatue  of  Seneca,  and  a  fleeping  Faunus,  an 
antique  found  among  the  ancient  fepulchres  at  St.  Angelo, 
and  elfeemed  one  of  the  greateff  curiofities  in  Rome,  Here 
is  alfo  an  admirable  Adonis  wounded  by  the  wild  boar,  of  ala- 
bafter,  by  Mazzoli,  a  Sienefe,  who  fpent  almolf  one  and  thirty 
years  about  this  piece,  which  is  valued  at  five  or  f;x  thoufand 
fcudi .  It  was  intended  as  a  prefent  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
when  he  was  expended  at  Rome.  However,  cardinal  Barbe- 
rini  agreed,  for  this  excellent  piece,  to  allow  the  artiff  a  pen- 
fion  of  five  and  twenty  fcudi  per  month,  with  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity 
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tity  of  corn  and  wine,  which  was  punctually  paid  during  Maz- 
zoli’s  life,  who  died  about  eight  years  after. 

In  the  ninth  apartment  Hands  a  large  ancient  monument  of 
granate,  a  large  flab  of  the  fame  marble,  without  the  leaft 
flaw,  of  one  Angle  piece  ;  and  a  very  pretty  groupe  of  three 
children  afleep.  Farther  on  is  an  antique  bajj'o -relievo,  and 
feveral  drawings  by  Sacchi,  Ronranelli,  Pietro  di  Cortona 
and  Domenichino.  Laflly,  in  the  tenth  apartment  are,  a 
piece  of  painting  in  frefco  of  the  triumph  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  was  dug  up  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  palace  ;  a 
Venus  alfo  found  there  and  repaired  by  Carlo  Maratti  ;  a 
bajj'o-relievo  belonging  to  an  ancient  lepulchre,  and  fome 
other  pieces  of  fculpture.  Out  of  the  fecond  ftory  of  the 
palace,  a  curious  little  bridge,  deflgned  by  Bernini,  leads  into 
the  garden.  The  library  is  in  the  upper  flory,  and  confifts 
of  a  large  hall,  a  gallery,  and  five  or  fix  other  rooms.  The 
catalogue,  with  the  title  of  every  book  in  this  colle&ion  at 
Jarge  was  printed  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  the  year  1681. 

The  printed  books  are  in  number  about  fixty  thoufand,  but 
it  wants  a  great  many  valuable  modern  books.  Among  thofe 
of  the  ancients  I  faw  the  pompous  folio  edition  of  Pliny’s  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory,  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1472.  The  ma- 
nufcripts,  exclufive  of  the  Greek  ones,  collected  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  care  by  Leo  Allarius,  take  up  one  apartment,  where 
they  are  locked  up  in  book-cafes.  The  keeper  of  this  library 
has  a  perpetual  permiflion  from  the  pope  for  reading,  fine  fcan- 
dalo ,  all  prohibited  books. 

Near  this  apartment  is  a  cabinet  of  natural  curiofities,  ca-  Cabinet  of 
meo’s,  intaglio’s,  medals,  and  other  antiquities.  Among  valuable  cu 
the  fmall  Aatues  is  a  very  beautiful  one  of  Bacchus  in  marble.  no  J  ie ’* 
Here  is  alfo  an  urn  of  agate,  adorned  with  figures,  which  is 
faid  to  be  that  of  Alexander  Severus  ;  it  is  about  ten  inches 
high  and  fix  in  its  largefl:  diameter  ;  the  emboffed  figures  are 
of  a  pure  white,  but  the  ground  is  dark,  though  of  the  fame 
piece  of  agate  ;  fo  that  the  molt  curious  part  of  this  urn  is  the 
work  of  nature. 

A  fuller  account  of  this  palace  may  be  feen  in  a  book  print¬ 
ed  at  Rome,  1642,  entitled  JEdes  Barbernicv  ad  Quirinalem 
a  Co?nite  Hi  crony  mo  Tetio  defcripta ,  &  a  variis  opt  ion  is  artifi- 
cibus  in  ces  fculptes ;  but  the  palpable  flattery  and  exaggerated 
defcriptions  in  that  treatife  dilgufl:  a  judicious  reader. 

Before  this  palace  lies  a  broken  obelifk,  adorned  with  E-  Fragment* 
gvptian  hieroglyphics,  which  was  dug  up  near  the  Porta  Mag-  ^an  uc*  ~ 
giore,  formerly  called  Porta  Nevia  in  Heiiogabulus’s  Circus, 
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or,  according  to  others,  in  that  of  Caracalla.  When  the 
mean  houfes  now  {landing  about  this  fuperb  palace,  are  pulled 
down,  this  obelifk  is  to  be  fet  up  in  the  great  area. 

In  the  palace  of  Borghefe  are  feventeen  hundred  original 
pidlures,  which  are  reckoned  worth  feveral  millions  of  mo¬ 
ney.  This  edifice  was  built  in  the  time  of  Paul  V.  by  Mar¬ 
tino  Longi  and  Flaminio  Bonzio,  two  very  eminent  archi¬ 
tects  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  it  may  properly 
be  faid  to  confifl  of  three  divifions. 

The  pillars  at  the  doors  and  in  the  colonade  within  the 
court,  are  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  in  number,  and  all  of 
oriental  granate.  Piere  are  alfo  the  ftatues  of  Julea  Pia, 
Fauflina,  Sabina,  an  Amazon,  &c.  with  fome  curious  water 
works.  On  the  ground  floor,  where  the  family  refide  in  the 
fummer,  are  twelve  rooms  full  of  the  moil  valuable  paintings, 
and  other  curioiities ;  but  I  (hall  only  mention  the  moil  re¬ 
markable.  In  the  firfl  chamber  are  feen  two  oval  pictures  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Raphael  ;  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  the  child  Jefus  treading  upon  a  ferpent,  by  Ca¬ 
ravaggio  ;  Tneas  carrying  his  father  Anchifei  by  Baracci, 
and  a  landfcape  by  Brughel. 

In  the  fecond  apartment  are  a  capital  hunting-piece  and 
Diana’s  bath  by  Domenichino,  a  beautiful  piece  reprefenting 
St.  Cecillia,  with  the  angel  hovering  over  her  head,  and  dif- 
fufing  through  the  whole  piece  that  pleafing  light  in  which 
Corregio  exceeds  all  other  painters.  Here  is  alfo  a  beautiful 
porphyry  table,  with  a  ciftern  of  the  fame  ftone,  valued  at 
thirty  thoufand  J'cudi  or  crowns. 

In  the  third  apartment  are  the  ttory  of  Ulyfles  and  Pole- 
phemus  by  Lanfranchi,  St.  Catherine  by  Raphael,  Cefar 
Borgia  and  Machiavel  by  the  fame  mailer,  though  fome  are 
inclined  rather  to  think  them  Titian’s,  who  has  painted  here 
the  ftory  of  the  adultrefs  in  the  gofpel.  The  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  David  overcoming  Goliah  are  by  Caravaggio,  and  our 
Saviour  fainting  and  two  angels  with  lighted  flambeaus  by 
Taddeo  Zuccaro.  Here  is  alfo  a  table  of  oriental  jafper  worth 
twelve  thoufand  j'cudi. 

The  fourth  apartment  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of 
Bramanta  Lazari  by  Titian,  of  Michael  Angelo  by  himfelf, 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  by  Titian,  and  his  own  picture  by 
himfelf.  Here  is  alfo  the  fcourging  of  Chrift,  and  the  four 
feafons  by  Albani,  the  portrait  of  Raphael  by  Giulio  Roma¬ 
no,  and  a  crucifixion  copied  from  a  man  whom  Michael 
Angelo  is  faid  to  have  fattened  to  a  crofs,  and  afterwards  to 
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have  beaten  on  the  head  till  he  died.  This  is  pretended  to 
be  the  original  piece,  though  the  Carthufians  at  Naples 
affirm  this  to  be  only  a  copy  of  theirs  ;  but  the  one  may  be 
as  good  an  original  as  the  other.  This  is  fomething  fmaller 
than  that  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  ;  and  after  all  it  has  nothing 
in  it  very  extraordinary:  the  countenance  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  John,  and  even  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs, 
have  little  expreffion  in  them ;  and  Chrift’s  head,  contrary  to 
all  probability,  is  quite  ere£t  as  he  expires. 

The  fifth  apartment,  which  is  the  audience-room,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  magnificent,  being  adorned  with  a  filver  fountain 
five  pabni  high  ;  two  tables  of  oriental  alabafter  ;  the  portrait 
of  Martin  Luther  by  Titian,  with  the  three  graces  and  a 
fchool-mafter,  reckoned  two  of  the  beft  pieces  which  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  mafter  ever  painted  ;  Mary  Magdalen  by  Annibal 
Caracci,  a  capital  piece  of  his  whole  family  by  Pordenone, 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  Raphael,  divine  and  carnal  love  by  Ti¬ 
tian,  &c. 

The  fixth  room,  which  is  the  prince’s  bed-chamber,  is 
ornamented  with  feveral  naked  Venus’s  and  other  nudities. 
Among  thefe,  Leda  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pfyche  and  two 
Venus’s  by  Titian,  Adam  and  Eve  by  Belino,  and  a  groupe 
of  beautiful  women  by  Lavinia  Fontana,  are  the  moft  valua¬ 
ble.  This  room  opens  into  a  fine  gallery,  on  each  fide  of 
which  are  two  alabafter  fountains.  The  frifes  and  feftoons 
on  the  wall  are  by  Cyro  Ferri,  and  the  flowers  and  foliages, 
with  the  children  playing  among  them  on  the  eight  large  pier 
glafles  are  by  Giovanni  Stanchi ;  here  are  alfo  fixteen  antique 
porphyry  heads,  reprefenting  the  twelve  Celars,  and  the  con- 
fuls  Marcellus,  Flamius,  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Caius  Ma¬ 
rius. 

In  the  next  apartment  are  to  be  feen  eight  defigns  by  Ra¬ 
phael  and  Giulio  Romano,  valued  at  twelve  thoufand  fcudi ; 
a  view  of  the  Villa  Borghefe  by  the  chevalier  Francele,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  Tempefta;  the  battle  againft  the 
Veii  and  the  Fidenates  by  Giofeppe  d’  Arpino  ;  St.  Peter  by 
Caracci;  fome  fmall  pieces  by  Aleflandro  Veronele;  the 
adoration  of  the  wife  men  from  the  eaft  in  mofaic ;  and  in 
the  fame  kind  of  work  the  intended  facrifice  of  Ifaac,  and 
Orpheus  with  the  beafts  attentive  to  the  harmony  of  his  lyre. 
This  piece  is  by  Provenzale,  and  is  three  fpans  broad,  and 
fomething  above  two  in  height.  Some  of  the  gems  are  not 
thicker  than  a  lecond-fize  needle,  and  the  colours  are  very 
lively.  Here  is  alfo  the  Virgin  Mary  done  in  the  fame  deli- 
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cate  manner ;  but  even  both  thefe  are  furpafled  by  a  mofalc 
bufto  of  Paul  V.  which  is  about  three  fpans  high,  in  which 
are  faid  to  be  a  million  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  ftuds  or 
pieces  of  precious  Hones.  This  may  poffibly  be  true  ;  but 
be  it  as  it  will,  it  is  an  exquifite  piece,  and  I  queftion  whether 
it  can  be  exceeded.  In  this  room  are  alfo  fome  pidtures  in 
Florentine  work  ;  Adam  and  Eve  painted  on  oriental  jafper ; 
and  a  very  old  but  indifferent  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
brought  out  of  Greece.  This  chamber  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  fineft  in  the  whole  palace. 

Next  to  this  is  an  odfangular  faloon,  with  a  table  of  quince- 
coloured  marble  in  the  center,  round  which  fifteen  perfons 
may  fit.  The  landfcapes  on  the  deling  are  by  Giov.  Fran- 
cefco  Bolognefe.  Ehe  balcony  affords  a  fine  profpecf  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Strada  di  Ripetta. 

The  tenth  room  is  the  princefs’s  fummer  apartment,  and 
is  ornamented  with  fome  landfcapes  by  Paul  Bruhl,  a  cruci¬ 
fixion  by  Giulio  Romano,  a  Bacchanalian  by  Guido  Rheni, 
valued  at  five  thoufand  fcudi ,  the  Virgin  Mary  by  del  Sarto, 
St.  Sebaftian  by  Ruftichino,  &c. 

In  the  eleventh,  which  is  the  princefs’s  audience-room,  are 
two  alabafter  fountains  and  two  vafes  ;  the  Prodigal  Son 
painted  by  Titian ;  St.  Anthonio  di  Padua  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nefe ;  two  portraits  by  Albert  Durer  ;  Titian,  with  his  fer- 
vant,  whom  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  a  death’s  head  by  that 
artift.  This  apartment  looks  into  a  fmall  garden,  but  moft 
elegantly  laid  out.  In  the  twelfth  room  are  to  be  feen  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jefus  and  John  the  Baptifi  by 
Raphael,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  befit  pieces  ;  another 
excellent  picture  of  John  the  Baptifi:  by  Bronzino,  the  fiory 
of  Sampfon  bringing  honey  to  his  miftrefs  by  Guercino, 
Judith  by  Lavinia  Fontana,  and  a  very  valuable  table  of 
oriental  jafper. 

The  fecond  fiory,  or  the  mezzanine ,  is  the  winter  apart¬ 
ment,  and  is  adorned  with  fome  good  pidlures  by  Tempefta, 
Pietro  di  Cortona,  Philippo  Lauri,  Manciola  Fiamingo, 
Gafpar  Poufiin,  &c. 

In  the  apartments  of  the  third  fiory  are  the  hiftory  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and 
other  pieces,  all  painted  by  Piazzo,  a  Capuchin  monk  ;  a 
cabinet  of  ebony  fet  with  precious  ftones,  and  feveral  pieces 
of  fcriptural  hiftory  on  gold  plates,  valued  at  fixty  thoufand 
Tapeftry.  Jcudu  One  of  the  fets  of  hangings  in  this  place  was  done 
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from  the  drawings  of  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  is  reckoned  to  be 
worth  forty  thoufand  Jcudi  or  crowns. 

As  this  palace  exceeds  any  other  in  Rome  for  paintings, 

& c.  it  is  very  furprifmg  to  fee  fo  much  mean  furniture,  espe¬ 
cially  the  chairs  and  feats,  amidH  fo  much  fplendor  and  mag¬ 
nificence. 

The  palace  of  prince  Odefchalchi,  duke  of  Bracciano,  was,  The  Odef- 
fome  time  ago,  for  paintings  and  Hatues,  one  of  the  moH  re- 
markable  in  Rome  ;  but  now  the  front  of  it,  by  Bernini,  is 
the  only  thing  worth  obferving.  Some  of  the  curiofities  have 
been  fold,  others  prefented  to  the  emperor  and  the  nephews 
of  pope  Clement,  who  was  of  the  Albani  family.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  procure  the  pope’s  difpenfation,  which  the 
duke  di  Bracciano  Hood  in  need  of  on  account  of  his  fecond 
hafty  marriage  with  a  fifter  of  his  firflladys  who  was  of  the 
houle  of  Borghefe.  The  fineH  pieces  by  Corregio  and  Paolo 
Veronefe,  as  likewife  all  that  belonged  to  queen  ChriHina’s 
collection,  were  fold  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France. 

This  palace  was  formerly  called  Palazzo  Chigi  a  Santi  Apo¬ 
llo!  i,  and  faces  that  of  Colonna ;  however,  if  any  of  its  for¬ 
mer  curiofities  be  Hill  remaining,  they  are  never  fhewn. 

The  Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  the  refidence  of  cardinal 
Ottoboni,  as  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  has  alfo  ceiiaria* 
fuffered  many  difadvantageous  alterations.  The  fervants  fay, 
that  the  fineH  pieces  of  fculpture,  &c.  have  been  Holen  ;  but 
heavy  marble  Hatues  are  not  fo  eafily  conveyed  away.  The 
real  caufe  of  this  is  the  cardinal’s  profufe  manner  of  living, 
who,  to  fupply  his  extravagances,  difpofes  of  one  piece  after 
another.  In  the  court  are  two  large  Hatues  of  Agrippina 
and  Valeria  Mefialina.  In  the  great  hall,  or  the  court  of 
chancery,  is  the  life  of  Paul  III.  who  was  a  long  time  vice- 
chancellor,  painted  in  frefco  by  Vafari.  The  fecond  door 
confiHs  of  ten  rooms  magnificently  furnifiied,  and,  among 
other  pictures,  are  the  following,  viz.  a  Lord’s-fupper  by 
Giordano  ;  defigns  of  all  the  entertainments  given  by  cardi¬ 
nal  Ottoboni,  and  the  prints  of  all  the  cardinals  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance;  feveral  landfcapes  by  PouHin  ;  the  Maffacre  of 
the  Innocents,  and  our  Saviour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
both  by  Trevilani,  who  has  an  allowance  of  fifty  feudi 
a  month  from  the  cardinal,  on  condition  that  he  will  let  him 
have  the  firH  refufal  of  his  pieces  ;  Concha  has  alfo  thirty 
crowns  a  monjb  on  the  fame  terms.  Here  is  a  fine  pidlure 
by  the  latter,  of  the  three  wife  men  of  the  eafi  Handing  be¬ 
fore  Herod.  Near  the  cardinal’s  bed  is  an  anonymous  fe- 
Vol.  II.  A  a  male 
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male  faint,  with  whom  he  formerly  lived  in  a  very  fufpicioirs 
manner  ;  and  the  mod:  beautiful  faces  in  feveral  other  reli¬ 
gious  pieces  in  this  palace  are  faid  to  be  the  portraits  of  his 
midredes.  Even  the  cardinal’s  fervants  cannot  forbear  laugh¬ 
ing  at  naming  this  faint }  and,  fometimes*  they  jocularly 
tell  foreigners  in  what  dreet  this  or  that  beata ,  or  Hint,  is  dill 
to  be  feen  alive.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ottoboni 
palace  ;  many  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  fome  fe¬ 
male  faint,  which,  as  altar-pieces,  are  wordlipped  with  the 
mod  devout  veneration,  are  no  other  than  the  reprefentations 
of  the  midredes  either  of  the  painter,  or  of  the  donor,  who 
little  quedions  his  having  purchalcd  a  place  in  heaven  by  fuch 
a  codly  offering  to  the  church.  Similar  indances  alfo  are  to 
be  met  with  among  the  heathens,  as  may  be  feen  in  Cicero 
pro  Dorn .  c.  43.  Ottoboni  being  but  young  when  promoted 
to  the  purple,  and,  w  ith  his  great  wealth,  of  a  very  liberal 
difpofition  and  a  drong  propenfity  to  pleafure,  his  life  has 
been  fuch,  as  the  heretics  could  not  have  failed  to  have  made 
a  handle  of,  if  he  had  been  exalted  to  the  papal  dignity.  Few 
days  fmee  Marforio  afked  Pafquin  who  wrould  be  pope  ?  Paf- 
quin’s  anfwer  was,  c  He  that  has  the  mod  creatures.’  Mar¬ 
forio  then  replied:  c  Ottoboni  is  the  man  \  alluding  to  the 
many  natural  children  imputed  to  him.  In  one  of  the  upper 
apartments  of  this  palace  I  law  a  fine  table  of  grey  marble, 
which,  upon  being  druck,  rung  like  brafs.  On  the  altar' 
of  the  private  chapel  is  a  marble  datue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Here  is  alfo  a  chair  covered  with  vel¬ 
vet,  and  laced  with  gold,  faid  to  have  ferved  nine  popes.  It 
had  been  a  fixed  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Vatican,  till,  in  the 
lad  pope’s  time,  the  Beneventines,  who  were  for  making 
money  of  every  thing,  fold  it  for  a  trifle  ;  and  pafling  through 
feveral  hands,  at  lad  the  Jews  got  it  into  their  pofleflion, 
from  whom  Ottoboni  redeemed  it.  In  this  chapel  alfo  is  a 
datue  of  Alexander  VIII.  with  thefe  wrords  under  it, 

Vera  Alexandri  VIII.  P .  M.  effigies,  cum  annis  pofl  ejus  obi - 
turn  XV.  corpus  mirabiliter  incorrupium  in  novum  depofitum 
transferretur . 

c  A  true  effigy  of  pope  Alexander  the  eighth’s  body,  as 
c  found  uncorrupted,  fifteen  years  after  his  death.’ 

Here  is  a  valuable  library,  confidingnot  only  of  that  pope’s 
CQlledion,  but  likewife  of  fevea  thouiand  volumes,  pugchafed 

or 
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of  queen  Chriftina’s  heirs  (after  nineteen  hundred  of  the  ma- 
nuferipts  had  been  removed  into,  the  Vatican  library)  and 
three  thoufand  manuferipts  formerly  in  the  poiTeffion  of  car¬ 
dinal  Sirlet.  In  this  library  are  likewile  eighteen  manuferipts 
of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius  in  folio,  .viz.  his  Lexicon  in  fifteen  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  his  Effighie  cT  alcuni  Herd  cd  Heroine  iUvJtri ,  de 
Fih/ofiy  Oratoriy  Poetiy  Hßoriciy  Geografi  e  grandi  Capitaniy 
ed  Inventor  i  dell'  artcy  in  one  volume  3  his  treatife  de  lie  fa- 
onigtie  antiche  di  Roma  in  another  volume,  and  in  a  third, 
his  defeription  of  de*  Magßratu  ant.  di  Roma.  The  manU- 
lcript  of  the  Theodofian  code,  to  be  l'een  here,  appears  to  be 
about  eight  hundred  years  old,  and  ' Jornandes  de  rebus  Geticis 
feems  to  be  of  the  lame  date.  Here  are  alfo  fhewn  feveral 
packets  of  letters  from  queen  Chriftina  to  Salmalius,  written 
with  her  own  hand,  befides  other  manuferipts  of  that  prin- 
cefs,  making  in  all  eighteen  volumes  in  folio.  On  the  backs  MeffJof 
of  fome  of  thele  books  this  word  MAKEAftE,  is  written  in 
Greek  characters,  with  which  this  princefs  fufiiciently  puz¬ 
zled  the  learned,  when  fhe  made  it  the  legend  of  a  medal 
over  a  Phoenix  in  flames  :  For  every  one  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  as  a  Greek  word  3  whereas  it  is  purely  Swedifh, 
makelos  flgnifying  fine  pari  or  non-par  eil.  Thefe  medals  are 
now  extremely  fcarce,  the  Swedes  having  picked  them  up  as 
very  valuable  curiofities.  J  have  had  a  filver  one  of  a  fmaller 
die  a  long  time  in  my  pofieflion  ;  but  the  lineaments  of  the* 
face  do  not  feem  to  correlpond  with  other  medals  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  princefs.  At  laft  Hamerano,  the  pope’s  medalift,  pro¬ 
cured  me  one  of  thofe  pieces ;  which  is  larger,  and,  in  the 
face  and  drapery,  perfectly  refembles  the  other  medals  of 
queen  Chriftina  3  but  whether  it  be  of  the  right  ftamp,  which 
poflibly  was  not  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Hame¬ 
rano,  I  cannot  determine  *.  The  Phoenix  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  on  ancient  coins,  as  thofe  of  the  emperors  Caracal  la, 
Conftantine  the  younger,  Conftantius,  &c.  and  generally 

*  A  third  medal,  which  in.  largenefs  and  beauty  flirpaffed  the  two 
mentioned  here,  dated  in  1665,  is  mentioned  by  Kohler  in  his  Medaiic 
Entertainments,  pubiilhed  in  the  year  1733.  I11  the  wrar  between  Frede¬ 
ric  king  of  Denmark,  and  Frith  the  fourteenth  of  Sweden,  the  Swedes, 
as  we  are  told  in  Puffen dorf's  introduction,  fitted  out  a  fiag-fhip,  carry¬ 
ing  two  hundred,  or  according  to  Refen ius,  in  vita  Fred.  R.  one  hundred 
and  lixty-five  guns;  and,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  bulk  and  cqh- 
firuftion,  gave  it  the  name  of  Mackeloa ;  i.e.  the  Non-luch;  but  the 
Danes,  aftei  an  engagement  of  two  days,  took  it,  and  loon  after  it  blew 
up,  with  a  great  number  pf  the  viftocs  and  vanquidied,  who  weie  on 
board-, 
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indicates  a  happy  alteration  of  the  times.  In  a  medal  of  Ca- 
rinus  in  Angeloni,  and  on  fome  other  antiques,  and  gene¬ 
rally  in  modern  pieces,  it  is  the  emblem  of  eternity.  On  the 
funeral  medal  of  Charles  duke  of  Lorrain,  both  the  Phoenix 
and  the  legend,  Surget  noßris  cx  oflibus  ultor.  6  From  our 
remains  fhall  arife  an  avenger,’  allude  to  the  great  hopes  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  vivacity  and  genius  of  the  young  prince.  It 
feems  unqueftionable,  that  queen  Chriftina  had  in  her  eye 
the  poetical  fidlion,  that  there  is  never  more  than  one  Phoe¬ 
nix  exifting  at  the  fame  time.  And  though  her  abdication  of 
the  throne  was  rather  forced  than  voluntary,  as  fhe  might  well 
forefee,  that  her  condudl  and  way  of  living  would  foon  de¬ 
prive  her  of  it ;  yet  fhe  would  have  the  world  admire  it  as  a 
Hep  to  which  file  was  prompted  only  by  her  magnanimity. 
Two  medals,  which  I  had  from  Hamerailo,  are  a  plain  proof 
of  what  I  advance ;  on  one  of  them  is  the  queen’s  head  and 
title,  and  on  the  retferfe,  the  globe,  with  this  motto: 

NE.  ML  BISOGNA.  NE .  MI  BAST  A 

1680. 

c  I  want  it  not,  nor  would  it  fatisfy  me  ?* 

*  J  '  r  1 

On  the  other  is  the  head  of  this  princefs  ;  and  on  the  re¬ 
verie,  a  radiant  fun,  with  thefe  words  : 

NEC.  FA  L  SO.  NEC.  ALIEN  0 . 

i675. 

It  fhines  neither  with  falfe,  nor  borrow’d  luftreP 

When  queen  Chriftina  palled  through  Hamburg,  fhe  pre¬ 
ferred  Mr.  Luder  with  a  medal  Hruck  by  herfelf,  on  which 
was  the  crown  of  Sweden,  with  this  infcription  : 

*  *  / 

ET.  SINE.  TE. 
c  A  queen  even  without  thee.’ 

But  fome  years  after,  returning  that  way,  and  feeing  this 
piece  again,  Ihe  threw  it  upon  the  table,  not  without  fome 
palhonate  emotions. 

I  he  afcent  to  the  Capitol  is  on  the  weft  fide.  The  fteps 
are  low,  but  of  a  very  extraordinary  breadth  3  and,  at  the 

bottom 
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bottom  of  the  afccnt,  on  each  fide,  is  a  Sphinx  of  Egyptian 
marble,  ejecting  water.  Thefe  antique  pieces  were  dug  up 
near  the  church  »bf  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  where  a  temple  of 
Ms  and  Serapis  is  fuppofed  anciently  to  have  flood.  On  the 
left  is  a  porphyry  flatue,  refembling  Minerva,  and  thought 
to  reprefent  Rome ;  the  drapery  of  this  flatue  is  much  ad¬ 
mired.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  fleps  is  the  following  in- 
fcription : 

Innocentius  XII.  Pont.  Opt.  Max.  viam  hanc  ad  Capitolium , 
quam  tot  in  Ur  hem  merit  is  fbi  aperuerat ,  faciliorem  &  Populo 
aperuit.  Mirare  qui  tranfis ,  dole,  deeJJ'e  Capitoho  Pont. 

Statuam ,  ad  quam  ejus  Beneficia  jure  perducerent ,  niß  pro  Sta- 
tua  ipj'um  eß'et  Capitolium. 

c  Innocent  XII.  the  greatefl  and  befl  of  popes,  made  this 
e  eafy  afcent  to  the  capitol  (to  which  he  had  before  opened 
6  himfelf  a  way  by  his  munificence  to  the  city)  for  the  con- 
‘  veniency  of  the  public.  Well,  therefore,  may  the  fpebla- 

*  tor  wonder  and  lament,  that  Innocent,  whole  merit  may 

*  juftly  claim  that  honour,  has  no  flatue  ercdled  to  him  in 
f  the  capitol ;  unlefs  the  capitol  itfelf  may  be  looked  upon  as 
c  fucli.’  , 

F arther  towards  the  eafl  are  thefe  words  : 

« 

Innocentio  XII.  Pont.  Opt.  Max.  quod  emollito  clivay  viaque 
ßratä,  faciliorem  aditum  ad  Capitolium  aperuit ,  grati  animi 
monumentum 

S.  P.  R. 

Pofuit  Anno  MDCXCII. 

c  To  Innocent  XII.  who  rendered  this  fleep  acclivity  le£s 
c  difficult,  and  caufed  a  way  to  be  laid  for  the  more  eafiy  af- 
<  cent  to  the  capitol,  the  city  of  Rome,  in  acknowledgment 
c  of  fuch  munificence,  eredled  this  memorial,  1693.’ 

On  the  top  of  the  afcent  are  two  large  flatues  ofCaflor  and 
Pollux  on  horfeback,  facing  each  other ;  they  are  certainly 
antiques,  and  that  is  their  chief  excellency.  In  a  direct  line 
with  them,  on  each  fide,  are  an  ancient  trophy,  dug  up  not 
far  from  St.  Eufcbius’s  church.  The  prefent  infcription  on 
them  is  as  follows  : 

A  a  3  Sixti 
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' 

Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max. 

Autoritate  Prophaa  C.  Mari  I , 
VII.  Cos.  de  Teutonic  id  Cimbri Z 
Ex  colle  Exquilino ,  id  ruinofo 
Aqv.ce  olim  Alar  t  la  C aß  elk 
I?i  Capiiolium  tranflata , 

Er  edits  baßbus  illußri  loco , 

Statuen  da  cur  av  ere 
Paulus  ÄLmdtus  Zephyrus ,  *) 
liieren,  mus  Alorcr.us ,  ,  {Coß. 
Pcmpejus  CavalLnus ,  J 

Domirdcus  dc  Capite  ferreo  Prior 
An.  Salut,  MDXC. 


4  Tliefe  trophies  of  Caius  Marius,  taken  in  his  feventh 
c  confuifhip  from  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  were,  by  order 
4  of  his  holinefs  pope  Sixtus  V.  removed  from  an  old  and 
4  ruinous  fort  on  mount  Exquiiine  to  the  capitol,  and  placed 
i  on  new  pedePals  in  this  conlpicuous  place,  by  the  care  of 
4  the  confervators  Paulus  PEmilius  Zephyrus,  Gieronimq» 
4  Maroni,  and  Pompeio  Cayalliere  \  Domenico  Ferri  di 
4  Teida  being  prior,  1590.’ 


CcJumna 

Miliaris. 


Trajan’s 

nim. 


*  Thefe  trophies  are  generally  thought  to  have  belonged  tq 
Caius  Marias  ;  and  this  opinion  is  maintained  by  Fabretti, 
agajnft  Bellori,  who  attributes  them  to  Trajan.  Bellori’s 
draughts  of  them  may  be  feen  in  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities, 
tom.  IV.  1.  vi.  c.  2. 

In  the  fame  line,  on  each  fide,  js  a  marble  Fatue  of  Ccn- 
Fantine  the  Great ;  and  further  on,  a  columna  inilliaris ,  or 
ancient  mile  done  marked  I.  There  are  two  inferiptions  on 
it,  fignifying,  that  it  was  repaired  in  the  reigns  of  Vefpafian 
and  Nerv  a  \  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  it,  for  the  fake  of 
regularity,  is  another  antique  pillar,  with  a  globular  urn  on 
the  top,  in  which  Trajan’s  athes  are  faid  to  have  been  depo- 
fited.  The  infeription  is  fo  remarkably  puerile,  that  I  believe 
you  will  wonder  it  fhould  have  Food  fo  long  \  or  rather, 
ihould  ever  have  been  put  up  : 


Hoc 
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Hoc  in  orbiculo  olim 
Trajani  cineres  jacebant : 

Nunc  non  cineres , 

Sed  memoria  jacet . 

Tempus  cum  cine  re 
Memoriam  fepelivit. 

Sirs  cum  tempore  non  cinerem , 

&y/  memoriam  inftaurat : 

Magnitudinis  enim  non  reliquiesy 
tied  umbra  vix  manet. 

Cinis  cineri  in  Urna 
SEtate  moritur ; 

Memoria  cineris  in  acre 
Arte  revivifcit .  * 

<  Within  this  little  globe  formerly  lay  Trajan’s  afhes; 

<  now  not  his  afhes,  but  his  memory  is  depofited  there. 

4  Time  buried  his  memory  with  his  afhes.  Art  with  time 
‘  reftores,  not  his  afhes,  but  his  memory  ;  for  no  reliques  of 
c  his  greatnefs  are  to  be  feen,  fcarce  the  fhadow  of  it  now 

*  exiting.  His  remains  in  this  urn  are  reduced  to  duft  by 
4  time  ;  the  memory  of  his  afhes  Hill  lives  in  the  air  by  the 

*  help  of  art.’ 

In  the  middle  of  this  fquare  Paul  III.  ere&ed  an  equeflrian  Statue  of 
flatue  of  the  Roman  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Marcus 
which  formerly  Hood  in  St.  John  Lateran.  The  pedeftal  is  re  ulJ* 
very  grand,  being  the  work  of  Michael  Angela.  The  owl 
on  the  horfe’s  head  is  an  emblem  of  the  emperor’s  vigilance, 
wifdom,  and  fagaciiy  ;  that  bird  being  the  fymbol  of  Miner¬ 
va.  This  flatue  is  above  the  natural  fize,  and  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  gilt,  fome  of  the  gold  Hill  remaining. 

On  one  fide  of  the  pedeftal  is  the  following  infcription  : 


Imp.  Ctefari  Divi  Antonini  F. 

Divi  Hadriani  Nepoti 
Divi  Trajani  Parthici  Pronepoti 
Divi  Nerves  Abnepoti 
M.  Aurelio  Antonino  Pio  Aug. 

Ger?n.  Pann.  Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  XXVII. 

Imp.  VI.  Cof.  III.  P.  P.  S.  P.  R. 

t 

The  author  is  certainly  miltaken,  if  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  an  ancient 
in  r  iption  }  for  it  is  full  of  monkilh  punning  wit,  &c. 


A  a  4 


To 
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4  To  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius,  Ton 
4  of  Antoninus,  gran-.’ Ton  of  Adrian,  great grandfon  of  Tra- 
4  jan,  who  wras  furnamed  Parthicus,  and  great-great-grand- 
4  foil  of  Nerva,  conqueror  of  Germany  and  Hungary  ;  fo- 
4  vereign  pontiff,  &c.  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  efected 
4  this  monument/ 

On  the  other  fide  are  thefe  words : 

Paulus  III.  Pont.  Max.  ßatuam  aneam  equeßrem  a  S.  P. 
4L-  R-  Antonino  Pio  etiam  tum  viventi  ßatutam ,  variis  dein 
Ur  bis  cajib.  Ever  Jam  Iff  a  Sixto  III  I.  Pont.  Max.  ad  Late¬ 
ran.  Baßlicam  repofitam ,  ut  memories  optimi  Principis  conßde - 
ret ,  patrieeque  decora  atque  ornamenta  reßitueret ,  ex  humiliori 
loco  in  aream  Capitolinam  tranßulit  atque  dicavit. 

Ann.  Sal.  MDXXXV1IL 

4  This  equefhian  bronze  ffatue,  eredled  by  the  fenate  and 
4  people  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  whilft  he 
4  was  living;  and  afterwards,  amidff  the  various  calamities 
4  of  this  city,  thrown  down,  but  at  length,  by  pope  Sixtus 
4  IV.  eredted  again  near  the  Lateran  church,  was,  out  of  re- 
4  fpedf  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  prince,  and  for  the 
4  ornament  of  the  city,  removed  from  that  1owt  fituation  into 
4  this  area  of  the  capitol,  by  order  of  pope  Paul  III.  in  the 
4  year  of  Chrift  1538/ 


Prefent  ftate 
of  the  capi¬ 
tol. 


That  tli  is  ffatue  was  anciently  in  very  high  effeem  is  evi¬ 
dent,  as  it  is  feen  on  a  medallion  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  pub- 
liffied  by  Erizzo  ;  and  on  fome  of  the  coins  of  Lucius  Verus, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Addifon;  but  fome  modem  critics  find  a 
great  many  faults  both  in  the  emperor’s  ffatue,  and  the  horfe  ; 
however,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  performance. 

Tilde  ft  a  tu  es,  with  the  fteps  up  the  afeent,  gave  the  capi¬ 
tol  a  very  grand  appearance.  No  remains  of  the  ancient  ftruc- 
ture  are  now  to  be  feen  *,  it  having  been  frequently  demo- 
lifhed  and  repaired  ;  foi  it  was  burnt  down  four  times  fo  early 
as  Domitian’s  time.  But  the  prefent  edifice  wras  built  on  the 
fame  fpot  by  pope  Boniface  IX.  Gregory  XIII.  and  Cle¬ 
ment  V4II.  and  at  firit  confifted  of  two  wings.  It  was  corn- 
pleated  by  the  fame  Clement,  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander 


*  Concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  capitol.  See  Juß.  Rycquius  de  enpi- 
topo  'Romano  ;  and  ciu  CangeV  GloJarj ,  or  Fabnciusd  Bibliogr.  antiq. 
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VII.  and  is  now  a  very  magnificent  palace.  The  roof  of  it 

is  flat,  and  adorned  with  a  great  many  flatues  of  illuflrious 

perfons  amongfl  the  Romans.  In  the  main  building  rcfides 

the  fenator  of  Rome,  who  daily  adminifters  juftice  there; 

arid  in  the  wings  are  the  apartments  of  the  confervators  of  the 

city.  There  is  room  enough  left  befides  for  keeping  antiqui-  Parallel  fee- 

ties  and  other  curiofities  with  which  a  traveller  of  taffe  cannot 

but  be  pleafed.  Of  the  ancient  Roman  fenate  Claudiian  modern  Ro 

fpeaks  thus  :  man  fenate. 

• 

Hoc  ego  concilio  collegium  met  1 or  orb  cm. 


c  In  this  council  I  furvey  the  whole  world  in  a  colledfive 
c  body/ 

♦ 

But  the  times  are  extremely  altered  ;  and  the  camera  apo- 
ßolica ,  or  apoffolic  chamber,  has  now  ufurped  the  rights  of 
the  famous  Senatus  Populufque  Romanus.  In  the  front  of 
this  building  is  a  high  tower,  with  the  flatue  of  religion 
eredled  on  the  top  of  it.  The  double  flight  of  ffeps  at  the 
entrance  of  this  palace  is  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  who 
likewife  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  front  by  a  fuperb  fountain, 
adorned  with  two  flatues  reprefenting  the  Nile  and  the  Da¬ 
nube  in  a  reclining  poffure.  In  the  center  is  a  porphyry  fla- 
tuc  of  Rome,  in  the  habit  of  Minerva,  and  the  ufual  iymbols 
of  the  helmet  and  fpear,  but  fitting.  This  is  a  piece  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  univerlally  admired  by  connoiifeurs.  A 
plate  of  it  maybe  feen  in  Perrier’s  Stat.  Num.  55.  Over  the 
main  entrance  of  this  edifice  is  the  following  infeription  : 


dementi  VIII.  Pont.  Max. 

Poß  Gallic  regnum  reconciliato  Rege 
Henrico  IV.  conftitutum , 

Pannoniam  armis  auxiliaribus  fervatam, 
Strigonium  a  Vurcarwn  tyranmde  vindicatum , 
Rut  hen  os  Cf  M gyp  ties  Romance  Ecclefea  rejiitutos , 
Pacem  compojitis  Regum  Maximor.  difeordiis , 
Chr  fiance  Reipublica  redditam , 
Ferrariam  Petri  Aldobrandini  Card,  dudlu 
ferro  incruento  reccptam , 

Sandl  ijfimaque  preefentia  ccnfabilitam , 
Optato  reditu  in  urbem  pub.  hilaritatis 
fecuritatijque  redudtori 

Anno  MDXCVIIL 


<  To 


3^2 


*Flie  cham¬ 
ber  of  juf- 

£ke. 


ROME. 

c  To  pope  Clement  VIII.  by  whom  the  fjcceflion  to  the 

?  crown  of  France  was  fettled  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  IV. 

4  (he  being  fird  reconciled  to  the  church)  by  whofe  auxiliary 

4  arms  Hungary,  See.  were  preferred,  and  delivered  from 

4  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  ;  by  whofe  labours  the  Ruffians 

4  and  Egyptians  were  united  to  the  Roman  church,  peace 

4  was  rcltored  to  Chriftendom,  by  compofmg  the  diicords 

4  then  fubfiding  between  jarring  monarchs,  and  the  dutchy 

4  of  Ferrara  recovered  without  bload-fhed,  and  redored  to 

«  * 

1  the  ecclefiaflic  date  by  his  facred  prefence,  this  infchption 
4  was  fet  up,  at  the  return  of  the  happy  redorer  of  the  public 
4  joy  and  fecurity  into  this  city,  in  the  year  1 598.’ 

I  (ball  fay  nothing  of  this  flattering  oftentatious  inferip- 
tion  ;  but  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  remarks  upon  it. 

The  large  hall  where  the  court  of  judice  is  held  by  the 
fenator,  was  formerly  adorned  with  feveral  pidfures  repre- 
fenting  the  atchievements  of  the  king’s  of  the  Romans  ;  but 
not  one  of  them  is  now  remaining,  Clement  XI.  having,  in 
the  year  1712,  lupplicd  their  places  with  a  grest  number  of 
defig  ns,  reprefenting  the  life  of  pope  Pius  V.  and  his  canoni¬ 
zation.  The  marble  ftame  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was 
appointed  Senator  Romanus,  and  a  year  afterwards  proclaim¬ 
ed  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  Clement  IV.  in  1268,  dill 
remains  here,  The  tragical  end  of  the  emperor  Conrade  * 
has  fuffieiently  fpread  the  fame  of  Charles  of  Anjou  3  and  un¬ 
der  his  datue  are  thefe  words ; 

Ille  ego  free  dart  tuleram  qui  Sccptra  SenatuF, 

Rex  Siculis  Carolus  jura  dedi  populis. 

C  brut  us  htujacui  faxis  f  fumoque ,  dederunt 
Hicnc  tua  confpicuum  tempera ,  Sijle9  locum . 

Mac  vie  Matth  a.  us  pofuit  Rufe  anus  in  oula9 
Et  fairies  id  gentis  gloria  magna  jure. 

Is  dedit  id  populo  pofl  me  bona  jura  Senator , 
lufignis  titulis ,  dotibus  atque  animi. 

Anno  Domini  MCCCCLXXXL  III.  fimeßri « 

*  Hew  the  Romans,  tinder  the  emperor  Conrade  III.  attempted  the 
■melioration  of  their  ancient  form  of  government,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
fflnate,  and  were  baffled  by  the  pope,  may  be  been  in  Otto.  Friangenns 
Chron.  lib.  via.  c,  31.  p.  156.  Alfo  in  lib.  i.  de  geß is  Friderici  I.  e. 
37,.  p.  4.22. 

>  Probably  this  fflould  be  read  ßmoque . 
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4  IOharles,  who  prefided  in  the  auguft  Roman  fenate, 

0  and  reigned  over  fertile  Sicily,  long  lay  in  obfcurity,  co- 
4  vered  with  duft  and  rubbifh,  even  until  the  glorious  ponti- 
4  hcate  of  Sixtus,  when  Matthew  of  T ufcany,  the  ornament 
c  of  his  family  and  country,  placed  me  jn  this  honourable 
4  fituation  ;  he  fucceeded  me  in  the  poft  of  Roman  fenator, 

4  for  which  his  virtues  and  abiiities,  belides  his  illuftrious 
4  defcent  eminently  qualified  him.  This  ftatue  was  fet 
4  up  in  1481,  and  the  eighteenth  month  of  his  adminiftra- 
<4  tion/  . 

The  following  infcription  was  eredled  in  honour  of  pope 
Gregory  XIII. 

Gregorio  XIII.  Pont.  Max. 

Ob  farina  veliigal  fublatum ,  XJrbem  templis  &  operibus  mag- 
nificentijfmis  exGrnatam ,  ob  J'eminaria  exterarum  nationum  in 
Urbe  ac  toto  pene  terrarum  orbe  Religionis  propaganda  caufa 
jnßituta ,  oh  paternam  in  omne$  gentes  charitem ,  qua  ex  ul- 
fimis  novi  orbis  injulis  faponorum  Regum  Legatos  triennii  na- 
vigatione  ad  obedientiam  Jedis  Apofl.  exhibendam  primum  veni- 
fntes  Romani ,  pro  Pontijicd  dignitate  accepit.  S.  P.  fK  R. 

4  To  pope  Gregory  XIII. 

4  For  his  abolifhing  of  the  tax  on  flour ;  the  many  fplendid 
f  churches  and  magnificent  public  works  with  which  he 
•4  embellifhed  the  city  ;  the  learned  feminaries  of  foreign 
4  nations  he  eredfed  at  Rome,  and  in  mod:  parts  of  the 
f  world,  for  the  propagation  of  religion  for  his  paternal 
4  concern  and  tendernels  for  all  nations,  which  appeared  in 
4  his  afhedlion  and  dignity,  with  which  he  received  ambaffa- 
4  dors  from  the  king  of  Japan,  (an  ifland  fituated  in  the  ex- 
4  treme  parts  of  the  new  world)  on  their  arrival  at  Rome, 

4  after  a  three  years  voyage,  to  do  homage  to  the  apoftolic 
4  fee,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  eredted  this  monument 
*  of  their  gratitude/ 


On 
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Ön  the  pedeftal  of  this  ftatue  are  thefe  words  : 

Gregorio  XIII.  Pont.  Max. 

Optimo  Principi 

Hugoni  Boncampagno  Bononienfi , 

£hti  per  Rom.  Magißratus  id  Ecclefmßicas  dignitatem 
fußitiam  id  Pietate?n  colens , 

Ad  Pontificiam  fedcm  evedtus 
XJniverfam  Remp.  Chrißianam 
Summa  prudentiä  id  charitate  moderatur . 

S.  P.QR, 

4  To  the  moft  excellent  prince  Hogo  Boncampagno,  a 
4  native  of  Bologna,  who  having  palled  through  the  feveral 
4  orders  of  the  church  and  great  offices  of  the  city  of  Rome 
4  with  exemplary  moderation,  juftice,  and  devotion,  was  at 
4  length  exalted  to  the  papal  dignity  by  the  name  of  Gregory 
c  XIII.  and  now  diffufes  the  good  effects  of  his  confum- 
4  mate  prudence,  and  extenfive  charity,  through  the  Chri- 
4  {Kan  world,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  erected  this 
4  ftatue.’ 

Under  the  ftatue  of  Paul  III.  are  thefe  words  : 

AhTod  ejus  jujjiiy  aufpiciis  atque  cere  collate^  urban  fit u  id  di- 
•verticulis  viarurn  deformem  id  imperviam  disjedtis  male  p  oft  is 
eedificiis ,  in  meliorem  formam  redegerit ,  viis  areifque  turn  vete- 
ribus  diredtis  id  ampliatis ,  turn  non  is  conßitutis  auxerit  omave-. 
ritque  anno  Domini  M  DXLIII. 

4  By  the  command  and  direction  of  this  pope,  and  moftly 
4  at  his  expence,  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  hardly  paffa- 
4  ble,  *on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  its  buildings,  and 
4  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  was  reduced  into  a  better  form  ; 
4  the  old  ftreets  and  areas  being  laid  out  in  diredt  lines  and 
4  enlarged,  or  new  ones  planned,  as  an  ornament  to  the 
4  city,  in  the  year  1543d 

Under  the  Corps  de  Logis  is  the  capital  prifon.  In  the 
confervator’s  apartments,  mentioned  above,  in  the  left  wing, 
are  two  celebrated  ftatues  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Auguftus, 
both  antiques  and  of  white  marble.  The  former,  as  fove- 
reign  of  the  world,  holds  a  globe  in  his  hand,  the  latter  a 
roftrum  or  beak  of  4  fhip,  alluding  to  his  victory  over  Mark 
,  Anthony 
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Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Near  thefe  ftatues  are  to  be  feen 
two  feet  and  a  hand  of  oriental  marble,  being  part  of  a  Co- 
loflus  or  ftatue  of  Apollo,  which  was  thirty  ells  in  height, 
and  fent  by  Marcus  Lucullus  from  Apollonia  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  placed  on  the  Capitoline  mount.  An  infcrip- 
tion  near  it  is  as  follows : 

Urbano  VIII.  Pont.  Alax. 

* 

Pedem  iff  manum  ex  Apolltnis  ColoJJb 
Triginta  cubitorum  aliitudinis  ab  Apollincä , 

Ponti  Urbe ,  Romam  addutto^  diu  humi 
Negledto,  in  antiques  magnificenti/e  argumentum , 

Honorific  entius  hie  collocdrunt, 

MDCXXXVL  S.  P.  R. 

4  The  hand  and  foot  of  the  Coloflus  or  ftatue  of  Apollo, 

4  thirty  cubits  high,  which  was  brought  from  Apollonia,  a 
4  city  of  Pontus,  to  Rome,  and  long  lay  neglected  on  the 
4  ground,  were,  by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  removed,  and 
4  eredted  in  this  confpicuous  place  as  a  mark  of  ancient 
4  grandeur  in  the  year  1636,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Ur- 
4  ban  VIII/ 

Vi,*-,-  v ,  •  ■ 

Near  the  other  foot  of  the  Coloflus,  are  the  following 
words : 

.-  :  ■  '  . .  s.  p.  3.  r.  ■  * 

Apollinh  ColoJJum  a  M.  Lucullo 
Collocatum  in  Capitolio , 

Dein  tempore  iff  vi  fublatum  ex  oculisy 
Tu  tibi  ut  animo  represfentes. 

Pedem  vide , 

Et  Romance  rei  magnitudinem  metire.  • 

% 

4  That  the  fpeeftator  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  huge  Co- 
4  loflus  of  Apollo,  placed  by  Marcus  Lucullus  in  the  capitol, 

4  and  afterwards  broken  to  pieces  bv  time  and  violence,  he 
4  may  here  fee  the  foot  of  that  furprifing  ftatue,  and  guefs 
4  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire  by  this  fpecimen/ 

Oppofite  to  this  is  the  head  of  the  Coloflus,  which  fome 
writers  fuppofe  to  be  that  placed  before  Nercfs  golden  palace  : 

But,  as  Pliny,  in  his  Hi,ft.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  c,  7.  makes  the 
height  of  that  Coloflus  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  ten 
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feet,  and  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Nero,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  fragments  in  the  ca-, 
pitol  but  what  wants  confiderably  of  the  due  proportion  for 
fuch  a  magnitude. 

Here  is  another  large  head  and  hand  of  brafs,  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Colofius  of  Commodus  or  Domitian  un¬ 
der  the  hand  is  this  infcription  : 

Mrei  ColoJJi  fragment'um 
Cornmodi  Imperator  is  eßßgiem 
repr  a  [enfant? 

Antiques  Romanorum 
Alagn ificenti a  indagatoribus 
r eßltut  urn . 

1  This  fragment  of  the  brafs  Coloflus,  reprefenting  the 
e  emperor  Commodus,  recovered  from  obfeurity,  is  placed 
c  here  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  vertuoß?  and  fearchers  into 
c  the  Roman  antiquities.’ 

.  .  *  i.  * 

On  the  monument  of  the  elder  Agrippina  are  thefe  words  ; 

OJJa  Agrippina:  M.  Agrippa 
F.  Divi  Augußi  Ncptis ,  Uxoris 
Germanici  C 'afar is ,  Matrls  C.  Cuifaris  Aug. 
Germanici  Principis . 

c  The  remains  of  Agrippina,  daughter  to  M.  Agrippa, 
c  and  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus,  the  wife  of  Germani- 
4  cus,  &c.* 

And  under  it  is  this  punning  infcription : 

« 

•  Agrippina 

P  iritis  animi  focmina? 
voluntarid  'media 

Frumenti  uj'um  &  vita  fibi  ademit , 
fepukbrali  hoc  lapide 
‘Tranßato  i,  Mmijolco  Augußi  excavatoque 
dimeujus  ß  CCC  frumenti  pondera 
rudi  otinn  Secido 
S.  P.  Q.  R. 

Eundem  ja?n  aha  estate  Uteris 
per po  tit  a 

•  (XpolUndum  ornandumque  curavit 

<  To 
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4  To  Agrippina,  a  lady  of  fuch  magnanimity,  that  by  a 
4  voluntary  abftinence,  fhe  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  thus 
4  ftood  in  no  further  need  of  corn  ;  yet  the  Romans  of  ruder 
*  times,  meafured  three  hundred  pounds  of  corn  in  this  ftone, 

4  which,  for  that  purpofe,  was  taken  from  Auguftus’s  Mau- 
4  l'oleum  and  excavated ;  but  in  a  more  civilized  aoc  it  has 
4  been  polifhcd  and  ornamented  by  the  citizens  of  Rome.* 

Near  this  infeription  is  an  admirable  ancient  groupe,  re- 
prefenting  a  lion  tearing  a  horfe  to  pieces ;  but  the  horfe  is 
very  much  damaged  by  time.  This  admired  piece  was  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  t.he  Ofiia  gate,  in  the  time 
of  Paul  III.  Here  is  alfo  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  where  five  pieces  of  fculpture  are  fet  together,  which 
originally  had  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  were  dug 
up  in  different  places.  In  the  center,  and  elevated  above  the 
reft,  fits  Rome  triumphant  in  white  marble,  bigger  than  the' 
life,  with  a  poinard  in  her  left,  and  a  branch  of  palm  in  her 
right  hand ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  bafe,  on  which  {he  fits, 
is  a  woman  in  tears,  reprefenting  Dacia,  or  fome  other  con¬ 
quered  province.  On  each  fide  of  this  ftatue  is  the  Coloffus 
of  a  barbarian  prince  in  a  kind  of  black  marble,  called  bafedtes. 
Their  rank  may  be  known  by  their  diadems.  The  work- 
manfhipis  exquifite ;  but  who  they  properly  are  is  unknown. 
Farther,  on  each  fide,  but  merely  for  ornament,  ftands  an 
Egyptian  idol  of  granate,  found  in  the  Villa  Verofpi,  near 
the  PoFta  Salara.  A  plate  of  this  whole  piece  may  be  feen  in 
Montfaucon’s  antiquities.  The  infeription  is  as  follows ; 

Clemens  XI.  P.  HI. 

Romce  de  Dacia  triumph  anti 
Captiv  or  unique  Numidarum  Regum  ßatuas 
ex  hortis  Cnfiis^ 

addito  JEgyptwrum  fignorum  omatu , 

Porticuque  a  fundamentis  excitata , 

Ad  augendam  Capitolii  Majeflatem 
tranflulit 

Anno  Salut.  A1DCCXX. 

4  Pope  Clement  XI.  removed  the  ftatues  of  Rome  tri- 
4  umphing  over  Dacia,  of  the  captive  Numidian  king,  and 
*  t>vo  Egyptian  idols,  hither  from  the  Caefian  gardens,  in  or- 
4  der  to  in  create  the  magnificence  of  the  capitol ;  and  as  an 

4  addi- 
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4  additional  grnament  to  it,  he  built  a  portico  for  the  re- 
4  ception  of  thefe  remains  of  antiquity,  in  the  year  1720/ 

Farther  on  are  feveral  Roman  meafures  of  longitude  cut 
in  marble,  and  fixed  againft  the  wall.  Here  is  alfo  the 
marble  farcophagus  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  and 
his  mother  Julia  Mammaea,  found  on  Monte  del  Grano 
near  Frefcati,  and  brought  hither  :  It  is  fix  feet  long,  and 
fix  broad,  with  this  modern  infcription  : 

S.  P.  gK  R. 

Monumenta fepulchralta  Alexandri  Severi  Imperatorh  &  'Ju¬ 
lia  Mammcece  Alatris ,  Sabinaru?n  etiam  raptum  ob  pacem  de 
novo  initam ,  marmore  infculpta  ornataque ,  in  agro  Fabritii 
Lazar  i  extra  Portam  Labienam  reperta ,  in  Capitolio  poni  jujfit. 

MDXCL 

4  The  fepulchral  monument  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
4  Severus  and  Julia  Mammaea  his  mother,  with  a  fine  piece 
4  of  fculpture,  reprefenting  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women 
4  at  the  public  rejoicing  on  account  of  a  peace  juft  con- 
4  eluded,  found  in  the  grounds  of  Fabricio  Lazari,  without 
4  the  Porta  Labiena,  were,  by  order  of  the  fenate  and 
4  people  of  Rome,  placed  in  the  capitol,  in  the  year 
4  1591/ 

The  bafjo-relievo ,  which,  befides  what  it  has  fuftered  by 
the  injuries  of  time,  is  none  of  the  beft,  Flaminio  Vacca 
has  ftrangely  miftaken  for  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  ;  in  which 
error  he  has  been  blindly  followed  by  the  generality  of  an¬ 
tiquarians  :  but  an  attentive  view  would  fhew  it  to  be  no 
€ther  than  a  reprefentation  of  the  ludi  funerei ,  or  funeral 
games  of  the  ancients,  as  the  copper-plate  in  Montfaucon's 
antiquities  plainly  fhews.  Not  far  from  this  is  a  marble  co- 
loftal  ftatue  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  by  which  one  may 
obferve,  that  the  art  of  fculpture  was  then  upon  the  decline, 
but  the  two  mufes,  under  one  of  which  is  the  word 
VRANIA,  are  good  pieces  3  as  is  alfo  a  prieftefs  of  Bac¬ 
chus  to  be  feen  here.  Near  the  ftairs  is  a  very  remarkable 
antique,  viz.  the  columna  roßrata ,  which  is  of  Parian  mar¬ 
ble,  and  has  a  long  modern  infcription.  It  was  erebled  in 
the  year  of  Rome  494,  in  honour  of  the  conful  Cajus  Dui- 
lius,  on  account  of  a  naval  victory  he  obtained  over  the 
i  Cartha- 
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Carthaginians.  Near  it  is  a  ba/Jo-relievo ,  representing  Cur- 
f  tius  leaping  into  the  abyfs. 

At  the  firft  landing-place  are  to  he  feen  two  antique 

!  Mules  ;  and  a  little  further,  four  admirable  bajfo-relievo' 's9 
reprefenting  the  triumph  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lu- 
»  cius  Verus,  which  belonged  to  their  triumphal  arch  in  the 
Corfo.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  £reat  hall  is  a  large 

,  to  O 

Sturgeon,  fix  fpans  and  a  half  long,  cut  in  white  marble  ; 
the  head  of  every  fifti  of  that  fpecies,  exceeding  this  meafure, 
being  due  to  the  confervators  of  the  city.  This  is  a  per¬ 
il  quifite  of  a  long  {landing,  and  which,  it  may  be  fuppofed, 
will  never  be  given  up  ;  at  leaf!,  a  compliance  is  ftridtly  in¬ 
filled  on  in  the  following  infcription  : 

Capita  pifcium  hoc  marmoreo  fchemate  longitudine  majorum 
ufqite  ad  prirnas  pinnas  inclufive  Conjcrvatoribus  dato ,  fraudem 
I  7i c  committito ,  ignorant! a  excufari  ne  credito.  Aug.  Ciavario , 
j  Franc.  Calvio  Curtio  Sergardio  CoJJ'.  injiauratum  ac  eredtum. 

c  The  heads  of  fifhes,  as  far  as  the  fins  inclufivelv,  ex- 
c  ceeding  the  length  of  this  marble  flandard,  are,  without 
c  any  fraud  or  prevarication,  to  be  given  to  the  conferva- 
‘  tors,  and  ignorance  fhall  not  be  admitted  as  an  excufe, 
4  &cd 

) 

On  the  left-hand  are  the  faßt  confulares ,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Pertinax,  engraved  on  marble  ;  and  above 
thefe  is  a  baffo -relievo  of  the  (he- wolf  fuckling  Romulus  and 
Remus.  Further  on  are  the  names  of  the  modern  confer¬ 
vators  ;  and  likewife  an  infcription,  in  Gothic  letters,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  expedition  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  the  year  1300,  under  pope  Boniface  VIII.  by 
which  Tufcanclla  was,  in  fome  meafure,  made  tributary  to 
Rome.  In  the  fir  ft  hall  are  fome  paifages  of  the  Roman 
hiftory,  painted  by  Giofeppe  d’  Arpino,  as,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines  ;  the  combat  betwixt  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  Ro¬ 
mulus  and  Remus  fucking  the  fhe-wolf,  and  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  &c.  But  the  moft  admired  of  all  is 
the  victory  of  Tullius  Hoftilius  over  the  Veji  and  the  Fide- 
nates.  Near  the  entrance  on  the  right-hand,  is  a  bufto  of 
Maria  Cafimira,  queen  of  Poland  ;  and  alfo  a  circumftantial 
I  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Roman  fenate  fitting  here 
covered,  in  the  year  1450,  from  .the  building  of  the  city, 
Vol.  II.  B  b  facing 
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facing  which  is  the  bufto  of  queen  Chriftina,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  : 

Ch  riß  in  ez 

G other  urn ,  Suecorum  &  Vandalorum 
'  Regime, 

6)7/0 d  inßindtu  Divinitatis 
Catholicam  fidem  regno  avito  pr  refer  ens , 

Pojl  adorata  SS.  Apoßolorum  limina 
Et  fubmiffam  venerationem 
Alexandra  VII. 

Summo  Religionis  Antißiti  exhibit  am , 

De  fe  ipsa  triumphans  in  Capitolium  adfcendcrit , 
Majeßatifque  Romanes  Monument  a 
Vetußis  in  ruderibus  admirata 
III.  Viros  Confulari  poteßate  &  Senatum 
Velio  capite  confidantes 
Regio  honor e  fuerit  profecuta 

VIII.  id.  Vjuinclil.  An.  MDCLVI. 

*  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  ereded  this  bufiio  in 
4  honour  of  Chriftina,  queen  of  the  Goths,  Swedes,  and 
4  Vandals,  who,  by  divine  infpiration,  preferred  the  catho- 
4  lie  faith  to  the  kingdom  of  her  anceftors  ;  and,  after  wor- 
4  {hipping  at  the  mold  facred  limina  apoßolorum ,  and  paying 
4  her  molt  fubmiffive  reverence  to  pope  Alexander  VII.  as 
4  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  having  triumphed  over  her 
4  felf,  {he  rode  up  to  the  capitol  to  admire  the  ancient  re- 
4  mains  of  Roman  grandeur,  where  fine  permitted  the  three 
4  confuls  and  the  fenate  to  fit  covered  in  her  prefence,  and 
4  treated  them  as  fovereigns,  orl  the  8th  day  of  July, 
4  1656/ 

The  marble  flatue  of  Leo  X.  is  the  work  of  Lorenzetto 
Fiorentino  ;  that  of  Urban  VIII.  is  by  Bernini,  and  that  of 
Sixtus  V.  in  bronze,  was  defigned  by  Fontana. 

In  the  adjoining  apartment  are  the  following  pieces  :  a 
pidure  of  Mutius  Scasvola  holding  his  hand  in  the  fire  be¬ 
fore  king  Porfenpa  ;  Junius  Brutus  fentencing  his  perfidious 
fon  to  lofe  his  head  ;  and  Horatius  Codes  alone,  maintain¬ 
ing  his  pofl:  on  a  wooden  bridge,  againfi;  the  whole  army  of 
the  enemy,  till  it  was  broken  down  011  the  other  fide. 
Thefe  pieces  in  frcfco  are  the  joint  work  of  Laureti  a  Sici¬ 
lian,  and  Perino  del  Vaga.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  pieces  of 
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fincierit  fculptufe*  viz.  the  bulls  of  Claudius,  Caligula,  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Corvinus  ;  the  heads  of 
Julius  Caefar  and  Adrian,  of  lingular  beauty;  thofe  of 
Trajan  and  Septimiifs,  Handing  on  pillars  of  verde  antico  ; 
and  the  Ihe-wolf  iuckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  marble* 
Among  modern  pieces  to  be  feen  here,  are  the  Hatues  of 
Alefiandro  Farnefe  duke  of  Parma ;  Marco  Antonio  Co- 
lonna,  who  commanded  the  pope’s  fquadron  in  the  naval 
engagement  of  Lepanto,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  gallant 
behaviour,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  after  the  ancient 
manner;  the  llatues  of  Francefco  Aldobrandini,  TomalTo 
Rofpigliofi,  Carlo  Barberini,  and  the  bufto  of  Virginio  Cce- 
l'arini,  an  excellent  Poet* 

The  next  apartment*  on  the  frizes  of  which  the  triumph 
of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  are  painted  by 
Daniel  da  Volterra,  exhibits  a  brafs  Ihe-wolf  with  Romulus 
and  Remans  ;  and  on  the  left  foot  of  the  wolf  is  Hill  to  be 
feen  an  impreßion  made  by  a  flafh  of  lightning**  The 

*  Another  ftatue  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  third  oration 
againit  Catiline,  when  he  enumerates  the  rile  and  progrefs  of  the  Catiline 
con  [piracy,  and  adds,  Tati  us  eß  etiam  ille ,  qui  haue  urbem  condidit ,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  quern  inauratu??i  in  Capitolio  parmum  atque  laß  ant  em  uberibus  lu- 
pinis  inhiantemfuijje  meminißis.  i  He  did  not  Ipare  even  the  founder  of 
4  our  city,  Romulus  himfelf,  of  whom  you  cannot  but  remember  a  little 
*  gilt  reprefen tation  in  the  capitol  eagerly  fucking  the  ihe-wolf.’  From 
this  account  it  is  probable,  that  nothing  of  that  ihe-wolf  was  then  re¬ 
maining  ;  and  that  only  the  feet  of  it  and  the  pedeftal  w‘ere  extant  when 
Tully  wrote  his  book  de  Diminatione,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
paffage,  .  .  .  ' 

Et  Dim  um  ßmulacra  per  emit  fulmims  ardor. 

Hie  Silmeßris  erat  Romani  nominis  altrix , 

Martia ,  qua  par-vos  Alamort  is  femine  naios 
Uberibus  gravidis  mi  tali  rore  rigabat : 

£>iia  tum  cum  pueris  flammato  Jul  minis  ißu 
Ccncidit ,  atque  amulj'a  pedum  meßigia  liquit. 

No  fuch  mutilations  are  obfervable  in  this.  Some  pretend  that  this  wolf 
was  damaged  by  the  lightning  which  happened  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Julius  Caefar ;  but  Dion  Cafiius  mentions  nothing  of  it :  and  when  he 
i peaks  of  that  which  preceded  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  all  he  fays  is* 
In  Capitolio  mult  a  ßatua  de  calo  taßa  liquefaßaque  ßuxerant  :  dejeßaque 
er  ant  cion  aha  ßmulacra  tum'Jcvis,  column a  inßßens :  prat  ere  a  imago  lupat 
cum  Remo  £?  Romulo  confecrata,  ceciderat.  ‘  Several  ftatues  were  even 
*  melted  by  the  lightning,  and  others  thrown  down  ;  among  the  reft, 
«  that  of  Jupiter  ere£!cd  on  a  pillar  ;  the  image  alfo  of  the  fhe-Wolf  with 
‘  Romulus  and  Remus  fell.’  This  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  applied 
to  the  figure  in  queltion,  there  having  been,  doubtlefs,  1'uch  pieces  in 
many  parts  of  the  city,  and  even  more  than  one  in  the  capitol* 
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bronze  bufto  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  with  eyes  of  art  ärfs* 
dent  compöfition,  reprefenting  the  natural  colours,  is  a 
piece  of  antiquity  exceedingly  valued  ;  as  is  the  ftatue  of  the 
fhepherd  Cneius  Martius,  of  the  fame  metal,  pulling  a  thorn 
out  of  his  foot.  He  is  faid  to  nave  been  a  young  man  who 
was  difpatched  with  letters  of  importance  from  the  Roman 
army  to  the  fenate.  It  happened  that  a  thorn  ran  into  his 
foot  as  he  marched  in  hafte  ;  but,  eager  to  ferve  his  coun¬ 
try,  or  to  bring  fome  good  news  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  purfued  his  courfe  without  ftopping  to  pull  out  the  thorn  : 
th  is  afterwards  coft  him  his  life,  and  cauied  the  Romans  to 
honour  him  with  this  ftatue,  in  memory  of  his  refolutiorr 
and  fidelity.  It  ftands  on  a  pedeftal  of  oriental  marble, 
and  is  efteemed  for  its  antiquity,  though,  as  to  workman- 
Ihip,  exceeded  by  many  modern  pieces.  Here  is  alfo  a 
bronze  ftatue  of  a  flave,  who  obtained  his  freedom  for  drf- 
covering  the  plot  of  Brutus’s  fon  ;  and  alfo  the  marble  fta- 
tues  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanus.  On  the  walls  of 
the  other  apartments  are  feveral  fragments  of  the  Fafti  Con- 
fulares,  which  have  been  explained  arjd  illuftrated  by  Pan- 
vini,  Sigoni,  Pighi,  and  Reland  ;  likewife  marble  heads  of 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  Julia,  Mamaea,  Scipio  Afri¬ 
canus,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  mother  Olympia ;  the 
ftatucs  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Cybele,  Ceres,  Silence,  Plenty, 
a  Deus  Terminus,  &c.  in  marble  ;  a  bronze  image  of  Ifis  ; 
another  of  Hercules,  holding  an  apple  out  of  the  Hefperian 
gardens  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  his  club,  found  in 
the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  A  brafs  ftatue  of  a  fiave  ;  the  brafs 
foot  of  a  Coloffus,  the  head  and  hand  of  which  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  court ;  two  fmall  geefe  of  bronze,  in  memory 
of  thofe  which,  by  their  feafonable  cacklings,  faved  the  ca¬ 
pital  ;  a  marble  farcophagus,  with  a  baffo -relievo  reprefent¬ 
ing  the  Porta  Jani.  A  marble  head  of  Apollo,  kept  here, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  curious  pieces  in  all  Rome  ; 
the  nofe  indeed  is  rather  too  broad,  otherwife  it  is  perfectly 
beautiful,  and  refembles  a  female,  with  ringlets  of  fine  hair. 
Here  is  a  bufto  of  Appius  Claudius,  of  porphyry ;  and  of 
Rhea  Sylvia,  Ariadne,  Flora,  Annia  Fauftina,  Pallas,  Mef- 
falina,  Gallus,  Antiochus,  a  female  Bacchanalian,  Lucretia, 
Lucius  Cornelius  Praetor,  and  the  emperors  Philip,  Adaxi- 
mine,  &c.  in  marble-  The  four  congia ,  or  ancient  mea- 
fures  for  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  of  leone.  The  paintings 
in  f ref co  in  the  apartment  where  mafs  is  celebrated,  are 
by  Perugino,  and  reprefent  Rome  triumphant ;  HanibaPs 
march  over  the  Alps,  where  he  is  feen  riding  on  an  ele¬ 
phant. 
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phant,  a  circumflrance  in  which  the  grandeur  of  the  picture 
is  preferred  to  hiftorical  truth  ;  a  council  of,  war  held  by 
Hannibal,  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  In  the  court  of  the 
wing  towards  the  church  of  Ara  Cceli,  is  eredted  the  large 
ftatue  of  Marforio,  in  a  reclining  attitude,  and  probably  at 
firft  defigned  to  reprefent  the  river  Rhine.  Its  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  forum  martls ,  from  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  has  fprung  Marforio.*  It  is  cut  out  of  one  block, 
and  the  workmanlhip  is  mafferly,  especially  the  head.  Cloie 
by  it  Rand  the  following  ftatues,  namely,  that  of  Jupiter 
Panarius,  who,  when  the  capital  was  befieged  by  the  Gauls, 
faved  it  from  being  reduced  by  famine  ;  and  Jupiter  Fulmi- 
nans,  or  the  Thunderer  ;  the  ffatue  of  Adrian,  in  the  habit 
of  a  priell ;  and  two  large  Egyptian  idols,  one  of  pietra 
egyzzia  ;  the  other,  which  is  larger,  of  ba [altes ,  or  grey 
marble.  That  the  city  of  Vienna,  when  clofely  befieged 
by  the  Turks  in  1 68  3,  owed  its  prefervation  to  his  holinefs 
of  Rome,  is,  I  believe,  little  known  in  Germany  ;  at  lead 
it  is  what  I  had  never  heard  of  till  I  met  with  the  following 
infeription  here : 

Innocentio  XL  Pont.  Max.  Opt. 

.fuod  in  Vienna  Romani  Imperii  Principe  urbe  irrequietä  vigi- 
lentia ,  prudenti  confilio ,  ingenti  auro ,  precibus  lacrymifque  Dei 
implorato  auxilio  anno  rep  a  rat  a:  Salutis  MDCLXXXIII.  ab 
immanijjimä  Pur  car  um  obfidione  vindicata  lab  or  anti  Catholic re 
Religionis  fccuritati  provider  it,  feliciter  regnante  Leopoldo  Pn- 
7110  Cajare  Augujlo ,  Chrijlianas  acies  ducente  'Joanne  Pertio 
Polonice  Rege  femper  invidlo ,  fortiterque  pugnante  CaroJo  IV. 
Duce  Lotharingio. 

S.  P.  R.  P. 

4  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  eredfed  this  monument 
4  to  Innocent  XI.  the  greateft  and  beft  of  popes,  wrho,  by 
4  his  indefatigable  vigilance,  prudence,  counfels,  large  lup- 

*  plies,  and  fervent  prayers  for  the  divine  afliflance,  deli- 
4  vered  Vienna  the  capital  of  the  empire,  vigoroufly  be~ 
4  fieged  by  the  infidels,  in  the  year  1683  ;  and  thus  laved 
4  the  catholic  religion  from  imminent  danger,  in  the  reign 

*  of  Leopold  I.  the  Chriftian  army  being  commanded  by 
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*  the  invincible  John  III.  king  of  Poland,  and  Charles  IV. 
‘  duke  of  Lorain.’ 

Oppofite  to  this  infeription  are  two  old  flatues  of  Diana 
and  the  genius  of  a  Roman  province.  Oyer  a  bajjb-relievo 
reprefenting  a  veftal  facrifice,  is  a  foot  of  a  coloRus,  with  thi§ 
yerfe  under  it : 

ddhio  Pede  nuc  utar  dubia  cß  fententia  nobis.*  Ovid. 

On  the  double  flight  of  Reps  are  two  antique  flatues,  one 
of  Juno,  and  the  other  of  Fauflina  the  mother,  with  the 
word  pudicitia  under  it.  Farther  on  are  two  pieces  in  baffo- 
relievo ,  one  of  which  reprefen ts  the  apotheofis  of  Fauflina., 
the  other  Marcus  Aurelius  giving  laws  to  the  pec  p:e.  Thele 
pieces  belonged  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  formerly  flood  in  the  Corfo,  and  of  which  many  more 
fragments  at  prefent  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  conferva- 
tors  deferibed  above.  In  the  upper  apartments  is  a  moft 
admirable  flatue  of  Agrippina  leading  her  Ion  Nero  by  the 
hand,  who  is  dreffed  in  the  prat  ext  a ,  with  a  golden  bulla 
about  his  neck,  of  Greek  marble.  Here  are  likewife  the 
following  pieces,  viz.  a  large  bronze  flatue  of  pope  Inno¬ 
cent,  call  from  a  medal  of  AlelTandro  Algardi  ;  thofe  of 
Pan,  Marcellus,  Flora,  Plotina,  Pallas,  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
a  Sibyl  looking  up  to  heaven,  Sabina  Poppasa,  Adonis, 
Caius  Marius,  Conflantine  the  Great,  and  Plenty ;  the 
marble  flatue  of  Paul  IV.  betwixt  two  pillars  of  cipollino  ; 
Hercules  when  a  boy,  plump,  and  of  the  colour  of  bronze, 
made  of  a  dark  Egyptian  marble,  called  felcio ,  or  bafaltes. f 
This  flatue  was  found  in  the  Villa  de  Maximis  on  mount 
Aventine,  and  purchafed  by  the  city  of  Rome  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  ducats.  Some  virtuofi,  from  a  fkin  of  a  wild  beafl, 
which  be  pulls  over  his  head,  imagine  this  flatue  to  have 
been  defigned  for  Winter  ;  others  think  it  to  be  the  fon  of 
Hercules,  and  particularly  Hercules  Aventinus,  mentioned 
by  Virgil  in  the  Seventh  jEneid  ;  and  this  opinion,  for  what 
reafon  I  know  not,  prevails  in  the  following  modern  in- 
feription  under  it  : 

*  I  cannot  fee  with  what  propriety  or  ahufion  this  verfe  of  Ovid  is  in¬ 
troduced  here  5  fo  that  it  would  give  the  Englifh  reader  no  Satisfaction 
were  it  tranflated. 

p  This  done  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  and  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi. 

I  *'•  '  *  * 
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Signum  Av  ent  ini  Hcrois , 

Ejhicm  futerßitiofa  veterutn  cetas 
Herculis  filium  dixit , 

Puder i bus  in  Aventino  monte  cgeßis 
Pep  er  tum ,  in  Capitolio  pofuit. 

c  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  have  placed  in  the  ea- 
c  pitol  this  Ratue  of  the  Aventine  hero,  by  the  fuperRitious 
c  ancients  called  the  foil  of  Hercules,  found  among  ancient 
4  ruins  on  mount  Aventine.’ 

The  place  where  this  Ratue  was  found  is  no  abfolute 
proof  of  its  being  the  Hercules  Aventinus  ;  efpecially  as  this 
Ratue  does  not  anfwer  Virgil’s  defcription  in  the  following 
lines  : 

Pofl  bos  infignem  palmd  per  gramina  currum , 

Vidtorefque  oßentat  equos ,  fatus  Hercule  pulchro 
Pulcher  Aventinus ,  clypeoque  infigne  paternum , 

Centum  angues ,  cindiamque  gerit  ferpentibus  Hydra?n. 

ViRG.  JEn.  vii.  v.  6 55- 

c  Next,  Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round 
4  The  Latian  fields,  with  palms  and  laurels  crown’d. 

*  Proud  of  his  Reeds  he  fmokes  along  the  field, 
i  His  father’s  Hvdra  fills  the  ample  field. 

‘  A  hundred  ferpents  hifs  about  the  brims  ; 
c  The  fon  of  Hercules  he  juRly  feems, 

6  By  his  broad  fhoulders  and  gigantic  limbs. 

Dryden. 

But  here  is  neither  Hydra  nor  ferpents,  as  any  one  who 
has  not  fccn  the  original  may  be  convinced  from  the  plate 
in  Montfaucon.  The  moR  valuable  marble  heads  and  buRs 
in  the  upper  apartments  are,  three  heads  of  Plato,  thofe  of 
Archimedes,  Caligula,  Trajan,  Antoninus  Pius,  Claudius, 

Meflalina,  FauRina,  Hiero,  Alcibiades,  Diogenes,  Socra¬ 
tes,  Sappho,  Sylla,  Diana,  and  Gabriel  Faerno,  a  famous 
modern  poet.  The  brafs  mcnumentum  regiee  legis ,  brought 
hither  from  the  Lateran  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  has  been 
explained  and  illuRrated  by  Antonius  AuguRinus,  in  his  4 

treatile  de  Legibus.  LaRly,  here  is  a  modern  picture,  re- 
x  B  b  4  prefen  ting 
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prefenting  Alexander  facrificing  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  Thus  I 
.nave  gone  through  the  principal  curiofities  at  prefent  to  he 
found  in  this  celebrated  edifice.  As  for  the  ancient  capdol, 
as  I  obferved  before,  it  no  longer  exids.  From  feveral  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  walls,  it  is  by  fome  conjectured,  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  Food  on  the  ground  at  prefent 
inclofed  in  the  court  of  the  Cafarelli  palace.  The  famous 
Tarpeian  rock  is  now  almod  covered  with  buildings  ;  and 
though  a  fall  from  it  might  endanger  a  man’s  neck,  yet  a 
malefactor  under  fentence  of  death  would  be  very  glad  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  law  by  a  leap  down.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  an¬ 
ciently  the  rock  muff  have  been  deeper,  or  a  wall  muft  have 
been  built  upon  it,  from  which  malefaCtors  were  throwm 
down  headlong.  That  the  height  or  depth  of  it  has  not 
undergone  any  conliderable  alteration  may  be  concluded 
from  Severus’s  triumphal  arch  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline- 
hill,  which,  with  the  ampitheatre  in  its  neighbourhood,  is 
not  above  two  or  three  feet  below  the  prefent  furface  of  the 
ground. 

The  Carbognano  palace  on  the  Corfo  affords  nothing 
remarkable  but  the  gate,  which  is  the  work  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  and  accounted  the  mod  beautiful  in  the  whole  city  of 
Rome. 

Caroli palace  On  the  Corfo  ]ikewife  Hands  a  new  palace  built  by  the 
1  marquis  Caroli  (whole  father  is  Raid  to  have  been  a  dealer 

in  hogs.)  The  outfide  of  this  palace  is  reckoned  the  fined 
in  Rome  ;  and  it  yields  to  very  few  palaces  for  the  orna- 
ments  within.  It  properly  belongs  to  four  brothers,  all  un¬ 
married,  and  one  of  them  is  podmader-general.  Their  or- 
#  der  to  the  fervants  not  to  accept  of  any  gratuities  from 
t  drangers  makes  it  fometking  difficult  to  get  a  light  of  this 
palace,  the  fervants  being  feldom  at  leifure  to  attend  curi¬ 
ous  travellers  for  nothing ;  it  would  be  much  more  eligible 
to  give  four  or  five  paoli ,  the  ufual  charge  of  feeing  the  fined 
palaces,  than  to  nave  the  trouble  of  fending  lb  often  to 
know  when  it  will  lmt  their  conveniency,'  and  be  redrained 
from  a  proper  freedom  of  aiding  quedions,  CV.  In  the 
upper  Rory,  befides  a  gallery,  is  a  fulie  of  feven  rooms  fur- 
njfh  d  with  r  d  damafk  and  velvet.  Among  a  variety  of 
n>od  bcaiiiifql  tables,  here  are  fome  of  lumachella,  in  which 
are  plainly  to  be  feen  fome  tcdaceous  petrifactions.  The 
cabinets  are  embelliflied  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  paintings  in 
miniature.  Flora,  in  frefco ,  on  the  cieling,  was  painted  by 
Procacino ,  Cleopatra’s  banquet,  by  Carlo  Maratti  ;  St. 
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Cecilia,  by  Concha  ;  and  Venus  vifiting  Vulcan,  by  Tre- 
vilani.  The  Corib,  where  this  palace  {lands,  being  the 
grand  fcene  of  the  carnival  diverfions,  here  is  an  admirable 
picture  of  them,  taken  from  the  life  during  that  jovial  fea- 
fon.  Another  piece,  by  Bourguignone,  reprefents  the  port 
of  Candy  ;  and  near  it  is  a  picture  of  the  Piazza  del  Popola 
at  Ro,me,  by  Gafparo  ;  further  on  are  feveral  views  of  Ve¬ 
nice  and  Naples.  Here  is  a  beautiful  fet  of  Bruflels  tapef- 
try,  reprelenting  Clitus  faving  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  paflage  of  the  Granicus,  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
the  entry  into  Babylon,  &c.  Every  thing  here  is  new  and 
magnificent,  but  the  flooring  is  of  tiles  or  brick,  and  that 
none  of  the  befl.  The  fummer  apartments  on  the  ground- 
floor  are  all  painted  in  frefco ,  and  in  the  glafs  clofet,  Con¬ 
cha  has  fhewn  his  admirable  {kill  in  the  flowers  and  birds 
painted  in  the  compartments.  All  the  door-polls  in  both 
{lories  are  of  yellow  marble,  and  in  the  upper  ilory  is  a  very 
•  large  table  of  oriental  alabailer.  Another  is  {hewn  in  the 
lower  apartments  of  the  flnell  lumachella ,  greatly  furpafling 
ail  the  reft. 

Prince  Chigi’s  palace  {lands  likewife  in  the  Corfo,  and  Chigi  pal’ re 
is  fitted  up  with  fuperb  furniture,  being  hung  with  Bruflels in  thc  Co— * 
tapeftry,  reprefejiting  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In 
the  gallery  are  tw*enty-four  exquifite  marble  buffs  of  the 
Roman  emperors  and  their  conforts  ;  but  this  palace  is  flill 
more  remarkable  for  valuable  pictures,  am^ng  which  the 
pieces  mofl  admired  are,  a  dead  Chrifl  by  Caracci ;  and  Jo- 
ieph  and  Mary,  with  the  child  Jefus,  by  Raphael  ;  Mofes 
llriking  the  rock  by  Titian  ;  Chrifl:  fcourged,  by  Guercino  ; 
a  guardian  angel  by  Albano  ;  the  nativity  of  Chrifl  by  Carlo 
Maratti  ;  the  adultrefs  in  the  gofpel  by  Muziano  ;  the  {lory 
of  queen  Eflher  by  Calabrefe  j  a  battle  by  Salvator  Rofa  ; 
a  Venus  by  Rubens  ;  and  the  battle  of  the  Romans  againft 
the  Veji  and  Fidenates  by  the  Cavaliere  d’  Arpino.  On  a 
cufhion  of  touch-flone,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
black  leather  laced  with  gold,  is  a  child  of  white  marble, 
yawning  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  as  if  juft  awake  ;  and  op- 
poflte  to  it  is  a  cufhion  of  the  lame  {lone,  with  a  death’s 
head  of  white  marble  placed  on  it.  It  is  fufflcient  to  fay  of 
thefe  admirable  pieces,  that  they  are  both  the  work  of  Ber¬ 
nini.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  line  pieces  of  fculpture  are 
on  the  ground  floor,  among  which  were  a  little  Bacchana¬ 
lian,  with  a  Faunus  fitting,  Diana,  Venus,  Minerva,  a 
Gladiator,  Apollo  and  Mariyas.  The  two  lafl  were  dif- 
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poled  of,  about  two  years  ago,  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  five 
and  forty  thoufand  feudi ,  or  crowns. 

The  Palazzo  di  Colonna  is  a  very  fpacious  and  fplendid 
edifice,  and  belongs  to  the  conftable  Colonna  duke  of  Pa- 
liano.  On  the  fteps  before  this  palace  are  a  marble  flatue 
of  a  barbarian  monarch,  a  large  buffo  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  Bucephalus  reprelented  on  its  bread: ;  and 
feme  Reps  higher  is  a  Medufa’s  head  of  porphyry,  fup- 
polcd  to  have  belonged  to  Nero’s  golden  palace,  with  this 
infeription  : 

In  hac  aurea  demo 
Memoriam  Neronis  babes 
Non  faff  a, 

Me  du  ja’  Caput ,  non  damna , 

Monumentuniy 
H"ic  folo  datum  effe 
Placare  MedufaSy 
Non  ferne  N er  ones , 

c  In  this  golden  houfe  are  feen  memorials  of  Nero,  with- 

*  out  his  wicked  actions,  and  the  head  of  Medufa,  without 
4  the  mifehievous  effects  of  it :  An  indication,  that  only 
4  here  Medufa’s  can  be  foftened,  and  Nero’s  will  not  be 

*  tolerated.’ 

In  the  firfl  faloon  are  the  portraits  of  the  illuffrious  per- 
fons  which  the  Colonna  family  has  produced,  viz.  two 
popes,  twenty  cardinals,  and  about  fifty  military  heroes. 
But  the  mod:  remarkable  thing  in  this  palace  is  the  gallery, 
the  length  of  which,  exclufive  of  that  part  elevated  above 
the  main  gallery,  which  is  four  and  twenty  feet  long,  is  a 
hundred  and  two  common  paces,  and  the  breadth  feventeen, 
which  in  Roman  meafure  make  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  paltni  in  length,  and  in  breadth  fifty.  The  doors  are 
inlaid  with  giallo  antkoy  and  the  mod:  remarkable  atchieve- 
ments  of  the  Colonna  family  are  painted  on  the  cieling,  by 
jo.  Paul  Scor,  a  German,  and  Bernafcona  a  female  artift. 
It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  naval  engagement  of  Le- 
panto,  where  Marco  Antonio  Colonna  commanded  the 
pope’s  fquadron  under  Don  John  of  Auftria,  generalifiimo 
of  the  Chriftian  forces,  is  not  omitted.  The  newT  pieces  on 
the  cieling,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  are  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  and  Francefco  di  Luca.  The  door  is  paved  entirely 
with  Sicilian  jafper,  and  other  kinds  of  curious  marble. 
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The  large  fefioons  of  flowers  in  the  alcove,  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  were  painted  by  Mario  de  Fiori,  and  the  bovs 
playing  among  them  by  Carlo  Maratti.  The  roof  was 
painted  in  frejeo  by  Gioleppe  Chiari 3  and  at  the  door,  where 
a  little  bridge  leads  into  the  garden,  are  two  noble  pillars  of 
verde  antico .  Among  the  fine  pictures  in  this  gallery,  the 
mod:  admired  are  Julius  Caefar  facrificing,  by  Carlo  Maratti ; 

Adam  and  Eve  by  Domenrchino  3  an  ecce  homo  by  Albani  ; 
a  pietä  by  Guido  Rheni  3  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  infant 
Jefus,  John  the  Baptifi,  and  other  faints,  by  Raphael,  va¬ 
lued  at  twelve  thoufand  feudi ,  or  crowns.  Further  on,  and 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  are,  a  Venus  by  Titian,  ano¬ 
ther  by  Broncino,  a  Ganymede  by  Titian,  the  rape  of  Eu¬ 
ropa  by  Albani,  a  fine  reprefentation  of  the  calamities  of  a 
peftilence  by  Nicholas  Pouflin  3  a  market  or  fair  by  deBaflano* 
feveral  landscapes  by  Gafper  Pouflin  3  a  great  number  of  por¬ 
traits  of  foreign  and  Italian  ladies  3  a  Venus  by  Mela  3  St. 

Francis  by  Guido  j  theafiumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Ru¬ 
bens  3  a  toper  by  Hannibal  Caracci  3  fix  pieces  reprefenting 
hell  by  Brughel,  &c.  Here  is  alfo  a  private  gallery  adorn¬ 
ed  with  geographical  pieces  in  frefco ,  and  the  fiatues  of 
Mania  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  four  fiatues  of  Venus  ; 
thofe  of  Trajan,  M.  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Flora,  one  of 
the  Mufes,  &c.  In  the  garden  is  a  large  bronze  equeftrian 
fiatue  of  Marco  Antonio  Colonna.  Some  of  the  tables  there 
are  of  a  mofi  beautiful  oriental  alabafter,  and  one  of  verde 
antico.  In  the  large  gallery  is  a  Jiudiolo ,  or  cabinet  of 
ebony,  embellifhed  with  mafierly  haj]'o-relievd> s  of  ivory,  re¬ 
prefenting  fcriptural  hiftories  3  that  of  the  laft  judgment 
is  from  a  defign  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  whole  piece  is 
valued  at  eighteen  thoufand  feudi.  In  another  apartment  is 
a  cabinet  adorned  writh  twelve  little  pillars  o t  oriental  ame- 
thvfi  a  foot  high,  and  cut  out  of  one  piece  ;  it  is  alfo  fet 
with  variety  ot  gems  and  cameo' s  ;  among  which,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  Commodus  and  the  above-mentioned  Martia  queen 
of  the  Amazons.  This  cabinet  is  fupported  by  three  moors, 
piade  of  a  very  curious  wood  called  jandro  cedrino ,  with  fil- 
ver  decorations.  Among  other  coftiy  furniture  is  a  clock,  Remarkable 
(hewing  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  month,  year,  Sec.  which  cl°^. 
js  wound  up  but  once  a  year.  Here  is  alfo  a  bed  finely  gilt,  Fine  bed. 
and  made  in  the  form  of  a  (hell,  drawn  by  four  fea-horfes, 
like  Neptune's  triumphal  car.  r\  his  was  the  bed  in  which 
Maria  Mancini,  cardinal  Mazarine’s  niece,  lav  in  of  her  ♦ 

firft  child.  T  his  lady  was  famous  for  the  paflion  wdrich 
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Lewis  XIV.  of  France  had  for  her,  and  her  fubfequent  im-r 
happy  marriage  with  the  conftable  Colonna.  The  ground 
floor,  where,  by  reafon  of  its  coolnefs,  are  the  fummer  a- 
partments,  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  ladies,  either 
born  of  the  houfe  of  Colonna,  or  married  into  it  ;  and 
amonsdl  them  is  the  above-mentioned  Maria  Mancini,  but 
hie  makes  a  much  better  figure  here  than  in  the  Poggio 
Imperiale  at  Florence.  On  the  deling  of  one  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  painted  Horatius  Codes,  and  the  battle  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great  againft  Maxentius,  by  Manciola,  a  FIq- 
ming.  Among  other  pictures  here  are  fome  fea-pieces  by 
Tempefla,  two  pieces  out  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis  by  Nie. 
Pouffm ;  flower  and  fruit-pieces  by  Stanchi  and  young 
Breughel  ;  two  large  pictures,  exhibiting  the  hiftory  of  pope 
Clement  I.  by  Ciampelli ;  the  triumph  of  Marco  Antonio 
Colonna,  for  the  vidorv  of  Lepanto  ;  pope  Liberius  fixing 
on  the  ground  plot  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Majore  by 
Taddeo  Zuccari,  Sec.  Connoiflcurs  in  fculpture  cannot 
fiufficiently  admire  a  fmall  ivory  image  of  St.  Jerom,  the 
bufto  of  cardinal  Gieronimo  Colonna,  and  a  twnted  pillar 
of  red  marble,  near  fix  feet  high  without  the  pedeftal,  with 
the  image  of  Pallas  on  the  top,  to  be  leen  here.  This  is 
by  fome  thought  to  be  the  Columna  Bellica  in  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  againft  wdiich  die  conful,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  ufed  to  throw  a  fpear  as  a  fign  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  Here  are  alfo  the  ftatues  of  Venus,  Flora,  Pallas, 
and  Trajan,  in  a  pontifical  habit;  the  marble  bufts  of 
Mammaea,  Macrinus,  Titus,  Gordianus,  Gallienus,  Agrip- 
pina  the  elder,  Nero  of  bronze,  &c.  likewife  two  vafes  of 
[puma  di  mare ,  whjch  appear  to  be  only  a  kind  of  tophus, 
and  feveral  ancient  marble  bajjb-relievd r,  pf  which  the  moft 
curious,  although  the  workmanfhip  be  not  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  is  the  Apotheolis  of  Homer  ;  the  images  and  Greek 
infeription  on  this  piece,  have  been  illuftrated  by  Bellori. 
The  conftable  Colonna’s  ftables  are  inferior  to  none  in  Rome, 
and  are  well  flocked  with  Spanifh,  Neapolitan,  and  Bar¬ 
bary  horfes. 

The  Curia  Innocenziana  in  Monte  Citorio,  or  properly 
the  court  of  juftice,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  buildings  in  Rome, 
and  coft  Innocent  XII.  315000  Roman  feudi.*  The  whole 
edifice  is  entirely  new,  and  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and 
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eighty-fix  thoufand  cart  loads  of  earth  were  brought  hither 
only  to  fill  up  and  level  the  area.  In  one  of  the  apartments, 
on  the  ground  floor,  is  this  infcription  : 

Mir  arts ,  hofpes , 

Afir&am 

Tam  magnified  habitant  ein  ? 

Scias 

Thibd  iff  fplendidiores 
habet  cedes , 

Animum  Principle. 

4  Doff  thou  wonder,  ftranger,  at  this  magnificent  habi- 
4  tation  of  Aftrea  ?  know  that  it  has  a  much  nobler  dwell- 
4  ing, — the  fovereign’s  heart.’ 

Formerly  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice  were  fituated  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  each  other  ;  fo  that,  befides  the 
charges  and  difquietudes  naturally  attending  law-fuits,  the 
people  were  often  put  to  the  trouble  of  running  from  one 
place  to  another  to  attend  the  trials,  &c.  but  thefe  incon¬ 
veniences,  which  were  productive  of  many  others,  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  erecting  this  edifice,  in  which  all  the  courts  of 
juftice  are  held.  The  following  infcription,  in  honour  of 
the  founder,  is  here  to  be  feen  : 

%  Innocentio  XII.  P.  0.  M* 

Mac  in  cede  plura  complcxc , 

Ornament  um  Ur  bis , 

'Tribunal:  a  in  unum  collect  a  y 
Cenfum  kofpitiis  pauperumy 
De  Magnificentia , 

JuJlitia ,  Mifericordia , 

Optime  merito. 

c  To  Innocent  XII.  the  greateftand  beft  of  princes,  who, 

4  for  his  liberality,  juftice,  and  humanity  was  juftly  efteem- 
4  ed  ;  havinp-  built  this  edifice  as  an  ornament  to  the  citv, 

7  O  J  7 

4  for  holding  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice  in  one  place,  and 
4  for  a  treafury  to  the  hofpitals.’ 

In  the  gallery  of  the  firft  floor,  facing  the  court,  is  a 
marble  group  of  a  mail  fleaing  one  of  his  own  fpecies  : 
whether  this  be  Mariyas,  who  was  punifhed  for  his  pre¬ 
emption 
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fumptiori  by  Apollo  ;  or  whether  it  be  an  emblematical  re- 
prefentation  of  the  miferies  of  a  client  in  the  hands  of  a 
rapacious  lawyer  and  iniquitous  judges,  I  {hall  not  pretend 
to  determine. 

The  two  dogancy  or  cuftom-houfes,  are  alfo  {lately  build¬ 
ings  :  thefe  moft  travellers  are  obliged  to  vifit  much  againft 
their  inclination.  The  contraband  goods,  for  which  the 
greateft  fearch  is  made  here,  are  tobacco,  prohibited  books, 
and  new  linen  ;  but  a  piece  of  money  and  a  readinefs  to 
open  one’s  baggage,  feldom  fails  to  make  matters  eafy* 
The  building  of  an  office  for  receiving  the  duties  on  provi- 
fions  brought  to  Rome  by  land,  coft  Innocent  XII.  forty- 
fix  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns  ;  and  the  other  for  the  receipt 
of  the  duties  on  imports  by  water,  coft  him  twenty-feven 
thoufand  fcudi ;  the  annual  produce  of  both  is  computed  at 
leaft  to  amount  to  five  hundred  thoufand  fcudi.*  Clement 
XI.  befides  a  more  convenient  key,  and  other  ufeful  im¬ 
provements,  caufed  alfo  a  fountain  and  other  embellifhments 
to  be  made  here.  His  munificence  procured  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  : 

Clementi  XI.  Pont.  Max, 

Hpuod  vetcri  navi  um  ßatione 
Ad  tumulum  Ccsfarujn  magnified  reßitutd  -• 

Civium  commodity  Urbis  ornamento 
Projpexerity 

Curatores  viarum  pofuere  anno  Salutis 

MD  CC1V . 

,  ^ 

4  To  pope  Clement  XL  in  acknowledgment  of  his  re- 
c  regard  to  the  public  conveniency,  and  embellifhments  of 
‘  the  city,  in  the  magnificent  repairs  and  improvement  of 
*  the  ancient  quay  near  the  fepulchre  of  the  emperors,  the 
c  furveyors  of  the  roads  eredted  this  infcription  in  the  year 
6  1704/ 

In  the  fquare  before  the  Farnefian  palace  are  two  grand 
fountains,  that  throw  up  the  water  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  which  falls  down  again  into  a  large  bafon  of  oriental 
grana'te,  found  in  Titus’s  baths,  and  placed  here  by  Paul 

III. 

*  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  lleriing. 

The 
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The  chief  architect  of  this  palace  was  the  celebrated  Mi-r>alaccaf 
chael  Angelo;  and  Bramanta  Lazari,  Antonio  Sangallo,  Ia  nek* 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  Vignola  were  fuccefiively  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  it.  The  beauty  of  this  palace,  however, 
is  not  viewed  without  concern  ;  for  not  only  the  famous 
cube,  but  feveral  other  ornaments  have  been  brought  hi¬ 
ther  from  Vefpafian’s  amphitheatre,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  that  incomparable  ftruddure.  In  the  court  are  feveral  an¬ 
cient  datues  of  a  large  lize,  viz.  a  gladiator ,  Flora,  and 
two  flatues  of  Hercules  exactly  refembling  each  other,  but 
not  equally  well  cut.  That  on  the  left-hand  is  the  famous 
Farnefian  Hercules,  and  is  the  work  of  Glycon,  an  Athe-  Farnefian 
nian,  as  appears  from  the  infeription  :  he  leans  againft  the  Hcixulc " 
trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  the  lion’s  fkinis  hungup.  Both 
thefe  flatues  were  found  in  Titus’s  baths,  or  the  Sette  Sale, 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  They  feem  to  be  entire  ;  but 
when  they  were  fird  dug  up,  the  bed  of  the  two  wanted  its 
feet :  this  defedt  was,  however,  fupplied  by  Guglielmo  della 
Porta  with  fuch  a  mafterly  hand,  that  when  the  ancient  feet 
which  properly  belonged  to  this  flatue  were  afterwards 
found,  Michael  Angelo  himfelf,  than  W’hom  there  could 
not  be  a  better  judge,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  feet  fhould  dand.  This  flatue  was  originally  of  the 
whited  Parian  marble  ;  but  by  length  of  time  it  has  con¬ 
tracted  a  dufky  colour,  which,  however,  does  not  look 
amifs. 

The  datue  of  Flora,  near  it,  was  mutilated,  and  dood  Flora, 
in  need  of  feveral  additions  ;  but  for  the  dnenefs  of  the  dra¬ 
pery,  few  of  the  ancient  pieces  can  be  compared  to  it. 

Here  is  alfo  a  large  marble  coffin,  with  a  ha jj'o -relievo ,  re- 
.prefenting  beads,  foliages,  See.  dug  up  in  Paul  the  third’s 
time  (fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Metellus 
Creticus,  and  wife  of  Craffus)  near  the  ViaAppia,  at  the 
place  now  called  Capo  di  Bove.  Another  farcophagus,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  that  of  Tulliola,  Cicero’s  daughter,  was  found  Tnlllola’a 
during  the  pontificate  of  the  fame  pope,  near  St.  Sebadian’s  ton‘b* 
catacombs,  and  the  body  found  in  it  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  as  I  have  before  obferved. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  court  are  the  ancient  datues  of  For-  Statue?, 
tuna  Redux,  and  Augudus  ;  and  the  heads  of  Vefpafian  and 
Antoninus  Pius  :  but  the  mod  admired  piece  of  all,  is,  a 
large  groupe,  which  dands  in  an  inclofed  court.  The  lub-  II  Toro  Far- 
jedt  of  this  piece  is  the  fable  of  Amphion  and  his  brother ne:e* 
Zedius  tying  Dirce,  their  dep-mother,  to  the  hoi  ns  ot  a 
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wild  bull  with  a  cord,  that  thus  fhe  might  he  torn  to  pieces. 
Eefides  Amphion,  Zethus,  and  Dirce,  the  groupe  exhibits 
another  woman  (probably  the  vindictive  Anticpe)  a  young 
Ihepherd,  and  a  dog  barking.  Amphion  and  Zethus  appear 
trail  (ported  with  the  moft  vehement  anger  and  defire  of  re¬ 
venge,  whilfl  Dirce  feems  overwhelmed  with  dread  and 
grief.*  The  cord  with  which  fhe  is  fattened  to  ,the  wild 
bull,  and  the  dog,  in  this  groupe,  are  not  at  all  anfwerable 
to  the  reft.  The  largenefs  of  this  piece  has  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  its  being  much  damaged,  as  it  was  verv  difficult  on 
that  account  to  preferve  it  entire  ;  for  it  exceeds  all  the  other 
antique  groups,  cut  out  of  a  fingle  block,  hitherto  known, 
it  being  eighteen  palmi  in  height,  and  fourteen  in  breadth. 
This  Toro  Farnele,  as  it  is  called,  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Caracalla’s  baths,  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  'Fhe 
fmall  pieces  that  had  been  broken  off  were  replaced  by  Giov. 
Battifla  Bianco,  a  Ivtilanefe,  without  the  leaf!  addition  of 
any  thing  new ;  and  it  is  furprifing,  thatf  a  piece  fo  large, 
and  confiding  of  fuch  variety  of  figures,  fhould  be  preferved 
fo  many  ages  with  fo  little  damage. 

In  the  fame  place  Hands  alfo  an  equeflrian  flatue  of  Au- 
guflus,  or  Severus,  fomething  lefs  than  the  life,  but  cutout 
of  a  fingle  block.  Here  are  alfo  a  buffo  of  Antinous,  two 
very  fine  flatues  without  heads,  and  feveral  heads  of  houf- 
hold  gods,  philofophers,  Sic. 

Within  the  palace,  on  the  flair-cafe,  are  two  flatues  in 
a  reclining  pofture,  of  river  gods,  and  two  fea-monfters  ; 
and  further  on,  Arion  f  on  a  dolphin’s  back.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  hall  Hand  the  flatues  of  two  captive  Dacian 
kings,  which  were  disfigured  by  the  fervants  of  the  French 
embaffador  who  once  redded  here,  by  putting  out  their  flam¬ 
beaux  againft  them. 

*  The  whole  fable  may  be  read  in  Hyginus,  cap.  7.  and  Apollodorus 
de  orig.  Dear.  lib.  iii.  and  a  plate  of  this  groupe  may  be  feen  in  Mont- 
iaucon’s  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  Concerning  this  groupe,  Pliny,  Hiß.  Nat. 
lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  5.  fpeaks  thus :  Pollio  Ajinius,  utfuit  acris  ajehement'ur, 

fic  quoque  fpeäari  monument  a  fua  ‘volu.it ,  in  Us  funt  Centauri - Zethus  & 

Amphion  ac  Dirce  &  Taurus  uinculumque  ex  eodem  lapide ,  Rhodo  ad<vedtat 
opera  Apollonii  &  Taurifci.  4  Pollio  Afinius,  a  man  of  a  wann  and  am- 
4  bitious  temper,  was  alfo  extremely  fond  of  having  his  curiolities  taken 
4  notice  of,  among  which  are  the  centaur  Zethus,  and  Amphion,  toge- 
4  ther  with  Dirce,  the  bull,  and  the  cord,  which  were  all  cut  out  of  one 
4  block  by  Apollonius  and  Taurilcus,  and  brought  to  Rome  from 
4  Rhodes.’ 

•f  The  author  fays  Iphion,  I  fuppofe,  by  miflake. 
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The  hall  is  adorned  with  the  Hatue  of  Alexander  duke 
of  Parma,  who  ngnalized  himfelf  in  the  Flemifh  wars  ;  it 
is  of  marble,  and  was  cut  out  of  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
fine  pillars  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Peace. 

Along  the  walls  are  placed  feveral  ftatues  of  gladiators,  and 
buffs  of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors.  Near  the  line  mar¬ 
ble  chimney-piece  are  two  ftatues  reprefenting  Plenty  and 
Charity,  by  G.  della  Porta,  which  are  highly  elleemed  by 
connoilTeurs.  They  are  of  white  marble,  and  were  at  flrft 
defigned  for  Paul  the  third’s  monument  in  St.  Peter’s  church  ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  removed,  and  others  of  a  lmaller 
fize,  as  I  obferved  before,  fubftituted  in  their  place. 

In  the  anti-chamber,  the  principal  actions  of  the  above-  pamt;ncr.  ^ 
mentioned  Alexander  Farnefe,  the  interview  betwixt  Charles  frefco, 

V.  and  Francis  I.  at  Nice,  and  the  conference  betwixt 
Luther  and  cardinal  Cajetane  are  painted  in  frefco  by  Tad¬ 
deo  Zuccaro. 

In  the  upper  apartments  are  fcen  twelve  antique  bulls  of  Antique 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus, kufts, 
Trajan,  Antoninus  Pius,  Macrinus,  Adrian,  Vefpanan, 

Titus,  Domitian,  Julius  Caelar,  and  Nero  when  a  youth  ; 
but  the  moll  remarkable  bullo  among  thele  is  that  of  Cara- 
calla  ,  for  which  alone  fourteen  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns, 
have  been  offered.  Moll  of  the  antique  heads  that  have 
been  dug  up  are  damaged  in  the  nofe,  which  was  the  cafe 
alfo  of  this  ;  but  the  piece  that  was  wanting  being  luckily 
found,  has  been  replaced  fo  as  not  to  leave  the  leafl  per¬ 
ceivable  flaw  in  it.  Here  alio  are  the  following  pieces, 
namely,  a  marble  farcophagus  with  a  bajfc-relievo  of  Silenus 
and  Bacchus  ;  another  bajjb-relievo  reprefenting  a  iacrifice, 
and  Priapus  under  the  figure  of  a  dens  terminus  •,  three  Ha¬ 
tties  of  Venus,  one  Handing,  and  the  others  in  a  fitting  at¬ 
titude  ;  Meleager  of  red  Egyptian  marble,  and  Camillus  of 
bronze  j  the  ftatues  of  Taflo’s  Clorinda  and  Tancred  ;  an 
Jits  of  touch-Hone  ;  Adonis  of  red  marble  betwixt  two  beau¬ 
tiful  hounds  ;  Hercules  when  a  child  flranglingtwo  ferpents 
with  his  hands  ;  and  the  relolute  Cneius  Martius  pulling  the 
thorn  out  of  his  foot,  in  bronze.  Here  are  alfo  the  bulls  of 
Seneca,  Solon,  Diogenes,  Mithridates,  Cicero,  SaluH,  Lyfi- 
machus,  Lyfias,  Poflidonius,  Carueades,  Miltiades,  Euri¬ 
pides,  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Fauffina,  the  poet  Dante, 

&c.  in  marble. 

The  Farnefian  gallery  is  celebrated  among  all  perfons  FarneCa|j 
who  have  a  taffe  for  the  imitative  arts :  it  exhibits  the  fa-  gallery," 
Vol.  II,  C  c  bles 
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bles  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  of  Galatea,  the  triumph  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  of  Diana  and  Endymion,  Venus  and 
Anchifesy  Auiora  and  Polophemus,  &c.  admirably  well 
painted  in  frefco .  There  are  copper-plates  of  thefe  pieces 
by  Pietro  Aquila  and  others ;  and  the  admirers  of  painting 
will  be  highly  entertained  with  a  book  fold  by  Roffi  at  Rome, 
entitled  Galleria  del  Palazzo  del  Duca  di  Parma  in  Ro?nay 
alle  Favole  e  fomp  artimenti  di  chiaro  ofeuro  e  ornamenti  d?  Ar- 
cbitettura  e  Statue ,  col  ritratto  e  depofito  di  Annibale  Caracci^ 
invenzione  e  difegno  di  Carlo  Marattiy  dijegnata  e  intagliata  in 
acqua  forte  da  Pietro  Aquila ,  colle  Infcrizzioni  in  verfem  di 
Gio.  Pietro  Bellori ,  libro  in  25  fogli  Imperiali  per  traverfo . 
Bellori  gives  a  fuller  account  of  it,  in  his  lives  of  eminent 
painters.  In  this  gallery  Annibal  Caracci  has  immortalized 
hirrlfelf ;  but  his  brother  Auguftin  had  a  fhare  in  fome  of 
the  pieces ;  and  Galatea  and  Aurora,  to  be  feen  here,  are 
entirely  his.  Their  uncle  Luigi  Caracci  has  alfo  given  a 
Specimen  of  his  (kill  here,  in  the  device  of  the  Farnefe  fa¬ 
mily  over  the  door.  A  young  woman  embracing  an  uni¬ 
corn  was  painted  by  Domenichino.  Malvafia,  in  his  Fel- 
fma  Pittrice,  has  given  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three 
Caracci’s,  in  which  he  prefers  Luigi,  moft  of  whofe  works 
are  to  be  feen  at  Bologna,  to  the  other  two  ;  but  Bellori, 
in  the  lives  of  the  painters,  prefers  Annibal  Caracci  to  the 
reft.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  like  other  eminent  per¬ 
forms,  their  reputation  after  death  is  far  greater  than  the  prof- 
perky  they  enjoyed  when  living,  Auguftin  died  of  vexa¬ 
tion  ;  and  Annibal’s  intenfe  application  in  painting  this 
Farnefian  gallery,  for  which,  after  eight  years  labour,  he 
was  very  indifferently  rewarded,  threw  him  into  fuch  an  ir¬ 
regular  courfe  of  life,  that  it  carried  him  off  about  feven 
years  after  his  brothers  death.  About  ten  years  after  he 
was  followed  by  Luigi,,  who  died  of  a  chagrin  for  an  over-N 
fight  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  painting  the  cupola  of  .  a 
church.  It  feems  the  painting  viewed  from  the  fcaffolding 
was  incomparable  ;  but  when  that  was  taken  away,  and  it 
came  to  be  viewed  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  below, 
the  whole  work  was  quite  difproportionable.* 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  pieces  of  fculpture  in  this 
gallery  is  a  young  veftal,  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  of 
age,  with  her  veil.  The  innocence,  foftnefs,  and  beauty 


*  See  Makvaßa  Feljma: Frt trice,  part.  iii.  p .  418. 
hi e  on  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
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of  the  face  is  fuch,  that  many  connoifleurs  think  it  equal  to 
the  Mattei  Livia,  or  Fauftina  the  younger,  and  account  it 
among  the  molt  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  Here  are 
likewile  a  marble  ftatue  of  Mercury,  which  very  much  re- 
fembles  Antinous,  an  Apollo  of  bafaltes ,  reckoned  the  beft 
ftatue  extant  of  that  deity  ;  Ganymede,  Faunus,  Hercules 
fpinning,  with  Dejanira  looking  on,  all  of  marble  ;  and  a 
bufto  of  Flomer,  of  Parian  marble,  though  Pliny,  in  his  na-  Bufto  of 
tural  hiftory,  (lib.  xxxv.  c.  2.)  fays,  that  there  is  not  one  Homcr'* 
genuine  image  of  that  poet  exifting.  The  grounds  of  this 
tradition  are  indeed  unknown  ;  however,  ’tis  fuch  a  head  as 
that  great  poet  need  not  be  afhamed  of. 

Over  the  gallery  is  a  clofet  with  fine  paintings  by  Anni- 
bal,  or  according  to  Malvafia,  by  all  the  three  Caracci’s, 
reprefenting  Hercules  deliberating,  whether  he  fhall  take  to 
the  way  of  virtue  or  that  of  pleafure  ;  Circe  offering  the  in¬ 
toxicating  cup  to  Ulyffes  ;  Perfeus  and  Medufa,  with  other 
poetical  fables.  The  adjoining  apartment,  called  the  Hermi¬ 
tage,  is  painted  in  frcfco  by  Lanfranco,  and  the  Frife  by 
Salviati  and  Zuccaro.  It  was  formerly  likewife  remarkable 
for  feveral  fine  pidlures  by  Annibal  Caracci  and  Titian  ;  a 
fine  collection  of  intaglio's ,  and  fome  defigns  by  Raphael, 

Giulio  Romano,  Michael  Angelo,  Polydoro,  and  Caracci  ; 
a  mufeum  of  natural  curiofities,  with  many  other  things  of 
value,  which  now  are  either  given  away  or  removed  to  Par¬ 
ma  ;  however,  in  one  of  thefe  apartments  is  to  be  feen  a 
noble  ftatue  of  Caracalla,  with  that  of  Diana  of  Ephelus, 
and  Atlas  bearing  a  celeftial  globe  on  his  fhoulders,  all  in 
marble. 

II  piccolo  Farnefe,  or  the  duke  of  Lungara’s  palace,  be-  H  piccolo 
longing  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  is  worth  feeing,  were  it  only  Fiirnei<1* 
for  its  fine  paintings  by  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  Gau- 
dentio  Milanefe,  and  Rafaellino  del  Colle.  They  are  all 
in  frefco^  and  what  little  damages  they  had  fuftained,  have 
been  repaired  by  Carlo  Maratti,  whole  pencil  was  employed 
in  the  fame  manner  in  the  Caracci  gallery  in  the  great  Far^ 
nefe  palace.  Fhe  ftory  of  Pfyche  painted  in  twelve  com¬ 
partments,  where  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  and  Venus  in 
her  car  drawn  by  two  doves,  2re  fo  much  admired,  is  the 
joint-work  of  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano.  "Fhe  Vulcan 
on  a  chimney-piece  in  another  room,  is  laid  to  be  Giulio 
Romano’s,  but  is  not  worthy  of  fuch  a  hand  ;  and  like  a 
picture  of  Sodoma,  in  the  fame  apartment,  feems  to  be  ra- 

C  c  2  ther 
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ther  the  work  of  fome  dauber,  who  v/as  contemporary  with 
Raphael. 

On  the  deling  of  another  room  is  Galatea  among  the 
clouds  by  Raphael,  her  car  is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  one  of 
which  is  white  and  the  other  yellow.  In  this  celebrated 
piece  the  colours  are  much  faded  ;  befides,  feme  critics  ob- 
lerve,  that  the  figures  are  too  fmall  for  the  diftance.  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  in  order  to  convince  Raphael  of  his  error,  is 
faid  to  have  drawn,  with  charcoal,  on  a  wall,  a  huge  head 
of  a  Faunus,  which  hill  remains,  and  is  highly  valued.  Ra¬ 
phael  took  the  hint,  and  could  never  be  perfuaded  to  finifh 
the  work.  Whoever  is  defirous  of  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  thefc  paintings,  will  be  very  agreeably  entertained 
by  perufing  the  two  following  books  of  prints  :  One  is  en¬ 
titled, 

Le  nozze  di  Pßche  e  dl  A  more  colle  loro  favole ,  dlpinte  da 
Raffaele  da  Urbino ,  nella  Loggia  del  Signor  Duca  di  Parma 
nel  Giardino  alia  Lungara ,  intagliate  in  acqua  forte  di  Nicolo 
JDorigny ,  libro  in  XII.  fogli  Imperial z,  aggiuntavi  Vimmagine 
della  famo fa  Galatea  del  medefimo  Raffaele  dipinta  nella  Loggia 
(fontigua  del V  ificfio  Palazzo. 

T 

The  other, 

t 

Defcrizione  delle  immagini  dipinie  da  Raffaele  dUrbino  nelle 
Carrier e  del  Palazzo  Apoftolico  Vaticano  ;  colle  defcrizione  della 
Favola  cV  Amore  e  Pfeche  depinta  dal  medefmo  nella  loggia  detta 
de'  Ghigiy  oggi  del  Sig.  Duca  di  Parma  in  Roma  alia  Lunga- 
rüy  compofia  da  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori  cold  aggiunta  d’  alcuni  ra- 
gionamenti  in  onore  del  medefimo  Raffaele ,  col  fuo  Ritratto  di- 
jegnato  da  Carlo  Maratti. 

This  palace  was  originally  built  by  AugufHno  Chighi ;  but 
Paul  III.  who  v/as  of  the  Farnefe  family,  found  means,  but 
fuch  as  v/ere  very  infamous,  to  get  it  into  his  poilion.  At 
prefent  it  has  but  little  of  its  former  magnificence,  and  is 

inhabited  by  lord  R - ,  an  Englifh  nobleman,  who  lives 

there  with  his  Pfyche,  who  was  lately  a  linger  on  the  ftage 
at  Nanles.  , 

a  r 

The  Gaetani  palace  affords  few  remarkable  things,  ex¬ 
cept  its  fine  marble  Perron,  which  is  accounted  to  be  the 
finefl  in  Rome  ;  it  confiifs  of  four  flights,  in  all  an  hundred 
and  twenty  heps,  every  hep  being  ten  feet  in  length,  two 
in  breadth,  and  of  a  fingle  itone,  is  laid  to  have  colt  eighty 
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fruit.  In  the  court  are,  a  coiloflal  ftatue  of  Alexander  the  Statuc,‘ 
Great,  thofe  of  the  conful  Marcellus  or  Flaminius,  Adrian, 

Bacchus,  ./Efculapius,  &c.  in  marble.  Within  the  palace 
are  three  ftatues  of  Fauni,  a  lole  or  Dejanira,  with  a  lion’s 
fkin  on,  and  a  club  in  her  hand,  whilft  Hercules  is  repofing 
himfelf ;  a  beautiful  Mercury,  Apollo,  Silenus  and  Bacchus. 

Here  are  alfo  a  coniiderable  number  of  pidlures  by  the  beft 
mafters,  as  Tit*  tn,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Annibal  Caracci, 

Guido,  See.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  are  painted  with 
landfcapes,  views,  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  battles,  &c.  This 
palace,  with  all  its  furniture,  the  duke  de  Gaetano  loft  in 
one  night’s  ill  run  at  play,  to  prince  Rufpoli,  the  prefent 
owner  of  it. 

As  prince  Giuftiniani’s  palace  is  one  of  the  moft  remark-  Giuftinianl 
able  for  exquiftte  paintings,  fo  it  exceeds  any  in  Rome  for  Pa'ace* 
fine  ftatues.  The  fecond  ftory  confifts  of  a  fuite  of  eleven 
fpacious  apartments,  through  all  which  is  a  noble  vifta  fu- 
perior  to  any  of  that  kind  in  Rome.  In  the  court  ftand 
the  following  ftatues  in  marble,  namely,  that  of  Scipio  A- 
fricanus,  Ceres,  Caius  Sextus  Epulo,  Apollo,  Martiana, 
reprefented  as  the  goddefs  of  health,  and  the  bufto’s  of  Ti¬ 
tus  and  Tiberius.  On  th e  perron,  or  fteps  before  the  door, 
are  the  ftatues  of 'Titus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Septimius  Seve¬ 
rus,  and  Gallienus  ;  and  above,  in  the  landing-place,  are 
the  bufto’s  of  Jupiter,  Agrippina  the  elder,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Trebonianus  Gallus,  Maximianus,  and  Berenice,  with  her 
fine  trefles,  with  a  baffo-relievo  of  Amalthea  fuckling  Jupi¬ 
ter.  This  laft  piece  is  exceedingly  admired,  and  the  figures 
are  verv  near  as  big  as  the  life.  In  the  hall  are  to  be  feen 
a  groupe  of  two  gladiators  fighting,  the  ftatues  of  the  conful 
Marcellus,  Faunus,  two  of  Hercules,  and  a  bufto  of  the 
Tiburtine  Sybil.  The  ftatue  of  Roma  Triumphans,  which 
formerly  flood  here,  is  now,  with  fome  other  ftatues,  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Giuftiniani  garden.  In  the  room  adjoining 
are,  a  curious  night  piece  by  Titian,  reprefenting  our  Sa¬ 
viour  Handing  before  Pilate;  a  Lord’s-fupper  and  the  twelve 
apoftles  by  Albano ;  and  a  Medonna  by  Raphael.  With 
fubmiftion  to  the  judges,  notwithstanding  the  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe  this  maftcr-piece  of  Titian  has  met  with,  I  am  not 
pleafed  with  the  capital  figure  in  it,  viz.  that  of  our  Savi¬ 
our  ;  for  the  countenance  does  not  feem  to  exprefs  that  fe- 
renity  and  confcious  innocence,  and  much  lefs  the  divine 
fanclitv  of  the  perfon  it  reprefents  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 

Pilate  difeovers  too  much  feverity  and  vehemence,  which  is 
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not  confident  with  his  character.  This  piece  has  by  fome 
been  attributed  to  Matthias  Ailon  a  Fleming  ;  the  maflacre 
of  the  Innocents  was  painted  by  Pouffin,  and  Jefus  on  the 
mount  of  Olives  by  Caravaggio.  The  three  Amorini,  or 
Ileeping  cupids,  of  black  marble,  is  a  very  pretty  piece,  and 
accounted  an  antique.  In  the  next  apartment  are  the  maf- 
facre  of  the  Innocents  by  Cornell i,  the  judgment  of  Solo¬ 
mon  by  Nicholas  Pouffin,  ChrifFs  transfiguration  on  the 
mount  by  Guercino,  and  his  crucifixion  by  Caravaggio  ;  the 
buffo  of  Julia  Pia  in  marble,  and  two  tables  of  oriental  ala- 
*  bafler. 

In  the  next  room  to  this,  are  the  refurredfion  of  Chrifl 
by  Spadarino  ;  St.  John  the  evangeljfl:  by  Tintoretti ;  Mary 
Magdalen  anointing  our  Saviour’s  feet  by  Calabrefe  ;  the 
widow’s  fon  of  Nain  by  Parmegiano  ;  the  healing  of  the 
man  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  the  converfion  of  Mary 
Magdalen.  In  the  next  room  are,  the  marriage  of  Cana  by 
Paclo  Veronefe,  Mary  Magdalen  by  Caravaggio,  and  the 
transfiguration  of  Chrifl  bv  Cioeveta  ;  likewife  a  white  mar- 
ble  buffo  of  Drufus,  the  emperor  Valerian  of  ferpentino, 
Scipio  Africanus,  of  a  kind  of  Egyptian  marble  ;  and  laff- 
fiilurcs.  ly,  Alexander  the  Great,  of  pieira  paragone 3  or  touch-flone. 

In  this  apartment  is  to  be  feen  a  Venus  by  Titian,  in 
imitation  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  except  that  Titian  has 
partly  covered  his  with  a  kind  of  drapery  of  fine  linen « 
Here  are  alfo  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  by  Saltarelli  a  Ge- 
noefe  ;  a  dying  Seneca  by  Calabrefe,  or,  according  to  others 
by  Lanfranchf ;  St.  Matthew  by  Caracci  ;  St.  Mark  by 
Caravaggio  ;  St.  Luke  by  Lanfranchi  ;  three  St.  Johns  by 
Albano,  Domenichino, '  and  Raphael;  pope  Julius  II.  by 
the  fame  hand ;  the  annunciation  by  Baglioni  ;  the  nativity 
of  Chrifl,  or  a  copy  of  Corregio’s  La  Nette ;  the  marriage 
of  Cana  by  Baglioni ;  the  money-changers  and  traders  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  the  temple,  by  Paolo  Veronefe  ;  Chrifl  crowned 
with  thorns  by  Bourguignone  the  elder;  the  vifitation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  Mola  a  Switzer;  the  annunciation,  a 
piece  highly  efleemed,  by  Huvet,  a  Frenchman  ;  a  piece  füll 
in  greater  effirhation,  reprefenting  Chrifl  healing  the  wo¬ 
man  with  the  ißue  of  blood,  by  Annibäl  Caracci ;  a  Nativity 
by  Pouffin;  Chrifl  fcourged  by  the  elder  Palma;  Mary 
Magdalen  by  Caravaggio  ;  Chrifl  appearing  to  Peter  in  the 
Via  Appia  by  Annibal  Caracci  ;  the  woman  with  the  iffue  of 
blood  cured,  by  touching  our  Saviour’s  garment  by  Domeni¬ 
chino  ;  Chrifl  feeding  of  five  thoufand  perfons,  by  the  fame 
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hand  ;  Chrift  entering  Jerufalem  by  Alliano  ;  Chrift  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharifces,  lcourged,  and  car¬ 
ried  out  to  be  crucified,  all  three  by  Caravaggio  5  Chrift 
with  the  two  difciples  at  Emaus  by  the  fame  ;  the  three  wife 
men  of  the  eaft  by  Gerardino  a  Florentine  ;  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  flight  into  Egypt  by  Valentin  a  Frenchman  ;  a  Ma- 
donno  by  Correggio  ;  a  defcent  from  the  crofs  by  Guerci- 
no  ;  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  by  Rofli  a  Milanefe. 

I  little  expedfed  to  fee  the  portraits  of  Calvin  and  Luther  Portraits 
here,  without  fome  ignominious  circumftances.  fie  re  are  anJ 
two  fine  reprefentations  of  the  deluge  in  alabalfer.  One 
particular  apartment  in  this  palace  is  filled  with  above  forty  Forty  por- 
portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  moft  of  them  by  Raphael. 

All  the  jaumbs  of  the  doors  in  the  upper  apartments  are  of  Raphaj. 
verde  artico.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  pieces  of  fculpture,  and 
two  porphyry  urns,  a  table  of  green  marble,  two  pillars  of 
werde  antico ,  with  capitals  of  ferpentino  marble,  two  others 
of  yellow  marble,  and  two  of  porphyry  ;  an  Egyptian  idol, 

Hygeia,  Diana,  one  of  the  Mufes,  Harpocrates,  Apollo 
with  Marfyas’s  fkin,  a  gladiator,  Diana  of  Ephefus,  Mar- 
fyas,  the  mother  of  the  gods  or  nature,  with  many  b  re  alls 
and  heads  of  feveral  animals  on  her  body ;  two  fmall  cen¬ 
taurs  ;  a  fmall  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  like 
the  great  one  in  the  capitol ;  a  Venus  Hermaphroditis  ;  two 
brafs  ftatues  of  Hercules  and  Mercury,  about  three  feet 
high,  and  greatly  admired  by  judges  ;  the  former  an  an¬ 
tique,  the  latter  by  Francefco  Fiamingo  ;  the  Egyptian  Anu¬ 
bis,  with  a  dog’s  head  in  his  hand  in  bronze  5  and  laftly, 
an  admirable  piece  of  fculpture  by  Michael  Angelo,  repre- 
fenting  a  dead  Chriif  carried  by  Jofcph  of  Arimathea  or 
Nicodemus,  in  marble,  and  fomething  ltfs  than  the  natural 
fize. 

Next  to  thefe  come  the  bufto’s  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  that  of  Nero,  accounted  the  bell  in  Rome  of 
that  emperor  \  likewife  of  the  old  prince  Giuftiniano  by 
Bernini ;  the  ftatue  of  pope  Innocent  X.  of  terro  cotta^  by 
the  fame  hand  ;  and  the  heads  of  a  horfe  and  an  ox,  both 
antiques,  and  of  white  marble. 

On  the  deling  of  the  famous  gallery  belonging  to  this  pa-  Gallery, 
lace  the  life  of  the  emperor  Juftinian  is  finelv  painted  in 
frefco ,  by  Luigi  Zuccaro,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Pe- 
ruzzi.  The  large  marble  ftatue  of  Minerva  in  armour,  in 
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this  gallery,  is  faid  to  have  coil  fixty  thoufand  feud:  ;  *  fe- 
ven  thoufand  were  paid  for  the  head  only,  which  was  not 
fou  d  for  fome  time  after  die  other  part  had  been  dug  up 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Campus 
Marties  :  however,  in  the  judgment  of  fome,  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  flatue  of  Meleager  that  ffands  by  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  cgnnoiiTeurs,  the  fineff  piece  in  all  the  gallery 
is  a  he  -a.  .  in  'Kite  marble.  The  beautiful  veflul  is  alfo 
very  much  admired,  hotii  for  the  face  and  drapery.  The 
fiatues  of  C .  Liira,  Capronia,  Leda,  Fauffina  the  younger, 
Ceres*  Harpocrates,  Apollo,  a  Bacchanalian,  Silenus,  Ve¬ 
rm:  c  wing  out  of  a  bath,  Vitellius,  Domitian,  the  empe¬ 
ror  juC.nian,  hEfculapius,  and  Diana  with  a  dog ;  the 
buffo’s  of  Pindar,  Homer,  Socrates,  the  Sibylla  Tiburtina, 
Janus  Bifrons,  Faunus,  Julius  Caefar,  Tiberius,  Trajan, 
Vefpafian,  Titus,  Vitellius,  Claudius,  Albinus,  Maximine 
(of  ferpentine)  and  a  baß'o-relievo  of  Apollo,  Minerva  and 
the  Mules,  are  all  fine  antiques.  The  modem  pieces  to  be 
feen  here,  are,  a  copy  of  the  Cleopatra,  facing  it,  by  Ber¬ 
nini  ;  a  ffatue,  by  Bernini,  of  his  own  fon  ;  and  a  head  of 
Charles  V.  by  an  unknown  hand.  The  landfcapes  in  this 
gallery  are  by  Bruhl,  a  Dutchman. 

I  have  here  confined  myfelf  to  a  fmull  part  of  the  curio- 
Pities  in  this  palace,  as  a  particular  description  of  it  would 
have  filled  a  volume,  both  on  account,  of  the  great  number 
of  original  paintings,  which  are  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred, 
and  the  antique  monuments,  which  are  nineteen  hundred  ; 
five  hundred  of  which  are  flatues,  as  may  be  particularly 
feen  in  that  pompous  work,  called  Galleria  Giufliniam ,  pub- 
liflied  at  Rome,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1631. 

On  the  fpot  where  this  palace  ffands  were  anciently  the 
baths  of  Nero  and  Severus  ;  fo  that  at  laying  the  new  foun¬ 
dation,  granate,  bafaltes9  and  other  kinds  of  fine  marble, 
with  a  great  number  of  flatues,  buffo’s,  and  bajjo-relievo' h, 
were  found  there,  which  are  neble  ornaments  to  the  palace* 

The  palace  of  cardinal  Gualtieri ,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Mai'  roni  family,  abounds  with  curiofities,  the  greateff 
part  of  which  were  purchafed  from  the  piior  Antonio  Renfi. 
The  library,  which  confiffs  of  above  thirty-five  thoufand 
volumes,  was  moff  colledfed  by  cardinal  Gualtieri,  whiilf 
he  v/as  nuncio  in  France.  Among  the  paintings  to  be  feen 


here* 


*  Fifteen  thoufand  pounds  lleiling, 
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here,  are,  the  fcourging  of  Chrift,  by  Carravaggio ;  David, 
by  Pietro  tie  Cortona  3  the  Virgin  Mary  and  our  Saviour,  by 
Albert  Durer  3  the  rape  of  Europa,  by  Gaido  Rheni 3  and 
feveral  other  valuable  pieces  by  Brughel,  Pietro  Perugino, 
Bafferano,  &c.  Here  is  alfo  a  very  grand  collection  of  fine 
porcelain  images  of  China  and  Japan  3  earthen  vafes,  faid  to 
be  painted  by  Raphael  and  his  dilciples  3  likewile  fine  wax- 
work  ;  Roman,  Greek,  Etrurian,  and  Egyptian  antiquities  ; 
ancient  and  modern  medals  3  cameo’ s  (among  which  is  a  very 
large  one  of  Alexander  the  Great 3)  intaglio’s ,  fhells,  infedts, 
and  other  natural  curiofities  5  mathematical  inftruments  of  all 
kinds,  he.  A  plate  of  the  beautiful  marble  ftatue  of  Vefta, 
mentioned  above,  maybe  feen  in  Montfaucon  Suppl.  tom.  i. 
p.  65. 
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An  admirer  of  fculpture  will  not  omit  feeing  the  fine  Palazzo 
bufto’s  and  bajjo-relievo' 's  in  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  in  the  Lancei^ttf# 
Strada  Coronari.  A  ftatue  of  the  Ephefian  Diana  is  particu¬ 
larly  diftinguifhed  here  3  and  among  the  pictures,  Annibal 
Caracci’s  piece  of  Silenus  drawn  by  two  Fauni  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  piece. 

The  hall  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  at  prefent  inhabited  Palazzo  $. 
by  the  Venetian  embaffador,  is  accounted  the  large#  in  Marco. 
Rome.  The  ancient  paintings  infrefco ,  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  are  highly  valued  3  the  figure  of  Plenty  with  a  cor¬ 
nucopia  is  finely  painted.  Piere  is  alfo  a  celebrated  picture, 
by  Carlo  Maratti,  of  the  adoration  of  the  eaftern  Magi. 

In  the  court,  gallery,  and  on  the  perron  of  the  palace  of  Palace  of 
dukeMattei  are  a  confiderable  number  of  fine  antique  ftatues,  duIce 
bajjo-relievo' sy  and  bufto’s,  many  of  which  were  dug  up  near.te1' 
the  Villa  Mattei.  Among  the  former,  Jupiter  and  Flora  are 
moft  admired  3  and  a  facrifice  before  the  Pantheon,  Romulus 
and  Remus,  Accia,  he.  are  the  molt  remarkable  among  the 
latter.  Here  are  alfo  fome  ancient  marble  chairs  3  but  quite 
different  from  the  fedes  Jlercoraria  in  the  Lateran.  The 
rooms  are  painted  in  frefco  by  Domenicnino,  Albani,  and 
Lanfranchi.  The  principal  pictures  to  be  feen  here,  are, 

Rachel,  by  Domcniehino  3  Chrift  on  the  mount  of  Olives, 
by  Carravaggio  3  a  Nativity,  by  Baffano  3  and  St.  Peter,  by 
Guido  Rheni.  Before  the  palace  is  a  fountain,  adorned  with 
four  excellent  bronze  ftatues,  cuff  in  1585,  by  Taddeo  Lan- 
dini,  a  Florentine, 

The  Palazzo  Maffimi  contains  a  great  number  of  ftatues  Palazzo 
and  bajjo-relievo' s 3  particularly  a  very  large  antique  ftatue  oi  Maflimi, 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  which  is  the  only  one  at  Rome. 

Another 
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Another  palace  belonging  to  the  fame  family  joins  to  the 
former,  though  it  has  the  name  of  Palazzo  delle  Colonne. 
The  moil  remarkable  pieces  of  fculpture  here,  are,  the  ftatues 
of  iEfculapius,  Apollo,  a  gladiator,  and  a  bronze  Bacchus  ; 
the  buflo’s  of  Claudius,  Commodus,  Gordianus,  Pius,  and 
Macrinus  ;  and  a  fine  lion  in  bajjb-rr.lievo .  This  palace 
does  not  want  for  other  kinds  of  antiquities,  nor  good 
paintings. 

The  palace  of  the  marquis  Palavicini,  far  modern  and  large 
pieces  of  paintings,  has  fey/  equals.  Betides  feverai  beauti¬ 
ful  landfcapes  by  Pouflin,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  Salvator  RofTa, 
here  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  pictures  by  Carlo  Maratti  j 
Apollo  crowning  Virtue,  by  Andrea  Sacchi ;  the  three 
Graces,  by  Titian ;  the  ftory  of  Scipio  and  the  beautiful 
Spanifh  captive,  by  Bachiche ;  Alexander  the  Great,  with 
Darius’s  family  by  Piola,  a  Genoefe ;  but  a  piece  that  can 
never  he  too  much  admired,  is,  a  delcent  from  the  crofs, 
being,  in  all  refpects,  the  mafterpiece  of  Guido.  The  fur¬ 
niture  of  this  palace  is  entirely  fuitable  to  its  grandeur  ;  and 
that  of  the  afiembly-rcom  is  of  rich  brocade  with  a  gold 
fringe, 

In  the  gallery  of  a  palace  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  belonging 
to  prince  Pamfilio,  the  moft  remarkable  actions  of  iEneas 
are  painted  in  frefco ,  by  Pietro  di  Cortona.  A  particular  and 
well-executed  reprefentation  of  the  whole  is  publifhed  in  a 
work  -  entitled  La  Galleria  dipinta  in  Roma  nel  Palazzo  del 
Signor  Prencipe  Panfilio ,  con  ripartimenti  di  chiaro  ofeuro  e 
favole  di  Enea ,  difegnate  e  intagliate  in  acqua  forte  da  Carlo 
Cefo ,  opera  di  16  fogli  hnperiali  per  traverfo .  Both  this,  and 
the  other  palace  of  Famfili  in  the  Corfo,  are  ornamented 
with  fine  pidfures ;  particularly  the  latter,  in  which  are  fe¬ 
verai  landfcapes,  by  Pouflin  ;  a  Madonna,  by  Guido,  in 
which  a  mixture  of  beauty  and  devotion  is  admirably  ex- 
prefled  ;  a  Venus,  by  Titian  ;  the  maflacre  of  the  Innocents, 
Sufanna,  and  Galatea,  by  Lanfranchi,  and  a  room  full  of 
portraits ;  among  the  reft,  Donna  Olympia  at  full  length. 
Here  are  alfo  feyen  large  beautiful  tables  of  touchftone,  three 
of  Sicilian  jafper,  three  of  black  and  white  antique  marble, 
a  very  large  one  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli ,  agate,  &c.  an  oval 
piece  of  Cornelian,  two  fpans  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad ;  two  oval  pieces  of  amethyft,  each  a  fpan  in  breadth  ; 
befides  a  great  quantity  of  luperb  furniture  ;  fo  that  the  red 
damafk  hangings,  prefented  to  the  prince  by  the  republic  of 
Venice,  feem  but  mean,  when  compared  to  the  reft.  The 
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Oftenforium,  faid  to  have  coft  fixty  thoufand  feudi ,  is  (hewn 
but  once  a  year,  when  it  is  expofed  to  public  view  in  St.  Ag¬ 
ue’s  church  in  the  Piazza  Navon. 

The  Piazza  Navona  is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  areas  Piazza  Na* 
in  Rome,  and  was  the  ancient  Circus  Agonalis.  The vona« 
breadth  of  it  is  near  eighty  common  paces,  and  the  length 
above  three  hundred  and  eighty;  or,  according  to  a  geome¬ 
trical  meafurement,  it  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three  archi- 
tedtonic  palmi  broad,  and  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-four  in 
length.  The  three  ftately  fountains  in  this  area  keep  the  air 
continually  frefh  and  cool ;  and  as  the  whole  piazza  can  be 
laid  two  or  three  feet  under  water,  perfons  of  quality  and 
fortune,  during  the  two  hotteft  months,  and  efpecially  in  the 
evenings  of  the  four  Sundays  in  Auguft,  refort  hither  in  their 
coaches  for  coolnefs.  Before  and  after  this  inundation  the 
piazza  or  area  is  very  carefully  fwept  and  cleaned  ;  and  as  it 
is  well  paved,  it  foon  dries  again,  without  caufing  any  olFen- 
iive  fmell,  or  noxious  exhalations.  The  noble  ffatue  of 
Neptune,  which  adorns  one  of  the  fountains,  is  by  Bernini ; 
and  the  Triton  and  dolphin  are  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 
but  the  great  fountain  in  the  center  is  a  fingular  infbmce  of 
Bernini’s  (kill.  The  whole  work  refembles  an  irregular 
rock,  and  on  the  chief  angles  of  this  rock  are  coloßal  ftatues 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world  and  fe- 
veral  large  fifhes  ;  a  fea-horfe,  and  a  lion  feem  to  fpring  out 
of  a  cavern  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  Danube,  by  Claude,  a 
Frenchman,  has  an  oar  in  his  hand;  the  Ganges,  by  Ba~ 
retti,  is  reprefented  like  a  moor  ;  the  ffatue  of  the  Nile,  by 
Fancelli,  has  its  head  covered,  a$  an  emblem  of  its  fpring 
being  unknown  *  ;  the  fourth,  which  is  the  Rio  de  la  Piatay 

*  Poflibly  this  ingenious  fancy  took  its  rife  from  what  Lucan  fay# ; 

Arcanum  natura  caput  non  pretulit  ulli , 

Nec  licuit  populis  parwum  te,  Nile ,  widere . 

1  Great  Nature  veils  her  b#ad  from  human  eyes, 

‘  And,  Nile,  thy  four^e  our  bufy  fearch  defies. 

The  fource  of  the  Nile,  it  is  true,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  but, 
in  our  days,  it  is  diffidently  known  from  credible  accounts  ;  lb  that  the 
Veil  might  now  be  taken  away.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  X.  however, 
when  Bernini  defigned  this  fountain,  it  was  otherwife ;  and  what  Ovid 
fays  of  the  Nile  was  true  at  that  time  ; 

- nec  cqntigit  ulli 

Hoc  ‘vidiffe  caput. 

<  His  latent  head  no  mortal  eye  has  feen.’ 

or 
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or  Plate  River,  in  America,  was  made  by  Antonio  Raggi. 
All  thefe  feveral  pieces  are  of  white  marble.  On  the  furnmit 
of  the  rock,  which  is  twenty-feven  feet  high,  is  a  pedefhil  of 
about  feventeen  feet,  on  which  Hands  an  obelifk,  which  is 
fixty  feet  high,  terminated  with  a  crofs  on  the  top  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  height  taken  together  is  near  a  hundred  and  ten 
feet.  The  obelifk,  which  is  of  Egyptian  marble,  and  full 
of  hieroglyphics,  was  found  in  Caracalla’s  Circus.  It  was 
eredlcd  here  in  1651,  by  Innocent  X.  with  infcriptions  on 
all  the  four  hides ,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Obelifcum , 

Ab  Imp.  Ant .  Caracaila  Romani  adveSium , 

‘  •  Cum  inter  drei  Caßrenßs  ruder  a 

ConfraEtus  diu  jacuijßet , 

Innocentius  Dccimus  Pont.  Opt.  Max. 

Ad  fontis  forique  ornatum 
Tranftulit ,  inßauravii ,  erexit 
Anno  Sal.  MDCLI.  Pont  iß.  VII. 

*  This  obelifk,  brought  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Cara- 

*  calla,  and  long  buried  in  fragments  among  the  ruins  of  the 

*  Circus  Caftrenfis,  was,  by  Innocent  X.  the  greateft  and 
4  belt  of  Popes,  removed  hither,  repaired,  and  erected  in 
4  this  place,  as  an  ornament  to  the  fountain  and  the  area, 
4  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1651,  and  the  feventh  of  his  pontifi- 
4  cate/ 
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This  piazza  or  area,  were  all  its  buildings  like  St.  Agnes’s 
church  or  the  Pamfili  palace,  would  be  one  of  the  nobleH  in 
the  world ;  but  the  difparity  in  the  buildings  is  very  great, 
there  being  feveral  of  them  very  mean.  Befides,  the  lum¬ 
ber,  old  cloaths,  iron-work,  the  Jewifli  pedlars,  and  the 
herb-lballs,  are  a  great  nufance,  and  extremely  debafe  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Thofc  travellers  who  come  to  Rome  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy,  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  or  as  it 
is  now  called.  Porta  del  Popolo.  This  gate  is  built  of  Tiver- 
tineflone,  from  a  dclign  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  is  adorned 
with  four  marble  pillars,  and  the  ftatues  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  cut  in  marble  by  Mochi,  On  the  architrave  is  this 
infeription : 

A 


Pius 
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Pius  IV 1  Pont.  Mux. 

Port  am  in  hanc  amplitudinem  extulit # 

Tfiwz  Flaminiam  ßravit  An.  III. 

4  This  gate  was  thus  enlarged,  and  the  Flaminian  road 
4  repaired,  by  Pius  IV.  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate.’ 

The  inner  facade  was  repaired  by  Bernini ;  juft  before  the 
public  entry  of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  into  Rome,  which 
occafioned  the  following  infcription  : 

c 

Feitet  faußoque  ingreßui 

Chrißina  Suecorum  Regina:.  A.  Dom.  MDCLV. 

4  For  the  profperous  and  happy  entry  of  Chriftina  queen 
*  of  Sweden,  1655/ 

Upon  entering  the  city  through  this  gate,  the  mind  muft  Piazza  dd 
be  filled  with  lofty  ideas  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  for  the  view  ^P0*0- 
which  at  once  ftrikes  the  eye  of  the  fpeclator  is  indeed  fur- 
prifingly  grand  and  magnificent.  The  large  noble  area,  an 
aftonifhing  obelifk,  a  fuperb  fountain,  two  beautiful  churches 
exadily  refembling  each  other,  three  fine  ftreets ’running  in  a 
diredf  line,  as  if  they  were  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  obe¬ 
lifk  ;  all  thefe  muft  have  an  uncommon  effefit  on  the  mind 
of  a  ftranger  at  the  firft  view.  The  ftreet  on  the  left-hand 
is  called  Strada  del  Babuino,  the  middle  is  called  II  Corfp, 
and  that  on  the  right  Ripetta.  The  only  fault  in  thefe  ftreets 
is  want  of  regularity  in  the  buildings,  the  houfes  not  being  of 
equal  elegancy.  The  Corfo,  which  is  all  level,  and  in  a  11  Corfo* 
diredt  line,  has  not,  perhaps,  its  equal  for  length  *.  From 
the  gate  (without  which  aifo  the  road,  for  fome  hundred 
paces,  runs  in  a  direct  line,  and  is  well  paved  and  walled  on 
each  fide)  to  the  obelifk,  is  a  hundred  and  forty-fix  paces ; 
and  near  the  fountain,  which  is  about  twenty-four  paces  in 
diameter,  is  the  ftarting-place  for  the  carnival  horfe-races. 

It  is  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  fountain  to  the  two 
fimilar  churches  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Bolognetti  palace, 
about  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty  paces  ;  fo  that  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  there  is  a  view  of  two  thoufand  feven 

*  As  to  elegant  buildings,  not  to  mention  the  Strada  Nova  in  Genoa,  4 

it  is  exceeded  by  Rue  Neuve  and  Rüc  du  Po  at  Turin, 
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hundred  and  twenty  common  paces  in  a  direct  line.  Others 
compute  the  breadth  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  f  to  be  an 
hundred  paces,  its  length  a  hundred  and  three,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  Cor fo  an  Italian  mile  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
geometrical  paces,  each  pace  being  equal  to  five  feet.  The 
outfide  of  the  two  churches  above-mentioned  is  adorned  with 
very  fine  pillars  and  flatues ;  and  within,  the  archite&ure  is 
admirable  and  exa&ly  uniform;  S.  Maria  del  Monte  Santo, 
one  of  thefe  churches,  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1675,  and  S. 
Maria  de’  Miracoli,  the  other,  in  the  year  1679  :  both  were 
built  by  cardinal  Guaflaldi,  who  has  a  very  fine  monument 
in  the  latter.  The  brafs  buffo’s  of  the  cardinal  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  are  by  Lucent!,  and  the  beautiful  white  marble  ffatues 
of  the  Virtues  are  the  work  of  Antonio  Raggi.  Thefe 
churches  were  built  under  the  direction  of  Bernini  and  Carlo 
Fontana,  and  were  defigned  by  the  former.  The  cardinal 
by  whom  they  were  founded,  had,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
been  treafurer  to  the  apoffolic  chamber,  which  occafioned  a 
farcafm  to  be  thrown  upon  him,  namely,  6  That  thefe 
4  churches  were  built  by  way  of  expiation  for  the  immenfe 
4  wealth  he  had  fo  unjuffly  amailed  ;  and  that  it  were  to  be 
4  wifihed  all  who  had  the  fingering  of  public  money  felt  fuch 
4  remorfes  of  confidence,  for  then  new  churches  would  rife 
4  apace  in  every  great  city.’  The  obelifk  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  flood  formerly  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Heliopalis  in  Egypt,  by  order  of  Au- 
gtiflus,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  infeription  on  the  pedeflal ; 
but  as  this  obelifk  was  not  found  on  the  pedeflal,  both  be¬ 
ing  dug  up  at  fome  diflance  from  each  other,  this  might  ea- 
fily  have  been  another  obelifk,  fet  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
by  Conflantine  the  Great ;  efpecially  as  that  of  Auguflus  is 
laid  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high  : 
whereas  the  height  of  this  obelifk,  exclufive  of  the  pedeflal, 
according  to  Marcati’s  treatife  de  Obelifcis ,  is  but  eighty-eight 
feet,  or  a  hundred  and  feven  palmi.  In  the  year  1589,  this 
fuperb  obelifk  was,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  (to  whom  this  city 
owes  many  public  works  of  ornament,  and  utility)  removed 
from  the  place  where  it  had  long  been  buried  in  obfeurity, 
and  erected  here.  This  arduous  work  was  happily  conduct¬ 
ed  by  his  favourite  archited  Domenico  Fontana.  Two  fides 
of  the  pedeflal  are  taken  up  by  the  following  ancient  in¬ 
feription  : 

f  That  is,  near  the  two  churches,  where  it  is  broadeft,  and  as  it  were 
the  bafis  of  the  triangle,  which  terminates  ia  a  point  near  the  gate. 
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Imp .  Cm  far  Divi  F. 

Augußus 

Pontifex  Maximus 
Imp .  XII.  Cof  XL  Trib.  Pot .  X/T. 

/Egypt o  in  poteßatem 
Populi  Romani  rcdafta. 

Soli  donum  dedit. 

4  The  emperor  Auguftus  Caefar,  high-prieft,  &c,  having 

*  conquered  Egypt,  and  united  it  to  the  Roman  flate,  con- 
4  fecrated  this  obelifk  to  the  fun.’ 

On  the  third  fide  has  been  added  the  following  m* 

*  fcription : 

Sixtus  V.  Pont .  Max . 

Obelifcum  hunc 
a  Cm  fare  Aug.  Soli 
In  Circo  Maximo  ritti 
Dicatum  impio , 

Miferandd  ruind 
Frattum  obrutumqug 
Erui ,  transferrin 
Formes  fius  reddi , 

Crucique  inviftifj'. 
dedicari  jujfit. 

A.  MDLXXX1X.  Pont .  /X. 

4  This  obelifk,  firff  with  impious  rites,  dedicated  to  the 
4  lun  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  by  the  emperor  Auguftus,  and 
4  afterwards  broken  and  buried  in  ruins,  was  dug  up,  re- 
4  moved  hither,  repaired,  and  dedicated  to  the  invincible 
4  crofs,  by  order  of  his  holinefs  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year 
4  of  Chrift  1589.  and  the  fourth  of  his  pontificate.’ 

This  obelifk  is  full  of  hieroglyphics  ;  and  in  the  crofs 
on  the  top  is  let  a  final!  piece  of  ChrifPs  crofs,  as  is  pre¬ 
tended. 

La  Piazza  di  Spagna  is  generally  pretty  much  frequented,  r.a  Piazza. 
both*>n  account  of  the  coffee-houfes,  and  the  great  number  &  Spagna, 
of  foreigners  who  ufually  lodge  in  that  part  of  the  city.  The 
fountain  in  this  piazza  refembles  a  fhip,  and  was  let  up  by  « 

pope  Urban  VIII.  in  memory  of  the  taking  of  Rochelle,  by 

x  the 
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the  papifls,  from  the  French  huguenots  ;  that  city  being  the 
chief  place  of  arms,  &c.  in  the  poffeftion  of  that  unhappy 
people. 

In  the  Picchini  palace  are  four  marble  ftatues,  very  well 
worth  feeing.  The  firft,  though  without  either  head  or 
feet,  is  exceedingly  admired  for  the  drapery  :  The  fecond,  is 
a  large  wolf ;  the  third,  a  Venus,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Ve¬ 
nus  of  Medicis,  but  fomething  larger  than  that  celebrated 
ftatue,  neither  is  it  of  equal  beauty.  The  fourth  and  moll 
exquifite  piece  of  them  all  is  a  naked  Meleager  of  Parian 
•marble ;  but  this,  like  moll  of  the  Grecian  antique  ftatues, 
has  contracted  a  yellownefs  by  length  of  time,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  difagreeable  to  the  eye.  It  rings  almofl  like  brafs, 
or  other  metal.  On  the  left  fide  of  this  ifatue  is  a  boar’s  head, 
which,  from  the  meannefs  of  the  performance,  appears  to  be 
done  by  another  hand  ;  and  on  the  right  fide  Hands  a  hound, 
with  his  right  ear  broken  off :  the  ftatue  itfelf  wants  the  left 
hand,  and  is  reckoned  a  mafter-piece,  and  valued  at  no  lefs 
than  forty  thoufand  feudi.  Some  look  upon  it  to  be  deiigned 
for  Adonis  :  an  exaCt  print  of  it  is  to  be  feen  in  Montfaucon’s 
antiquities. 

The  palace  of  the  princefs  of  Piombino  has  little  to  at¬ 
tract  the  curiofity  of  a  ffranger,  except  one  ftatue  of  a  gla¬ 
diator  mortally  wounded  ;  which  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
one. 

I  have  already  deferibed  the  bridge  called  Ponte  S.  Angelo ; 
fo  that  I  fhall  only  add  an  infeription  in  honour  of  Narfes, 
on  a  bridge  over  the  river  Anio  in  the  Via  Salaria,  about 
three  Italian  miles  from  Rome. 


hnperante  D.  N.  Piiffimo  ac  triumphali  femper  fußiniano 
P.  P.  Aug.  Ann.  XXXV Ill. 

Narfes  y  Vir  gloriofijjimus  &  Prapofitus  Sacri  Palatii  Ex 
Couf  atque  PatritiuSy  pofl  Vidtoriam  Gotbicaniy  ipfis  &  ear  um 
Regibus  celeritate  mirabili  confiitiu  publico  juperatis  atque  pro r 
Jlratisy  libertate  Urbis  Romas  ac  totius  It  ah  as  reßitutdy  Pontem 
Vice  Salaria  ufque  ad  acquam  a  nefandijjimo  Votila  Tyranno  de- 
ßrutluniy  pur  gat  o  fiuminis  alveo  in  mdiorem  ßatuniy  quam  quon¬ 
dam  fuer at ,  renovavit. 

4  In  the  38th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  moft  gracious  and 
4  ever  victorious  fovereign  Juftinian,  Narfes,  governor  of  the 
4  moft  facred  palace,  a  nobleman  of  confular  dignity,  and  ci 
4  the  moft  eminent  virtues,  after  his  lignal  and  hidden  defeat 
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*  of  the  Goths,  headed  by  their  king  (whereby  Rome  and 
4  all  Italy  were  refcued  from  flavery,)  cleared  the  channel  of 
c  the  river,  and  rebuilt,  with  improvements,  this  bridge  of 
c  the  Via  Salaria,  which  had  been  totally  demolidied  to  the 
4  water’s  edge,  by  the  favage  tyrant  Totila.’ 

Here  is  another  infcription  in  Latin  verfe  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

T.  he  houfe  of  Signior  del  Pozzo  exhibits  a  treafure  of  Ni-  Pahzzo  Je/ 
cholas  Pouflin’s  paintings  ;  among  which  are  the  following  Pozzo- 
pieces,  viz.  the  baptifm  of  Chrift  ;  the  facraments  of  confir¬ 
mation,  marriage,  and  extreme  un&ion ;  Rebecca  at  the 
watering-place  ;  the  burial  of  Phocion ;  Bacchus  and  Ari¬ 
adne  ;  lome  landfcapes,  and  Chrift  giving  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  St.  Peter. 

In  the  palace  of  the  duke  di  Zagarola,  of  the  family  of  Palazzo  cli 
Rofpiglioli,  which  was  formerly  called  Palazzo  de  Mazza-  RulP'Sl!0*b 
rini,  are  to  be  feen  feveral  pieces  in  frefco  by  Bernardo  Ca- 
flelli,  Pietro  Gobbio,  and  d’  Angeli  ;  Diana’s  bath  by  Al- 
bano,  and  other  pidhires.  The  moft  remarkable  apartment 
belonging  to  this  palace,  at  prefent,  is  the  fummer-houfe, 
which  has  a  view  of  the  Piazza  del  Monte  cavallo,  where,  ill 
the  fummer  evenings,  the  princefs  keeps  her  affemblies.  Here 
are  two  admirable  pillars  of  red  marble  with  white  veins,  like 
thofe  fo  much  admired  at  St.  Januarius’s  church  at  Naples  j 
the  marble  ftatues  of  Minerva,  Faunas,  Hercules,  Pallas  with 
her  fymbol  the  owl ;  a  bufto  of  Nero  with  a  beard,  and  a 
beautiful  bajfo-relievo  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  two  fine  flower¬ 
pots  painted  on  glafs,  &c.  The  paintings  are,  Sampfon  ex¬ 
erting  his  laft  effort  on  the  pillars,  and  thereby  deftroying 
great  numbers  of  the  Philiftines,  by  Pouffin  or  Domenichino  ; 
king  David’s  triumph  by  the  latter;  Andromeda  by  Guido 
Rheni  ;  Adam  and  Eve  amidftan  infinite  variety  ofbeafts  and 
birds,  by  Piola ;  Armida  finding  Rinaldo  afleep  by  Albano 
or  Bagiioni  ;  and  Armida  in  a  car  in  another  piece  in  frefca 
by  Paffignano.  But  one  of  the  fineif  pieces  in  Rome,  and 
which  may  be  looked  upon  a9  Guido  Rheni’s  mafterpiece,  Aurora  by 
is  Aurora  in  a  car,  drawn  bv  four  horfes,  and  guided  by  the  Guido, 
hours.  Giov.  Battifta  Pafquini,  Frey,  and  Audenaart,  have 
publifhed  copper-plates  of  this  admirable  piece.  The  caval¬ 
cade  on  the  Frife  was  painted  by  Antonio  1  empefta,  and 
the  landfcapes  by  Paul  Bril. 

The  Sachetti  palace  in  the  Strada  Giulia  is  well  fufnifhed  Sache«* 
with  pictures  ;  among  which  are  two  admirable  pieces  by  P31*** 

. .  Vol.  II.  Dd  Pietro 
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Pietro  di  Cartona :  one  reprefen ts  the  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
and  the  other  the  battle  of  Arbela.  Here  are  alfo  a  Venus, 
in  a  reclining  pofture,  by  Titian  ;  a  head  by  Albert  Durer  ; 
and  fome  baffo-relievo' s  and  antique  flatues. 

The  facade  of  the  Palazzo  di  Salviati  is  a  noble  piece  of 
architedture.  In  this  palace  are  alio  fome  good  paintings  by 
Caracci,  a  Ganymede  by  Titian,  Diana  by  Corregio,  the 
rape  of  Europa  by  Albano,  and  a  confiderable  number  of 
flatues  and  buffo -relievo's. 

Palazzo  Sa-  The  palace  of  prince  Savelli,  at  prefent,  belongs  to  the 
velli.  Orfini  family  ;  but  of  all  the  fine  paintings  for  which  it  was 
once  fo  famous,  none  are  now  remaining.  In  the  court  are 
to  be  feen  two  beautiful  marble  farcophagi,  adorned  with 
baffo-relievo' s.  Over  the  entrance  is  another  baffo-relievo  of  a 
gladiator  encountering  a  lion  and  other  wild  beafls;  the  ex- 
prefiion  very  animated,  but  far  furpafled  by  that  admirable 
piece  of  fculpture  over  the  door  of  the  hall  within  the  palace, 
which  represents  Marcus  Aurelius  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  Roman  people.  It  is  in  the  fame  anti-chamber  where 
Hands  the  celebrated  marble  flatue  of  C.  Pompilius. 

In  the  Palazzo  di  Spada  is  the  famous  marble  flatue  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  which  is  the  only  one  in  Rome  of  that 
hero.  Its  height  is  near  twelve  feet ;  in  one  hand  is  a  globe,, 
and  the  other  is  expanded,  as  if  he  was  haranguing  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  found  in  the  time  of  Julius  III.  not  far  from 
the  place  where  anciently  Hood  the  Curia  Pompeii.  The 
mofl  remarkable  paintings  here  are,  the  death  of  Adonis  by 
Guercino,  the  rape  of  Helen  by  Guido,  and  cardinal  Ber¬ 
nardino  Spada,  at  full  length,  by  the  fame  ;  the  death  of 
Lucretia  by  Daniel  Tedefcho,  the  interview  between  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  her  coufm  Elizabeth  by  del  Sarto,  with 
feveral  other  pieces  by  Calabrefe,  Piacentino,  Volterra,  Tad¬ 
deo  Zuccharo,  and  Fabrizio  Chiari.  The  beft  flatues  in 
this  place  are  thofe  of  Flora  and  Seneca. 

Palazzo  di  The  duke  of  T ufcany’s  palace,  near  the  church  of  S.  Luigi 

Tufcana,  or  Rrancefi,  called  Palazzo  di  Madama,  was  built  by  Ca¬ 
di  Madama.  therjne  (je  fyledicis  before  Ihe  came  to  be  queen  of  France; 

but  is  remarkable  only  for  its  largenefs.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the 
Villa  de  Medicis  in  another  place. 

The  Verofpi  palace  contains  abundance  of  fine  pictures 
and  flatues.  Among  the  latter,  in  the  court,  are  Antoninus 
Pius,  M.  Aurelius,  Apollo,  Hercules  killing  the  hydra,  Ju¬ 
piter,  Diana,  and  Adrian  ;  on  the  perron  or  Heps  before  the 
dpor,  are,  Bacchus,  Venus,  &c,  and  in  the  apartments, 
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Nremia  in  a  fitting  poftureand  weeping  over  an  urn,  with  a 
flame  iiliiing  out  of  it ;  Minerva,  of  alabafter,  Ganymede, 
and  Commodus  in  the  habit  of  a  gladiator;  Olympias,  mo¬ 
ther  of  Alexander  the  Great,  afleep,  with  a  ferpent  twining 
round  her  right  arm  ;  Hercules,  Venus,  a  fmall  ftatue  of 
Minerva,  the  body  of  which  is  of  touch -ftone,  but  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  of  marble  ;  a  lion  of  brown  Egyptian  mar¬ 
ble  ;  fome  Egyptian  idols  of  very  curious  fort  of  marble  ;  a 
beautiful  head  of  Antinous,  of  green  Egyptian  marble  ;  Ju¬ 
lius  Caefar,  of  porphyry,  the  fame  of  green,  and  Scipio 
Africanus  of  black  Egyptian  marble  ;  a  buffo  of  Julia  of 
flowered  oriental  alabafter ;  Alexander  the  Great  of  black 
Egyptian  marble,  with  an  oval  ground  of  Sicilian  jafper ; 

Otho,  of  porphyry ;  marble  buffo’s  of  Auguftus,  Tiberius, 
Trebonianus  Gallus,  Gordianus,  Cybele,  Livia  Drufilla, 

Antonia,  Domitia,  Cornelia  Salonina,  Livia,  Poltina,  Ve¬ 
nus,  Adonis,  Gallienus,  Philippus,  Vefpafian,  Adrian,  An¬ 
tinous,  Heliogabalus  ;  a  baffo-relievo  of  a  facrifice  ;  another 
of  Bacchus  on  a  throne  ;  fome  ferpentine  vafes,  fome  orien¬ 
tal  alabaffer  urns,  and  a  fine  cabinet  of  lapis  lazuli.  Among 
other  fine  paintings  here  are,  S.  Carlo  giving  alms  by  Cala- 
brefe,  Orpheus  and  Euridice  by  Antonia  della  Cornia,  and 
Sufannah  bv  Romanelli ;  an  angel  delivering  Peter  out  of 
prifon  bv  Calabrefe  ;  David  killing  Goliah  by  Borgianni  ; 
feveral  views  by  Viviani ;  Chrift  driving  the  buyers  and  fel¬ 
lers  out  of  the  temple  by  Manfred i ;  landfcapes  by  Pouflin  and 
Paul  Bril ;  the  prodigal  fon  by  Calabrefe  ;  and  other  admi¬ 
rable  pieces.  On  the  cieling  of  the  gallery  is  a  fine  piece  in 
frefco  by  Albani,  reprefenting  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the 
Zodiac,  with  the  various  effects  of  its  influence  on  the  earth. 

This  palace  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  Galleria  Armo- 
nica,  in  which  are  four  harplichcrds  on  four  feparate  tables  ; 
and,  to  all  appearance,  without  any  communication  with  one 
another.  The  largeft  of  the  four  lias  feveral  flops  ;  and 
when  the  mailer  is  going  to  play  upon  it,  he  makes  the  other 
three  and  an  'organ  accompany  it ;  or  only  two  or  one  of 
them,  juft  as  the  audience  pleafes.  Beildes  this  Palazzo  Ve-  Another 
rofpi,  there  is  another  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  Ghigi  pa-  v  erofpi  pa¬ 
lace,  in  the  Corfo,  not  far  from  St.  Mark’s  church.  This  ^ce,M: ' 
palace  weU  deferves  a  traveller’s  notice,  as  it  contains  two  hun-  chUch.^ 
d red  and  fifty' marble  ftatues the  moft  admired  ameng  thefe 
are,  Julia  Paula,  Minerva,  one  .of  the  Mufes,  Pertinax,  A- 
pollo,  Jupiter,  Ceres,"  Diogenes,  Airtcninüs  a  very  large 
ftatue.  Si  Jen  us,  a  gladiator,  and  Ganymede,  feveral  Egvp- 
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tian  idols,  a  dens  terminus  of  black  marble,  Diana  of  white, 
and  other  ftatues  of  oriental  alabafter.  The  buffo’s  are  not 
lels  numerous,  and  among  thefe,  the  mold  remarkable  are 
thole  of  Matidia,  Marciana,  Livia,  Plotina,  Antonia,  Sci- 
pio  Africanus  of  touchftone  ;  a  porphyry  bull  of  Titus,  of 
Auguftus  of  Egyptian  marble,  and  four  others  of  oriental  ala- 
baffer.  Here  is  alfo  a  curious  collection  of  urns  of  porphyry 
and  other  precious  ftones,  with  fine  baffo-relievo' r,  four  tables 
of  oriental  jafper,  fix  large  pillars  of  verde  antico ,  two  fmaller 
of  porphyry,  and  an  admirable  porphyry  farcophagus.  Ad¬ 
mirers  of  painting  will  alfo  be  here  entertained  with  the 
works  of  Caracci,  Titian,  Guercino,  Guido  Rheni,  Paolo 
Veronefe,  &c. 

The  Zeccha,  or  Mint,  lies  behind  St.  Peter’s,  with  this 
inferipdon  : 

Alexander  VIL  Pont.  Max . 

Monetarism  offeinam , 
in  qua  novo  artificio 
Pracipitis  aqua  impulfu  verfatis  rotis 
Magno  t  empor  is  operaque  compendia^ 

Nummi  affaire  celeriterque  fegnentur , 

Publica  utilitati  conßruxit 
Ann.  Sal.  MDCLXF . 


4  This  mint,  where,  by  a  water-mill  of  a  new  invention 
4  money  is  coined  with  more  facility,  difpatch,  and  elegance 
4  than  before,  wa$  built  for  the  public  utility  by  his  holinefs 
4  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1665.’ 

There  is  no  better  money,  both  for  weight  and  ftandard, 
than  the  Papal  coins  ;  but  I  was  particularly  pleafed  with  tho 
moral  hints  in  the  legends  of  the  paoli  and  half-paoli .  As  for 
example  : 

Spui  dat  pauperi  non  indigebit.  4  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
4  fliall  never  want.’ 

In  fudore  vultus  tui .  4  In  the  fweat  of  thy  brows.’ 

Non  Cor  apponite.  4  Set  not  thy  heart  upon  it.’ 

Non  concupifces  argentum.  4  Covet  not  money.  ’ 

Delifta  operit  charitas.  4  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of 
4  fins.’ 

Da  ne  noceat .  4  Give,  left  it  fliould  prove  hurtful  to 

4  thee. 
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St  ajßuant  nolite  cor  apponere.  4  If  they  abound,  fet  not 
4  thy  heart  upon  them/ 

Confervatce  pereunt.  4  They  perifh  with  keeping/ 

Da  &  accipe .  4  Give,  that  thou  mayd  receive.’ 

Inopite  fit  Cupp  lenient  um.  4  Let  it  be  a  relief  to  indigence/ 
Egeno  Spes .  4  The  hope  of  the  neceffitous/ 

Elevat  Pauper  ein.  4  It  exalts  the  low/ 

Date  &  dabitur .  4  Give,  and  it  fhall  be  given  unto  you/ 

Prudentia  pretiofior  eß  argento.  4  Prudence  is  more  valua- 
4  ble  than  filver/ 

Solatium  miferis.  4  The  folace  of  the  afflidted/ 

Nocet  minus.  Satis  ad  nocendum.  4  It  hurts  lefs.  Sufficient 
4  to  do  hurt/ 

On  fome  of  the  pieces  coined  during  a  conclave  is  druck  a 
dove,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  with  this  legend  : 

Inf  unde  lumen  fenfibus.  4  Inlighten  our  underdandings/ 

On  others  : 

Da  refia  fapere.  4  Give  us  a  right  judgment/ 

And  the  like  pious  mottoes. 

At  prefent,  a  Spanidi  pißole ,  or  an  old  French  Louis-dC or , 
is  equal  to  four-and-thirty  paoli. 

A  fpecie-ducate ,  =  eighteen  paoli. 

A  zechino  of  Florence  or  Venice,  =  nineteen  paoli. 

The  feudo  romano ,  or  Roman  crown  *,  which  is  equal  to 
tenpasli ,  is  only  an  imaginary  money,  as  the  pound  derling 
in  England. 

The  feudo  in  fpecie  was  formerly  equal  to  ten  paoli ;  but 
Is  now  raifed  to  ten  and  a  half,  and  commonly,  though  im¬ 
properly,  called  a  piaßer. 

A  feßoon  is  equal  to  three  paoli. 

A  paoli  is  divided  into  ten  bajocchi ,  and  a  bajocchi  into  five 
quattrini. 

The  paoli ,  or  julii,  are  fo  called  from  the  popes  of  thofe 
names  who  fird  introduced  dich  pieces,  or  caufed  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  them  to  be  coined. 

Here  is  no  fuch  thing  as  raiding  and  lowering  the  value 
of  monies  ;  for  the  okl  pieces  are  current  on  theTame  footing 


*  A  Roman  cro-wn  is  equal  to  five  fiiilUcgs  fieri  in g. 
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as  the  new.  The  coinage  is  under  the  direction  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  commiffion  of  five  cardinals  and  fome  prelates  of  the 
apoftolic  chamber  ;  but  this,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  is 
an  office  of  no  great  fatigue. 

It  is  now  near  a  century  fmce  the  Hamerani  have  been  in 
the  higheft  reputation  for  cutting  dies  for  medals,  &c.  They 
have  alfo  invented  a  varnifh,  which  not  only  gives  a  fine 
glofs  to  copper  coins,  but  alfo  preferves  them.  This  fecret 
is  alfo  known  to  Hedlinger  in  Sweden,  Geyflel  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  and  St.  Urbain  at  Nancy.  St.  Urbain  fo  far  let  me 
into  it,  as  to  affiure  me  it  is  a  powder  ft  re  wed  on  the  metal, 
which  is  afterwards,  by  fufion,  ftrongly  incorporated  with 
the  medal ;  the  belt  varnifh  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  Ano¬ 
ther  compofition  is  ufed  in  F ranee  and  England  ;  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  proof  againft  damp,  which  is  known 
to  prejudice  copper ;  fo  that  all  medals  made  of  that  metal 
muff  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  to  retain  their  luftre.  They  are 
cleaned  by  brufhing  them  with  tartar  boiled  in  water.  Sil¬ 
ver  medals  are  polifhed  with  burnt  fheep’s  bones,  or  Englifh 
whiting.  Linieed  oil  rubbed  hot  on  leaden  medals  is  a  good 
prefervative  to  them.  Thefe  methods  are  of  the  higheft  uti¬ 
lity  to  medalifts  who  are  fond  of  preferving  the  impreffion 
of  a  curious  piece. 

The  dies  for  the  Papal  coins  and  medals  are  kept  in  the 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo;  butflamerani  can  procure  the  impref- 
fions  of  them.  Several  of  the  dies  are  fo  old  and  decayed, 
as  not  to  bear  the  force  of  the  preflure,  fo  that  the  copper 
muft  be;  hot  before  it  is  laid  under  them  ;  but  it  is  thought 
that  Hamerani  will  fiipply  their  places  with  new  ones.  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  in  taking  impreiiions  from  old  dyes  the  pro- 
pereft  metals  are  pewter  and  lead  ;  and  that  thefe  medals  muft 
be  thicker  than  common  coin. 


LETTER  LIII. 

Of  the  Villa’s  and  Gardens  in  and  near  Rome. 
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TH  E  warmth  of  the  climate  here  neceflarily  renders  the 
inhabitants  fond  of  villa’s  and  gardens,  where,  in  lum¬ 
mer,  they  may  retire  for  the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air. 

.  As 
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As  I  {hall  defcribe  thefe  in  alphabetical  order,  the  villa  v^la  Aldo~ 
Aldobrandina,  near  St.  Dominic’s  church,  on  Monte  Ca-  L'undvna‘ 
vallo,  is  the  Arft  which  offers  itfelf ;  and,  indeed,  both  for 
architecture  and  delightful  gardens,  claims  the  preference  to 
moft  of  the  villa’s.  The  weftern  front  is  embellifhed  with 
feveral  antique  bajjo-rclievo  s  in  marble.  Among  the  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  apartments  are,  a  Bacchanalian,  by  Titian  ;  ano¬ 
ther  by  Bellino  ;  queen  Johanna,  by  da  Vinci ;  Judith,  by 
Titian  ;  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Hannibal 
Caracci ;  Pfyche  gazing  on  a  fleeping  Cupid  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  by  the  fame  ;  the  two  famous  civilians  Bartoli  and 
Baldus,  laid  to  be  done  by  Raphael  ;  if  fo,  they  cannot  be 
originals,  thofe  learned  perfons  being  prior  to  Raphael  by  a 
great  many  years.  Here  are  alfo  the  buffo’s  of  Homer,  Se¬ 
neca,  Marcellus,  and  Virgil,  in  marble;  the  flatue  of  an 
hermophrodite  fitting ;  a  Faunus,  which  is  highly  valued; 

Venus  fitting  on  a  peacock,  and  two  men  engaged  at  the 
caflus.  In  the  garden  are  feveral  marble  coffins,  or  chefls  ; 
but  the  greateif  curiofity  is  in  the  fummer-houfe,  where  an 
antique  piece  of  painting  in  frcfco  is  to  be  feen,  which  is  faid  Antique 
to  have  been  dug  up  in  1607,  in  the  Efquiline  mount,  at  the  in 

place  fuppofed  to  have  been  anciently  Maecenas’s  gardens. 

There  is  no  forming  any  conjecture  when  or  by  whom  it  was 
painted :  however,  it  is  a  good  piece,  and  reprefents  a  Ro¬ 
man  wedding,  or  a  bride  led  to  the  bridegroom’s  bed-cham¬ 
ber.  A  plate  of  it  may  be  feen  in  Bartoli’s  Admiratida, 

Numb.  61,  62.  and  in  Miffon,  Tom.  ii.  p.  152. 

'This  villa,  at  prefent,  belongs  to  the  Pamfili  family,  by  . 
a  marriage  of  prince  Camillo  Pamfilio,  uncle  to  pope  Inno¬ 
cent  X.  with  donna  Olympia  Aldobrandina,  aunt  to  pope 
Clement  VIII. 

What  chiefly  recommends  the  villa.  Barberina  alii  Baflio-  villa  Barbe 
ni,  is  the  fine  profpedt  of  the  city  it  affords,  and  its  beautiful  rina. 
gardens.  Here  are  fome  good  paintings  ;  particularly  a  view 
of  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  feveral  porcelain  vafes, 
painted  by  Raphael.  Near  this  villa  is  the  baftion,  before 
which  the  intrepid  Charles  of  Bourbon  loft  his  life  in  1527. 

The  Benedetti  villa,  near  the  Porta  di  S.  Pancratio,  was  Villa  Bene 
built  by  the  Abbe  Elpidio  Benedetti,  agent  for  the  crown  of decti* 
France.  In  this  villa,  both  the  infide  and  outfide  of  the 
walls  arc  covered  with  proverbs  and  moral  fentences.  In 
the  firft  gallery,  even  with  the  ground  floor,  are  the  pidlures 
of  French  and  Italian  ladies,  namely,  the  countels  Laura 
Mareichotti,  Mefdames  Colon na^  Montefpan,  and  Valiere  : 
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however,  the  infcriptions  in  this  gallery  are  all  pointed 
againft  the  fair-fex.  Of  thefe  the  following  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  : 

La  Donna  ride  quando  puole , 

Et  piange  quando  vuole. 

c  A  woman  laughs  when  fhe  can, 

*  but  weeps  when  fhe  pleafes/ 

Le  Donne  quafi  tutte 

Per  parer  belle  fi  fanno  brutte . 

*  Moft  women  disfigure  themfelves 

*  by  affedting  to  appear  beautiful.’ 

La  Donna  e  come  il  Crifiallo , 

S'ella  urta  da  in  folio. 

*  Women  are  like  cryftal ;  one 

6  fall  breaks  them  both.’ 

Donna ,  ehe  par  lament  a, 

E  come  una  piazza  mezza  perfa , 

*  A  woman  that  deliberates  is 

*  like  a  fort  half  loft.’ 

Femina  e  vento , 

Si  cambia  in  un  momenta. 

<  Women  and  the  wind  are  ever  changing.’ 

On  the  window-fhutters  are  to  be  feen  the  heads  of  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  ladies,  as  Martia,  Julia,  Aurelia,  Calphurnia, 
Accia,  Scribonia,  Livia,  Drufilla,  JEmilia  Lepida,  Meffa- 
lina,  Sabina  Poppaea,  and  feveral  others,  with  hiftorical  in¬ 
fcriptions,  One  apartment  exhibits  infcriptions  againft  a 
court  life  ;  another  againft  war  ;  in  fhort,  all  of  them  con¬ 
tain  ufeful  admonitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  excite  the 
reader  to  a  virtuous  and  prudent  condudb.  I  have  here  tran- 
icribed  the  following  lines  from  among  the  reft,  which  may 
afford  you  fome  entertainment ; 

»1  '  '  1  •  ■  \f 
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Speffo  in  poveri  Alberghi  e  in  piccicl  tetti , 

Fra  le  calamitadi  e  trd  i  difagi 
Meglio  ft  aggiongon  Pamicixia  i  petti 
Che  fra  richezze  invidiofe  ed  agi 
De  le  pi ene  infidie ,  e  di  fofpctti 
Corte  Regali  e  fplendidi  Palagi , 

Ove  la  caritd  in  tut  to  c  eftinta , 

Ne  fi  vede  amicizia  fe  non  finta.  ArioHo. 

c  The  generous  glow  of  friendship  warms  the  breaHs 
c  Of  humble  cottagers  and  lowly  Swains, 
c  And  brighter  burns  when  adverfe  fortune  frowns, 
c  Athwart  the  gloom  of  want  and  dire  dill  refs  ; 
c  But  Ihuns  the  pompous  glare  of  Splendid  courts, 
c  Where  envy’d  wealth,  fufpicions,  jealoufies, 

4  And  luxury  extinguish  ev’ry  Spark 
4  Of  undiflembled  friendlhip’s  cordial  love.* 


Among  the  portraits  here,  are  the  royal  family  of  France, 
queen  ChriHina,  and  the  cnevalier  Bernini.  The  duke  di 
Nevers  is  the  prefent  owner  of  this  inflrudlive  palace. 

La  Villa  Borghefe  is  one  of  the  fined:  Spots  in  Italy  ;  and  Viija  Sorg¬ 
as  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is  the  moft  Superb  church  in  the  world,  hefe. 
this  villa  for  beauty,  ornaments,  und  curiofities  may  be  Said 
to  exceed  all  other  country  feats  m  Italy,  or  elfewhere.  It 
Hands  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Porta 
Pinciana,  and  is  inclofed  within  a  wall  of  live  Italian  miles 
in  compafs.  It  is  Said,  that  the  annual  charge  only  of  keep¬ 
ing  this  villa  in  proper  order  and  repair  amounts  to  four 
thoufand  fcudi .  It  was  built  by  cardinal  Scipio  Borghefe, 
nephew  to  Paul  III.  who  has  here  affembled  every  elegant 
and  Splendid  objedf  of  curiofity.  The  garden  portal  is  of 
Travertina  Hone,  and  near  it  is  a  baßb-relievoof  a  Tauroboli- 
um  in  marble,  and  two  dii  termini ,  one  fuppofed  to  be 
Priapus  the  god  of  gardens,  the  other  Pomona,  both  by  Ber¬ 
nini  and  his  Son.  Near  one  of  them  Hands  an  urn,  with  this 
ancient  inscription  : 


Her  ire  Fhijbe  Mono  diaries 
Fi.  Claudii  Glapheri 
Cheraulicee  Aftionicce  &  Sebafionicee 
Ferrenum  Sacratum  long .  P.  X \ 

Lat .  P.  X. 

In  quo  condita  eß  fodere  noli  ne  facrilegium 
Cmmittas, 
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In  the  gardens  are  at  Jeaft  twenty  beautiful  walks,  and  all 
the  villa’s  are  terminated  by  ftatues,  large  heads,  or  dragons 
fpouting  water.  Here  are  all'o  feveral  groves  and  filadv  walks 
of  oaks,  limes,  cyprefs-trees,  pines,  pomegranate -trees,  and 
leccii  (an  ever-green  refembiing  the  laurel ;)  the  efpaliers  con- 
lift  of  jeflamine  or  orange-trees,  myrtle,  Sic.  In  other  parts 
of  the  garden  are  feparate  little  parks  for  deer  and  hares,  and 
a  warren  for  rabbets.  Here  is  alfo  a  large  canal  flocked  with 
fwans  and  all  kinds  of  aquatic  fowls.  Over  another  entrance 
into  this  garden  are  two  antique  fphynxes  of  granate.  In  two 
large  and  lofty  aviaries,  with  fountains  playing  in  them,  are 
to  be  feen  all  of  the  known  feathered  fpecies  ;  and  over  a  door 
between  thefe  aviaries  is  a  marble  head  of  Julius  Caefar.  The 
flower-garden  exhibits  the  moft  beautiful  flowers  and  re¬ 
markable  vegetables.  On  the  grand  area  before  the  palace 
are  twenty-four  ftone  pedeftals,  finely  carved,  for  flower¬ 
pots,  with  fix  ancient  ftatues,  namely,  thofe  of  Fauftina  the 
younger,  Agrippina,  Lucilla,  Julia  Soemia  with  a  goblet, 
Ceres,  and  Fauftina  the  elder  with  a  veil.  This  houfe  con- 
fifts  of  a  quadrangle,  the  four  sides  of  which  are  embellifhed 
with  ftatues  and  bajfo-rdituo' f ,  joined  together  with  fuch  fkill 
and  propriety,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  be  thus  placed. 
The  number  of  ftatues,  &c.  bei n£  too  great  for  a  detail  of 
them,  I  fhall  only  mention  the  moft  remarkable  :  and  thefe 
are  bufto’s  of  Geta,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Decius,  Nero,  and 
Gordian  ;  the  ftatues  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Mark  Anthony, 
Jupiter,  Bacchus,  Leda,  Apollo,  a  prieftefs  of  Bacchus,  Ma¬ 
rius,  and  Scipio  Africanus  ;  a  baflb-reUerJoy  reprefenting  the 
conclufton  of  the  peace  betwixt  the  Sabines  and  Romans  ;  an 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  Penthefilea  queen  of  the  Amazons ;  the 
hunting  of  bears,  wild  boars,  and  lions,  in  three  feparate 
hqjjo^relrevd’ s ;  the  Bacchanalian  and  other  facrifices  ;  a  Tau- 
roholium,  and  a  large  and  moft  admirable  piece  of  fculpture, 
found  in  the  Forum  Romanum  of  Curtius  leaping  into  the 
chaftn,  alfo  in  baflb-relievo  ;  an  equeftrian  ftatue  by  Paolo 
Romano,  and  of  Robert  Malatefta,  general  to  Sixtus  IV. 
.The  whole  circumference  of  the  building-  is  feven  hundred 
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and  thirty-four  palmi ,  each  palmi  being  equal  to  nine  inches 
or  3~4ths  of  a  royal  Paris  foot.  The  double  perron  or  flight 
of  fteps,  leading  to  the  fir.ft  floor,  is  adorned  with  two  cor¬ 
nucopia’s,  and  vafes  embellished  writh  bajjo-relievo' s.  In  the 
fir, ft  court  are  the  marble  ftatues  of  one  of  the  Mufes,  a  Sa-r 
;  Syr,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Galba,  and  a  captive  Parthian  king,  in 
porphyry ;  the  heads  of  Julia  Augufta,  Caligula,  Lollia, 
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Paulina,  M,  Aurelius,  and  Domitia,  Domitian’s  wife  ; 
baffo-relievc s  of  Hercules’s  labours,  the  ftory  of  Leda,  and 
the  vulture  preying  on  Prometheus’s  liver.  The  firft  room 
one  enters  into  is  lixty  pdmi  broad,  and  ninety  long,  and  is 
adorned  with  twelve  pillars  of  giallo  antico ,  vtrde  antico ,  gra- 
nito ,  and  porphyry,  which  are  above  fifteen  palmi  high.  On 
the  walls  on  each  fide,  are  fourteen  marble  buffo’s,  namely, 
thofe  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his  illuftrious  antagonift  Annibal, 
and  the  twelve  Caefars.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  lying  upon  an 
antique  tomb,  in  the  pofture  of  a  river-god,  is  a  mafterly 
piece ;  as  are  the  marble  bajfo -relievo' s  over  the  fix  doors  of 
this  apartment,  reprefenting  the  matrimonial  ceremonies  ufed 
by  the  ancients,  the  death  of  Meleager,  the  ftories  of  Niobe, 
Hecior,  Amphitrite,  and  Prometheus.  Among  the  paint¬ 
ings  here,  the  moft  remarkable  are,  a  Fame  by  d’Arpino, 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  by  the  fame  ;  a  refurredtion 
of  Chrift,  and  Jofeph  with  PotiphaFs  wife  by  Francefco  Ci- 
voli ;  the  laid  judgment  by  Ciampelli ;  Judith  withHoli- 
phornes’s  head  by  Baglioni ;  our  firft  parents  under  the  for¬ 
bidden  tree,  and  their  expulfion  out  of  Paradife  by  Paffigna- 
ni  ;  a  Crucifixion  by  Tempefta ;  the  cavalcade  of  Paul  the 
fifth’s  taking  pofieftion  of  the  Lateran  cathedral,  and  the  ufual 
parade  of  the  Turkilh  emperor  when  he  rides  abroad,  both 
by  Tempefta;  la  fefta  di  Teftaccio  by  Maggie  the  Carofello 
or  Carrouzal,  in  the  time  of  Paul  V.  in  the  court  of  the  Bel¬ 
vedere  in  the  Vatican,  by  Acquafparta;  a  mafquerade,  with 
a  triumphal  car  by  J.  Paul  Scor  a  German  ;  and  the  pictures 
of  feveral  horfes  beautifully  fpotted. 

In  the  next  room  is  a  fine  piece,  reprefenting  David,  with 
his  fling,  marching  towards  Goliah,  by  Bernini ;  whofe 
buffo,  cut  by  himfelf,  is  alfo  to  be  feen  here.  In  this  apart¬ 
ment  is  a  celebrated  antique  flatue  of  Seneca  expiring  in  the 
bath,  of  black  marble.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  decrepid  old 
man,  juft  fainting,  through  lofs  of  blood.  The  expreftion  is 
exceeding  natural,  and  the  colour  of  the  marble  give  it  a 
more  melancholy  appearance ;  but  the  bafonof  African  mar¬ 
ble,  in  which  he  ftands,  is  a  modern  work.  Here  are  alfo 
the  following  valuable  antiques,  viz.  a  lion  of  alabaßro  cotog- 
mnc ,  or  quince-coloured  alabafter  ;  a  fhe-wTolf,  of  the  moft 
beautiful  red  Egyptian  marble,  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  in 
white  marble  ;  two  vafes  of  oriental  alabafter;  the  heads  of 
Adrian  and  Macrinus ;  a  bajjb -relievo  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
laid  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  and  another  of 
a  prieftefs  at  an  altar  '7  two  pillars  ef  wro  mti&y  and  tw® 
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others  of  breccia ;  the  ftatues  of  Diana,  Apollo,  and  Juno, 
the  latter  of  porphyry,  with  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
marble  :  The  humble  fuppliant  attitude  of  this  ftatue  has  in¬ 
duced  fomc  to  imagine  it  to  be  Darius’s  queen  throwing  her- 
felf  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Among  the  paint¬ 
ings  are  two  capital  pictures  by  Titian,  one  of  Sampfon  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Philiftines,  the  other  of  Sophonifba  Anguif- 
ciola,  with  her  father  and  brother ;  the  efpoufals  of  St.  Ca¬ 
therine  is  by  Perugiano  ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  her  divine 
infant,  by  Sodotna  ;  St.  Jerom  by  Maziano  ;  St.  Catharine 
of  Sienna  by  d’Arpino,  and  the  Venetian  Pregadi  by  young 
Palma. 

In  the  next  apartment  are  the  antique  ftatues  of  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  and  Narciflus,  with  infcriptions,  but  of  little  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  Icarus,  or  a  Genius,  and  a  Bacchanalian  pro- 
ceftion  in  bajfo-relievo  ;  the  bufto’s  of  Brutus  and  Tiberius  ; 
two  antique  vafes  of  alabafter  placed  on  two  pillars  of  oriental 
granate  twelve  palmi  high  ;  a  table  of  touch-ftone  ten  pahni 
in  length  and  five  broad,  with  a  border  of  yellow  brocatello  di 
fpagna ,  and  a  fmall  bronze  copy  of  the  Farnefean  bull  (land¬ 
ing  upon  it.  Here  is  alio  a  fine  piece  of  painting  of  David’s 
vidfory  over  Goliah  by  Caravaggio,  where  the  painter  him- 
felf  perfonates  the  giant,  and  his  fon  reprefents  David  ;  the 
picture  of  Jerom  is  by  Vafari,  St.  George  by  Salviati,  and 
John  the  Baptift  preaching  in  the  wildernefs  by  Bellino,  or, 
as  others  think,  by  Pardinone. 

In  the  next  apartment  the  princefs  Borghefe  and  her  fol- 


diers  are  painted  by  P'erdinand  Franz  a  Fleming;  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Troy,  with  Aeneas  carrying  off  his  father  by  Ba- 
rocciy  and  the  council  of  Trent  by  an  unknown  hand.  The 
tcfta  Jpaventofa ,  or  terrible  head,  to  be  feen  here,  of  which 
the  Italians  give  fuch  frightful  accounts,  is  fitter  for  a  fhew 
in  a  fair,  than  a  cabinet  of  curiofities,  it  being  only  a  large 
wooden  head,  moving  and  imitating  the  braying  of  an  afs. 
Here  is  a  new  buftaof  S.  Carlo  Barromeo,  of  white  alabafter, 
on  a  pedeftal  of  red  Egyptian  marble,  with  the  antique 
bufto’s  of  Auguftus,  Lucius  Verus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Julia 
Maefa,  the  younger  Brutus,  and  fome  unknown  Grecian 
heroes.  The  marble  ftatue  of  Aeneas  carrying  his  father,  is 
Admirable  W  Bernini ;  and  the  groupe  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Daphne,  - 
groupeofthe by  the  fame  hand,  cannot  be  exceeded;  and  though  Bernini 
metamor-  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  made  this  admirable 
Dapbac  piece,  all  connoiileurs  agree,  that  it  is  not  only  Bernini’s 
heft'  performance,  but  the  nobleft  piece  of  fculpture  which 
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modern  ages  have  produced.  Bregenti,  in  his  Latin  poem 
on  the  Villa  Borghefia ,  printed  at  Rome  in  8vo.  1716,  has 
the  following  lines  concerning  this  groupe  : 

Artifiei  vel  cede  novo,  vel  fufpice  mirum 
Saltern  cpuSy  0  ccvlo  quondam  gratijjima  tclluSy 
Omni  gen  a  faecunda  parens  virtutis  (A  art  is, 

Greeciuy  - 

4  Greece,  fam’d  for  arts  and  virtue,  now  mull  yield 
4  To  a  new  artill,  whofe  creative  hand 
4  Has  form’d  this  piece  with  more  than  human  Ikill.* 

Out  of  this  apartment  a  door  opens  into  the  gallery,  which 
is  ninety  palmi  in  length,  and  forty  broad.  It  has  four  doors, 
and  over  them  marble  bajfo-relievo  s  reprefenting  the  four  fea- 
fons.  In  the  four  corners  of  this  gallery  Hand  four  porphyry 
pillars,  which  are  thirteen  palmi  in  height.  Here  are  like- 
wile  linall  antique  llatues  of  Nero,  Pomona,  Ceres,  and  a 
girl  with  a  duck  on  her  hand  ;  two  porphyry  tables,  each  ten 
palmi  in  length,  and  four  broad  ;  on  one  of  which  Hands  the 
marble  buHo  of  Paul  V.  and  on  the  other  of  cardinal  Scipio 
Borghefe,  both  by  Bernini.  Here  are  alfo  two  ancient  urns 
of  alabafler,  greatly  efleemed,  on  one  of  which  is  this  ancient 
infeription  : 

P.  Claudius  P.  F. 

Ap,  N.  Ap.  Pro  N. 

Pidcher  £huzjhr  Pr.  Augur . 

The  two  modern  porphyry  vafes  are  by  Silvio  Velletrano, 
The  two  bulto’s  ofFauHina  the  younger,  thofe  of  Pallas,  an 
Amazon,  a  Grecian  king,  Julia  AuguHa,  Plato  and  zElius 
Pertinax  are  line  antiques  :  the  two  lall  are  moH  remarkable, 
efpeciaily  that  of  Pertinax,  which,  befides  its  beauty,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce.  Here  are  alfo  fix  marble  Hatues,  bigger  than 
the  life,  ofBacchus,  Venus  Ericina,  Venus  Vi£irix,  Adonis, 
Ceres,  and  Urania ;  and  laHly,  a  great  number  of  portraits 
of  eminent  men,  moH  of  which  are  by  Padovanino. 

In  the  adjoining  apartment  are  the  following  antiques, 
viz .  a  marble  Hatue  of  Diana  with  drapery  of  oriental  ala¬ 
bafler  or  agate,  an  Egyptian  woman,  Caflor  and  Pollux, 
Hercules  Aventinus,  and  a  curious  buflo  of  Hannibal  ;  two 
porphyry  pillars  nine  palmi  in  height  i  the  buflo’s  of  Cali- 
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gula,  Carracalla,  and  Commodus 3  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  killing  her  divine  infant,  by  Paflignani ;  another  Ma¬ 
donna  in  an  Egyptian  drefs,  by  Sermonetta 3  and  a  third, 
with  the  infant  Jefus,  by  Sodoma. 

Another  apartment  exhibits  a  group  of  Fauftina,  with  her 
minion  Carinus,  the  gladiator,  and  another  gladiator  in  a 
fighting  pofture.  The  latter  is  reckoned  the  very  fineft  piece 
of  fculpture  in  this  fuperb  villa,  and  one  of  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  remains  of  antiquity.  T  ne  ftatuary’s  name  cut  on  it 
fhews  it  to  be  the  work  of  Agafias,  an  Fphefian.  This  ad¬ 
mirable  ftatue  was  difcovered  in  the  time  of  Paul  V.  amono* 
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the  ruins  of  Nero’s  gardens  at  Antium.  Here  are  alfo  two 
pillars  of  breccia ,  each  twelve  palmi  high,  and  two  of  por¬ 
phyry,  fluted,  eleven  pabni  high  3  a  table  of  inlaid  gems  eight 
palmi  long,  and  five  broad  3  a  moft  beautiful  touch-ftone 
buffo-relievo  on  a  ground  of  lapis  lazuli ,  reprefenting  the  Bac¬ 
chanalia,  by  Giov.  Francefco  Fiamingo  5  the  bufto’s  of  Bere¬ 
nice,  Livia  Augufta,  Annia  Fauftina,  and  Lucius  Verus. 
Among  the  paintings  are,  the  ftory  of  Adtaeon,  a  capital 
piece,  by  Bernardino  Cefare  ;  a  forcerefs  by  Dofi  di  Ferrara  3 
Hercules  killing  Anteus,  by  Lanfranchi 5  the  nativity  of 
Chrift  by  Baflano,  and  a  porphyry  bufto  of  our  Saviour  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  next  apartment  contains  the  ftatues  of  two  Moors  of 
touch-ftone,  with  a  drapery  of  flowered  alabafter 3  likewife 
two  brafs  ftatues,  with  a  drapery  of  flowered  alabafter  3  the 
bufto  of  Livia  Augufta,  a  Greek  king,  Geta,  and  a  prieftefs 
of  Ceres  ;  a  large  table  of  touch-ftone,  a  bronze  bufto  of 
GregoryXV.  the  refurredlion  of  Chrift  painted  by  Graffag- 
nino,  a  Pieta  and  Gregory  the  Great  by  Taddeo  Zuccari. 

In  the  laft  chamber  of  the  ground  floor,  betwixt  two  pillars 
of  black  marble,  each  ten  feet  high,  is  a  large  ftatue  of  A- 
grippina  or  Julia  Mammaea,  mother  to  Alexander  Severus  ; 
and  likewife  a  Roman  conlul,  with  a  celebrated  ftatue  of 
Faunus  with  Bacchus,  when  a  child,  in  his  arms 3  the 
bufto’s  of  Vefpafian,  Adrian,  Lucius  Verus,  &c.  a  black 
marble  table  nine  palmi  long  and  four  broad,  with  a  bronze 
Ivorfe  (copied  from  that  fent  to  France  by  Danielde  Volterra) 
upon  it.  Betwixt  twro  other  pillars  of  black  marble,  exadtly 
refembling  thofe  oppofite  to  them,  is  a  ftatue  of  Venus,  a. 
fmall  antique  piece.  Among  the  paintings  are,  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fair  by  Baflano  j  our  Saviour  with  the  two  dilci pies 
on  the  road  to  Emaus  by  Scarcelino  3  a  capital  piece  of  the 
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battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veji  and  Fidenates  by 
Giofeppe  d’Arpino,  &c. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  fecond  floor,  are  two  pillars  of  varie¬ 
gated  marble,  and  two  of  a  yellow i öl  marble  called  breccia , 
landing  in  the  four  corners,  and  the  ftatues  of  Flora,  Ceres, 
Mercury,  Claudius  Drufus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  fleeping 
nymph,  a  Naiad,  Venus,  Bacchus,  a  wounded  gladiator, 
and  two  Fauni ;  a  marble  groupe  of  a  goat  and  a  Faunus 
handing  a  cup  to  a  latyr,'  -and  the  heads  of  a  fea-horfe  and  an 
elephant,  of  marble ;  the  buffo’s  of  Licinius  V alerianus, 
Apollo  Thyanasus,  a  Grecian  lady,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Au- 
guftus,  Cleopatra,  &c.  a  large  antique  vafe  of  alabafter, 
adorned  with  baffy-relievo  s  \  a  porphyry  oval  table  ten  pafoii 
long,  and  four  in  its  greateft  diameter,  with  Pegafus  (land¬ 
ing  upon  it.  H-ere  are  alfo  Venus  and  Vulcan  painted  in 
frcfco  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  the  four  Seafons  over  the  four 
doors  by  F.  Fiamingo  ;  the  eleven  moft  famous  rivers  in  the 
world,  and  the  affembly  of  the  gods  on  the  cieling,  are  both 
by  the  cavalier  Lanfranco. 

In  the  next  apartment  is  tobe  feen  a  fmall  ftatue  of  Julia 
Augufta,  with  this  fhort  inicription : 

y.  Aug,  D.  A .  V.  77.  Imp.  M.  ' 

Other  curiosities  in  this  room  are,  a  groupe  ofFauftina, 
with  her  favourite  gladiator,  and  Cupid  ;  the  ftatue  of  Pallas, 
four  Egyptian  idols,  two  of  bronze,  and  two  of  Egyptian 
marble ;  a  Cupid  in  a  fuppliant  pofture,  a  fmall  brafs  flatue 
of  Auguffcus,  with  a  globe  in  his  hand  ;  the  ftatue  of  Belifa- 
rius,  or  rather  of  Diogenes,  a  fmall  bronze  centaur,  a  fmal! 
groupe  of  Hercules  encountering  a  lion,  and  an  ox  in  black 
marble.  The  paintings  are,  a  portrait  of  a  fultana,  named 
Rofa,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  ;  a  Venus  by  d’  Arpino  ;  and 
feveral  grotefque  pieces  by  Scipio  Gaetano  and  Padovanino. 

The  hermaphrodite,  which  gives  a  name  to  the  next  apart¬ 
ment,  is  an  antique  piece,  and  juftly  admired  :  it  was  found 
in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della 
Vittorla,  where  formerly  were  the  Saluftian  gardens  ;  the 
hands  and  legs  are  particularly  admired  :  tne  marble  matrafs, 
on  which  this  ftatue  lies,  is  a  beautiful  modern  addition  by 
Bernini.  Here  is  alfb  a  fmall  ftatue  of  V enus  lamenting  her 
rafhnefs  in  dipping  Cupid’s  wings,  and  another. of  the  fame 
goddefs  coming  out  of  a  bath  ;  a  table  of  touch-ftone,  nine 
palmi  long,  and  four  broad*  a  bufto  of  Antonina  of  bronze. 
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and  thofe  of  Fauftina  the  mother  of  Ottacflla,  Gordian,  and 
Decius  Valerianus,  of  marble.  The  ftory  of  Sufannah  is 
here  painted  by  Salviati ;  and  Venus  and  Cupid,  together 
with -a  fatyr  on  a  touch-ftone  ground,  by  Titian. 

In  the  third  apartment  ftands  a  curious  antique  ftatue  of  an 
Egyptian  woman,  the  body  is  of  black  marble,  and  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  of  bronze.  Here  are  alfo  the  following  an¬ 
tiques,  viz.  a  groupe  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  Bacchus  with 
a  little  fatyr  on  his  fhoulders  ;  a  fea  nymph  with  a  {hell  in  her 
hand,  Venus,  Silenus,  and  Bacchus ;  the  heads  of  Trajan, 
Galba,  Livia,  Berenice,  and  Helen  in  a  bajfo-relievo ,  on  the 
chimney-piece.  The  portraits  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Borghefe  are  by  Ferdinand  Franz,  befides  feveral  other  pic¬ 
tures  by  Gaetano. 

The  fourth  apartment  is  adorned  with  a  fmall  ftatue  of 
Harpocrates,  a  table  of  brocadello ,  with  a  fmall  groupe  of  the 
centaur  Neflus  carrying  ofFDejanira;  a  looking-glafs,  with 
a  frame  five  palmi  long  and  three  broad,  made  of  flowered 
alabafter,  jafper,  lapis  lazuli ,  and  other  precious  ftones,  Cu¬ 
pid,  a  ftatue  of  Niobe,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  Sibyl  ;  a 
celebrated  antique  centaur,  with  a  Cupid  riding  on  his  back  ; 
the  bufto’s  of  Gordian,  Julia  Maefa,  Nero,  and  Alexander 
Severus. 

In  another  apartment  is  a  marble  flatue  of  Nero,  when 
young,  in  a  confular  habit,  and  with  a  golden  bulla  about  his 
neck  ;  the  other  ftatue  in  the  pretexta  is  Vefpafian  :  betwixt 
thefe  flatues  (lands  a  fine  table  of  alabafter :  clofe  to  a  Chi- 
nefe  bed  in  this  room,  are  two  Corinthian  pillars  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  a  bronze  bajfo-relievo  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
the  ftatues  of  two  Fauni,  and  a  Morpheus  of  touch-ftone  by 
Algardi ;  the  heads  of  the  confuls  Lucius  Vitellius  and  Flori- 
anus  ;  a  fine  porphyry  bafon ;  Diana  painted  by  Lorenzino 
di  Bologna;  our  Saviour,  with  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  St. 
John,  by  Paftignano. 

In  the  next  room  are  the  heads  of  Livia  Augufta  veiled, 
and  a  prieftefs  of  Cybele  ;  a  modern  ftatue  of  a  female  Moor, 
with  white  drapery,  and  a  child  ;  the  three  Graces,  cut  out 
of  a  Angle  block  of  marble  ;  Cneius  Martius  pulling  thq 
thorn  out  of  his 'foot,  a  marble  copy;  two  flaves,  one  la¬ 
menting  his  fervitude,  and  the  other  rejoycing  at  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  liberty,  emblematically  expreffed  by  a  bird  perch¬ 
ed  on  his  head ;  and  a  fmall  groupe  of  a  fatyr  drawing  a 
thorn  out  of  the  foot  of  a  Faunus.  On  a  table  of  alabafter 
are  two  crabs  of  gilt  bronze,  and  a  petrified  Fungus  ;  a  fol- 
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dier  fhewing  the  bloody  rope  of  Pompey  the  Great  to  Julia 
his  widow,  over  the  door,  was  painted  by  Gentilefchi ;  the 
battle  of  Conffantine  the  Great  againff  Maxentius  by  d’ Ar- 
pino,  and  the  four  landfcapes  by  Francefco  Bolognefe. 

Another  apartment  contains  the  portraits  of  near  feventy 
beauties  of  different  nations,  painted  by  Scipio  Gaetano  and 
Padovanino  ;  a  marble  buffo  of  cardinal  Borghefe  by  Ber¬ 
nini,  entirely  worthy  of  that  admirable  hand,  and  a  fmall 
centaur. 

Next  to  this  apartment  is  a  cabinet  full  of  valuable  fmall 
pictures  :  The  moft  diftinguifhed  among  them  are  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  with  an  angel  bringing  her  a  bafon  of  fruit  by 
Guido  Rheni  ;  God  the  father  by  d’ Arpino  ;  John  the  Bap- 
tiff  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  the  three  wife  men  of  the  eaft  by 
Albert  Durer;  a  Madonna,  with  the  divine  infant,  by  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto  ;  and  Curtius  leaping  into  the  chafm,  painted 
on  a  plate  of  fflver,  gilt. 

The  next  apartment  is  alfo  adorned  with  feveral  fmall  pic¬ 
tures  ;  among  which  are,  our  Saviour  in  his  agonies  on  the 
mount  of  Olives  by  Paolo  Veronefe  \  Chrift  driving  the  buyers 
and  fellers  out  of  the  temple  byMarcello  Venufti;  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  by  Muziano  da  Brefcia  ;  Jofeph  fold  to  the  Ifhmaelites  by 
Raphael  ;  Apollo,  with  the  Mufes,  by  Gaetano ;  and  a  flower- 
piece  by  Maria  de’  Fiori.  Here  are  two  pieces  of  Florentine 
mofaic,  or  inlaid  gems,  one  reprefenting  the  intended  facri- 
fice  of  Ifaac,  the  other,  the  return  of  the  fpies  from  the  pro- 
mi  fed  land  ;  a  piece  of  alabafter,  naturally  reprefenting  a 
city,  without  the  affiftance  of  art,  and  two  birds  in  mofaic 
work  by  Giacomo  Provenzale  ;  four  beautiful  fmall  tables  of 
touch-ffone,  with  abundance  of  other  curiofities.  Thefe  two 
apartments,  laft  mentioned,  are  not  reajilv  fhewn,  efpecially 
to  a  numerous  company  ;  a  foreigner’s  fervant  having,  fome 
years  ago,  clandeffinely  carried  off  a  fmall  original  picture, 
which,  however,  was  recovered  again. 

On  the  ffair-cafe,  near  the  gallery,  is  a  groupe  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  when  a  child,  ffrangling  two  ferpents  with  his  hands, 
and  a  Faunus  ;  with  the  buffo’s  of  Medufa,  Brutus,  Fauffi- 
nä,  and  Crifpina,  all  antiques. 

The  avenues  about  the  houfe  are  adorned  with  the  ffatues 
of  Auguftus,  Commodus,  Lucius  Verus,  Galba,  Claudius, 
Perfeus,  Narciffus,  feveral  gladiators,  fphinx’s  and  dii  ter - 
minii ;  a  great  number  of  buffo’s,  feveral  pyramids  and  obe- 
lifks  of  granate,  &c. 

Vot.  II.  E  e  New 
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Near  the  wine-cellar  is  a  delightful  grotto,  and  in  it  a  ta¬ 
ble  three  and  twenty  palmi  in  length  and  eight  broad,  of  one 
piece  of  white  marble  inlaid  with  brocatello . 

Within  the  court  of  the  garden  pavillion,  one  fees  a  fur- 
prifing  variety  of  water- works,  caufed  by  applying  feveral 
water  and  pneumatic  engines  to  one  fountain,  exhibiting  a 
fhower  of  rain  and  hail,  a  mizling  rain,  the  fun,  a  mift,  a 
hedge-hog,  &c.  Here  is  another  grotto  alfo,  with  variety 
of  water-works,  which  are  fupplied  by  the  aquedudt,  from 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  that  runs  through  this  charming 
villa. 

I  am  perfuaded  you  will  not  be  difpleafed,  that  I  have 
tranfci  ibed  the  following  regulations  relating  to  the  garden  of 
the  villa  Borghefe. 

Villa  Burghefia  Pinciana 
Cußos  hecc  edico : 
ßuifquis  es,  fi  liber, 

Legum  compedes  ne  hie  time  as, 

Ito  quo  voles,  carpito  qua  voles, 

Abito ,  quando  voles . 

Exteris  magis  hac  parantur  qua?n  hero , 

In  aureo  Seculo,  ubi  cundta  aurea 
Hemp  or  um  fe  cur  it  as  fecit, 

Ferre  as  leges  prafigere  her  us  vet  at  : 

Sit  hie  amico  pro  lege  honeßa  voluntas . 

Verwn  fi  quis  dolo  malo 
Lubens  feiens 

Aureas  TJrbanitatis  leges  f reger  it. 

Caveat  ne  fibi 

Hcjferam  ami  cities  fubiratus  Villi  cus 
advorjum  f rang  at, 

4  I,  the  keeper  of  the  villa  Borghefe,  give  notice,  that 
€  whoever  thou  art,  if  thou  art  free,  thou  needed;  not  fear 
c  any  fhackles  of  the  law  fhould  reftrain  thee  here  :  go  where 
4  thou  wilt,  gather  what  thou  pleafeft,  and  if  ay  or  go  when 
c  it  is  agreeable  to  thee.  All  thou  feed;  is  rather  for  the  en- 
c  tertainment  of  ftrangers  than  of  the  owner  ;  who,  mindful 
c  of  the  inedimable  freedom  of  the  golden  age,  banifhes  from 
<  thefe  tranquil  manfions  the  rigid  laws  invented  in  the  iron 
1  age  :  lefgood  manners  be  the  only  law  to  be  obferved  here. 
4  But  fhouldft  thou  wantonly  and  deliberately  break  the 
*  golden  rule  that  good-breeding  dictates,  beware  led:  the 

6  pro- 
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c  voiced  gardener  fhould  alfo  break  through  the -bounds  of 
*  civility  and  friendship;* 

Among  the  fine  ftatues  in  the  cavaliere  Cafali’s  villa,  on  Villa  Cafali* 
tile  Monte  Ccelioj  are  a  fmall  antique  Venus,  with  a  dra¬ 
pery  from  the  waift  downwards,  in  the  fame  attitude  with  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  and  Julia  Maefa,  the  mother  of  Julia 
Sccmia,  and  grandmother  of  Heliogabalus  ;  this  ftatue  was 
at  firft  defigned  for  the  goddefs  of  Chaftity*  on  which  account 
it  has  a  veil  on,  and  holes  round  the  head,  in  order  to  fix  a 
glory  or  radiant  crown  ;  and,  with  a  child  in  its  arms,  it 
might  very  well  pafs  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  other  moft 
remarkable  ftatues  to  be  feen  here,  are,  Mercury,  Antinous, 
and  a  mutilated  Juno  without  a  head,  but  the  drapery  is 
greatly  admired  *. 

The  villa  Cefi  in  the  ViaFlaminia,  belongs  at  prefent  to  La  vill$ 
the  duke  d’ Aquafparta,  but  affords  nothing  very  remarkable,  Cefl* 
except  a  ftatue  of  the  city  of  Rome  triumphing  over  the  Da¬ 
cians,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  two  captive  kings  j  and  two 
or  three  lions  cut  in  Egyptian  marble. 

The  villa  Corfini,  before  St.  Pancrace’s  gate,  yields  a  Villa  Cor- 
charming  profpedf,  and  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings,  and  fiai. 
a  very  elegant  garden. 

At  the  marquis  Coftaguti’s  villa,  near  the  Porta  Pia,  are  Villa  Coßa«j 
nolels  than  forty-three  different  water- works,  but  they  are  but  Sutl* 
meanly  contrived,  and  feem  very  puerile.  However,  the 
villa  is  worth  feeing,  on  account  of  the  ftatues  of  Adonis, 

Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  iEfculapius,  Hercules,  Geta, 

Flora,  See.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  pieces  of  painting  by  Guido 
Rheni,  Titian,  Tempefta,  Lanfranchi,  Guercino,  and  d* 

Arpino ;  among  which  the  difeovery  of  Truth  by  Time  is 
accounted  the  moft  valuable. 

The  Farnefe  gardens  include  the  greateft  part  of  mount  The  Farnefc 
Palatine,  and  the  grand  entrance  into  them  is  from  the  garden3» 
Campo  Vaccino.  At  the  bottom  of  th e  perron  or  fteps,  are 
beautiful  antique  ftatues  of  Julia  Augufta,  and  one  of  the 
Mufes,  two  of  Mercury,  Meleager,  and  a  gladiator.  At 
the  top  of  the  fteps,  in  the  grotto,  is  a  beautiful  fountain, 
and  the  ftatues  of  Apollo,  Mammasa,  Plotina,  ./Efculapius, 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  and  Lucius  Verus.  Here  are 
alfo  two  ftatues  of  captive  kings  in  chains,  that  of  Poppaea, 

Nero’s  emprefs,  with  a  countenance  over-clouded  with  grief, 

*  See  Richardion’s  Treatife  on  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
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which  is  finely  exprefted  ;  Otacilla,  Fauftina,  and  Li  via  An-* 
guftus’s  emprefs.  Many  of  thefe  antiques,  with  other  fine 
pieces  of  marble,  and  baffb-reUevd s  were  taken  out  of  Vefpa- 
fian’s  amphitheatre,  by  order  of  Paul  HI.  who  was  of  the 
Augutfus's  Farnefe  family.  In  the  year  1721,  a  difcovery  was  made 
fcaths.  here  of  Auguftus’s  baths,  or  at  leafh  thofe  of  the  Aumiftan 
family,  with  a  fuperb  facade  entire  and  without  damage  ; 
but  this,  together  with  other  cufiofities  dug  up  at  the  fame 
time,  was,  during  the  feftion  of  a  conclave,  carried  away  to 
Parma  *.  The  fearch  after  remains  of  antiquity  is  vigoroufly 
carried  on  here,  and  their  pains  are  not  only  rewarded  with 
porphyry,  ferpentine ,  giallo  antico\  and  other  curious  forts  of 
marble,  but  with  feveral  entire  ftatues  and  pillars ;  for,  in¬ 
deed,  few  fpots  can  be  more  promifirrg  than  this,  the  impe¬ 
rial  palace  having  formerly  flood  here.  Several  ftatues  of 
Venus  have  been  brought  to  light  from  among  the  ruins  of 
Nero’s  baths,  as  it  is  fuppofed  ;  and  a  few  years  ago  four 
hundred  of  that  emperor’s  coins  were  dug  up  in  the  Sala  Ne- 
ronis.  As  they  are  now  digging  in  fearch  of  antiquities,  the 
upper  part  of  the  garden  exhibits  a  confufed  feene  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  pillars,  baffa-relievd f,  and  ftatues  of  oriental  gra- 
nate,  alabafter,  porphyry,  &c.  Here  is  a  pompous  inferip- 
tion,  which  was  fet  up  in  the  year  1726,  in  honour  of  the 
duke  of  Parma  for  his  fine  tafte,  and  liberality,  in  embellifh- 
ing  thefe  gardens.  On  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  towards  St. 
Theodore’s  church,  feveral  very  lofty  cyprefs  trees  have  been 
planted,  which  have  a  fine  effeeft.  In  the  vaults  are  depo¬ 
sited  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fuperb  triumphal  arch,  which, 
on  a  new  pope’s  taking  pofieftion  of  the  Lateran  church,  is 
eredfed  before  thefe  gardens.  Nothing  can  be  more  grand, 
than  the  view  from  this  hill,  of  fo  many  noble  ruins,  as  the 
temples  of  Janus,  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Circus  Max¬ 
imus,  the  Roftra,  the  capitol,  the  temples  of  Vefta  and 
Peace  ;  and  beyond  thefe  the  Campus  Vaccinus,  which  fills 
the  mind  with  a  pleafing  melancholy.  Formerly  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Arcadians  was  held  in  thefe  gardens,  and  the 
rules  and  orders  ofthat  academy  are  ftill  to  be  feen  here  cut 
on  marble  ;  but  at  prefent  they  meet  in  the  villa  Ginnafi, 
on  mount  Aventine,  not  far  from  St.  Sabina’s  church.  The 
Arcadian  academy  was  eftablifhed  for  the  improvement  of 
poetry :  Latin  and  Italian  poems  being  here  recited  and  cri- 

*  Plates  of  this  facade  >  and  of  the  cieling-pieces,  painted  mfrefco  in 
feme  of  the  rooms,  are  to  be  fee»  in  Mont  ran  con's  antiquities. 
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ticizcd  ;  and  from  a  divifion  among  the  members,  fpftmg  the 
Academia  de’  Quirini. 

How  happily  feveral  members  of  the  Arcadian  academy 
have  fucceeded,  may  be  feen  in  their  lives  ;  of  which  a  very 
elegant  and  judicious  account  has  been  publifhed,  which  is  a 
work  well  wojgh  the  perufal  of  all  lovers  of  polite  literature  : 
but  the  great  number  of  thefe  focieties  (there  being  fcarce  a 
city  in  all  Italy  without  one  or  more)  has  had  a  very  ill  effedt 
on  their  reputation,  being  thus  grown  too  common,  and 
funk  in  the  public  efteem,  and  confcquently  their  memoirs 
and  performances  not  always  becoming  a  learned  academy. 

The  Italian  language,  however,  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Academia  della  Crulca  at  Florence. 

In  prince  Ghigi’s  garden  in  the  Via  Felice,  on  the  Vimi-  Villa  Ghigi. 
nal  mount,  are  to  be  feen  a  great  variety  of  fountains  and 
water-works,  but  not  kept  in  good  order :  fome  of  the  latter 
are  contrived  to  put  tricks  upon  ftrangers.  The  colledlion 
of  curiofities  are  depofited  in  a  particular  apartment,  and  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  arms  and  weapons  ufed  by  different  nations ; 
among  which  are  the  carbines  prefented  by  the  emperor  to  the 
conllable  Colonna,  and  given  by  the  latter  to  this  family. 

They  are  inlaid  with  gold,  and  iludded  with  Bohemian  gra- 
nate,  and  are  valued  at  three  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns.  In 
this  mufeum  are  alfo  a  mufket  with  a  filver  barrel,  another, 
which,  with  once  loading,  may  be  fired  twenty  times,  and 
feveral  Turkilh  ftandards  and  horfe-tails,  the  fkin  of  a  Turk, 
and  Indian  hammocs  made  of  the  rind  of  a  tree  ;  an  apron  of 
peacock’s  feathers,  being  the  modefty-piece  of  an  Indian 
lady  ;  and  a  fhirt,  with  leveral  fentences  of  the  Alcoran  wo¬ 
ven  in  it,  worn  by  fome  luperftitious  Turks  as  an  amulet  in 
battle  ;  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  queen,  brought  hither 
at  the  expence  of  four  thouland  crowns  ;  a  fnake  eleven 
feet  long  and  two  fpans  thick,  found  in  the  Campania  di. 

Roma,  &c. 

The  remarkable  antiquities  here,  are,  a  bronze  Diana,  Antiquities, 
with  three  faces,  and  a  Priapus  Sonorus,  a  very  obfcene  idol 
worfhipped  by  married  women  among  the  ancient  Romans  ; 
a  golden  antique  bulla^  worn  as  a  mark  of  nobility,  with 
CATVLLVS  on  it  in  raifed  letters  ;  the  three  Parccs,  or 
Fates,  in  bronze  ;  a  tripod  ufed  in  ancient  facrifices,  fome 
unknown  idols,  and  ancient  footftools  of  inlaid  work  ;  a  very 
fmall  marble  head  of  Commodus,  on  an  agate  pedeflal ;  a 
fmall  lapis  lazuli  bufto  of  a  king,  a  head  of  Trajan;  and, 
which  is  the  moll  valuable  curiofity  belonging  to  die  palace, 

F  e  3  a  butte*. 
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•*  ' 
a  buflo  of  Adrian,  of  red  jafper,  a  moft  beautiful  gem,  with 

deep  red  fpots  on  a  green  ground,  &c.  The'fmall  filver  coin 
fhewn  here  as  one  of  thofe  which  Judas  received  for  his  trea- 
.  chery,  with  a  head  in  relievo ,  and  on  the  reverfe  a  flower,  is 
very  probably  a  Rhodian,  or  Parthian  piece.  A  filver  fhekel 
likewife  feen  here,  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fpecie  dollar. 
Here  are  alfo  the  following  curiofities  :  a  beautiful  baffo-relievo 
pf  the  nativity  of  Chrifl:,  on  marble,  with  a  border  of  jewels, 
and  another  exquifite  b  a ß'o -relievo  of  a 1  battle,  in  ivory;  i 
pretty  piece  of  fculpture,  in  wood,  reprefenting  a  fhepherd, 
his  flock,  and  Cupjd  over  hjm  ;  and  feveral  medals  and  ca¬ 
meo's  ;  the  armour  and  horfe-furniture  of  the  unfortunate 
Frangipani,  beheaded  at  Vienna  ;  abufto  of  Alexander  VIII. 
of  the  Chigi  family  by  Bernini ;  and  Pius  the  fecond’s  ring, 
let  with  a  very  fine  ruby. 

Among  the  paintings  are  to  be  feen  a  portrait  of  Pius  V. 
by  Carlo  Maratti,  the  battle  of  the  giants  again#  the  gods  by 
Brandi,  Venus  by  Padovanino,  two  perfpecfive  views  by  Ca- 
dazza,  a  copy  of  Titian’s  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  dead 
Chrifl:  by  Albert  Durer. 

ta  Villa  del  The  villa  of  Julius  III.  without  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  at 
|j^pa  GmJio  prefent  belongs  to  the  apoflolic  chamber,  and  is  the  place 
where  foreign  embafladors  alight  when  they  make  their  pub¬ 
lic  entry.  It  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Vignola,  who  liked 
the  defign  fo  well,  that  he  has  given  a  plate  of  it  in  his  book 
of  architedhire.  In  the  portico  are  feven  antique  bronze 
heads.  The  gallery  in  the  front  of  the  palace  is  painted  with 
feftoons,  &c.  by  Raphael. 

Villa  Giu-  The  villa'Giuiliniani  Hands  on  a  pleafant  hill  facing  the 
ftiniani.  Porta  del  Popolo.  ‘  Among  other  remains  of  antiquity,  here 
is  a  very  large  marble  flatue  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  from 
whom  this  family  would  be  thought  to  have  defcended  ;  and 
likewife ’the  Palmyrean  infcription,  Diis  Malachbelis ;  &c. 
which  has  already  proved  a  matter  of  great  perplexity  to  feve¬ 
ral  profound  antiquarians.  I  cannot  omit  alfo  the  following 
epitaph  to  be  feen  here  :  '  *  ■  1  '■  ' 

t  *  *  '  •  ,  »  ,  , 

Hie  fit  a  efi  A MY MON E  MARC  I,  optima  &  pulcberrima , 
Lanificay  Piay  Piidica,  Frugi^  Caßa^  domifeda .  - 

«  ‘  *  y  <  X  t  ^  •«_»>  •  ,  i  *  -  -y  <  .  1  -  *.  * 

4  Here  lies  Amymone  [the  wife]  of  Marcus,  a  woman  of 
4  great  beauty  and  goodnefs,  pious,  chafle,  mode#:,  induf- 
4  trious,  and  frugal,  who  feldom  wandered  from  home,  or 
*  neglected  her  dorneflic  affairs/ J  ‘  ' 

Some 
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Some  of  the  flatues  have  been  removed  to  the  Giullinian 
gardens  on  mount  Caelio. 

'The  villa  Ludovifia,  on  mount  Pincio,  is  now  in  the  pof- Villa  Ludo* 
feffion  of  prince  Piombino.  The  villa’s  in  the  gardens  are*11^* 
very  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  flatues,  vafes,  and  bajfo- 
rclievG’s.  Twenty-four  large  urns  are  placed  round  the  pa¬ 
lace,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  but  there  is  no  getting 
a  fight  of  the  apartments,  for  which  fome  frivolous  excufes 
are  made  by  the  fervants. 

The  villa  Mattei  nel  Monte  Celio  alia  Navicella  owes  Villa  Mat 
molt  of  its  fplendor  to  the  duke  Ciriaco  Mattei,  who  left  fix  tei‘ 
thoufand  feudi  a  year  for  repairs  and  improvements  to  be 
made  in  this  villa,  befides  thofe  he  made  in  his  life-time.  In 
the  grand  avenue  facing  the  houfe  are  above  feventy  fmall 
ftonc  coffins  or  tombs,  and  urns,  with  inferiptions  ;  two  of 
which,  at  the  front  of  the  houfe,  are  very  large,  being  near 
fix  feet  high,  and  of  a  circumference  in  proportion.  Neither 
the  fountains  nor  the  Itatues  on  them  are  of  any  great  beauty. 

The  labyrinth  is  but  mean,  and  had  formerly  a  Hone  in  the 
center,  with  a  ridiculous  dillich  engraven  on  it,  which  has 
been  prudently  removed. 

In  the  theatre,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  granate  obelilk  (confifl- 
ing  of  two  pieces  joined  together)  which  is  thirty- fix  pabni 
high.  It  formerly  flood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  towards 
the  top  is  embellifhed  with  feveral  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

Here  is  likhwife  a  large  buflo  of  Egyptian  marble,  about 
which,  as  in  many  other  articles,  the  antiquarians  cannot 
agree.  De  Seine  will  have  this  bullo  to  be  defigned  for  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon,  Ficoroni  affierts  it  to  be  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Montfaucon  is  no  lefs  pofitive  of  its  being  the  head  of 
Serapis.  A  large  hone  tomb,  or  bathing-vellel,  with  a  bajjo- 
relievo  of  the  nine  Mufes  and  two  male  figures  is  to  be  feep 
here  :  the  length  of  it  is  ten,  the  breadth  four,  and  the  depth 
about  live  palmi.  That  it  is  a  farcophagus  is  concli^dec} 
chiefly  from  this  infeription  laid  to  be  legible  on  it : 


Pinarius  Panteros  Oppits  Lull  a:  ATirßna , 


Though  I  could  make  out  no  fuch  words,  'This  veffel  ferved 
Filippo  Neri  more  than  once  for  a  pulpit.  In  another  part 
pf  the  garden  is  a  large  pillar  of  oriental  granate,  with  a 
bronze  eagle  crowned  on  the  top,  which  is  the  Mattei  arms, 
Near  this  villa  are  the  ruins  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct, 
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which  Rill  fhcw  what  a  noble  work  it  muft  have  been  when 
entire, 

In  the  portico  of  the  houfe  are  two  fmall  porphyry  ffatues, 
änd  a  buffo  of  Nero ;  and  in  the  firft  apartment  a  mafferly 
groupe  of  Apollo  fleaing  Marfyas  by  Olivieri  Romano,  an¬ 
tique  ffatues  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Brutus,  Plenty,  Antoni¬ 
nus  Pius,  Commodus  on  horfeback,  and  Hercules-like,  with 
a  lion’s  fkin  thrown  over  his  fhoulders,  and  Seneca ;  a  bronze 
horfe  call  by  Pollajuolo,  a  curious  buffo  of  Penthefjlea  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  Jupiter  Ammon  of  Egyptian  marble,  and 
another  Antoninus  Pius. 

In  the  fecond  apartment  the  moft  attracting  obje&s  are, 
the  ancient  ffatues  of  Antinous,  of  Venus  coming  out  of  a 
bath,  a  fatyr  drawing  a  thorn  out  of  Silenus’s  foot,  Ceres, 
Silenus  riding  on  an  afs,  and  Friendfhip  in  the  figure  of  a 
beautiful  naked  woman,  pointing  at  an  incifion  in  her  breaff, 
as  an  emblem  of  candour ;  this  piece  is  the  work  of  the 
above-mentioned  Olivieri  Romano,  and  is  bigger  than  the 
life.  It  was  a  prefent  from  Virginio  TJrfini  to  Cyriaco  Mat¬ 
tei,  as  appears  from  the  infcription  ; 

Virginius  Urfinus  Cyriaco  Matthajo . 

Ami  cities  Monum. 

Statuere  illujhius  me  ip  fa  Amicitia  non  patuit . 

M.  D.  Ct  V . 

c  The  Memorial  of  the  friendfhip  of  Virginio  Urfmi  for 
c  Cyriaco  Mattei ;  and  a  nobler  monument  than  this  friend- 
*  jhip  itfelf  could  not  eredf,  1605.’ 

Here  are  alfo  three  deeping  Amorini ,  or  Cupids,  cut  out 
of  one  block  ;  Plotina,  Adrian’s  emprefs,  whofe  head  is  ex¬ 
tremely  admired  j  two  pillars  of  nerogiallo  antico ,  and  two  of 
nero  bianco  ;  a  fine  table  of  green  porphyry,  and  a  noble  an¬ 
tique  eagle  of  white  marble. 

In  the  third  room  are,  a  very  curious  table  of  inlaid  gems, 
a  view  of  Conffantinople  drawn  with  a  pen,  a  very  curious 
groupe  of  the  buffo’s  of  Brutus  and  Portia,  the  buffo’s 
bf  Marinus  and  AElius  Caefar,  and  two  large  heads  mafked. 

The  fourth  apartment  contains  the  ffatue  of  Lucius  Verus 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  marble,  a  buffo  of  Tiberius, 
two  fine  pillars  of  green  marble,  and  a  head  of  Cicero,  ac¬ 
counted  the  beft  likenefs  extant  ofthat  great  orator  ;  though 
the  nofe,  the  lips,  and  the  chin  have  evidently  been  fupplied 
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bv  a  more  fkilful  but  later  hand.  Here  are  alfo  the  ftatues  of 

J 

Ceres,  Agrippina,  an  ancient  monument  with  an  inferip- 
tion,  and  a  large  vafe  of  oriental  alabafter,  or  African 
marble. 

The  fifth  apartment  exhibits  a  bufto  of  Serapis  of  a  fort 
of  touch-ftone  3  antique  bufto’s  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  a 
vale  on  his  head,  of  Lucius  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  Adrian, 

Geta,  Lucilla,  P’auftina,  and  Caracalla;  a  large  ftatue  of 
Lucius  Verus,  another  of  Andromeda,  an  equeftrian  ftatue 
of  Adrian,  and  the  head  of  a  Colofliis,  which  in  proportion 
muft  have  been  fixty-four  feet  high,  for  this  head  is  eight 
feet  at  leaf!:. 

But  the  mod  curious  piece  in  this  villa,  if  not  the  fineft  Remarkable 
antique  ftatue  in  all  Italy,  is  that  of  Fauftina,  or  rather  LL  ftatu£°f 
via  Augufta.  This  ftatue  has  a  blooming  countenance,  full  of  ** 

majefty  and  mildnefs,  and  is  in  all  its  parts  unexceptionable. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  houfe  is  alfo  an  excellent  ftatue  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Caefar,  in  a  confular  habit,  affifting  at  a  facrifice. 

The  Monte  Pincio  (formerly  Colie  degP  Horti)  is  fo  called 
from  a  palace  on  it  belonging  to  the  fenator  Pincio 3  but  its 
ancient  name  was  Mons  Collatinus,  and  at  prefent,  from  a 
church  built  upon  it,  fome  call  it  Monte  della  Trinitä.  One 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  this  hill  is  the  villa  Medica,  or  Villa  Me« 
the  great  duke  of  Tufcany’s  palace 3  but  this  fine  feat  is  not  dica* 
kept  in  a  manner  becoming  its  owner.  On  the  door  is  fhewn 
the  mark  of  a  cannon-ball  fhot  from  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo 
by  queen  Chriftina.  The  firft  room  contains  eighteen  fine 
antique  pillars,  of  which  four  are  of  verde  anticoy  two  of  ala - 
baßro  cotcgnino ,  and  two  of  breccia  3  a  groupe  of  a  fatyr  teach¬ 
ing  a  youth,  probably  Bacchus  3  four  ftatues  of  that  god, 
two  fons  of  Niobe,  and  a  forcerefs  on  a  fea-horfe  in  white 
marble  3  the  bufto’s  of  Ljvia,  Tullia,  Julia  (Titus’s  confort) 
M^rtiana,  Seneca,  Lucius  Verus,  Vitellius,  and  two  of  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  one  of  which  is  a  mafterly  piece. 

In  the  fecopd  apartment  is  an  admirable  ftatue  of  Apollo, 
of  which  it  is  fufticient  to  fay,  that  fome  have  equalled  it  to 
the  Belvedere  Antinous  and  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  The  two 
other  ftatues  of  Apollo  to  be  feen  here  in  the  fame  attitude, 
are  not  comparable  to  it.  Marfyas  bound  to  a  tree  is  alfo  a 
verv  valuable  antique  3  here  are  likewife  two  beautiful  ftatues 
of  Venus,  one  kneeling,  and  the  other,  which  is  the  more 
modern  of  the  two,  Handing  ere<ft  on  a  fhell  3  antique  fta¬ 
tues  of  Ganymede,  Cupid,  Faunus,  Hercules,  and  a  good 
ancient  copy  of  the  Farnefian  Hercules  3  a  table  of  gems  in 
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Florentine-work,  ten  palmi  long,  and  fix  broad,  with  an 
oval  of  flowered  alabaffer  in  the  center.  The  dcfigns  on  a 
table  inlaid  with  cryffal  are  indeed  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo,  but  are  certainly  the  work  of  a  meaner  hand,  and 
no  more  his  than  the  celeflial  globe  in  the  adjoining  room, 
which  is  likewife  faid  to  be  made  by  that  artifl.  The  paint¬ 
ings  to  be  feen  here  are,  Chriff  led  to  his  crucifixion,  by 
Gaetano  ;  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  child  Jefus,  St.  John 
and  St.  Jofeph,  by  Titian  ;  and  feveral  other  pieces  by  del 
Sarto,  Baflano,  and  Tempeffa.  Here  are  alfo  the  marble 
buffo’s  of  Petronia,  Sabina,  Plotina,  and  Leo  XI.  who  was 
of  the  houfe  of  Medicis. 

In  the  third  room,  befides  the  celeflial  globe  mentioned 
above,  are  two  tables  of  flowered  alabaffer,  and  another  of 
alabaffer  and  inlaid  Florence-work.  This  and  the  next 
apartment  are  adorned  with  feventy-two  portraits  of  emi¬ 
nent  perfonages  of  feveral  nations.  Over  the  door  hands  a 
marble  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  and  above  it  the  lea  en¬ 
gagement  at  Lepanto,  painted  by  Tempeffa. 

In  the  colonade  before  the  garden  are  four  noble  pillars 
of  cipolino ,  and  fome  others  of  oriental  alabaffer  ;  a  marble 
vafe  five  or  fix  feet  high,  adorned  with  a  bajfo-relievo  of  the 
facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  and  the  ffatues  of  fix  Sabine  matrons, 
one  of  which  is  a  mafferly  piece.  The  front  of  the  houfe 
towards  the  garden  is  decorated  with  feveral  bajfo-relievo' s 
reprefenting  Hercules  fighting  with  a  lion,  facritices  of  fe¬ 
veral  kinds,  and  with  forty  ffatues  and  buffo’s.  On  the  fteps 
.hand  two  lions  ;  that  on  the  left-hand  as  you  come  from 
the  houfe  is  the  beff,  though  a  modern  piece  ;  one  of  the 
fore-feet  reffs  on  a  red  and  white  marble  ball,  and  under  it 
are  thefe  words  >: 

Opus  Flaminii  Vacccs  Romani, 
f  The  work  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  a  native  of  Rome.’ 

Here  are  alfo  the  ffatues  of  Silenus,  with  Bacchus  or  Sa¬ 
turn  ;  of  Mercury  and  Mars,  or  a  gladiator,  all  three  by  a 
modern  hand,  and  of  bronze  j  three  kings  of  porphyry  ;  and 
farther  up,  near  the  garden,  a  fourth  of  the  fame  ffone» 
In  the  garden  is  a  remarkable  flatue  of  Venus  upon  a  foun¬ 
tain,  and  in  another  place  a  ffatue  of  Rome  triumphant,  in 
a  fitting  poffure  ;  two  large  vafes  of  oriental  granate,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Titus’s  baths,  and  were  placed  here 
by  cardinal  Alexander  de  Medicis  5  two  large  mafked  heads 
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by  Michael  Angelo,  and  an  obelifk  of  Egyptian  marble, 
embellifhed  with  hieroglyphics  :  but  the  fined:  piece  of  all  is 
a  dying  Cleopatra«,  which  is  an  exquifite  flatue  about  three 
times  as  large  as  the  life,  with  a  viper  twilling  itfelf  round 
her  arm  ;  it  exadtly  refembles  that  in  the  Vatican.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  fuch  an  image  of  Cleopatra  was  the  mod 
dillinguifhed  part  of  Auguftus’s  triumphal  proceflion  ;  * 
that  image  was  probably  the  original,  of  which  this  ftatue 
is  a  copy. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  garden  is  a  groupe  of  Niobe  with  Groupe  of 
her  children,  and  Diana  and  Apollo  (hooting  arrows  at Nlobc* 
them.  The  number  of  figures  in  this  groupe  are  fifteen, 
belides  a  horfe  (landing  upon  a  rock.  The  whole  is  cut  in 
marble,  and  one  of  Niobe’s  fons  is  of  Parian  marble.  Her 
daughter  endeavours  to  (heiter  herfelf  behind  her  mother ;  but 
none  of  thiefe  figures  have  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time.  Mofl 
of  them  are  as  big  as  the  life,  and  Niobe  is  much  bigger  : 
they  were  dug  up  without  St.  John’s  gate,  together  with  the 
gladiators  now  in  the  Tribuna  at  Florence.  Pliny,  in  his 
Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5.  fays,  that  it  was  not  known 
whether  the  groupe  of  Niobe  and  her  children  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo  Sofianus  at  Rome  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles 
or  Scopas  \  J)ut  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  Niobe  in  the 
villa  Medica  is  the  original  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  much 
lels  is  the  (kill  of  Praxiteles  or  Scopas  to  be  judged  of  by  this 
performance.  And  though  Pliny  had  been  more  particular  in 
his  defeription,  and  the  Niobe  of  Medicis  had  correfponded 
with  it,  this  would  not  abfolutely  decide  the  point ;  many  co¬ 
pies  being  made  by  the  ancients  from  one  admired  original, 
and  at  prefent  not  diftinguifhable  from  it.  The  poetical  fable 
of  Niobe  is  related  in  the  fixth  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis. 

The  villa  Mohtalta,  planned  by  Sixtus  V.  when  cardinal,  Villa  Mon- 
has  loft  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty  fince  it  was  fold,  in  the  taltaorNe- 
year  1696,  to  cardinal  Negroni :  however,  the  garden  dill  s‘om* 
affords  l'orne  good  walks,  and  a  few  water- works.  Near 
the  great  canal  is  an  elegant  fountain,  by  Bernini,  adorned 
with  an  image  of  Neptune,  (landing  betwixt  Apollo  and 
Mercury.  Round  the  court  of  this  houfe,  which  (lands  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden,  are  feveral  ancient  earthen  urns  ; 

and  near  the  entrance  are  two  ftatues  of  Marcellus  and  Ma- 

,  •- 

*  Cap.  109.  In  triumpho  Cleopatra  imago,  &  anguis  brachio  inharen- 
tis  illata  eft.  i  In  the  triumphal  proceflion  was  earned  a  ftatue  of  Cieo- 
4  patfa,  with  a  viper  faftened  on  her  arm.' 

»  , .  i 
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riu5  fitting  on  fellis  curulibus ,  or  ivory  chairs,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Greek  infcription,  ftill  legible,  were  cut  by 
Apollonius.  Of  the  antiques  in  the  apartments,  the  moil 
remarkable  are,  the  goddefs  Narnia  in  marble,  and  the  bufto’s 
of  Geta,  Severus,  Drufus,  &c. 

Prince  Pamfili’s  viila  (which  is  alfo  called  Belrefpiro)  on 
mount  Janiculus,  without  the  Porta  Aurelia,  is  one  of  the 
fineft  villa’s  near  Rome,  and  particularly  pleafant  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  its  walks,  groves,  and  avenues  ccnfifting  entirely  of 
ever-greens.  Piere  is  a  mall  four  hundred  and  fixty  com¬ 
mon  paces  in  length,  a  fpacious  open  lawn  for  caroufels, 
and  a  plantation  of  pine-trees,  defigned  as  a  fhelter  for 
deer.  In  a  round  area,  before  the  north-fide  of  the  palace, 
ffand  the  bufto’s  of  the  twelve  Caefars,  with  an  antique 
bajjo-relievo  under  each  of  them  ;  the  water  which  play  from 
the  wall  againft  every  one  of  thefe  bufto’s  gives  this  place  a 
delightful  frefhnefs  in  fultry  weather.  The  flower-garden 
is  expofed  to  the  fouth  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  a  large  ftfh- 
pond  :  it  is  alfo, adorned  with  the  ftatue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  feveral  curious  antique  pieces  of  fculpture. 
Amons:  thefe  are,  the  heads  of  Nerva  and  Tullia,  the  ftatue 
of  an  Hermaphrodite,  and  the  tomb  of  Diadumenianus,  a 
fon  of  the  emperor  Severus  Maximus :  fome  of  thefe  have 
been  given  away  from  this  palace  to  the  Albani  family,  be-^ 
fgles  feveral  fine  paintings  carried  from  this,  in  order  to  em- 
bellifh  the  Pamfili  palace  within  the  city  ;  however,  a  cu¬ 
rious  eye  may  ftill  meet  with  variety  of  entertainment 
here. 

The  out-ftde  of  the  palace  is  adorned  with  bajjb -relievo1 ft, 
buffs,  and  lfatues  ;  particularly  the  bufto’s  of  V  itellius  and 
Claudius  over  the  grand  entrance.  In  the  firft  apartment 
are,  the  ftatues  of  Seneca,  Venus,  and  Diana,  the  bulls  of 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  and  V efpafian,  and  the  modern  ftatues 
of  Innocent  X.  and  a  Bacchanalian  by  Giuljo  Romano. 
On  the  left-hand  is  the  chapel  decorated  with  a  fine  altar- 
piece,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  Mary,  painted  by  Caravaggio. 
In  the  fecond  apartment  are  to  be  i'een  a  very  grand  urn  of 
oriental  alabafter,  the  ftatues  of  a  veftal  virgin,  and  Caius 
Marius,  and  two  final]  but  beautiful  pillars  of  oriental  jaf- 
per,  with  the  head  of  Titus  on  one,  and  of  Domitian  on  the 
other.  The  third  apartment  is  adorned  with  fine  pillars  of 
green,  black,  and  brown  marble  j  the  ftatues  of  Julia  Au~ 
gufta  and  P,  Qodius  5  a  curious  table  of  inlaid  gems,  with 

•  *  feveral  . 
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feveral  portraits  by  Giorgione,  and  Noah's  ark  by  Baflano. 

In  the  fourth  apartment,  on  another  table  of  inlaid  gems, 
ffands  a  curious  porphyry  vafe,‘  with  a  cover  of  the  fame. 

Here  are  alfo  the  marble  ffatues  of  Bacchus,  Julia,  Apollo, 
and  Faunus  ;  the  fable  of  Andromeda,  an  exquifite  bajjb- 
relievo ,  and  the  buffs  of  Brutus,  and  an  old  woman,  by 
fome  thought  to  be  the  goddefs  Nenia,  by  others  a  Sybil  of 
porphyry.  Among  the  paintings  are  three  portraits  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  Raphael,  Perugino,  and  Guido,  and  that 
of  a  young  lady  named  Beatrice,  of  the  houfe  of  Cenci, 
who  was  beheaded  for  parricide.  This  was  Gaetona’s  laft 
performance.  In  the  fifth  apartment  are  to  be  feen  five 
pictures  by  Manciola,  a  Fleming,  reprefenting  the  moil  re¬ 
markable  diverfions  at  Venice,  and  near  it  Chrifl  appre- 
'  hended  in  the  garden,  on  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  which  is 
one  infiance  among  feveral  of  the  want  of  due  attention  to 

O  f 

propriety,  in  difpofing  the  paintings  in  the  palaces  of  Italy, 
by  thus  intermingling  folemnity*  and  farce.  In  the  round 
parlour  fland  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  call  at  Venice,  and 
the  ftatues  of  Diana,  Adonis,  a  gladiator,  with  the  buffo’s 
ofFauflina,  Severus,  Galba,  and  Julius  Caefar. 

In  the  firfl  chamber  of  the  upper  ftory  are  to  be  feen 
Cain  killing  Abel  by  Guercino,  a  Carita  by  Valentin  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  Faina,  or  Marten  cut  in  marble  by  Ber¬ 
nini.  In  the  fecond  apartment  are,  a  large  fea-piece  of  a 
florm  and  fhip-wreck  by  Tempeffa  ;  a  marble  buffo  of  Ju¬ 
lia,  Auguffa’s  daughter  ;  the  heads  of  Marius,  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius,  and  of  Nerva,  the  only  one  in  Rome  of  that  empe¬ 
ror,  with  a  fmall  red  marble  ffatue  of  Bacchus.  The  third 
chamber  contains  three  battles,  one  painted  by  Antonio 
Valle,  and  the  other  two  by  Manciola.  On  the  deling  is 
a  naked  Venus  drawn  in  her  car,  by  Sacchi  ;  but  the  late 
prince  Pamfili  had  the  nudity  of  the  goddefs  covered  by  a 
thin  drapery,  and  by  the  help  of  plaffer,  the  ffatues  in  this 
villa  were  alfo  rendered  lefs  offenfive  to  modeffy.  Thefe 
amendments  were  made  at  the  inffigation  of  the  Jefuits, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  make  that  prince  their  own  ;  but 
this  reformation  proved  of  a  ihort  continuance,  and  the 
prince  refolved  to  have  matters  put  upon  the  old  footing 
again.  Hereupon  a  leconu  alteration  was  made  where  it 
was  practicable,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
ffatues,  &c.  By  the  fame  kind  of  falle  delicacv,  tiie  naked 
Venus  ä  belles  fejjes  in  the  gardens  of  Verfalles  has  fullered 
*  .  ..  not 
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not  a  little  ;  for  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  *  modefty  being 
offended  at  it,  a  drapery  was  fuper-added,  by  which  means, 
fome  pieces  from  this  delicate  ftatue  were  broken  off. 

In  the  third  apartment  are  the  ftatues  of  Flora  by  Algardi, 
a  Grecian  queen,  Bacchus,  and  Antinous  ;  feveral  groupes 
of  boys  at  play,  by  Algardi*  and  a  fine  inlaid  table. 

The  fourth  is  adorned  with  fome  good  paintings  by  Baf- 
fano,  the  river  Nile  of  Egyptian  marble,  a  marble  head  of 
Pappirius,  and  a  table  of  lumachella. 

The  fifth  and  laft  room  has  in  it  two  pictures  by  Paolo 
Veronefe,  Taddeo  Zuccaro’s  family  by  himfelf,  with  fome 
other  good  paintings  ;  the  bufto’s  of  Vallerian,  Vefpafian, 
Domitian,  and  Mammaea,  with  an  old  ftatue  of  a  Prasfica, 
or  one  of  thofe  women  who  were  hired  by  the  ancients  to 
weep  at  funerals  ;  a  fet  of  creatures  to  whom  what  the  poet 
harlhly  fays  of  the  whole  fex  is  perfectly  applicable  : 

Ut  flcrenty  oculos  erudiere  fuos. 

c  Falfe  tears  they  fhed  when’er  occafion  calls, 
c  And  teach  their  eyes  to  weep/ - 

Among  the  ftatues  on  the  ground-floor  are  Cybele  riding 
Upon  a  lion,  Diana,  Hercules,  one  of  the  Mules,  an  Her¬ 
maphrodite,  and  a  marble  groupe  of  Jacob  wreftling  with 
the  angel  by  Algardi.  From  the  fame  artift’s  hand  alfo 
came  the  brafs  bufto’s  of  Innocent  X.  of  the  houfe  of  Pam- 
fili,  and  of  the  famous  donna  Olympia  Maldachini  (his  ho- 
linefs’s  ftfter-in-law,  and  grandmother  to  Giov.  Battifta 
Pamfili,  &c.)  Here  are  alfo  the  ftatues  of  Meleager,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Titus,  and  Diadumenus.  This  villa,  with  the 
gardens,  &c.  is  above  five  Italian  miles  in  circuit,  and  was 
built  from  a  deflgn  of  Algardi  ;  a  particular  defcription  and 
account  of  it  may  be  feen  in  a  work  called  Le  Statue  e  ve - 
date  della  Villa  Pamfilia  intagliate  in  acqua  forte  da  Domenico 
Barriera ,  libro  in  84  fogli  IS  mezzi  fogli  Imperiali.  The 
conduit  of  the  Aqua  Paolina  palling  through  it  to  the  Au¬ 
relian  road  is  a  great  conveniency,  and  lupplies  the  water¬ 
works. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  the  author  was  misinformed  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  ;  it  being  the  general  opinion  in  France,  that  this  was  done  at  the  de¬ 
fire  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  feveral  pi6iures  at  Palace  Royal 
painted  black  on  the  fame  account. 

This 
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This  beautiful  villa  Hands  without  the  Porta  Pia,  and  Villa  Pam~ 
was  built  in  the  year  1717  by  cardinal  Giovanni  Patrizio.  zu’ 

The  walks  are  advantageoufly  difpofed,  and  the  houfe  is  of 
the  moft  elegant  architecture.  One  of  the  rooms  is  very 
naturally  embellifhed  all  over  with  grotto  or  fhell-work.  In 
the  upper  apartments  are  a  gr£at  number  of  fine  copper¬ 
plates  and  pictures  ;  and  among  the  latter  are  the  battles  of 
Prague  and  Leipzig  on  canvas. 

The  duke  de  Strozzi’s  villa  on  the  Viminal  mount,  for  ViJJadi 
its  fine  avenues  and  ftatues,  is  very  well  worth  feeing.  Strozti. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  modern  piece  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
a  fmall  elegant  ftatue  of  St.  Laurence  by  Bernini. 

There  is  one  great  defeCt  in  the  Italian  gardens,  viz.  the  General  re¬ 
want  of  gravel  for  the  walks,  the  materials  of  which  are  marksonthe 
little  better  than  fand  :  but  this  is  in  fome  meafure  counter-  Ita]ianSar" 

dens 

balanced  by  leaving  feveral  fpots  free  from  artificial  improve¬ 
ments,  where  nature  difplays  its  beauties,  and  as  the  poet 
exprelTes  it, 

< - Wantons  as  in  her  prime 

‘  Wild  beyond  rule  or  art,  enormous  blifs  !  9 

Indeed  forced  elegancy  and  artificial  regularity,  which  as 
it  were  bear  the  marks  of  the  rule  and  compafs,  afford  no 
laffing  and  real  entertainment.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Dutch 
gardens,  with  all  their  minute  decorations,  foon  tire  the 
eye.  T  he  gardens  of  Verfailles  are  fuch  a  feene  of  magni¬ 
ficence  and  beauty,  that  at  firft  they  are  never  viewed  but 
with  aftonifhment ;  and  the  French,  when  they  Ihew  thofe 
gardens,  may  well  take  upon  them  to  fay,  *  4  Our  king 

*  Poflibly  never  any  prince  had  fuch  a  relifh  for  the  grofielt  adulations 
as  Lewis  XIV.  of  France.  The  following  diftich  on  the  building  of 
the  Louvre,  is,  among  many  others,  a  glaring  inftance  of  it : 

Par  urbi  domus  eß,  urbs  orbi ,  neutra  triumpbis 
Et  belli  &  pacts  par ,  Ludo^vice^  luis. 

*  This  palace  is  equal  to  a  city,  this  city  refembles  a  world  j  but  thy 
*  actions,  magnanimous  hero,  are  far  fuperior  to  thefe.’ 

That  monarch,  however,  was  highly  delighted  with  this  piece  of  flat¬ 
tery  i  but  that  nature  is  not  to  be  forced,  Lewis  found  to  his  colt,  in  the 
canal  of  Languedoc,  which  never  ani'wered  the  defign  of  the  incredible 
fums  expended  on  it. 
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*  is  the  only  prince  who  can  force  nature.  +  ’  But  this  ar-4 
tificial  and  fumptuous  fplendor  toon  palls  ;  and  moft  people 
of  tafle,  for  a  pleafant  walk,  prefer  Marley,  where  art  has 
not  excluded  nature,  but  the  beauties  of  each  are  as  it  were 
placed  in  contrail. 


LETTER  LIV. 

Of  Tivoli,  Frefcati,  &c.  and  the  Country  about 

Rome. 

S  I  R, 

TH  E  country  about  Rome  is  pleafant ;  but,  like  the 
refl  of  the  ecclefiaflical  flate,  thin  of  inhabitants,  the 
melancholy  confequence  of  the  want  of  trade,  the  multitude 
of  monks  and  ecclefiaflics,  the  rapacity  ofminiflers  and  pa¬ 
pal  families,  who,  during  their  temporary  grandeur,  enrich 
themfelves  at  any  rate.  Along  the  delicious  plains  betwixt 
Rome  and  Tivoli,  Frefcati,  Veletri,  &c.  neither  town  nor 
village  is  to  be  feen  j  fo  that,  in  harvefl-time,  the  peafants 
of  V  iterbo,  Perugia,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  patrimony,  relort  thither  to  help  the  few  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  to  get  in  their  corn.  What  gives  this  country  a 
worfe  appearance  is,  that  the  mountainous  parts,  on  account 
of  their  falubrious  air,  and  coolnefs  in  fummer,  are  gene¬ 
rally  chofen  for  building,  preferably  to  the  dry  fcorched 
plains, 

Frefcati  Hands  on  a  mountain,  about  twelve  Italian  miles 
from  Rome.  In  the  way  thither  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct,  of  the  emperor  Gallienus’s  country 
feat,  and  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  which  was  found 
the  coffin  of  that  emperor,  at  prefent  depofited  in  the  capi- 

■f  A  certain  gentleman  converting,  at  Verfailles  gardens,  with  a  French¬ 
man,  upon  the  different  methods  of  laying  out  gardens  ;  and  giving  the 
preference  to  natural  beauty,  the  latter  anfwered,  C'cß  bon  pour  un  petit 
particular ,  mats  un  Roy  de  France  doit  forcer  la  nature.  1  That  may  do 
‘  well  enough  for  a  private  gentleman, j  but  a  king  of  France  ought  to 
‘  force  nature.’ 

tol. 
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tol,  and  in  the  coffin  that  famous  urn  now  to  be  feen  In  the 
Barberini  library.  Frefcati  is  fituated  on  or  near  the  fame 
fpot  where  the  ancient  Tufculum  flood,  and  derives  its 
*  name  from  the  arbours  or  tabernacles  built  by  the-inhabi- 
tants  of  Tufculum,  when  their  city  was  demolifhed,  in  the  Tufculum^ 
pontificate  of  pope  Celefline  III.  Ä.  D.  1191.  This  charm¬ 
ing  place  is  at  prelent  the  fummer-refidence  of  feveral  per- 
fons  of  the  firfl  rank,  who  have  not  only  fplendid  palaces 
and  gardens  here,  but  have  taken  the  advantage  of  this  fa¬ 
vourable  fituation  among  hills  for  making  very  grand  wa¬ 
ter-works,  fuch  as  would  make  a  figure  even  at  Verfailles  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  impute  it  to  fonfething  worfe  than  want 
of  judgment,  that  the  feats  of  the  Roman  nobility  at  Fref¬ 
cati  have  been  fpoken  of  by  travellers  with  a  contempt 
which  they  little  deferve. 

In  the  fhort  account  which  I  purpofe  to  give  of  them,  I  villa  AM<s; 
Ihall  begin  with  the  villa  Aldobrandini,  or  the  Belvedere,  brandlIli* 
wdiich  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  water-works.  They  form 
a  kind  of  theatre,  and  a  brafs  globe  fupported  on  the  fhoul- 
ders  of  Atlas,  ejects  wrater  on  all  fides.  Near  this  flatue 
are  a  tyger  and  a  lion  fighting,  and  the  water  i filling  from 
the  mouth  and  noftrils  of  the  former  exadlly  imitates  the 
fnarling  of  that  animal  when  enraged.  The  column  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  center  of  the  fountain  rifes  to  the  height  of  fe- 
venty-four  palmi,  and  is  attended  with  a  noife  like  the  whiz¬ 
zing  of  fky-rockets.  Here  is  alfo  a  Faunus,  or  Polypheme 
(near  which  are  feveral  other  fiatues  and  five  bajfo-relievo  s) 
playing  on  one  of  the  ancient  paftoral-pipes,  confifting  of 
feveral  unequal  reeds,  and  a  Centaur  blowing  a  horn,  which 
is  laid  to  be  heard  for  four  Italian  miles.  The  wrater  wdiich 
fupplies  thefe  curious  works  is  brought  hither  from  a  fpring 
fix  miles  diftant  from  this  villa.  In  an  arched  hall  here, 
is  alfo  to  be  feen  mount  Parnafius,  with  Apollo,  the  Adufes, 
and  Pegafus  ;  the  mufic  of  the  choir  proceeds  from  an  arti¬ 
ficial  cuckow,  and  an  organ  wdth  variety  of  flops  put  in 
play  by  water,  as  is  another  placed  before  the  theatre.  The 
keys  of  thefe  inftruments  are  moved  by  brafs  pins  fixed  in  a 
cylinder,  wdiich  turns  on  its  axis  by  means  of  a  water-mill. 

Near  mount  Parnafius  fiand  the  fiatues  of  Corinna  and  Sap¬ 
pho,  and  on  the  fides  or  walls  of  it,  Apollo’s  chief  adven¬ 
tures  are  painted  in  frefco.  Over  the  door  within  is  this 
diflich  : 

F  f 
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Palazzo  Fal 
concri  at 
Frai'cati. 


Villa  Taver 
na. 


3 fontc  Dra- 

g  feme. 


Hue  ego  migravi  Mufis  comitatus  sJpollo, 

Hie  Delphi ,  hie  Helicon ,  hie  mihi  Delos  er  it. 


1  Hither  reforts  with  me  *  each  tuneful  Mufe  ; 
4  T  his  fhaU  be  Delphos,  Delos,, Helicon, 

4  And  all  Our  pleafing  haunts  fo  fam’d  of  old/ 


This  curious  faloon  is  paved  with  fine  fmall  Hones  curi- 
oufiy  arranged,  and  repreienting  flowers,  foliages,  and 
birds ;  and  in  the  center  of  the  pavement  is  a  hole,  over 
which  a  light  globe,  or  ball,  is  kept  in  a  perfedt  equilibrium, 
at  the  diffance  of  a  fpan  from  the  floor,  only  by  the  impetus 
of  the  air  forced  up  by  water  through  the  hole.  The  caf- 
cade  confiffs  of  fixty-five  Heps,  and  on  both  fides  are  tor- 
toifes,  dolphins,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  cut  in  Hone, 
and  fpouting  water  at  each  other.  In  the  garden,  not  far 
from  the  cafcade,  is  a  fine  wildernefs,  with  feveral  fhady 
narrow  walks  in  it.  The  cielings  of  the  apartments  in  the 
Jhoufe  are  painted  in  frcfco  by  d’  Arpino.  This  villa  at  pre- 
fent  belongs  to  prince  Pamfili,  who,  to  avoid  the  expence 
and  fatigue  of  being  crowded  with  vifitants,  feldom  refides 
here. 

The  palace  of  Signior  Horatio  Falconeri  has  a  beautiful 
fapade.  Under  the  altar  of  the  chapel  belonging  to  this  pa¬ 
lace  is  depofited  the  bare  fkeleton  of  St.  Alexis  Falconeri, 
in  a  white  jfhroud,  where  there  is  a  monument  eredfed  in 
honour  of  him,  over-againff  that  of  the  beautiful  Giunana 
of  the  fame  family.  The  apartments  are  adorned  with  fe¬ 
veral  good  paintings,  and  afford  a  very  agreeable  prof- 
pedt. 

;  The  villa  Taverna  belongs  to  the  Borghefe  family,  and 
is  fituated  fomething  lower  than  that  of  Monte  Dragone, 
where  Paul  V.  ufed  often  to  refide,  and  the  cardinals, 
princes,  and  embaffidors  who  wanted  an  audience  of  his. 
holinefs,  wrere  lodged  at  Taverna.  The  Borghefe  family 
at  prefent  generally  fpend  the  autumn  and  winter  here,  as. 
the  air  is  accounted  more  healthful  than  that  of  Monte- 


Dragone. 

'Phis  luff  palace  Hands  on  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of  a 
very  beautiful  avenue.  At  the  entrance  are  thefe  offenta^. 
tious  motto's  r  a.  a 

i  v  A  .  .  .  I  f  _  ■« 
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.  *  Apollo. 
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'Thejfala  quid  <Tc?npc,  quid  quarts  Adonidis  hortos 
Mac  tibi  pro  cunchs  Villa  Draconis  er  it. 

' ;  » 

c  ThefFalian  Ternpe  and  Adonis’  groves 
*  No  moj^p  fhall  charm,  but  yield  to  this  recefs* 

And  farther  on  : 

Hefperidum  noßris  quantum  viri  darin  cedunt y 
Cußos  eft  tanto  mitior  ore  Draco ; 

c  Hefperian  groves  are  far  furpafs’d  by  thefe  ; 

4  No  monfter  guards  this  rural  calm  retreat.’ 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  largenefs  of  this  palaee 
from  the  number  of  its  windows^  which  are  no  lefs  than 
three  hundred  and  feventy-four  ;  and  from  one  of  them  the 
noble  owner  has  a  profpedt  of  his  own  eftate,  to  the  amount 
of  fixty  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns,  a  year.  In  the  apart», 
ments  are  to  be  feen  a  brafs  bufto  of  Paul  V.  and  a  white 
marble  one  of  cardinal  Scipio  Borghefe ;  a  fmall  wooden 
Crucifix  cut  by  a  man  who  was  börn  blind,  the  Lord’s-fup- 
per  by  Caraccioli,  the  vidfory  of  the  arch-angel  Michael  by 
Perugino  (the  dragon  being  reprefented  with  a  woman’s 
head,  copied  from  the  portrait  of  a  certain  lady)  the  fcourg» 
ing  of  Chrift,  and  a  Madonna,  both  by  Titian,  with  other 
valuable  piecesk  Here  is  alfo  an  antique  ftatue  of  Bacchus 
when  a  boy,  the  head  is  by  Bernini,  who  has  made  the  like 
addition  to  twelve  other  ancient  pieces.  One  apartment 
here  is  filled  with  portraits  of  eminent  perfons.  In  the  great 

fallery  ftand  two  gigantic  bufto’s,  the  largeft  is  that  of 
'auftina,  the  other  of  Antinous  ;  feveral  animals  painted 
bv  Pioli,  whofe  pencil  produced  the  large  piece  of  Orpheus 
with  his  lyre  among  the  beads.  This  gallery  opens  into 
a  hne  portico  adorned  with  pillars,  defigned  by  Vignola, 
where,  and  in  the  little  garden  adjoining  to  it,  are  leveral 
curious  ftatues,  bufto’s,  and  fountains. 

Here  is  a  profpedf  of  the  environs  of  Rome,  quite  as  far  MelmchoIJ 
as  the  fea  ;  and  here  I  cannot  wholly  omit  the  ftory  of  an 
unfortunate  mother  and  daughter  of  the  family  of  Cenci, 
whofe  portraits  are  {hewn  in  one  of  thefe  apartments.  The 
father  of  the  latter  was  fuch  an  abandoned  wretch  that  he 

F  f  2  eould 
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could  not  refrain  from  adts  of  brutal,  and  even  unnatural 
lu ft  with  his  wife  in  his  daughter’s  prefence,  and  made  feve- 
ral  violent  attempts  on  her  perfon  alio.  To  put  a  period  to 
fuch  indignities,  (he  had  recourfeto  a  moil  defperate  attempt 
which  her  father’s  horrid  villainy  prompted  her  to.  She  con- 
tealed  two  affafiins  in  her  chamber,  who* were  to  murder 
her  father  in  his  lleep  ;  but  when  the  dreadful  moment  came, 
the  two  villains  were  feized  with  fear,  or  hidden  remorfe, 
and  fhewed  a  reludtancy  to  perpetrate  the  murder.  Upon 
this,  the  daughter,  in  a  trail  (port  of  rage,  fnatched  a  ßiletto 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  aff'affms,  and  {tabbed  her  fa¬ 
ther  as  he  fiept,  who  expired  amidft  a  deluge  of  blood. 
This  dreadful  catastrophe  happened  in  the  time  of  Paul  V. 
and  the  mother  and  brother  being  privy  to  the  defign,  they 
were  all  three  beheaded  before  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
pope  {hewed  them  no  other  favour,  notwithstanding  they 
were  of  a  noble  family,  than  that  of  ordering  fome  guns  to 

J  #  o  o 

be  bred,  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  from  the  caltle  of 
St.  Angelo,  as  a  fignal  for  his  holinefs  to  pronounce  a  be¬ 
nediction  in  their  behalf.  The  daughter  died  with  great 
refolution  j  and  her  youth  and  beauty  drew  a  flood  of  tears 
from  the  fpedtators. 

The  front  cf  the  villa  Ludovifi  at  Frefcati  faces  the  city  ; 
it  has  a  pleafant  garden,  confining  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
ever-greens,  and  at  prefent  belongs  to  the  duke  di  Guadag- 
nolo.  Here,  without  a  preliminary  treaty  with  the  garde¬ 
ner,  it  is  fcarce  pofilble  to  avoid  being  wretted,  more  or 
lefs,  by  the  wraler-works  contrived  for  that  purpofe.  Among 
other  water-works,  the  cafcade  in  the  wildernefs  is  well 
contrived.  In  the  palace,  which  affords  alfo  a  noble  prof- 
pe<5t,  are  ten  marble  buffo’s,  two  writing-tables  embelliihed 
with  all  kinds  of  figures  in  Florentine  work,  and  a  night- 
piece  of  a  landscape  covered  with  fnow. 

The  villas  of  Belpoggio,  Aquaviva,  Arigone,  that  of  the 
duke  di  Sora,  and  fome  others,  I  {hall  not  pretend  to  des¬ 
cribe  particularly,  as  travellers  feldom  have  fo  much  leifure 
©r  fo  little  judgment  as  to  throw  away  their  time  on  com¬ 
mon  objects.  About  two  Italian  miles  from  Frafcati  ftood 
Cicero’s  Tufculum  ;  and  on  the  road  to  Marino  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Lucullus  are  ffill  to  be  feen. 

Tivoli.  Tivoli  lies  on  a  hill,  about  eighteen  Italian  miles  from 

Rome,  but  the  road  to  it  is  entirely  level.  A  remarkable 
rivulet  cabled  Soifatara,  or  Salforata,  the  water  of  which  is 
*  •*  -  -  -  white. 


Villa  Ludo- 
vifi. 
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■white,  and  emits  a  difagreeable  fulphurous  fmcll,  runs  acirofs 
the  road.  This  property  has  been  taken  notice  of  long  finds 
.by  Martial,  in  one  of  his  Epigrams. 

I 

Itur  ad  Herculei  gelidas  qua  dl  hurts  arc's  $ 

Canaque  Sulphur as  Alhula  fumat  aq'uis.  1 

— - c  The  way  that  leads  \ 

4  From  Rome  to  lofty  Tibur’s  cool  retreat, 

‘  And  foaming  Albula’s  fulphureous  waves.’ 

Further  on,  one  erodes  the  Anio  or  Teveronc,  which 
forms  a  noble  cafcade  near  Tivoli.  The  inhabitants  pofi- 
tively  affirm  this  little  town  to  have  been  built  fix  hundred 
and  forty  years  before  the  city  of  Rome,  and  round  its  arms 
Rill  retain  the  ancient  motto,  Superbum  Tibur ,  i.  e.  4  Proud 
Tibur.’  On  the  bridge  built  acrofs  the  Anio,  near  the  caf¬ 
cade,  is  the  following  infeription  : 

TJrbam  by  III.  Pontif.  O.  M.  Anno  XIV. 

FrancifcoBarberino  Em.  Principe civitatem  Vitmrtinam  gubrrnante 
S.  P.  iff  T.  P  entern  vetußate  corrupt  um  iff  pens -  labantem 
Incolarum  cajlri  vet  er  is aliorumqu£  civium  commodiiati  rcjlituit , 

Cnrantibus 

R.P.  D.  Marcello  Melchiorio  Utr.  Sig.  ref.  V.  Gub. 

‘Job.  Bapt.  Roncetto  "J,  V.  D.  Cap.  Militiee , 

Dominico  dll  Signore  iff  llilario  Coca-nano  Prioribus 

A.  D.  M.DC. XXXVII. 

«  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII. 
c  the  mold  noble  prince  Francis  Barberini  being  governor  of 
c  Tivoli,  this  bridge  being  decayed  by  length  of  time,  was, 

4  for  the  fafety  and  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  tho- 
>  roughly  repaired  at  the  expence  of  $ie  feijate  and  people 
*  pf  Tivoli,  &c.  A.  D.  1637.’ 

But  with  f iib million  to  fuch  an  augud  body,  I  mud:  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  fenate  and  people  ot  Tivoli,  at  present,  make 
but  a  very  mean  figure  ;  and  that  their  ancient  town  they 
fo  much  boaft  of,  is  but  a  wretched  hole,  excepting  only 
the  villa  Eldenfc,  faid  to  have  cod  the  family  whole  name  yah  Ef. 
it  bears  three  millions,  (and  even  that  fine  houfe  is  going  to  tenfe. 
decay  as  fad  as  time  can  effect  it. 

J  T?  i* 
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In  this  palace  is  to  be  feen  a  Venus  in  the  attitude  of 
that  in  the  tribuna  at  Florence,  but  larger.  The  chapel  is 
famous  for  its  altar-piece,  on  which  is  a  fine  Madonna. 
The  fuite  of  eight  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  beautifully 
painted  in  frefco  by  Frederico  Zuccaro,  Mufiano,  and  Tern- 
pefta.  Here  is  alfo  a  frnall  marble  groupe  of  the  Nile,  and 
twelve  boys  fporting  about  it.  Formerly,  in  the  gardens 
were  fountains  adorned  with  the  ft  at  ues  of  Leda,  Acfcula- 
pius,  Arethufa,  Pandora,  Flora,  Pomona,  and  Antinous, 
with  the  grotto  of  Venus,  a  Sybil,  Sic.  but  the  prefent  ruin¬ 
ous  condition  is  a  plain  indication  of  the  abfence  of  the 
owner  :  however,  moft  of  the  water-works  are  kept  up  ; 
for,  as  they  are  eafily  fupplied  from  the  Anio,  they  cannot 
be  very  chargeable,  The  large  bafon  juft  before  the  pa¬ 
lace,  with  a  ftatue  of  a  horfe  in  the  center  of  it,  furnifhes 
a  great  quantity  of  water.  Near  this  bafon  is  a  long  row  of 
fome  hundreds  of  eagles,  .pyramids,  vafes,  and  other  figures, 
cut  in  ftone  and  fixed  on  pedeftals,  with  ba.JJ'o-relievo’ s  of 
ftories  taken  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis,  and  water  is  ejec¬ 
ted  by  all  of  them.  This  row  of  figures  being  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  common  paces  in  length,  is  a  very  elegant  orna¬ 
ment ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  ftands  a  ftiip  with  its  mails  and 
rigging  as  it  were  engaged,  and  vigorpufly  defending  itfelf 
by  ejecting  water  from  all  parts.  On  an  eminence  near  it 
is  a  reprefentation  of  ancient  Rome,  with  its  temples,  circi, 
theatres,  obelnks,  baths,  cojumns,  triumphal  arches,  and 
aqueducts  j  but  as  it  is  made  only  of  brick,  it  is  now  falling 
to  decay.  The  girondola ,  or  dragon  fountain,  throws  up  a 
vaft  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  twenty  pahni^  the  fall 
of  which  makes  a  very  agreeable  noife.  The  water-organ, 
over  which  is  a  beautiful  ftrudture  adorned  with  ftatues  and 
bajfo-  relievo’s ,  is  alfo  a  curious  piece  of  work  ;  and  the  fteep 
cafcade,  where  the  water  at  once  precipitates  itfelf  from  a 
confiderable  height  without  fteps,  is  al-fo  in  a  good  tafte.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  gardens  lie  two  large  fragments  of  a 
Colofius  found  here.  Here  are  alfo  cyprefs-trees  of  the 
height  and  thicknefs  of  a  well-grown  oak.  The  water¬ 
works  at  Tivoli,  upon  the  whole,  furpafs  thofe  at  Frafcati ; 
but  the  latter  affords  a  more  agreeable  profpedf  ;  for  Tivolj 
lies  on  the  brow  of  a  chain  of  hills,  by  which  a  great  part 
of  its  profpedt  is  interrupted  on  one  fide. 

In  the  market-place  at  Tivoli,  ftand  two  large  Egyptian 
idols  of  oriental  granate,  fuppofed  to  be.  images  of  Ifis, 
which  the  Tiburtine’s  brought  as  a  monument  of  their  de- 
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cifive  victory  over  the  inhabitants  of  Norcia,  though  fome 
maintain  that  they  were  brought  hither  from  Adrian’s  Villa 
within  this  town.  Not  far  from  the  fall  of  the  Teverone, 
on  the  left-hand  as  one  comes  from  Rome,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Vefta,  or  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  according  to 
fome,  and  according  to  others,  of  Hercules  ;  round  which 
was  formerly  a  colonade  of  fixteen  pillars,  but  now  only 
ten  are  remaining.  The  bafe  of  the  portico  has  been  well 
prelerved,  fo  that  the  fefloons  and  foliages  on  the  baJJb-re - 
lievo  s  (bill  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The  pillars 
and  frife,  at  the  entrance,  are  broken  ;  but  the  following 
words  are  Itill  legible  : 

l,  G  ELLIO.  L.  F. 

That  Hercules  was  particularly  worfhipped  at  Tivoli,  ap¬ 
pears  from  Martial,  lib.  i.  and  from  feveral  pieces  of  fculp- 
tures  found  there,  on  which  the  prieft  of  this  potent  deity 
are  termed  Augußales  Hereulanei  \  polfibly  it  was  to  fecure 
his  protection  againft  the  floods  of  the  river  Anio,  Hercules 
being  accounted  the  proteHor  of  the  dry  land  again#  the  vi¬ 
olence  of  the  waters.  Hence  Statius,  defcribing  Surrenti- 
jium  his  friend  Pollio’s  feat  on  the  fea-fhore,  near  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Neptune  and  Hercules,  fays, 

— - Gaudet  gcmino  fub  numine  portusy 

JHlic  fervat  terras ,  hie  Jtevis  fluff l bus  obflat. 

SlLVAR.  lib.  2. 

1  Two  deities  protect  the  facred  place, 

1  One  guards  the  land,  and  one  the  raging  fea 
*  Retrains  within  its  bounds, 

*  j  ^  ,  (  « 

And  Pighi  takes  notice  of  the  following  infeription  at  St. 
Vincent’s  church,  of  a  vow  made  to  Hercules,  as  the  pa¬ 
tron  of  Tivoli, 
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Hcrculr;  an¬ 
ciently  wor  * 
/hipped  at 
Tivoli. 
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Her  cull. 

Tiburt.  Viffi. 

Et.  ceteris.  DIs . 

Prat.  Tiburt.  ’ 

L.  Miriicius 
Natalis 
Cof.  Augur. 

Leg.  Aug.  Pr.  Pr« 

Provincial 
infer . 

"  V Otis,  fiufic. 

There  is  alfo  the  following  infeription  on  the  wall  of  3 
private  houfe  near  the  market-place  at  Tivoli. 

..V-v  '  -  /  f  .  '  / 

Herculi.  Saxano.  Sacrum. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Trophimus  ‘ 

Aedem.  Lothe  cam.  culinam  * 

Pccunia.  fuaP  a.  fiolo.  refitituii. 
idemque.  dedicavit ,  K.  Deceonb. 

L.  Turpilio.  Dextro.  M.  Macio.  Rufo.  Cos. 

Euiychus.  Ser  per  agendum  ^  curavit. 

V.  i  •  I  . 

The  date,  according  to  the  confuls  mentioned  in  this  in¬ 
feription  was  the  225th  year  of  the  Chriftiän  rera. 

Hercules  Tiburtinus  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  Gruter,  p. 
49.  n.  6.  p.  1013.  n.  3.  Hubert.  Golzio  in  Thefiauro  rei  an- 
tiquaria ,  Qperujn  tom.  I.  p.  8.  Pigh.  Here.  Prod.  p.  36. 
and  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Caligula,  Liles  Tibur,  Urbs 
Hercula  fiacrum  3  4  A  town  confecrated  to  Hercules.’  And 
in  Strabo  and  Martial  it  is  called  Herculea?i  Tibur. 

Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Auguftus,  c.  72.  fays,  Ex  fecefi- 
Jibus  pracipue  firequentavit — (3  Tibur ,  ubi  etiam  in  porticibus 
.  Herculis  templi  perjape  jus  dixit  3  4  Among  his  fummer  re- 
4  treats,  he  alfo  frequented  Tibur,  and  very  often  ufed  to 
4  fit  for  the  adminntrauon  of  juftice  in  the  portico’s  of  Her- 
*  cules’s  temple.’  However,  it  is  more  probable,  on  feveral 

V  .  .  .  .  .  w  >  ‘  j  *  '  v  ~  J  w 

i 

*  The  Culina,  as  may  be  feen  in  veftus,  was  the  place  for  entertain¬ 
ments  at  funerals  and  facrifices,  Aggenus  Urbicus  makes  it,  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  number,  to  dignify  the  burial-places  in  the  fuperbs  for  the  poor. 
Zotheca,  according  to  its  etymolygy,  fignifies  a  place  for  keeping  live 
beaks.  .  -  ..  - 
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«iccoui^tsjt  that  the  above-mentioned  ruins  are  thofe  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sibylla  Tiburtina  fpoken  of  by  Ladfantius  : 
Decimam  Tiburtem  nomine  Albuneam ,  qua  Tibur  e  coliur  ut 
Dea  juxta  ripas  Anienis ,  cujus  in  gurgite  fimulacrum  ejus  in - 
vent  um  ejje  dicitur  tenens  in  manu' li brum.  ‘  The  tenth,  or 
6  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  called  Albunea,  to  whom  divine  wor- 
‘  Ihip  is  paid  at  Tibur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  whofe 
4  image  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  that  river,  with  a 
4  book  in  her  hand.’  This  conjedfure  is  greatly  favoured  by 
the  fituation  of  the  ruins,  and  receives  farther  ftrength  from 

Horace  :  J 

*  /  • 

Me  nec  tarn  pattens  Lacedamon , 

Nec  tarn  Lamjja  percujjit  campus  opimcey 
Ajuam  domus  Albunea  refonantis , 

Et  praceps  Anio>  &  Tiburni  lucus ,  &  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 

Lib.  L  Od.  7.  v.  IQ* 

‘  Not  fair  Larifla’s  fruitful  fhore, 

‘Nor  Lacedaemon,  charms  me  more 
‘  Than  high  Albunea’s  airy  walls, 

‘  Refounding  with  her  water-falls, 

‘  And  Tivoli’s  delightful  fhades, 

‘  And  Anio  rolling  in  Cafcades, 

‘  That  thro’  the  flow’ry  meadows  glides, 

*  And  all  the  beauteous  fcene  divides/ 

Addison* 

So  that  poffibly  it  was  not  from  the  oracles  delivered  by 
the  Sibyl  that  fhe  got  the  name  of  Refonans,  or  refounding  ; 
but  rather  from  the  roaring  of  the  neighbouring  cataradt  in 

the  Anio. 

•  * 

■f  The  author’s  reafons  are  here  omitted,  as  they  run  into  a  tedious  de¬ 
tail  of  the  difputes  between  antiquarians  on  this  head,  See.  which  would 
give  the  reader  little  or  no  entertainment. 

X  In  order  to  underhand  the  author’s  meaning,  which  is  fomething 
obfcure,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  Albunea  is  the  name  -of  the  calcade 
formed  by  the  Anio  or  Teverone  j  and  alfo  of  the  river-nymph,  who 
probably  was  no  other  than  Ilia,  the  wife  of  Anio,  and  derived  her  name 
from  Albula,  the  fource  of  that  river.  This  nymph,  La£lantius  fays, 
was  the  Sybilla  Tiburtina.  There  was  alfo  at  Tibur  a  grove  facred  to 
Albunea.  This  may  call  fome  light  on  the  paiTage  in  Horace  quoted  in 
the  next  page.  •  ' 

Virgil 
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Virgil  alfo  mentions  the  groves  of  Albunea  as  renowned 
for  oracles,  to  whom,  from  the  high  fttuation  of  her  temple, 
he  gives  the  epithet  of  aha9  or  lofty  : 

At  Rex  follicitus  monßris ,  Oracula  Fauni 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit  :  lucofque  fub  altä 
Confulit  Albunea  :  nemontm  qua  maxima  facro 
Fonte  fonat ,  Javamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitim. 

4  Latinus,  frighted  with  this  dire  oftent, 

4  For  council  to  his  father  Faunus  went : 

4  At  the  high  grove  renown’d  for  prophecy, 

4  Which  near  Albunea’s  fulph’rous  fountain  lied 

Drydek, 

That  the  image  of  this  goddefs  was  dug  up  here  in  the 
villa  of  Efte,  with  the  infcription  Sibylla  Albunea ,  is  affirm¬ 
ed  by  Antonio  del-Re,  Antiq.  Ti.burt,  part  i,  c,  p.  87. 
Obfervations  ar^  the  other  ancient  infcriptions  I  rely  on  the 

on  the  in*  learned  antiquarians  by  whom  they  have  been  collected, 
fcriptions  of  having  myfelf  not  been  able  to  make  any  fuch  difcoveries > 
'TjvoIj,  &£.  tjje  vjj]a  Rftenfe  affords  none  ;  and  to  look  for  them  in  the 
houfes  cf  Tivoli  I  foon  found  to  be  loft  labour  ;  they  being 
moft  of  them  very  mean,  and  built  with  brick.  I  mult 
own,  before  my  firft  journey  into  Italy,  I  was  big  with  expec¬ 
tations  of  meeting  every  where  on  the  houfes  and  other 
buildings  with  a  variety  of  ancient  infcriptions,  but  was 
ftrangely  difappointed  ;  and  though  the  univerfity  at  T urin, 
the  palaces  of  Mattel,  Albani,  and  iome  others  at  Rome, 
and  likewile  feveral  villa’s,  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul’s 
church,  a  few  libraries,  the  town  of  Verona  and  other 
places  afford  a  conffderable  number  of  valuable  ancient  in¬ 
fcriptions  ;  yet  thefe  are  as  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  many 
thoufands  publifhed  by  Gruter.  I  own  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  can 
become  of  that  multitude  of  ancient  infcriptions,  &c.  in  a 
country,  which,  fmce  Gruter ’s  time,  has  been  free  from 
commotions,  wars,  and  ravages  that  might  have  occafioned 
the  lofs  or  deftrudtion  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  temple  of  Hercules  or  the  Sibyl  at 
Tivoli  :  the  pillars  without  are  indeed  of  marble,  but  the 
work  within  is  only  brick.  In  the  niches  are  fome  paint¬ 
ings  in  frefco  ;  but  as  the  Virgin  Mary  is  to  be  feen  here,  it 
is  plain  the  Chriftians  had  converted  this  building  into  a 
church.  This  hill  affords  a  charming  profpedf  not  only  of 
the  cafcade,  but  of  the  fpots  where  the  feats  of  Horace  and 
Catullus  are  fuppofed  to  have  Hood.  The  violence  of  the 
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fall  or  catara&  of  the  Teverone  down  the  precipice  turns  the 
water  entirely  to  foam,  and  has  confiderably  excavated  the 
rocks  beneath.  At  a  Carmelite  monaftery  half  a  league 
farther  up  the  hill,  direcftly  facing  the  Cafcadelle,  one  is  en¬ 
tertained  with  the  fight  of  another  water-fall ;  but  neither 
of  them  is  to  be  compared  to  the  cafcade  formed  by  the 
Rhine  near  Schaf  häufen,  or  of  the  Velleno  in  the  diftridt 
pf  Terni. 

Tivoli  has  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  the  extraordi- Healthy  %-f 
nary  falubrity  of  its  air,  as  appears  from  ancient  authors  ; at  Tnr°L 
and  it  feems  alfo  to  have  been  a  favourite  retreat  of  Hor 
race  : 

r.  \  (  1 

5 Tibur  Argeo  pofitum  colono 
Sit  mece  Jedes  utinam  feneftee  j 
Sit  modus  lajj'o  mar  is ,  id  viaru?ny 
Mihticeque  / 

Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Od.  6. 

f  May  Tibur  to  my  lateft  hours, 

4  Afford  a  kind  and  calm  retreat  ; 
f  Tibur,  beneath  whofe  lofty  towers 
4  The  Grecians  fix’d  their  blifsful  feat, 
f  There  may  my  labours  and  my  wand’ring  ceafe, 
f  There  all  my  toils  of  warfare  reft  in  peace/ 

Francis. 

However,  Frefcati  is  full  of  villa’s  and  gardens  ;  whereas 
all  that  "Tivoli  has  to  boaft  of  is  the  villa  of  Efte. 

Whoever  delights  in  amufing  himfelf  among  broken  walls 
and  undiftinguifhable  heaps  of  ruins,  may  fully  gratify  his 
curiofity  at  "Tivoli,  among  the  remains  of  the  villa’s  of 
Adrian,  Caligula,  Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  Zenobia  queen 
of  Palmvra,  M.  Lepidus,  Plautus,  Quintilius,  Varus,  Mar¬ 
cus  Lolius,  Maecenas,  Ventidius  Baffus,  and  feveral  others, 
whofe  names  are  made  ufe  of  to  ftamp  the  mark  of  antiquity, 
where  little  or  nothing  of  their  ancient  grandeur  is  any 
more  to  be  feen.  What  Montmartre  and  its  environs  are 
to  Paris,  Tivoli  is  to  Rome,  with  regard  to  its  quarries  of 
ftone,  which  I  have  frequently  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  pietra  travertinay  or  Tivoli-ftone.  Concerning  Mont¬ 
martre,  the  French  have  a  faying  (which  may  be  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  Tivoli  and  Rome)  the  ambiguity  of  which  will 
fcarce  hold  good  in  other  languages:  11  y  a  plus  de  Mont¬ 
martre 
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martre  a  Paris ,  que  de  Paris  a  Montmartre  5  i  There  is 
c  more  to  be  feen  of  Montmartre  at  Paris,  than  of  Paris  at 
4  Montmartre.’ 

LagoSolfa-  Four  Italian  miles  from  Tivoli  lies  the  Lago  de  Bagni, 
****•  or  Solfatara,  in  which  are  fixteen  floating  iflands.*  The 
Jargeft  of  thefe  iflands  is  not  above  fifty  or  flxty  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  }  fo  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  pufh  them  from  the 
fhore  with  a  pole.  The  water  of  this  lake,  and  the  little 
ftream  of  Salforata'  mentioned  above,  -  is  impregnated  with 
chalk  and  fylphur  ;  fo  that  the  grafs  and  other  vegetables 
.growing  on  its  banks  are  fpeckled  with  white  incruitations, 
exadlly  refembling,  both  in  fhape  and  colour,  the  comfits 
made  of  coriander,  annifeeds,  &c.  Hence  they  are  called 

’  ’  ’  Comfetti 

J 

r  -  ‘  J  •  -  *  1  •' 

*  This  lake,  with  its  floating  iflands,  .perfectly  agrees  with  what  Pliny 
fays  of  the  Valemonian  lake,  lib.  viii.  Ep.  20.  Color  caruleo  albidior, 
'Viridiore  pr.eßor  >  fuf  buffs  odor,  faporquc  mcdicatus,  vis  qua  fraffa  fili- 
,  dantur,  jpatium  modicum,  quod  tarnen  fentiat  vent  os,  &  fluff  ibus  inturne f- 
cat.  Nulla  in  hoc  navis  (facer  enim  efl )  fed  innatant  infula*  herbidee,  om- 
nes  arundine  &  junco  teffee,  qudque  alia  foccundior  paliis ,  ipfaque  ilia  ex- 
tremitas  lacüs  ejfiert. ---Inter dim  junffa  copulataque  &  coniinenti  fimiles 
funt  j  interdum  difcordantibus  vent  is  digeruntur ;  mnnupquam  deflituta 
tranquillitate  fingula  fluitant.  Sape  viinores  mqjoribus ,  velut  cymbalo: 
oner arils ,  adbarefcunt ;  fepe-tmer  Je  major  es  minortfque  quafl  curfum  cer- 
tamenque  defumunt ;  rurfus  omncs  m  eundem  locum  appulfie,  qua  fleterunt, 
promovent  terram ,  &  rnedo  hac  modo  iliac ,  lacum  reddunt  auferuntque  j  ac 
tum  de  mum,  cum  medium  tenuere ,  ( non )  contrahunt.  Conflat  pecora  her- 
i>as  fecut'd  flc  in  infulas  illas ,  ut  in  extremam  ripam,  procedere  filer e ,  nec 
prius  intelligere  mobile  folum,  qubm  littore  abrepta ,  quafl  illata  impcjiia , 

circumfufum  undique  lacum  pavent  ^  > mox  quo  tulerit  venttts  egrefja ,  non 
magis  fe  defcendiffe  fentire ,  quam  fenferint  adfcendifl'e.  Idem  lacus  in  flu- 
men  egeritur ,  quod  ubi  fe  paulflp er  oculis  dedit,fpecu  mergiiur ,  & c.  4  The 

4  colour  of  it  is  a  pale  azure,  and  inclining  to  green,  and  the  fmell  is 

*  fulphureous,  with  a  mineral  tafte.  The  water  is  of  a  healing  confoli- 

*  dating  quality ;  the  circumference  is  not  large,  yet  the  winds  have  fuf- 

5  ficient  power  to  raife  waves  upon  it.  No  ihip  fails  upon  this  facred 
4  lake,  but  leveral  iflands,  covered  with  reeds  and  rufhes,  and  all  kinds 
4  of  herb$  that  flourifh  mod  in  marfhy  grounds,  and  on  the  fides  of  the 
4  lake  float  in  it.  Sometimes  thefe  iflands  are  clofe  and  joined  together, 
4  and  appear  like  firm  ground  ;  fometimes  they  are  difperfed  by  the  force 
4  of  the  winds,  and  fometimes  in  a  calm  they  float  -feparately.  A  final  1 

\  4  ifland  is  frequently  fcen  to  fwim  after  a  larger,  like  a  boat  after  a  fliip  $ 
4  and  the  large  and  fmail  iflands  often  feem  as  if  they  were  preparing 
4  for  a  race  or  an  engagement  with  each  other  :  then  again,  being  driven 
4  to  the  land,  their  furface  appears  to  have  increafed.  Sometimes  they 
4  take  away,  and  then  reftore  to  view,  different  parts  of  the  lake  ;  but  when 

*  they  are  towards  the  middle  of  the  lake  they  are  never  joined  together. 

4  It  happens  that  the  cattle,  for  change  of  paftufe,  fometimes  venture 
4  upon  thefe  iflands,  imagining  themfelves  on  the  extremity  of  the  banks 
4  of  the  lake,  and  without  being  fenfible  that  the  land  is  afloat.  When 

4  they 
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Comfettl  di  Tivoli ,  or  Tivoli  comfits.*  The  water  of  the 
lake  and  rivulet  is  alfo  ftill  in  reputation  for  curing  the 
affhma,  itch,  and  all  cutaneous  dilfempers.  As  for  its  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues  in  ancient  times,  befide  the  temple  eredfed 
here  to  Hvgeia,  or  the  goddefs  of  health,  the  daughter  of 
/Efculapius,  the  following  inferiptions  from  Pinaroli  are  fuf- 
ficient  evidences  : 

•  •  i  * 

Proculus  Sacerdos 
M.  D.  M.  lgi<z  Sac, 
ad  aquas  albulas 

D.  D . 

C.  “Julius 
S.  pt  F.  D.  M. 

ad  aquas  albulas 

D.  D. 

According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  the  water  near  the  fur- 
face  of  this  lake  is  cold  ;  but  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  far 
from  the  influence  of  the  cool  air,  and  near  the  fubterra- 
neous  heat  caufed  by  the  fulphur,  &c.  it  is  warm. 

Albano  is  a  place  of  confiderable  reputation  for  its  anti-  Albano, 
quities,  and  ferves  as  another  fummer  recefs  for  the  Roman 
nobility.  At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  it  ftands  Caffello 
Gandolfo,  the  favourite  refldence  of  pope  Clement  XI. 

1  they  find  that  they  are  upon  the  lake,  as  if  they  had  been  infen  fitly 

*  conveyed  and  placed  there,  they  are  extremely  frightened  at  leeing- 
‘  themfelves  encompaifed  on  all  lides  with  water  5  afterwards,  when  the 
f  wind  drives  them  back,  they  feem  as  little  lenfible  of  their  debarking  as 
‘  they  were  of  their  embarking  on  thefe  floats.  This  lake  difeharges  itfelf 
‘  into  a  river,  which,  at  a  little  diftance,  buries  itfelf  under-ground, 

‘  and  there  continues  its  courfe.’  The  Vadimonian  lake  lies  pretty  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Nera  and  Tiber,  but  on  this  fide  of  the  latter,  and  in 
the  dominions  of  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany.  The  Praedia  Amerina, 
where  Pliny  was  when  he  faw  this  lake,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  little  town  of  Ameria,  or  Almeria,  in  Umbria,  almoft  oppofite  to  it. 

The  lake  ftiil  retains  its  ancient  colour  and  lmell  5  but  the  floating 
illands  do  not  exhibit  the  lame  phenomena  as  they  did  in  Pliny’s  time. 

*  Seneca  Nat.  Qucrß.  lib.  iii.  c.  20.  Hoc  minus  'videbiter  tibi  mirum9 
fi  nota-veris,  Albulam ,  &  fere  Jiilpbur atam  aquam  circa  c anales  fuos  tubof- 
que  durari.  6  This  will  not  appear  fo  very  ftxange  to  you,  if  you  ob- 
‘  ferve  how  the  water  of  Albula,  or  any  other  water  impregnated  with 

*  fulphur,  forms  a  concretion  within  the  conduit  or  pipes  through  which 
‘  it  is  conveyed.’ 


which 
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Grotta  Fer- 
rata. 

Tully’s  feat. 


Petrefac- 

tions. 


whichj  otherwife  has  nothing  to  fatisfy  the  curio/ity  of  a 
traveller. 

The  abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  which  is  twelve  miles 
from  Rome*  is  faid  to  occupy  the  place  of  Tufeulum,  Ci¬ 
cero’s  feat.  In  the  church  of  this  abbey  are  feveral  good 
pictures  by  Domenichino,  and  one  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

Petrefa&ions  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Campania  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  feveral  kinds  of  elephant’s  teeth  and  bones,  Pettun- 
culites  tarn  trdnßuerfim  quam  per  longum  ßriatcs,  pettunculited 
univalves  ßriates  major  es,  conches  flriatcs ,  conchites  lesves *  Co~ 
r allium  articulatum  Ferrantis  Imperativ  Fur  binit  es  fajciatee * 
Dentales ,  Fubulites  vermiculares ,  pedinites  bivalves ,  Chamitce 
leviter  iff  tranfverfim  ßriaties  Fro  chi ,  Pur  pures  ventricofesy 
Bucardites,  &c. 


Of  the  Remains  of  Antiquity  at  Rome< 
S  I  R, 


AFTER  fo  circumftantial  an  account  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  without  expatiating  any  farther  on  that  fub- 
je6t,  I  fhall  refer  the  curious  to  Rolli*  Pinaroli,  de  Seine, 
and  other  writers.  What  I  intend  here  is  only  to  give  a 
fhort  account  of  fuch  remains  of  antiquity  as  are  at  prefent 
to  be  feen  at  Rome,  and  which  have  not  been  fpoken  of  in 
the  former  part  of  this  volume. 

Titus’s  am-  The  amphitheatre  of  Titus  has  been  honoured  by  Mar- 
phi  theatre.  this  p0mp0us  epigram  : 

Omnis  Cesfesrio  cedat  labor  a?nphitheatro 
Unum  pro  cundlis,  fama  loquator  opus, 

‘To  Caefar’s  amphitheatre  let  all 
‘  The  nobleft  ftru&ures  rais’d  by  human  Ikill 
‘  Henceforth  give  place,  while  fame  refounds  its  praife 

•  •  *  *  *  l  V  *  —  V  ;  '•  -  *  A*.  *’ ■  • 
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And  to  this  day,  after  all  the  injuries  of  time,  it  is  not  to 
be  beheld  without  adonifhment.  The  whole  edifice  is  of 
Travertina  done,  with  four  galleries  over  one  another, 
adorned  with  pillars  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Compofite  order.  According  to  Eutropius  and  Cafliodorus, 
five  thoufand,  or  if  Dio  CafTius  may  be  credited,  nine  thou- 
fand  wild  beads  of  all  kinds  were  killed  within  its  area  at 
the  dedication  of  it.  In  the  time  of  Paul  III.  or  about  the 
year  1534,  it  was  dill  in  a  good  condition,  confiding  of 
eighty  arches,  four  of  which  were  larger  than  the  others, 
and  were  placed  oppofite  to  each  other  at  right-angles,  be¬ 
ing  the  four  grand  entrances.  It  was  fixteen  hundred  and 
twelve  geometrical  feet  iir  circumference,  and  the  external 
figure  of  it  circular,  but  the  infide  was  eliptical  or  o- 
val.  Twelve  thoufand  Jewifh  captives  were  employed  as 
labourers,  and  incredible  fums  expended  in  building  this 
amphitheatre.  The  dimenfions,  &c.  of  this  dupendous  e- 
difice  may  be  feen  in  Vitruvius  and  Lipdus,  and  likewife  in 
Maffei’s  elaborate  treatife  de  Amphitheatris  \  *  where  he 
fhews,  that  amphitheatres  built  with  done  were  far  from 
being  fo  numerous  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  Rome, 

V erona,  and  Capua  excepted,  there  was  not  probably  a  city 
in  all  Italy  could  boad  of  having  one.f  Hidorians  have 
often  confounded  the  words  amphithcatrum ,  theatrum ,  circus , 
ßadium ,  arena ,  putting  the  one  for  the  other  :  indeed,  that 
wooden  amphitheatres  were  built  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  appears  from  Tacitus,  annal.  IV.  where 
he  relates  the  fall  of  one  of  thefe  wooden  drudlures  at  Fi- 
dena,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  Tiberius’s  time.  This  acci¬ 
dent  was  occafioned  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  materials  and 
defects  in  the  work  ;  he  adds,  that  fifty  thoufand  people 
were  killed  and  hurt ;  or,  according  to  Suetonius  and  Oro- 
fius,  about  twenty  thoufand  perfons  lod  their  lives  in  that 
amphitheatre. 

The  wild  beads  were  not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Where  the 
fome,  kept  in  the  vaulted  places  under  the  fird  row  of  feats,  wlJd  *?eal*s  / 
as  the  amphitheatres  were  neither  fpacious  enough,  nor  of  " 

*  Among  the  ancient  writers  Lipfius  has  left  two  books  de  Amphi- 
ihcatro :  Pabricius  makes  mention  of  more.  The  amphitheatre  at  Ve¬ 
rona  is  deferibed  at  large  by  Torelii. 

p  At  Nifmes  in  France  there  is  a  fuperb  amphitheatre  built  of  huge 
blocks  of  marble,  which  is  Hill  almoft  entire.  The  author  mentions  one 
at  Arles,  but  poflibly  he  means  this. 


proper 
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proper  Hrength  ;  *  but  were  brought  from  diftant  places  to 
the  arena,  from  whence  they  were  turned  loofe  from  their 
cages,  &c.  The  amphitheatre  at  Rome  owes  its  name  of 
Colifeo  or  ColoiTeum,  rather  to  its  own  furprifing  magni¬ 
tude,  than  to  the  Colofl'us  which  flood  before  Nero’s  goiden 
palace.  In  1725,  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  amphitheatre 
begun  by  Vefpafian,  and  finifhed  by  Titus,  was  published 
at  the  Hague  in  a  large  folio,  with  feveral  copper-plates  by 
Carlo  Fontana. f  From  that  work  it  appears  to  be  five 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  in  length,  four  hundred  and  fixty- 
feven  in  breadth,  and  in  height  an  hundred  and  forty ;  the 
length  of  the  arena  two  hundred,  and  feventy-three,  the 
breadth  an  hundred  and  feventy-tnree,  and  the  external  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  whole  building  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  feet.  A  great  quantity  of  ftone  has  been  taken 
from  this  ancient  ftrudlure  for  building  the  palaces  of  Far- 
nefe,  St.  Mark,  and  the  Cancellaria;  but  fome  pretend, 
that  fuch  ftones  only  were  carried  away  as  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  weather  or  earthquakes,  and  not  one  removed 
from  its  proper  pofition.  However  that  be,  no  manner  of 
care  is  now  taken  to  preferve  this  noble  ftruHure,  and  the 
area  within  it  is  over-run  with  grafs  and  weeds.  On  the 
fide  towards  the  capitol,  the  following  modern  infeription 
has  been  fet  up. 

Amphitheatrum  Flavium 
Non  tarn  opens  mole  &  artificio 
ac  veterum  fpeftaculorum 
memoria , 

Fhtam  facro  innumerabilium  Marty  rum 
Cruore  illußre 

Venerabimdus  hofpes  ingredere ; 

Et  in  augußo  magnitudinis  Romance  monumento 
Execratä  C afar  um  fcevitia 
Heroes  fortitudinis  Chrißiance 
Sufpice  &'adora. 

Anno  Jubilai  MDGLXXV . 

*  Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  than  thofe  vaulted 
dens,  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Nil'mes,  both  for  ipaciouiheis  and  ftrength  : 
But  whether  that  ftru6lure  excels  thole  of  the  fame  kind  in  Italy,  I  cannot 
determine,  having  never  leen  the  latter. 

f  Afnphltheatro  Flarvio  deferitto  e  delineato  del  Ca<val.  Carlo  Fontana , 
1725,  is  a  pompous  work,  and  illuftrated  with  twenty  copper-plates,  yet 
would  admit  of  fome  improvements. 


*  Stranger. 
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‘  Stranger,  this  noble  amphitheatre  claims  thy  veneration 

*  lefs  for  its  magnitude,  architecture,  and  the  ancient  fports 
c  exhibited,  than  for  the  blood  of  innumerable  martyrs 
c  ihed  in  it ;  and  feeing  this  augull  monument  of  Roman 

*  greatnefs  detefi  the  barbarity  of  the  pagan  emperors,  and 
4  admire  the  heroic  magnanimity  and  firmnefs  of  the  pri- 

;  *  /Vi  */»•  i  °  ‘  J  1 

w  mitive  Lhrutians. 

In  mold  of  the  Idones  on  the  outfide  of  this  amphitheatre, 
are  holes  of  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  when  the  popes  rcfided  at  the  Lateran 
palace,  markets  and  fairs  ufed  to  be  kept  here,  and  that 
thofe  holes  were  made  in  the  walls,  in  order  to  eredd  booths 
or  Hands  at  thole  times  ;  but  this  conjecture  feems  ground- 
lefs,  as  the  holes  are  continued  along  the  wall  to  a  great 
height,  where  they  could  he  of  no  manner  of  fervice  on 
Inch  occafions.  Others  imagine  thefe  holes  to  have  been 
made  when  the  edifice  was  built,  and  that  the  iron  cramps 
or  braces  for  binding  the  Hones  together  were  inferted  in 
them,  and  faHened  with  melted  lead.  This  method  of 
binding  the  Hones  together  in  building,  is  indeed  mentioned 
by  Thucydes,  lib.  iv.  and  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  chap.  8.  and 
the  marquis  Maffei  obferved  fuch  holes,  not  only  in  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  at  Sula,  but  even  in  the  Hones  in  edifices 
which  had  remained  untouched ;  and  upon  applying  the 
chifiel  for  parting  them,  he  had  met  with  fuch  iron  braces 
faHened  with  lead,  which  could  not  but  confirm  him  in  his 
opinion  of  the  defign  of  thefe  holes.  Whether,  in  the  many 
ravages  which  the  city  of  Rome  has  undergone,  the  ene¬ 
my  would  make  plunder  of  lead  and  iron,  or  whether  the 
poor  herdfmei*)  whole  cattle  ufed  to  feed  hereabouts,  for 
want  of  other  employment,  took  the  trouble  of  forcing  them 
out,  it  is  not  ealily  determined.  We  are  informed  by  Caf- 
fiodorus,  lib.  iii.  31.  that  fo  early  as  king  Theodore’s  time, 
it  was  found  necefiary  to  decree  penalties  for  thofe  who 
fhould  Heal  lead  and  iron  out  of  the  walls  of  ancient  build - 
ings. 

According  to  the  moH  exaCI  computation,  the  number 
of  lpeCtators  which  this  amphitheatre  might  contain,  amount¬ 
ed,  at  moH,  but  to  thirty-four  thoufand,  exclufive  of  thofe 
in  the  upper  gallery ;  fo  that  to  me  it  feems  very  Hrange, 
that  fome  writers  fhould  fo  far  impofe  on  the  world  :  for 
Ammiamis  Marcellinus,  in  his  fixteenth  book,  fays,  that  if 
conveniently  held  eighty-iix  thoufand  perlons  fitting,  and 
Vol.  II.  G  g  twenty 
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twenty  thoufand  {landing,  fo  that  all  might  have  a  full  view 
of  the  fpe£lacles  exhibited  there.  The  fame  author,  in  lib. 
xvi.  c.  1 6.  calls  this  edifice,  Amphitheatri  molem  folidatam 
lapidis  Tdiburtini  compage ,  ad  cujus  Jummitatem  cegr"e  vißo  hu- 
mana  confcendit\  i.  e.  6  A  prodigious  amphitheatre,  built  of 
‘  Tiburtine  {lone,  to  a  height  almoft  beyond  the  ken  of 
6  human  eyes.’ 

Betwixt  the  amphitheatre  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Coh- 
{lantine  the  Great,  is  a  pillar,  which,  on  account  of  the 
water  fpringing  out  of  it  like  a  fountain,  is  called  meta  fu- 
dans ,  or  fweating  pillar.  It  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
very  ufeful  for  the  people  to  come  and  drink  at  it  when 
heated  at  the  games  ;  but  this  fountain  alfo  appears  from  a 
paflage  in  Seneca’s  letters  to  have  been  in  being  even  fo  early 
as  Nero’s  time.  It  has  been  feveral  times  repaired,  though 
at  prefent  it  makes  but  a  mean  appearance. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  Conllantine  the  Great,  {hews  the 
■  decline  of  fculpture,  even  in  that  emperor’s  time,  which  was 
above  a  hundred  years  before  Rome  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  barbarous  nations.  Even  the  medals  {truck  fince  thofe 
of  Caracalla,  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  emperor’s 
before  him.  Hence  the  beauty  of  foine  pieces  in  this  triunv 
phal  arch  inclines  me  to  think  that  they  are  works  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  belonged  to  fome  other  ancient  monu¬ 
ment,  as  the  arches  of  Trajan  or  Domitian.  That  at  leafi: 
fome  of  the  bajfo-reltevo  s ,  now  in  Conftantine’s  arch,  were 
originally  in  that  of  Trajan,  is  little  to  be  queftioned  ;  as 
were  likewife  the  eight  mutilated  llatues,  whofe  heads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paulus  Jovius,  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  privately 
broke  off  and  conveyed  away  to  Florence.  This  arch  {lands 
in  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  jundlion  of  the  Celfan  and  Palatine 
mounts.  Under  the  main  arch  are  thefe  words : 

Liberator i  Urbis, 

i  ^  * 

‘To  the  deliverer  of  the  city.’ 

And  on  the  other  fide  : 

Fundatori  Ajuietis, 

r  ' 

To  the  author  of  the  public  tranquility.’ 
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The  infcription  on  both  Tides  on  the  architrave  is  as  Tol- 
laws  : 

Imp.  Cmf.  Fl.  Conßantino  Maximo 
P.  F.  Anguß o .  S.  P.  R. 

Sjuod  inßinötn  divinitatis ,  mentis 
Magmtudine ,  cum  exercitu  fuo 
Tam  de  Tyr  anno ,  quam  de  omni  ejus 
Faction e,  uno  tempore  jißis 
Rcmpublicam  ultus  e/l  armis , 

Arcum  Triumpbis  infignem  dicavit . 

4  To  the  emperor  Conftantine,  &c.  the  fenate  and  peo- 
4  pie  ot  Rome  have  dedicated  this  triumphal  arch,  becaufe, 
4  thro’  a  divine  impulfe,  with  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  by 
4  force  of  arms,  he  delivered  the  commonwealth  at  once 
4  from  the  tyrant  and  all  his  fadtion/ 

»  .  .  j .  ,  t 

One  Tide  is  alfo  infcribed  with 

•  / 

Votis  x  Votis  xx ; 


And  the  other  with 

Sic  X.  Sic  XX. 

The  haßo-relievo' s  on  this  and  other  triumphal  arches  at  Bas-relhf* 
Rome,  are  treated  of  at  large  in  a  work  intitled,  Admiranda  on  the  tri- 
Rcmanarum  Antiquitatum  ac  veteris  fculpturm  vefligia  anagly- 
pbo  opere  elaborate*,  See.  embelliJfhed  with  thirty-eight  cop¬ 
per-plates,  by  Bartoli,  and  illuftrated  with  plates  full  of  ju¬ 
dicious  obfervations  by  Bellori. 

In  the  way  from  hence,  over  the  Campus  Vaccinus  to  the  Titus’s  tri- 
capitol,  ftands  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  is  in  umphalarch 
very  good  condition  ;  and  on  that  Tide  of  it  facing  the  Coli- 
feum  is  the  following  infcription  : 

Senatus 

Populufque  Romanus 
Divo.  Tito.  Divi.  Vefpafiani.  F. 

Vefpaßano.  Augußo. 

4  To  the  emperor  Titus,  Ton  of  Vefpafian,  the  fenate  and 
4  people  of  Rome  have  erected  this  arch,’ 
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1  \  f  ^  'T'' 

This  noble  ftru£lure  confifts  but  of  one  arch  ;  and  on  it 
are  reprefented  the  river  Jordan,  the  golden  candleftick 
with  feven  branches,  two  jubilee  trumpets,  the  table  of  the 
fhew-bread,  and  other  utenfds  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem  j  which  ferve  to  throw  fome  light  upon  the  Jewifti 
antiquities,  as  the  learned  Reland  has  {hewn  in  his  treatife 
de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierofolymitani  in  Arcu  Titiano  Romes  con~ 
fpicuis ,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1717.  This  triumph  is  cele¬ 
brated  alfo  in  the  following  infeription  found  at  Rome,  and 
which,  it  is  not  improbable,  formerly  belonged  to  this  arch  : 


S.  P.  Q.  R. 

Imp.  Tito.  Cesf.  Divi.  Vefpafiani.  Filio. 

Vefpafiano.  Aug.  Pont.  Max.  Tr.  Pot .  X. 

I?np.  XVII.  XIIII.  P.  P.  Principi.  fuo.  qui . 

Prceceptis.  Patrice .  confiliifque. 

fcf. 

Aufpiciis .  gentem .  Judceorum .  domuit . 

&.  urbem.  Hi  er  of oly  mam. 
omnibus ,  ante 

fe  Ducibus .  Regibus.  Gentibus. 
aut.  frußa .  petitam. 

Ant.  intentatam .  delcvit. 

Severus’s  The  triumphal  arch  of  Severus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
triumphal  the  Campus  VacqinuS  Hands  near  the  back  part  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  It  confifts  of  three  arches,  and  is  of  Grecian  marble  ; 
amidft  all  the  damages  it  has  fuftained,  it  ftill  affords  fatis- 
fadlion  to  a  curious  fpedlator.  There  are  yet  to  be  feen  on 
the  two  fronts,  the  following  inferiptions : 

Imp .  Ccef.  Lucio .  Septimio.  M.  Fil.  Severo.  Pio.  Pertinaci. 
Aug.  Patri.  Patrice,  Parthico.  Arabico  &  Parthico  Adiabe- 
nico  Pontif  Maximo  Tribunic.  Potcjt.  XI.  Imp.  XL  Cof  III 
Procof.  & 


Imp.  Ccef.  M.Aurelio  L.  F.  Antonino  Aug .  Pio .  Felici *  Tri¬ 
bunic.  Poteß.  V.  Cof.  Procof.  P.  P. 


Optimis  fortiffimifque  Principibus  ob  Rempublicam  rcßitutam 
Imperiumque  Populi  Romani  propagatum  infignibus  virtutibus 
ear  um  dorni  for  if gue  S .  P.  R , 
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The  fubflance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

4  To  the  mofl  excellent  emperors  Septimius  Saverus  and 
c  Marcus  Aurelius,  fathers  of  their  country,  the  fenate  and 
4  people  of  Rome,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  refloration 
‘  of  the  fafety  of  the  flate,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
c  Roman  empire  by  their  valour  and  eminent  virtues,  have 

c  ere&ed  this  monument.’ 

» .  *  , 

To  thefe  two  princes  and  Julia  Augufla,  Septimius’s  wife, 
another  arch  was  ere£led  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  near  St. 
George’s  church,  by  the  filver-fmiths  and  merchants  inha¬ 
biting  that  Forum,  which  was  fo  called,  according  to  Ta¬ 
citus  and  Livy,  from  the  brazen  figure  of  an  ox  which  flood 
there.  On  this  arch  Septimius  and  Julia  Augufla  are  repre- 
fented  offering  a  facrifice  ;  and  in  another  part  of  it  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  Antoninus  peforming  the  fame  ceremony,  with 
this  infcription  : 

Imp.  Ccef  L.  Septimio.  Severo  Pio.  Pertinaci.  Aug.  Arabic > 
Adiabenic.  Parth.  Max.  fortijfimo  feliciffimo  Pontif.  Max . 

Trib.  Poteß.  XII.  bnp.  XL  Cof  Ill .  Patri  Patrice.  iff  bnp. 

Ccef.  M.  Aurelio  Antonino  Pio  Felici  Aug.  Frib ,  poteß.  VII. 

Cof.  III.  P.  P.  Procos.  fortijfimo  felici fimoque  Principi  iff  fu- 
lice  Aug.  Matri  Aug.  N.  iff  C aß  r or  um  iff  Senat  us  iff  Patri ce 
iff  Imp.  Ccef.  M.  Aurelii  Antonini  Pii  felicis  Aug.  Parthici 
Maximi  Britannici  Maximi  Argentar  I  iff  Negotiantes  Boar  I 
bujus  loci  (qui  invehent)  devoti  Numini  eorum. 

Galienus’s  triumphal  arch  is  not  embellifhed  with  any  Triumphal 
ornaments,  and  from  the  church  that  (lands  near  it,  is  now  jchf  G*' 
called  L’Arco  di  S.  Vito.  The  infcription  on  it  is  as  ie*'S 
follows  : 

Gallieno.  Clementiffimo .  Principi. 

Cujus,  invida.  virtus. 

Sola,  pietate.  fuperata.  eß 
Et.  Salonince.  Sandißimce.  Aug. 

M.  Aurelius.  Vidor. 

dedicatiffimus 
Numini  Majeßatique 
eorum. 
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In  the  Forum  Romanum,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Campus  Vaccinus,  befides  the  remains  of  feveral  temples, 
is  the  largeft  bafon  of  one  piece  of  granate  that  was  ever 
feen  in  Rome.  It  is  twenty  Roman  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perfe&ly  round  or  circular.  Whatever  noble  ufe  it  was  put 
to  by  the  ancients,  it  now  only  ferves  for  a  drinking-trough 
for  Iheep  and  oxen. 

Here  is  alfo  (hewn  the  lpot  where  ;he  chafm  was,  into 
which  Marcus  Curtius,  according  to  the  known  fable,*  leap¬ 
ed,  to  fave  his  country  from  the  peftilence.  So  early  as 
Ovid’s  time,  no  marks  of  that  lake  or  chafm  was  to  be 
feen,  as  is  plain  from  the  fixth  book  of  the  Fafti.f 

The  Campus  Martius  anciently  extended  to  the  area  be¬ 
fore  the  Rotunda ;  but  as  to  the  extent  of  it,  according  to. 

*  The  author  juftly  claffes  this  tranfa&ion  among  the  fables  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Livy  himfelf  entertained  fome  fcruples  concerning  this  ftory. 
Hiß  or.  lib.  vii.  c  6.  Cura  non  de-effet,  fi  qua  ad  <verum  via  inquir entern 
ferret :  nunc  fatnd  rerum  ßandum  eß,  ubi  certain  derogat  'vetußas  ßdem  £sf 
lacus  noinen  ab  hac  receiitiore  inßgnitius  fabula  eß.  (  Could  a  cautious 

*  enquiry  clear  up  the  truth  of  this  affair,  it  (hould  not  be  wanting ;  but 
‘  now,  tradition  is  all  we  have  to  rely  on,  and  here  its  great  antiquity 
‘  weakens  the  credit  of  the  fa£V  But  nothing  ca,n  be  more  iiifpicious, 
than  the  variances  among  hiftorians.  Varro  fays,  de  lingu.  lat.  lib.  iv. 
p.  36.  De  lacu  Curtio  triceps  hißoria.  Nam  &  Procilius  non  idem prodidit 
quod  Pifo ,  nec  quod  is  C.  Aelius  ßilo  fequutus  :  feribunt  eum  locum  eße  ful- 
guratum,  &  ex  fenatus  confulto  feplum  effe,  idque  fadtum  a  Curtio  confule , 
cut  M.  Genucius  fuit  ccllega.  *  Concerning  the  Curtian  lake,  there  are 

*  three  different  accounts  :  Procilius,  in  fome  meafure,  differs  from  Pifo, 

‘  and  C.  Aelius  as  little  agrees  with  Pifo  :  They  tell  us,  that  the  place 

<  was  ftruck  with  lightning,  and  walled  in  by  an  a6t  of  the  fenate ;  and 

*  that  this  was  done  by  Curtius,  whofe  collegue  was  Genucius.’ 

•f  The  poet’s  words  are  exprefs,  and  to  the  point.  Faß.  lib.  vi.  sv.  401. 

Hoc  ubi  nunc  fora  funt ,  uda  tenure  paludes, 

Amne  redundantis  foß'a  madebat  aquis , 

Curtius  ille  lacus ,  ficcas  qui  fußinet  aras , 

Nunc  folida  eß  tellus ,  fed  lacus  ante  fuit. 

hut  poffbly  the  poet's  word  will  not  be  taken,  fmee  a  paffage  in  Sue¬ 
tonius  is  as  exprefs  to  the  contrary.  Fit.  Aug.  c.  57.  Equites  Romani  na- 
ialem  Augußi  fponte  atque  confenfu  biduo  feinper  celebrarunt .  Omnes  or  di¬ 
nes  in  lacuin  Curtium  quotannis  ex  <voto.  pro  falute  ejus  ß ip em  jaciebant. 

<  The  Roman  knights  did  voluntarily,  and  by  confent,  celebrate  the  an- 

*  niverfary  of  Auguftus’s  birth  for  two  days  together  $  and  all  the  feve- 

*  ral  orders  of  the  people  did,  every  year,  in  confequence  of  a  vow  they 

*  had  made  for  his  fafety,  throw  a  piece  of  money  into  the  Curtian  lake.’ 
To  fave  the  credit  of  both  thefe  authors,  it  muff  be  admitted,  that  the 
Curtian  lake  exiited  in  Auguftus’s  time,  and  alfo  that  before  his  deceafe 

^appeared,  and  an  altar  of  Saturn  erected  in  its  place. 

;  the 
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the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  ftreets  and  houfes,  antiquarians 
are  far  from  being  agreed. 

The  Circus  Maximus  is  faid  to  have  been  fituated  be- The  Circus 
tween  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  mounts,  and  was  of  l'uch  Maximus, 
a  compafs,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15.  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  perfons  might  conveniently 
fit  in  it,  and  have  a  fight  of  the  games.  At  prefent  its 
ruins  extend  from  St.  Anaftafia  to  St.  Gregory’s  church, 
and  is  taken  up  with  fields  and  gardens.  Upon  digging  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  this  place,  was  difeovered  a  pavement,  as 
lmooth  and  compact  as  if  it  was  made  of  caft  metal.  The 
emperors,  from  this  palace  on  mount  Palatine,  had  a  view 
of  the  diverfions  exhibited  in  the  Circus. 

The  remains  of  the  Caracalla’s  Circus  are  to  be  feen  near  CaracallaV 
St.  Sebaftian’s  church,  in  the  Appian  road  ;  and  near  it  is  Circus, 
a  fquare  building,  called  II  Spogliatore,  or  Spogliarium, 
where  formerly  the  champions  who  entered  the  lifts  in  the 
Circus  and  their  attendants  drefted  and  undrefted  themfelves. 

Thofe  alfo  that  happened  to  be  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
combats  were  carried  hither. 

The  moft  perfedf  remains  of  the  cloaca  maxima ,  or  the  Cloaca  Max- 
great  common-fewer,  which  was  begun  by  Tarquinius  Prif-  ima> 
cus,  are  to  be  feen  on  the  left-hand  near  the  temple  of  Ja¬ 
nus  Quadrifrons,  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  It  was  fixteen 
feet  broad,  and  feveral  other  fmaller  drains  or  fewers  dif- 
charged  themfelves  into  it.  That  fuch  works  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  falubrity  of  the  air  is  unqueftionable ;  but 
that  it  produced  fuch  a  revenue  to  the  public  treafury  ;  and 
that,  as  fome  pretend,  the  dirt  or  foil  of  it  was  annually 
fold  for  a  thoufand  talents,  to  manure  gardens  and  vineyards, 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm.  I  fhall  rather  agree 
with  Dionyfius  Halicarnaftus,  who,  in  his  third  book,  fays. 

That  when  the  cleanfing  of  the  cloaca  has  been  neglected 
beyond  its  due  time,  it  was  not  done  at  a  lefs  expence  than 
a  thoufand  talents.  Pliny  fays  of  the  cloaca,  Operurn  om¬ 
nium  difiu  maximum ,  fuffojfis  montibus  atque  Urbe  penfili  fub- 
terque  navigata.  ‘  They  are  the  greateft  and  moft  furprifing 
‘  of  all  public  works,  being  cut  through  feveral  hills,  and 
<  under  the  very  foundations  of  the  city.’ 

One  of  its  channels  pafles  under  the  church  of  S.  Stefano  SigniorG 
alle  Carozze,  and  through  Signior  Tiberio  Genci’s  garden  os  garc:ns. 
into  the  Tiber.  Some  years  ago,  in  thefe  gardens  was 
found  a  piece  of  black  date,  now  made  into  a  table  ;  and 
for  its  extraordinary  ftze,  being  twenty-two  fpans  long, 
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and  five  and  a  half  broad,  it  is  valued  at  a  hundred  feudi. 
In  this  garden  is  to  be  feen  a  mark,  and  an  infeription  fig- 
nifying  the  great  height  to  which  the  Tiber  rofe  in  the  year 
1686.  From  hence  likewife  one  has  the  beft  view  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  bridge,  called  Pons  Senatorius.  As 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
done  fuch  great  damage  at  Rome,  the  fagacious  Lancifi, 
phyfician  to  the  pope,  imputes  them  chiefly  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  caufes  :  1.  To  the  force  of  the  fea  repelling  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  river.  2.  Toftrong  and  continued  fouth  winds. 
3.  To  obflxudtions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  4.  To  the 
many  bridges,  whereby  the  channel  is  contracted,  and  the 
current  impeded.  5.  To  the  ruins  of  bridges  and  other 
buildings,  which,  falling  into  the  Tiber,  have  caufed  con- 
fiderable  inequalities  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  6.  To  the 
great  number  of  mills  ereCted  on  it.  7.  To  a  certain  vifei- 
dity  of  the  Tiber  water,  &c. 

The  Columna  Antonina,  in  the  Piazza  di  Colonna,  is  a 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  exhibits  a  great  number 
of  baffö -relievo's ,  reprefenting  the  moft  remarkable  aCtions 
and  atchievements  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  height  of  it 
exceeds  that  of  Trajan  by  thirty-five  feet.  Within  this  co¬ 
lumn  a  flair-cafe  winding  in  a  l'piral  line,  and  confifiing  of 
a  hundred  and  ninety-two  fteps,  leads  to  a  fquare  gallery 
furrounded  with  an  iron  baltiftrade,  from  whence  there  is  a 
moft  charming  profpedt.  The  light  is  admitted  into  this 
pillar  through  fifty-two  finall  windows.  About  fourteen 
feet  higher  than  this  gallery  is  a  ftatue  of  St.  Paul,  fourteen 
pa'lmi  high,  of  gilt  brafs,  eredfed  by  Sixtus  V.  who  caufed 
the  whole  column  to  be  repaired.  On  the  gallery  is  this 
infeription  : 

N  1  J  j  hr  l  A  x 

Eques  Dominicas  Fontana  Architect  us  infiaurabat  Carolo 
Maderno  ejus  ex  Jorore  nepote  operis  executore,  AID L XXXIX. 

‘  Th  is  column  was  repaired,  under  the  diredfion  of  Do- 
*  menico  Fontana,  by  Carlo  Maderno  his  nephew/ 

On  the  pedeftal  of  this  fuperb  column  the  following  pom¬ 
pous  inferiptions  were  put  up  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V. 
whofe  devotion  and  munificence  in  reftoring  it  to  its  former 
beauty,  and  ereCling  it  on  this  fpot  in  honour  of  St.  Paul, 
are  commemorated  in  them  : 

1  ,  •.  . 

Sixtus 

i  * ;  {  ^ 
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I. 

Sixtus  V.  Pont .  Max. 
Columnam  hanc. 
Cochiidem 

Imp.  Antoni  no  dicatam , 
mifere  laceram 
ruinoj unique ,  prim es 
formte  reßituit 

A.  MDLXXX1X.  Pont.  IV. 


c  This  column,  with  its  fpiral  flair-cafe,  firfl  ere£led  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  but  afterwards  ex¬ 
tremely  mutilated  and  disfigured,  was  reftored  to  its  for¬ 
mer  beauty  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1589, 
and  the  fourth  of  his  pontificate/ 

III 

Sixtus  V.  Pont.  Max . 

Columnam  hanc 
Ab  omni  impietate 
expur  gat  am 
S.  Paulo  Apoflolo , 
esneä  ejusßatuä 
inauratä  in  fummo 
vertice  pofitä  DD. 

A.  MDLXXXIX.  Pont.  IV. 


<  This  column  being  cleanfed  from  all  profanenefs  an4 
?  pollutions,  was  by  Sixtus  V.  confecrated  to  the  apoftle 
«  St.  Paul,  and  a  gilt  brafs  flatue  of  that  faint  placed  on  the 
*  top,  A.  D.  1589,  and  the  fourth  of  his  pontificate.’ 

IIL 

M.  Aurelius  Imp . 

Armsnis  Partins 
Germanifque  hello 
maxima  dev  i  It  is, 
triumphalem  hanc 
Columnam  rebus 
geftis  infignem 
Imp.  Antonino  Pio . 

;  '  Patri  dedicavit* 


J  i 


-.  4  * 
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c  To  his  father  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
c  Aurelius,  having  fubduecl  the  Armenians,  Parthians,  and 
c  Germans,  dedicated  this  column,  on  which  are  repre- 
*  fented  his  exploits  in  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars.’ 

IV. 

'Triumph  alls 
&  facra  nunc  film 9 
Chrifli  vere  pium 
Difcipulmn  ferens , 

Ppui  per  Crucis 
Pradicationern 
de  Pomanis 
Barharifque 
triumph  avit . 

c  I  am  noW  both  a  triumphal  and  a  facred  monument, 
c  bearing  that  zealous  fervant  of  Chrift,  who,  by  the 
c  preaching  of  the  crofs,  triumphed  over  both  the  Romans 
c  and  Barbarians.’ 

In  the  year  1670,  a  baffo-relievo  piece  was  ftruck  off  this 
pillar  by  lightning,  but  was  foon  replaced. 

The  ftones  with  which  this  column  was  built  are  of  fuch 
an  uncommon  fize,  that  the  whole  confifts  only  of  twenty- 
eight  pieces.  The  imagery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  column 
is  bigger  than  the  lower ;  this  is  almoft  the  only  inftance  of 
antiquity  where  the  rules  of  perfpedtive,  with  which  the  an¬ 
cients  were  little  acquainted,  have  been  attended  to.  Plates 
of  a  great  number  of  the  baffo-relievo' s  are  to  be  met  wdth  in 
Montfaucon ;  but  the  moft  perfect  account  of  this  pillar  is 
in  a  particular  treatife,  intitled  La  Colonna  di  Marco  Aurelio , 
eve  e  fcolpita  V  hifioria  della  guerra  e  vittoria  Marcomannicay 
difegnata  e  intagliata  in  acqua  forte  da  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli ,  ed 
efipofia  con  brevi  note  da  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori ,  libro  in  78.  mezzi 
fogli  Lnperiali  per  traverfo. 

This  pillar  From  the  baffo-relievo  among  which  are  intermixed  fome 
falfely  called  circumilances  of  the  Marcomanian  war,  it  is  very  evident 
the  Anto-  that  this  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,  and  not  by  him  to  his  father  Antoninus  Pius ;  but  for 
fome  time  this  error  paffed  current,  efpecially  under  the 
fandlion  of  the  infallible  pope  Sixtus  the  fifth’s  infeription. 
The  true  At  length,  in  1704,  the  genuine  pillar,  eredted  to  Antoninus 
found,  f»jus  after  his  deceafe,  cam^  to  light,  in  the  Mons  Citorius  ; 
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the  rubbifh  under  which  this  pillar  was  above  half  buried,  is 
a  fufficient  proof  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  no  luch  hill 
as  the  Mons  Citorius,  and  confequently  to  fearch  among  the 
Roman  antiquities  for  the  derivation  of  its  name  would  be  to 
little  purpofe.  In  Mr.  Fouquet’s  cabinet  there  is  indeed  a 
middle- i^ed  copper  medal,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  head 
of  the  emperor  Antoninus  furro uncled  with  a  glory,  and  this 
infcription  : 

Antoninus  Aug.  Plus  P.  P.  T R.  P.  Cos.  Ill . 

And  on  the  reverfe,  a  pillar  with  this  legend  : 

Felicitas  Aug.  S.  C- 

Which  would  incline  one  to  think  that  this  pillar  had  been 
erected  whilft  Antoninus  was  yet  living  ;  but  the  title  of  Di - 
vus%  or  God,  afcribed  to  him  on  the  monument  itfelf,  utterly 
overthrows  fuch  a  conjecture.  The  ereCting  of  this  column 
indeed  might  have  been  refolved  on  in  his  life-time,  and  this 
medal  ffruck  on  that  occafion  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  his 
death  that  the  work  was  fmifhed.  It  is  of  red  oriental  gra- 
nate  ;  the  height  of  it  is  fixty-fix  palmi  and  a  half,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  twenty-fix  and  a  half,  and  the  diameter  about 
eight  and  a  half ;  which,  reckoning  the  Roman  palmi  equal 
to  eight  inches,  makes  the  height  forty-four  feet  three  inches, 
the  circumference  feventeen  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  diame- 
five  feet  eight  inches.. 

This  is  Vignoli’s  calculation  in  his  diifertation  on  this  co¬ 
lumn  printed  at  Rome  in  1705.  The  firft  who  communi¬ 
cated  his  opinion  of  it  to  the  public  was  the  chevalier  de  la 
Chaufle,  the  French  conful  at  Rome  in  1704.  An  accurate 
draught  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  following  work,  Piediftallo 
co  i  haßt  rilievi  e  ifcrizione  della  Colonna  d’ Antomno  Pio  Impe¬ 
rator  e,  cavato  dalle  mine  del  Ca?npo  Marzo  dalla  Santa  Mem. 
di  Papa  Clemente  XI.  intagliato  in  acqua  forte  da  Francefco 
Aquila  in  cinque  mezxi  fogli  Imperial!  per  tr  aver  Jo.  This 
pillar  is  cylindrical,  and  without  any  ornaments,  and  Hill 
lies  under  a  kind  of  fhed  inclofed  with  iron  rails.  The  pe- 
deftal  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  well  preferved  :  it 
Hands  under  a  particular  fhed  by  itfelf,  and  is  a  fingle  block 
of  Parian  marble,  twelve  feet  long,  and  eleven  broad,  with 
this  ancient  infcription  on  one  fide  : 

Divo 
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Divo  Antonino  Aug .  Pio 
Antoninus  Aug. 

Et  Verus  Augufius  Filii . 


Columna 

Trajani. 


The  bajfo -relievo' s  on  the  other  fide  reprefent  the  apotheo- 
fisof  Antoninus  and  his  emprefs  Fauftina,  and  likewise  horfe- 
races.  This  pillar,  from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  is 
commonly  called  Columna  Citoria ,  or  Citatoria. 

The  Columna  Trajani ,  or  Trajan’s  pillar,  is  not  only  of  a 
much  larger  fize,  but  is  adorned  with  bolder  reliefs  than  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  makes  a  very  fuperb  appearance.  The 
grandeur  of  this  column  is  ffill  heightened  by  a  noble  pe- 
deftal  reprefenting  a  mafs  of  huge  rocks,  and  embellifhed 
with  trophies  of  coats  of  mail,  fhields,  & c.  The  place 
where  it  now  ftänds  is  a  fquare  hole,  feven  or  eight  feet  deep, 
the  Tides  of  which  are  fupported  by  brick  walls  within  it. 
This  plainly  indicates  the  great  elevation  of  the  ground,  and 
that  by  the  many  ravages  and  plunders  which  this  famous 
city  has  fuftained,  its  ntuation  is  raifed  much  higher  than  it 
was  when  this  pillar  was  firff  eredted.  The  baJJ'o-relievo's  are 
carried  round  the  pillar,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  form 
twenty-three  fpiral  circumvolutions.  The  fubjedt  of  them 
is  Trajan’s  expedition  againff  Decebalus  king  of  the  Dacians, 
and  they  contain  near  two  thoufand  five  hundred  figures  ; 
but  with  fo  little  regard  to  perfpedtive,  that  thofe  in  the  rear 
of  a  corps  appear  as  large  and  as  full  in  view,  as  thofe  in  the 
front.  The  flair-cafe  within  confifts  of  an  hundred  and 
eighty-four  Heps,  and  is  very  light,  by  means  of  forty-three 
apertures  or  windows  properly  difpofed.  In  the  highefl  gal¬ 
lery  are  thefe  words  : 


Sixtus  V .  Pont.  M.  B.  Petro  Apoß.  Pcfuit  A,  III. 

Dedicated  to  St.  Peter  by  Sixtus  V.  of  blefTed  memory, 
*  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate.’ 

The  urn  with  Trajan’s  afhes,  which  is  faid  formerly  to 
have  been  fixed  on  the  top  *,  has  been  obliged  to  give  place 

*  Entropius-^  account  differs  from  this  ;  in  his  Hift.  Rom.  lib.  viii.  he 
fays  of  Trajan,  OJfa  ejus  collocata  in  urna  aurea ,  in  foro  quod  adißcanjit% 
fno  columna  fita  Junt ,  cujus  altitudo  CXLIF  pedes  habet.  ‘  His  bones 
4  were  put  in  a  golden  urn,  which  was  depofited  under  a  column  of  a 
4  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  in  height,  landing  in  the  forum  which  he 

'  built. 
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to  a  brafs  gilt  flatue  of  St.  Peter.  This  pillar  is  of  marble, 
and  the  whole  confifts  of  only  thirty-four  pieces. 

The  pedeffal  confdfs  of  one  ftone,  the  bafe  of  eight,  the 
torus  of  one,  the  fhaft  of  twenty-three,  and  the  capital  of 
one.  On  the  pedeftal  is  this  infcription  : 

SENATVS.  POPVLVSQUE.  ROMANVS. 

IMP.  CAESARI.  DIVE  NERVAE.  F.  NERVAE 
TRAIANO.  AVG.  GERM.  DACICO.  PONTIF. 

MAXIMO.  TRIB.  POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  PP. 

AD.  DECLARANDVM.  QVANTAE.  ALTITVDINIS. 

MONS.  ET.  LOCVS.  T ANTIS.  OPERIBVS.  SIT.  EGESTVS. 

The  infcription  is  fomewhat  defaced ;  but  the  imperfeil 

words  Tanti - ibus ,  it  is  plain,  can  mean  nothing  ehe  but 

T antis  oper ibus. 

The  curious  may  receive  farther  fatisfailion  concerning 
this  remarkable  pillar  in  the  following  works  : 

1.  Alphonß  Ciacconii  Hißoria  utriufque  belli  Dacici  a  Fra- 
jano  Caj'are  geßi  ex  fimulacris ,  qua  in  columna  ejufdem  Roma 
vifuntur ,  collegia.  Adjefta  bujus  columna  explanatio.  Roma , 

1576,  fol. 

2.  Raph.  Fabretti  de  Columna  Frajani  Syntagma  cum  fig. 

Rem.  1683  iff  1690,  fol. 

3.  Colonna  A  raj  ana ,  con  tutta  V  hißoria  della  guerra  Dacica , 
e  della  Vittoria  contro  i  Daci  ottenuta  da  Trajano ,  fcolpita  nella 
medefima  Colonna  nuovamentc  difegnata ,  e  accrejciuta  di  medaglie , 
iferizione ,  e  trofei ,  e  intagliata  in  acqua  forte  da  Pietro  Santi 
Bart  oh,  coW  indice ,  ed  efpofizione  Latina  d’  Alfonfo  Ciacconioy 
compendiata  nella  volgar  Lingua  fotto  ciafcuna  immagine  da  Gio. 

Pietro  Bellori ,  libro  in  128  mezzi  fogli  Imperiali  per  tra- 
verfo. 

Near 

which,  by  their  dimenfions,  mult  have  belonged  to  fome  ex- 
traordinary  edifices. 

The  column  before  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  has 
been  already  fpoken  of. 

The  few  remains  of  the  Curia  Hoftilia,  and  Nero's  golden  Curia  HofE- 
palace,  if  they  really  belonged  to  thofe  edifices,  are  to  be  lia* 
feen  on  mount  Celius. 

In  the  wall  of  a  houfe  behind  St.  Bartholomew’s  church,  Curia  Ar‘0, 
in  the  Piazza  Pietra  are  to  be  feen  eleven  beautiful  fluted  pil-n,m  * :i' 
Jars,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  luppofed  to  be  remains  of  the 
Curia,  or  palace  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

The 


this  column  lies  feveral  fragments  of  granate  pillars,  Fragments 
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The  Palatium  Auguftorum  has  been  mentioned  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Farnefe  gardens. 

Of  Nerva’s  Forum,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Quirinal  mount, 
there  ftill  remain  a  tower  and  three  Corinthian  pillars,  which 
are  much  injured  by  time. 

Auguflus’s  Maufoleum,  which  is  in  the  Strada  de’  Ponte¬ 
fici,  behind  St.  Rocco’s  church,  is  a  circular  lofty  building, 
with  thick  walls ,  the  area  within  it  is  converted  into  a 
garden. 

In  the  center  ftands  a  ftatue  of  Auguftus,  and  the  outfide 
of  this  building  is  in  a  good  condition  ;  but  the  infide  is  now 
fo  decayed,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  ancient  mag¬ 
nificence. 

The  remains  of  the  emperor  Severus’s  tomb  are  without 
St.  John’s  gate,  on  the  road  to  Frefcati,  and  that  of  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  Q.  Creticus  Metellus,  and  the  rich  Craftiis’s 
wife,  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Appian  road,  beyond  St.  Sebaf- 
tian’s  church.  The  latter  looks  fomething  like  an  old  de¬ 
cayed  tower ;  and  from  the  number  of  ox-heads  in  baffg- 
relievo  on  -this  edifice,  it  is  now  called  Capo  di  Bove.  When 
this  part  of  Italy  was  the  feat  of  war,  the  enemy  often  made 
ufe  of  this  tower  for  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  fortrefs.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1726,  was  difcovered,  in  the  Appian 
road,  a  fpacious  fepulchre  which  belonged  to  Auguftus’s  freed 
men,  of  which  curious  accounts  have  been  publifhed  by  Bi- 
anchini,  Gori,  and  Salvini ;  moft  of  its  antiquities  came  into 
cardinal  Albani’s  pofTefiion. 

On  one  fide  of  the  Porta  Oflia,  or  St.  Paul's  gate,  is  a  py¬ 
ramid  defigned  for  a  monument  of  Caius  Ceftius,  one  of  the 
feven  epulon.es ,  or  officers,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  furnifh  ban¬ 
quets  for  Jupiter  and  the  reft  of  the  gods.  This  ftrudhire  is 
built  with  brick,  and  incrufted  with  marble.  It  is  a  hundred 
and  ten  fee t  high,  and  each  fide  of  the  bafe  is  eighty-one 
lquare  feet  and  a  half.  On  the  eaft-fide  is  this  infcrip- 
tion  : 


C.  Cejilus  L.  F.  Fob.  Epulo  Pr,  7r.  PL 
VI L  Vir.  Epulonum . 

The  words  at  length  are, 

Cujus  Cefiius ,  Lucii  films ,  Poblila ,  Epulo ,  Pratot ,  Tribu « 
nus  Plebis ,  Septemvir  Epulonum. 


On 
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On  the  weft  fide  are  thefe  words : 

( 

Opus  abfolutum  ex  'Teßarncnto  diebus  CCCXXX. 

arbitratu 

Pontl  P.  F.  Clau.  Melee  heredis  &  Pothi  L .  i.  e.  arbitratu 

Pontii  Publii  fillip  Claudii ,  Melee  heredis  £if  Pothi  Liberti . 

At  the  entrance  of  this  pyramid  ftand  two  fine  marble  pil¬ 
lars,  and  within  it  is  an  apartment  with  a  Vi£lory  painted  at 
each  corner.  A  full  account  and  defeription  of  this  pyramid 
may  be  feen  in  Falconieri’s  difTertation  annexed  to  Nardini’s 
Roma  Antiqua. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  pyramid,  towards  the  city  is  MonsTefta- 
the  Mons  Teftaceus  or  Doliolum,  commonly  called  il  TeJ-  «us  or  Do- 
taccio .  This  hill  confifls  only  of  broken  earthen  veflels, 
brought  hither  from  the  city,  and  is  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet 
high,  and  half  an  Italian  mile  in  circumference.  Lately 
fome  vine-vaults  have  been  made  here  ;  and  as  the  wine  is 
kept  perfectly  cool  in  thefe  vaults,  in  fummer  time  it  is  a 
place  of  great  refort. 

Of  the  obeli  Iks  near  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S. 

Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  and  the  Vatican,  as  alfo  thofe  before 
the  Rotonda  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  the  Villa  Medicea, 

Villa  Mattei,  and  other  places,  an  account  has  already  been 
given  in  this  volume.  They  are  all  of  Egyptian  granate, 
and  of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing 
how  in  ancient  times,  when  mechanics  wanted  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  later  ages,  fuch  prodigious  maffes  could  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  and  erected.  Concerning  the  fhips  or 
floats  on  which  they  were  tranfported  from  Egypt  to  Italy, 

Pliny  and  Suetonius  may  be  confulted.  Some  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  will  not  allow  thefe  obelifks  to  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
quarries  in  one  Angle  piece,  but  fuppofe  that  the  ancients 
were  poflefied  of  a  fecret,  either  as  it  were  of  calling  thofe 
obelifks,  or  of  working  the  materials  into  a  mafs,  which  be¬ 
ing  moulded  into  a  proper  fize  and  figure  at  the  place  where 
it  was  to  be  erecled,  was  there  dried  and  indurated  either  by 
the  air  only,  or  by  the  help  of  fire.  But  if  this  had  been  the 
cafe,  how  cäme  Heliogabalus’s  defign,  which  was  refolved 
upon,  of  ere£ling  a  column  of  an  extraordinary  height  with 
a  flair-cafe  within  it,  to  be  fruflrated  ?  For  Lampridius  tells 
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us,  that  this  project  came  to  nothing,  for  want  of  a  block  of 
granate  fuitable  to  that  emperor's  vanity  *. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  here  of  a  fenate  or  council 
öf  women  eftablifhed  by  that  effeminate  emperor,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  ceremonials  among  the  Roman  ladies.  Of  this 
Lampridius  in  Heliogabalus’s  life  fays,  Fecit  iff  in  colle 
rinali  Senatulum ,  id  eß^  mulierum  Senatum ,  in  quo  ante  fuerat 

conventus  matronalis - Sed  Semiratnica  faß  a  funt  Senatus 

confulta  ridicula  de  legibus  matronalibus  :  qua  quo  veßitu  in - 
cederent ;  qua  cui  cederct ;  qua  cujus  ofculum  veniret ;  qua 
pilento  ;  qua  equo  fagmario  ;  qua  afino  veheretur,  qua  car - 
pento  mulari ,  qua  bcum :  qua  fella  veheretur ,  iff  utru?n  pel - 
liceay  an  ojjea ,  an  eborata ,  an  argentata :  iff  qua  aurum  vel 
gemmas  in  calcea?nentis  haberent.  c  He  alfo  inffituted  an  in- 
*  ferior  fenate,  i.  e.  a  fenate  of  women  in  the  palace  on 
4  mount  Quirinal,  where  formerly  the  Roman  matrons  held 

4  their  meetings. - The  ridiculous  a&s  of  this  auguff  af- 

4  fembly  extended  to  drefs,  precedence,  falutations,  equi- 
4  pages,  &c.  They  determined  who  were  qualified  to  keep 
4  a  chariot,  or  a  fumpter  horfe  ;  who  fhould  ride  on  an  als; 
4  who  in  car  drawn  by  mules,  and  who  by  oxen  ;  alfo  what 
4  ladies  fhould  be  carried  in  a  chair,  and  what  fort  it  fhould 
4  be,  whether  of  leather,  bone,  ivory,  or  filver  :  and  laftly, 
4  who  fhould  be  allowed  to  wear  gold  or  jewels  on  their 
4  fhoes.' 

Of  the  Turns  Militiae,  where  the  emperor  Trajan's  guards 
were  ffationed,  fome  remains  are  to  be  feen  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  on  the  Quirinal  mount.  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of  Maecenas’s  tower  in  defcribing  the 
church  of  St.  Anthony. 

Some  ruins  of  the  wall  and  ftable  built  by  Tarquinius  Sir- 
perbus  are  to  be  feen  on  mount  Efquiline  in  the  Villa  Negroni 
or  Montalta. 

Some  remains  of  the  warm  baths  built  by  Agrippina, 
Nero's  mother,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  Viminal  mount, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis;  and  behind  the  Pantheon, 
or  Rotonda  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  thofe  of  Marcus 
A^rippa. 

The  cold  baths  of  the  emperor  Caracalla  were  on  the  Aven- 
tine  mount,  and  it  was  among  the  ruins  of  thefe  baths  that 

*  Lantprid.  in  vita  Heliogabali.  Conßituerat  <£?  columnam  unam  dare 
ingevtem,  ad  quant  adfcenderetur  intrinfecus ,  it  a  ut  in  fummo  Heliogaba- 
lum  Deum  collacaret :  fed  tantum  faxum  non  invenit,  cum  id  de  cTbebaide 
after  re  eogitaret. 
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the  celebrated  toro  Farnefe ,  or  Farnefian  bull  was  found.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  walls  and  apartments  belonging  to  thefe  baths 
are  Pill  to  be  feen  among  vine-yards  and  kitchen-gardens. 

Near  S.  Maria  in  the  Campo  Carleo  were  the  baths  of  Paulus 
zEmilius,  where  a  fuite  of  apartments  round  a  gallery  are 
Pill  plainly  to  be  diPinguiPied. 

The  ruins  of  ConPantine  the  Great’s  baths  are  to  be  feen  Thebartaof 
in  ConPable  Colonna’s  garden  on  mount  Quirinal  ;  thofe  of  Conftantine 
Trajan’s  baths  near  St.  Prifea’s  church  on  mount  Aventine,  ^  Gredt> 
and  thofe  of  Vefpahan  in  the  kitchen-garden  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Of  thefe  lap  there  are  Pill 
remaining  nine  apartments  which  feem  to  have  ferved  for  re- 
lervoirs,  and  to  each  of  them  there  are  feven  doors  or  en¬ 
trances.  They  are  generally  called  le  fette  faie.  Thefe  cham-  So¬ 
bers  are  not  all  of  a  length,  but  the  largeP  is  not  above 
thirty-feven  feet  long :  the  height  is  about  twelve,  and  the 
breadth  eighteen  feet.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  garden  are 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  called  Cafa  Flavia,  where  anciently  Cafa  Flaria. 
Pood  thegroupe  of  Laocoön  and  his  Ions,  mentioned  by  Pli¬ 
ny.  The  old  painting  in  frefco  on  the  walls  arc  fo  decayed 
as  to  be  fcarce  difcernible. 

Dioclefian’s  baths  have  been  mentioned  in  my  account  of 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  degl’  Angeli. 

The  ruins  of  Pompey’s  theatre,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  pompey’s 
was  fpacious  enough  to  contain  forty  thoufand  Ipeclators,  theatre, 
are  now  inclol'ed  within  the  Orfini  palace. 

Of  the  temple  erected  to  Antoninus  and  his  emprefs  Fau-  Antoninus’« 
Pina  ten  Corinthian  pillars  which  belonged  to  the  portico  aretemPls* 
yet  Panding  before  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  hi  Miranda,  on 
the  Forum,  with  this  inicription  : 

,  * 

Five  Antonina  Lf  D.  Faußina  ex  S.  C. 

The  temple  of  Bacchus  is 
church  of  S.  CoPanza. 

Of  the  temple  of  Concord  eight  oriental  granate  pillars  of 
the  Ionic  order  are  Pill  to  be  feen  behind  the  capitol  towards 
mount  Palafine.  It  was  built  as  a  memorial  of  the  reconcile¬ 
ment  of  the  people  and  the  nobility  at  Rome.  On  the  archi¬ 
trave  are  thefe  words  : 

S.  P.  F.  £.  '  i ncendio  confumptum  refthuit . 

H  h 


fuppofed  to  have  Pood  near  the  The  temple 

of  Concord, 
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c  This  temple  having  been  deHroyed  by  fire  was  rebuilt 
by  order  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome/ 


The  temple  of  Hercules  has  been  already  taken  notice  of 
in  the  account  of  St.  Stephen’s  church. 

The  temple  Near  Severus’s  triumphal  arch  in  the  Campus  Boarius  are 
of  Janui.  foe  remains  0f  the  temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  which  was 
built  of  Greek  marble,  and  fefembles  a  large  quadrangular 
tower  with  four  entrances. 

Temple  of  Not  far,  from  the  temple  of  Concord  in  the  Forum,  are  to 
Jupiter  the  be  feen  three  pillars,  by  l'ome  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
Thunderer.  ^  tempje  0f  jUpiter  Tonans  or  the  Thunderer,  and  by  0- 

thers  that  of  Julius  Csfar.  This  imperfedt  word  is  all  that 
is  legible  on  the  pedeftal : 

--  -  E  ST  IT  V  ER.  „  .. 

Temple  of  The  temple  of  Minerva  flood  in  Nerva’s  Forum,  where- 
Minerva.  foe  front5  embellifhed  with  fine  bajf'o -relievo' r,  is  Hill  remain¬ 
ing.  In  one  bas-relief  over  the  middle  of  the  facade  the 
goddefs  herfelf  is  represented. 

The  temple  of  Minerva  Medicea  Hands  on  an  eminence  in 
a  vine-yard  behind  St.  Bibiana’s  church,  and  is  in  pretty  good 
condition. 

Temple  of  The  temple  of  Peace  Hands  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  oppo- 
feace.  foe  to  the  Vigna  Farnefe.  Three  detached  parts  of  it,  which 
are  roofed,  but  very  ruinous,  are  Hill  remaining.  The  roof  is 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  odlangular  compartments,  for¬ 
merly  faid  to  have  been  plated  with  gold.  On  the  fuccefsful 
conclufion  of  the  Jewifh  war,  this  temple  was  rebuilt  by 
Titus,  and  iplendidly  adorned  with  the  fpoils  brought  from 
Jerufalem.  Herodian  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  give  an 
aHonifhing  account  of  its  riches ;  and  when  in  Commodus’s 
time  this  temple  was  burnt  down  by  lightning,  the  melted 
filver  and  gold  is  faid  to  have  flowed  out  in  a  Hream  two 
hundred  feet  broad  and  three  hundred  in  length.  Herodian 
makes  no  icruple  to  call  this  temple  ^syiror  xaA?uroy  rut  it 
rv  TroÄn  i.e.  ‘  The  largeH  and  moll  beautiful  edifice  in 

*  the  whole  city /  A  market  for  cattle  being  kept  every 
Friday  on  this  place,  this  famous  temple  is  parcelled  into 
feveral  divisions,  and  let  out  by  the  ApoHolic  chamber  to 
grafters  as  an  inclofure  for  their  bullocks,  &c. 

What  remains  of  the  temples  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
is  to  be  feen  near  the  churches  of  St-Cofmo  and  Damiano, 
and  of  St.  Theodore. 
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The  Temple  of  Saturn  flood  on  the  prefent  fituation  of  The  tempi« 
St.  Adrian’s  church,  where  part  of  the  front  is  flill  to  be  of  Saturn* 
feen. 

The  temple  of  the  Sufi  is  by  many  antiquarians  fuppofed  Temple  of 
to  have  been  the  edifice  fince  converted  into  the  church  of  the  Sun. 
Madonna  del  Sole,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen.  Th« 
eighteen  lofty  pillars  flanding  in  a  row  and  fixed  in  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  brick  wall,  are  of  Greek  marble.  Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  church  was  rather  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
or  as  others  will  have  it  of  Vefla. 

The  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  likewife  thofe  ofTheruimof 
the  Moon  and  Venus,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Ma-  a  te»Plc 
ria  Nuova  ;  the  roofs  of  the  two  firfl:  are  contiguous  and  di-  ^ ^fthe" 
vided  into  fmall  fquare  compartments,  which  podibly  were  Moon  and 
once  plated  over  with  gold  or  fdver.  That  facing  the  eafl  is  Venui. 
faid  to  have  been  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  that  towards 
the  weft  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Moon. 

We  are  told  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  that  the  number  of 
temples  in  ancient  Rome  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  but  at  prefent  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  afeer- 
tain  the  fituation  of  the  tenth  part  of  that  number. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  the  city  of  Rome  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  whoever  is  inclined  to  take  a  view  of  all  the 
particulars  above-mentioned,  mufl  be  very  expeditious  to  dis¬ 
patch  them  in  fix  weeks  ;  and  to  reap  the  entertainment  and 
inflruclion  he  may  propofe  to  himfelf,  he  fhould  be  previ- 
oufly  furnifhed  with  proper  information,  and  accurate  de- 
feriptions  of  them.  I  have,  therefore,  for  the  conveniency 
of  travellers,  here  added  a  catalogue  of  the  feveral  public 
edifices,  &c.  according  to  their  fituation  and  proximity ;  fo 
that  they  may  be  viewed  regularly,  and,  that  as  many  as  lie 
conveniently  may  be  feen  in  one  day  to  prevent  the  lofs  of 
time. 

Rome  is  divided  into  fourteen  rioni  or  quarters  ;  and  as  Modern  di- 
the  curiofity  of  a  traveller  naturally  leads  him  firfl  to  St.  Pe-  vifion  of 
ter’s  church  and  the  Vatican,  which  are  both  in  the  Rione 
di  Borgo,  I  fhall  begin  with  that  quarter.  «juvtere. 


Rione  di  Borgo. 

1.  St.  Peter’s  church. 

2.  The  Vatican  palace. 

3.  The  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  the  bridge  leading 
to  it. 
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4.  The  manufa&oiy  of  mofaic  work. 

5.  La  Zeccha,  or  the  mint. 

6.  S.  Maria  Tranfpontina.  .  .  .  .  c 

7.  S.  Maria  della  Pieta  jn  Campe  Santo. 

8.  II  Palazzo  della  Sagra  Inquifizione,  or  the  palace  of  the' 

holy  inquifition.  0.:.;;.  •>  :  t,. 

9.  Giardino  Cefio,  the  Cefi  gardens.  .  ,  v  ( 

10.  Giardino  Barberino,  the  Barberini  gardens. 

11.  S.  MicheP  Arcangelo. 

32.  S.  Spiritu  in  Saflia.  -T 

13.  Villa  Barberina.  - 'I,; ^  r;  .  . 


II.  Rione  di  T raflevere. 
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1.  S.  Onofrio. 

2.  Palazzo  Salviati  alia  Lungara. 

3.  S.  Maria.  Regina  cceli. 

4.  Palazzo  Farnele,  alia  Lungara. 

5.  Villa  Pamfilia. 

6.  S.  Pancrazio,  fuori  delie  Mura. 

7.  The  fountain  of  Paul  V.  on  mount  Janiculo. 

8.  S.  Pietro  Montorio. 

9.  S.  Francefco,  -a  Ripa  Grande. 

10.  La  Dogana  nuova  di  Ripa,  or  the  new  cuflom- 
houfe. 

.  u,  L  Olpizio  di  S.  Michele  a  Ripa  Grande,  or  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  hofpital. 

.  -.12.  S. .Maria  dell’.  Qrto. 

13.  S.  Maria  in  Traveftere. 

34.  S.  Maria  della  Scala. 

15.  S.  Cecilia  in  Travefterc, 

16.  Villa  Benedetti. 

*17.  Villa  Corfini/  _ 
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III.  Rione  di  Ripa. 
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,:r.cS;..BartoIome.O'  dell’  Ifola. 

2.  S.  Stefano  alle  Carozze,  or  Madonne  del  Sole.  dj:.j 

3.  S.  Maria  Egizziaca,  and  Pontius  Pilate’s  houfe. . = 

4.  S.  Maria  in  Colmedia.  „dhron’*!  osssfe?  .£ 

5.  S.  Paolo  fuori  delle  mura.  cz.x^L-'l  .§ 

6.  SS.  Vincenzo  e  Anaftafio  alle  3  fontaho.^  1  .v 
v -;v.  S,;Paolo^He.3  Cpnmne,  .....  ... 


,8.  II  monte  Teftaccio. 
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'  9.  Ceftius’s  pyramid. 

1 0.  II  Circo  d’  Antonino,  the  cmpCrör  Antoninifs’s  Circus. 

11.  S.  Sebaftino  alle  Catacömbe.  ■  .  ; 

12.  S.  Gregorio  M.  nel  Monte  Celio 

13.  S.  Andrea  in  Monte  Cello. 

•14.  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

i<.  Villa  Farnefe  nel  Palatino- 

-f  _  -  -  .  -- 
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16.  S.  Maria  Liberatrice. 

17.  S.  Theodore.  1  - 

18.  S.  Ariaftafia. 

19.  S.  Giorgio.  - 

20.  S.  Giovanni  Battifta  decollate. 

2 1 .  Palazzo  Savelli,  now  the  Orfini  palace. 

22.  S.  Sabina. 

23.  S.  Maria  della  Confolazione. 

24.  S.  Maria  in  Portico.  , 

25.  S.  Giovanni  Colabita. 

26.  Palazzo  Savelli. . 

27.  S.  Bartolomeo. 

28.  Villa  Caiali  in  Monte  Celio. 

29.  Villa  Mattel, 

IV.  Rione  di  S.  Angelo.  t .  . 

r'  i.  S.  Cat-anna  de’  Funari.  "  - 

2.  Palazzo  Mattei. 

1  3.  Fontana  di  Piazza  Mattei,  the  fountain  in  Piazza 
Mattei. 

4.  II  Seraglio  dell’  Ebrei,  «.  the  Ghetto,  or  the  Jews 
quarter. 

5.  Palazzo  Coftaguti, 

•*  -  '  ’  f  *>  •  •>. 

V.  Rione  della  Regola. 

1.  II  grand’  ofpizio  della  SS.  Trinitä,  the  great  hofpital 

of  the  Trinity.  ,,  .v 

2.  S.  Francefco  ä  Ponte  Sifto. 

3.  La  Fontana  di  Ponte  Sifto,  the  fountain  near  Sixtus’s 
bridge.  ■  • 

4.  S.  Girolamo  della  Canta 

5.  Palazzo  Farnele. 

6.  Palazzo  Pichini. 

7.  Palazzo  di  Spada. 

8.  II  facro  Monte  della  Picta,  or  the  charitable  corpo- 


ration. 
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9.  II  S.  Spirito  de3  Napolitani. 

10.  S.  Barbara. 

11.  S.  Maria  in  Monticelli. 

VI.  Rione  di  Parione. 

1.  S.  Lorenzo  e  Damafo. 

2.  Palazzo  della  Cancellaria,  or  palace  of  the  flate-ofHces. 

3.  S.  Maria  e  S.  Gregorio  in  Vallicella. 

4.  La  Statua  di  Pafquino,  Pafquin’s  ftatue. 

5.  La  Piazza  Navona. 

o.  S.  Agnefe  in  Piazza  Navona, 

7.  Palazzo  Pamfilio  in  Piazza  Navona. 

8.  Palazzo  Orfini,  late  the  duke  di  Bracciano’s. 

9.  S.  Maria  dell’  Anima. 

10.  Palazzo  de’  Maximi, 

11.  Palazzo  di  Pio. 

VII.  Rione  di  Ponte. 

r.  S.  Giovanni  Battifta  de’  Fiorentini,  a  ftrada  Giulia. 

2.  Palazzo  Sacchetti. 

3.  Palazzo  Lancellotti, 

4.  S.  Maria  della  Pace, 

5.  II  Palazzo  Altsemps. 

6.  S.  Apollinare,  and  the  German  college. 

S.  Agoftino, 

8.  S.  Maria  all’  Orfo. 

9.  Bancho  del  Spirito  S.  or  the  bank. 

'io.  S.  Maria  del  SufFragio. 

II.  Palazzo  di  Pallavicino. 

VIII.  Rione  di  Trefvi, 

1.  S,  Maria  della  Vittoria, 

2.  S.  Sufanna, 

3.  Palazzo  Barberino  alle  quattro  fontane. 

4.  II  Palazzo  Pontifrcio  di  Monte  Cavallo,  or  the  pope’s 
palace  on  Monte  Cavallo, 

5.  SS.  Apoftoli. 

6.  Palazzo  del  Conneftabile  Colo,nna, 

7.  Palazzo  Ghigi  a  Santi  Apoftoli,  and  the  Corfo. 

8.  Palazzo  Pamfilio  nel  Corfo. 

9.  U Academia  di  Pittura  del  Re  di  Francia,  or  French 
academy  of  painting. 

10»  S, 
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10.  S.  Nicolö  di  Tolentino. 

11.  Villa  Ludovifia.  !  . 

12.  La  Fontana  di  Trevi,  the  Trevi  fountain. 

13.  S.  Vincenzo  e  Anaftafio. 

14.  La  Chiefa  della  SS.  Concezione  de’  Frati  Capuccini. 

15.  II  Palazzo  di  Caroli  al  Corfo. 

16.  Palazzo  del  Principe  Carbognano,  al  Corfo. 

1 7.  Palazzo  di  Gualtieri. 

18.  Forum  Nervse,  Nerva’s  forum. 

19.  Templum  Minervae,  the  temple  of  Minerva. 


IX.  Rione  di  Colonna. 


1.  Villa  Borghefe,  fuori  di  Porta  Pinciana. 

2.  Colligium  Urbanum  de  Propaganda  Fide. 

3.  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte. 

4.  S.  Silveftro  in  Capite.  *  •  - 

5.  Palazzo  Verofpi,  nel  Corfo. 

6.  Palazzo  Chifio  al  Corfo. 

7.  Curia  Innocenziana. 

8.  La  Dogana  nuova  di  Terra,  the  new  cuftom-houfe  for 
landing  imports. 

9.  II  Seminario  Romano. 

10.  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  or  La  Rotonda. 

11.  Colonna  di  M.  Aurelio  nella  piazza  di  Colonna. 

12.  Colonna  Antonina  di  Monte  Citorio, 

13.  Curia  Antonini  Pii. 

J4.  S.  Maria  in  Via. 


X.  Rione  di  Campo  Marzo. 

•  _  ,  . 

1.  SS,  Ambrogio  e  Carlo  de’  Lombardi* 

2.  Palazzo  Gaetani,  al  Corfo. 

3.  S.  Trinita  de’  Monti. 

4.  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

5.  Villa  di  Medicis. 

6.  La  Chiefa  di  Giesu  Sc  Maria,  al  Corfo. 

7.  S.  Giacomo  degP  Incijrabili. 

8.  S.  Maria  de’  Miracoli. 

9.  S.  Maria  di  Monte  Santo. 

10.  S.  Maria  del  Popolo. 

11.  La  Piazza  del  Popolo, 

12.  Fontana  d’  Acqua  Acetofa,  or  the  fountain  of  mine 


ral  water. 
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J3r  U  nuovo  Porto  di  Ripetta. 

'14.  Palazzo  Borghefe. 

I  c.  Collegium  Clementinunu 
8  16.  Villa Cefi. 

.'17.  Villa  del  Papa  Giulio  IIL 
10.  Villa  Giufliniani.  , 

19.  Maufoleo  d*  Augufto.  •  „ 

,,1/  *  *  * T  9  nj  ffirficiilA  rm;l 

j-.,  XL  Rione  di  S.  Euilachio. 

1.  Palazzo  Giuftiniano. 

2.  S.  Luigi  de’ Fran  cefi . 

3.  Palazzo  del  Gran  Duca  di  Tofcana,  or  the  great  duke 
of  T ufcany’s  palace. 

4.  S.  Giacomo  de*.  Spagnuoli.  j 

5.  La  Sapienza,  or  the  Univerfity. 

:(■■■  6.  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
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XII.  Rione  della  Pigna. 


I.  S.  Ignazio. 

•2.  II  Collegio  Romano. 

_ , , ).  s,  Maria  fopra  Minerva. 

4.  La  Lhiela  del  Cjriesu. 
c.  Palazzo  Altieri. 

6.  S.  Marco. 

7.  Palazzo  del  Duca  Strozzi. 
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XIII.  Rione  di  Campidoglio. 
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1.  II  Campidoglio,  or  the  capitol. 

2.  S.  Maria  d’  Ara  Coeli.’- u  ' 

3.  S.  Maria  in  Portico,  in  Campitelli. 

4.  S.  Giofeppe  de’  Falegnamj. 

5.  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.  -- 

6.  S.  Luca  in  S.  Martina. 

7.  S.  Adriano  in  Campo  Vaccino.c;  /.**;  ! 

8.  S.  Lorertzo  in  Miranda, 

o.  S.  Cofmo  e  Damiano.  ^  :  ;  ;  ,  '  ;  k 

10.  Villa  Farnefe. 

IX.  S.  Maria  Liberatrice. . 

12.  Il^Cölifeo,  or  Titus’s  ampithearre.  ‘ 

13.  La  Meta  fudahte,  or  fweating  pillar:  7  ' 

14.  L’  Arfeo  di  Conftantiho  M«  orConflaHtliie  {he  Great’s 

triumphal  arch,  e 
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15.  V  Arco  di  Tito  Vfcfpafiano,  or -Titits^s  triumphal- 

arch.  v  CkJ 

16.  L’  Arco  di  Sept.  Severb  in  foro  Romano,  orSeverus’s 
triumphal-arch  in  the  Forum  boarium. 

17.  L  Arco  di  Sept.  Severo  in  foro  boario,  another  of 
the  fame  emperor  in  the  Forum. 

t  a  ,  . 

18.  II  Laco  di  Curtio,  Curtius’s  lake. 

J9.  Templum  Antonini  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

20.  Tempi  um  Pätis»  of  the  temple  of  peace. 

21.  Circus  Maximus.  -  •  ' 

22.  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  common-fewer. 

•-  UiS-*  Anaflafia. -  —  .  - 
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XIV.  Rione  de’ Monti. 
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1.  S.  Maria  nuova,  S.  Francefca  Romana,  and  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

2.  S.  Maria  inDomenica. 

3.  Villa  Mattel  alia  Navicella. 

4.  S.  Stefano  rotondo.  ..... 

5.  S.  Giovanni  Battifta  e  Giov.  Evangelrfta  in  Fonte. 

6.  Bafilica  di  S.  Giovanni  Lateranenfe,  or  St.  John  Late¬ 
ran. 

7.  Palazzo  Lateranenfe,  or  the  Lateran  palace. 

8.  SS.  Salvatore  alle  Scale  Sant?. 

9.  S.  Croce  in  Gerufalemme.':<"  - * 

10.  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  delle  Mura.  ,  _ 

11.  S.  Bibiaria.  “ ' 

12.  S.  Clemente. 

1 3.  S.  Andrea  in  Portogallo. 

14..  S.  Maria  de’ Monti.*'  - 

15.  S.  Pietro  in  VinColi.  - 

16.  S.  Silveftro  e  Martino  alK  Monti. 

17.  S.  Praflede. 

/  1**4«  *— *  ■-  * 

18.  S.  Antonio  Abbate.-  -' • 

19.  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  „ 

20.  S.  Pudenziana.  j  .  *  .0.  } 

21.  S.  Domenico  e  Sifto.  L 

22.  Villa  Aldobrandina.  .1 

23.  S.  Catarina  da  Sien^  a  Monte  Magnanapoli. 

24.  S.  Domenico,  a  Monte  Magnanapoli. 

25-s  La  Colonna  T rajana,  or  T rajan’s  pillar.  . 

r  26.  Palazzo  Mazzarino  a  klonte  Cavallo. 
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ROME. 

27.  S.  Andrea  de’  PP.  Giefuiti. 

28.  S.  Anna  alle  quattro  fontane. 

29.  S.  Carlo  alle  quattro  fontane. 

30.  II  Giardino  Ghifio  nella  Via  felice,  the  Ghifi  gardens. 

31.  Villa  Montalta. 

32.  S.  Maria  degP  Angeli  alle  Terme  Diocleziane. 

33.  S.  Agnefe  fuori  di  Porta  Pia. 

34.  S.  Coftanza  fuori  di  Porta  Pia, 

35.  Fontana  alle  Terme  Diocleziane,  the  fountain  near 
Dioclefian’s  baths. 

36.  S.  Bernardo  alle  Terme  Diocleziane, 

37.  Palazzo  Albani  alle  quattro  fontane, 

38.  Villa  del  Marchefe  Conftaguti,  vicina  ä  Porta  Pia, 

39.  Villa  Patrizia. 

40.  Villa  Strozzi, 
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SECOND 


A 

Academia  del  c™fca 

77’  42i 

Academies  in  Italy,  effeCt  of  421 
Academy  French,  at  Rome,  ac¬ 
count  of  —  337>  &c. 

Adrian  IV.  large  coffin  of  260 
Adrian  VI.  pope,  his  chara&er 
214 — lines  on,  by  Sannazarius 

215 

Agrippina’s  monument  366 

Alabafter,  tranfparent  pillar  of  294 
Alabafler,  pillars  of,  tranfparent 

299 

Albano,  account  of  445 

Albemarl,  earl  of,  manner  of 
wearing  his  wig  awry  imitated 
by  others  13  N 

Albunea,  explication  of  441  N 
Aldobrandina,  villa  of  407 — to 
whom  belonging  ibid. 

Alexander  VIII.  fine  monument 
of  268 

Alexander  Severus,  his  coffin, 
with  infcription  on  368 

Alexander  Severus  ,  and  Cecilia, 
tombs  of  462 — what  now  called, 
and  for  what  ufed  ibid. 


VOLUME. 

Altar,  at  which  the  pope  is  not  to 


celebrate  mafs  202 

Altar,  high,  at  which  the  pope 
alone  officiates  262 

Altäre  della  Catedra  di  S.  Pietro 

267 

Altar-piece,  curious,  tho’  pre- 
fumptuous,  by  Rheni  3^4 
Altar.-piece,  famous  438 

Altemps,  palace  of  342  • 


Amber,  how  to  reflore  its  beauty 

*7 

Amphitheatre,  facred  earth  .from 

270 

Amphitheatres  wooden,  fall  of  447 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  why  called 
coloffeum  448 

Amphitheatre,  holes  in,  conjecture 
about  449 — ufe  of  449,  450 
Amphitheatre,  what  number  of 
fpeCtators  it  contains  449 

Anaflafia,  St.  church  of,  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  1 61 

Ancient  pieces,  copy  of  338 
Anco,  cafcade  of,  near  Tivoli  437 
Andrea,  St.  della  Valle,  church  • 
of  165 — incomparable  cupola 
of  ibid. 

Andrea* 
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Andrea,  St.  di  St.  Gregorio,  or 
Nel  Monte  Ce'lio,  account  of 
that  church  165 

Andrea,  St.  dei  Giefuiti,  church 
of  161 

Andrea,  St.  in  Portogallo,  its  pro¬ 
per  name  what  166 

Andrea,  St.  delie  Fratte,  account 
of  the  church  165 

’Angel,  pretended  fpotfteps  of  216 
Angelo,  Story  of  a  Bacchus  of  12 
v:  -—his  faying  on  three  bronze 
gates  at  Florence  44— his  tomb 
50  —  account  of  him  50,  51 — - 
impropriety  in  pieces  of  287 
Angelo,  caftle  of  St,  account  of 
300,  &c.  what  formerly  ibid. — 
why  fo  called  301 — a  regular 
c  fortification  and  a  prelate  go- 
H'vernor  ibid. 

Angelo,  Michael,  faying  of,  a- 
'  ‘  bout  a  dome  259 

■Angelo,  treafure  in  the  caftle  of, 
V  and  for  what  ufe  302 

Anna,  S.  alle  quatre  fontane, 
church  of  1-7-3 

Annunciation,  admirable  piece  in 
Florentine  work  308 

Annunciation  church  244 

Antiques  feveral  16,  22,  25,  See. 
Antiques,  valuable  41 1,  Sec. — 413 
Antiquities,  curious  12 — 421 
Antonius,  St.  his  fagacious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  leripture  104 

Antoninus’s  true  pillar  458  &c. 

what  called  460 

Antoninus’s  temple  465 

Antonio,  di  St.  Abbate  church, 
account  of  166 

Antony,  St.  memorial  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  his  converfion 

168 

.Apoll  in  ar  e ,  or  Germanicum  and 


Ungaricum  Collegium  169 
Apollo,  curious  marble  head  of 

372 

Apollonius,  fkilled  in  mofaic  274 
Apoftoli,  S.  S.  church  of  169 
Apoftolic  chamber,  what  361 
Aquapendente,  how  made  a  fee 

89 

Aqueducts  ancient  and  modern 

i33>  *34?  and  N 
Arcadians,  meeting  of,  where  420 
and  for  what  ibid. 

Arch  triumphal,  of  Severus  452 
Architecture,  remarkable  pieces  of 

367 

Archives,  chamber  of  292,  293 
Area,  very  grand  before  St.  -Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome  249,  250 

Ark,  boards  of  192 

Armory  at  Florence,  account  of 

28,  &c. 

Armory,  new  account  of  302 
Arms,  collection  of  421 

Arfenal,  account  of  295 

Arfenal,  old  account  of  301,  302 
Afbeltos,  piece  of  •  -  292 

Auguft  1  ft,  a  ejay  of  great  cere¬ 
mony  at  Rome  128 

Auguftus,  his  order  about  build¬ 
ing  houfes  -  icq 

Auguftus’s  baths  420 

Aurelius’s  pillar  456 

Aurora,  by  Guido  Rheni  401 
Auftin,  St.  his  wifh.  103 

A’.  ~  ‘  A  "  .1  C  1 K  -Jk-h  «  v  J. 

B  'iteZ 

Bacchus,  a  curious  ftatue  of  12 
Baker,  carves  a  tabernacle  with  a 
penknife  330 

Balcony,  whence  the  pope  bleftes 
the  people  307 

Baptift,  lohn,  difpute  about  his 
head  328 

Barba 
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Barba,  St.  church  of,  fupportcd 
.  by  bookfellers  170 

Barbarofia,  Frederick,  emperor, 
kneeling  before  the  pope  284 — 
r  infeription  on,  and  why  effaced 
284,  285 — reflexion  on  ibid. 
,Barberina,  villa  of  407 

Barberini  palace,  4000  rooms  in 
V  343 — ;account  of  ibid.  Sec. 
.Barclay,  John,  his  monument 
taken  away  by  his  wife,  and  for 
what  240 

Barigello,  il,  captain  of  the  Sbirri, 

-  -  how  diftinguiffied  107 — con- 

-  temptible  ibid. — anfwer  to  a 
_  pope  about  retrieving  it  ibid. 
Bartoli’s  account  of  Conftantine’s 

-  donation  to  the  church  261 

‘-Bafaltes,  what  374  and  N 

BaiTo  relievo's  on  gems  26,  Sec. 
Baifo  relievo,  curious  one  269 
-Baflb  relievo,  remarkable  ones  9, 

368 

Baffo  relievo’s  451,  Sec. 

Baffus,  Julius,  the  conful,  his  cof- 
_  fin  262  and  N 

Baths  of  Conftantine  465 

Baths,  Caracalla’s,  cold  ones  464 
^Baths,  the  warm  ones  of  Agrip¬ 
pina  and  Agrippa  465 

Beatrix  of  Arragon,  panegyric 
.  \  on  102 

Bed,  a  fine  one,  where  cardinal 
Mazarine’s  niece  lay  379 

Bede,  the  venerable,  monument 
of  2.01 

Belloti,  Picture  of  -  14 

Belvedere,  or  villa  Aldobrandini, 
accou  u:.  433 

v  Benedetti,  villa  of  407 — walls  of 
..  qqyrjj’d  with  proverbs  ibid.  &c. 

;  Benedict  XI fl.  account  of  Jffm 
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‘  .  1 12 — his’diffofive  -liberality  iff 
— his  aufferities  nz 

__  -  /  }  *  4  4  yj 

Bernardo,  S.  church  of 
Bernini,  Lorenzo,  account  of  him 
and  his  works  256  N 

Bernini,  clamour  againff  259 — 
how  he  faved  his  head  ibid. 
Bernini,  fpecimen  of  his  fkill  269 
Beffarion,  learned,  fome  account 

.of  .  .  .  ,l69 

Bianchi,  the  learned,  his  civility 

24,  Sec. 

Bibiana,  S.  church  of  171 — herb 
fo  called,  of  what  ufe  172 
Blon,  Mr.  his  invention  to  print 
pictures,  account  of  338 — ac¬ 
count  of  him  0.  ibid. 

Bocca,  della  verita,  what  218 
Bolfena,  fome  account  of  91 
Bones  of  a  dead  body  in  their  na¬ 
tural  ffate,  by  what  means  ef¬ 
fected  239 

Borghefe,  la  villa,  beautiful,  409 

Sec. 

4. 

Borghefe,  palace  of  350,  Sec. — 
fineft  chamber  of .  .  352 

Brothels,  whether  neceflary  in 
great  cities  145 

Brutus,  unfinifhed  buff  of,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  why  14 
Buonconvento,  for  what  famous 

88 

Burial-place,  unparalleled  mag¬ 
nificence  of  r  -  S7 

Buffo,  made  by  a  blind  man  347 
Buffo  of  Paul  V.-  exquifite  352 
Buffo,  large  difputes; about  423 
;Bufts,  antique  *-c  .  ,  385 

Buffs  of  FJqwton  and  Leibnitz  at 
Florence  ii— of  Otho  with  a 
;  .  wig  13 — of  feveral  others  14 

Off  .- 
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Cabinet,  very  rich  24 

Cabinet  of  curiofities  349 

Cabinet,  curious  379 

Canonization,  what  rated  at  106N 
Cancellaria,  palazzo  della  353 
Capella,  Faolina  308 

Capella,  del  fagramento  265 
Capitol,  356,  &c.  376 — itsprefent 
Rate  360  and  N 

Caprarola,  palace  of  defcribed  94 
Caracalla,  remarkable  bufto  of 
385 — ftatue  of  387 

Caracalla’s  circus,  account  of  455 
Caracci,  account  of  315 

Caracci’s,  account  of  the  three 

386 

Caravaggio,  Michael  and  Poli- 
dore,  account  of  237  N 

Caraffa,  cardinal,  vault  where 
firangled  302 

Carbognano,  palace  of  376 

Cardinal,  ceremony  in  creating 
one  1 06 

Cardinal,  fmart  repartee  of  one 

.  IJ3 

Cardinals,  their  dignity  and  titles, 
tp  what  firfl  owing  107,  &c. 
Cardinals,  their  nomination  by 
crowned  heads  108 

Carlo,  S.  al  Corfo  or  de  Lom¬ 
barde,  church  of  173 

Carlo,  S.  alle  quatre  fontane, 
church  of  173 

Caroli  palace,  very  fine  376 — 
marquis  of,  his  father  a  hog- 
feller  ibid.  — order  to  the  fer- 
vants,  inconvenience  from  ibid. 

&  c. 

Carriages  at  Rome,  what  the  rate 
of  147 

Car  toons,  ineflimable  at  Hampton 
Court  281 


Cafali  villa  419 

Cafcade,  a  remarkable  one  434 
Caflrum  doloris  116 

Cafuifls,  abfurd  reafoning  of 

272  N 

Catacombs,  Roman  account  of 

207  and  N 

Catacombs  properly  were  burying 
places,  firfl  for  mean  perfons 
it.  323 — then  f°r  thofe  of  higher 
rank  323,  &c. 

Catacombs,  anfwer  to  an  objection 
about  Chriflians  only  being  bu¬ 
ried  in  324 — Mabillon’s  opinion 
about  ibid. — anfwer  to  ibid.  &c. 
Catacombs,  vafl  extent  of  322-— 
not  the  work  of  Chriflians  322, 
323 — and  why  323 

Catacombs,  reliques  taken  out  of, 
what  327 — Fleury’s  opinion  a- 
bout  ibid. 

Catacombs,  full  account  of  319 — 
confirmation  of  Burnet’s  con¬ 
jecture  about  320  N 

Catacombs,  laid  to  have  reached 
to  Oflia  244 

Catalogue  of  the  public  buildings 
at  Rome  467  to  474 

CataraCts  compared  443 

Catarina  S.  da  Sienna,  church  of 

J73 

Catullus,  his  feat  442 

Cecilia,  S.  in  Traflevere,  church 
of  173 

Cerri,  his  cruel  abufe  of  fcripture 

I05 

Cefi  la  villa  419 — chamber  ofjuf- 
tice  i  362 

Chandelier,  a  curious  amber  one  16 
Chapel,  a  curious  one  30 

Chapel  of  the  annunciation  220 
Chapel  of  Gregory  270 

Chapel,  incomparable  one  of  Paul 

V. 
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<  V.  221 — value  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  it  ibid. 

Chapel,  beautiful  orte  247 

Chapel  for  mufic  270,  271 

Chapel,  Gregorian  266 

Charles  of  Anjou  his  ftatue  362 — 
verfes  under  it  ibid. 

X.  Greek  letter  on  a  monument, 
what  321— explained  from  Ti¬ 
bullus  ibid. — from  Anacreon 

322 

Chigi,  palace  in  the  Corfo  377 
Chimsera,  a  curious  one  12 

Chrift,  whether  he  was  laid  in  a 
liable  68 

Chrift,  pi&ure  of,  by  St.  Luke 
and  an  angel  20 1 

Chriftians,  pious  frauds  of  fome 

215,  216 

Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  her 
monument  and  infcription  263, 

264 

Chriftina,  chara&er  of  queen,  by 
Pafquin  264 

Chriftina,  queen  355 — mottos  on 
medals  of  356 

Chriftina’s  bufto  370 

Cicero,  the  beft  head  of  424 
Cicero’s  Tufculum,  where  fitu- 
ated  436 

Circus  Maximus,  account  of  455 
Cities,  proportions  of  deaths  in 
them  IOI 

Claudian  on  the  Roman  fcnate 

36 1 

Claudian  aqueduct,  ruins  of  423 
&c. — on  a  ftatue  424 

Clement  VII.  his  chamber  now  a 
prifon  301 

Clement  XI.  his  homilies  tranf- 
1-a-ted  by  Guido  ,  243 

Clement  VI.  prefumptuous  expref- 
fion  in  a  bull  of  his  104  and  N 


Clemente,  S.  in  Monti,  church  of 

180 

Clementina,  madam,  account  of 

■  339 

Clementine  college,  account  of  1 74 
Cleopatra,  a  dying  one  427  N 
Clock,  remarkable  379 

Cneius  Martius,  account  of  372 
Coffin,  admirable,  converted  to 
what  272 

Coins,  papal,  goodnefs  of  404 — 
moral  hints  in  the  legends  ibid* 
&c. — emblem  on  thofe  ftruck 
during  a  conclave  405 — value 
'  of  ibid. 

Cola,  Roman  tribune,  account  of 

347  and  N 

College,  de  propaganda  fide  180 
Colonade,  fome  account  of  426 
Colonna,  conftable  of,  his  ftables 

380 

Colonna,  palazzo  di  378,  5 cc. 
Colonne,  palace  of  394 

Coloflus,  two  feet,  head,  and  a 
hand  of  365,  366 — remark  on 

366 

Columna  Antonina,  account  of 
456,  &c. — falfly  fo  called  458 
Columna  Trajani,  account  of 

460,  &c* 

Comfits,  Tivoli,  what  444,  445 
Commerce  not  derogatory  to  No¬ 
bility  75 — how  promoted  by 
Colmo  de  Medicis  76 

Common-fewer,  the  great,  ac¬ 
count  of  455 

Concilium  Eliberitanum,  ridicu¬ 
lous  reafon  for  a  decree  of  143 

and  N 

Concha,  a  noted  painter  339 
Conclave,  iome  account  of  ic8 — 

1 17 — feuds  in  109 — furgeons, 

ibid.j 
Con- 


whv  attending 
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Conrad  III.  emperor,  his  end  362 

and  N 

Confiftory,  fecret,  a  noble  piece  in 
308 — reflexion  on  309 

Confiftory  of  cardinals,  account  Of 

106,  &c. 

Conftantine,  arch  of  450,  kc. 
Conftantine  the  great,  Colofiai 
ftatue  of  '  368 

Conftantine  the  great,  his  baptifm 
189 — baptifm  of  T  urks  and 
Jews  ibid. 

Convent,  excellent  difpenfary  of 
one  62 

Cornachini,  Auguftino,  beautiful 
work  of  263,  kcr 

Corpfes  of  cardinals  painted  108 
Corlini  villa,  fome  account  of  419 
Corfo,  il,  its  length  and  grand 
appearance  131,  132 

Corfo,  il,  at  Rome,  397  and  N 
Corfo,  feene  of  the  carnival  377 
Gofenza,  cardinal,  lines  on  212 
Cofka,  Staniftaus,  ftatue  of  162 
Cofmo  e  Damiano  di  S.  in  campo 
Vaccino,  church  of  181,  kc. 
Coftaguti,  villa,  feme  account  of 

419 

Coftanza,  S,  church  of  180 
Countiies,  hot,  rules  of  health  in 
them  1 30  &c. 

Court  prefents  at  Florence,  what  2 
Cow-dung,  fuperftitious  cuftom 
with,  chi  iftianifed  by  the  Jefuits 

332 

Croce,  S.  in  Gerufalemme,  church 
of  -  1 8 1 

Cromwel,  elufion  of  his  laws  for 
obferving  the  fabbath  140 

Crois,  not  peculiar  to  Chriftian 
tomb-ftones  326 — what  among 
the  Egyptians,  kc.  ibid. 

Crucifix,  miraculous  246 


Crucifix;  golden,  very  large  onei 

262 

Crucifix,  cut  by  a  man  born  blind 

435 

Culina,  explanation  of  440  and  N 
Cupola  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  to 
what  owing  258,  kc. 

Curia  Hoftilia,  where  fituated 


461 

Curiofities  in  Rome  in  great  num¬ 
bers  335,  kc. 

Curtain,  curious  ftucco  one,  286, 

kc. 

Curtius’s  chafm,  account  of  454 

and  N 

Cuftom-houfes  382 — what  goods 
contraband  ibid. 


D 

Dante  the  poet,  honour  paid  him 

43 

Daphne,  admirable  groupe  of  her 
metamorphofis  412,  413 

Datary,  what  105 

Deaths,  proportions  of  them  in 
populous  cities  101 

Demoniacks,  adventures  of  12 1 
Diamond,  large  one  at  Florence 
23 — Pitt’s  ibid.  kc. — of  the 
great  Mogul  24 

Diana,  a  temple  of  167 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  experiment 
on  nettles  178  N 

Dirt,  rubbing  with  332 

Diftichs  on  the  emperors  Leopold 
and  Charles  VI.  171,  172 — on 
the  middle  of  a  pavement  205 — 
on  pope  Adrian  VI.  by  Sanna- 
zarius  215 — on  an  obelifk  251 
— at  the  end  of  a  manulcript  of 
Henry  VIII.  291 — on  Raphael, 
by  cardinal  Bembo  312 — crani- 
lnted  into  Italian  ibid. — from 

Tihui- 


ius  322 — from  Horace,  on  bones  of  three  together  by  popes;, 

hired  mourners  326  —  about  260 

the  flic  wolf  of  Romulus  and  England,  filicides,  whenmoftfre- 
Remus  371  N — under  the  foot  quent  In  "  129 

of  a  Coloflus  374 — remark  on  England,  its  race-horfes  132 
ibid.  N — 4rqm  Virgil  on  Her-  England,  natives  of,  portrait 
cules  Aventinus  375 — of  Lucan  drawers  339 

and  Ovid  395  N — on  a  pnefica  Englifh  ambafladors,  their  audj- 
430 — on  Italian  gardens  431 —  ence  difappointed  by  a  dog  120 
on  the  Louvre  ibid.  N — over  a  Englifh,  their  fondncls  for  gaming 
door  434 — from  Martial  on  a  140 

rivulet  437 — from  Statius  439  Englifh  refpecled  at  Rome  152 
* — from  Horace  441 — from  V  ir-  Englifh  gentleman,  good  advice  to 


gil  concerning  Albunea  442 — 
from  Horace  on  Tivoli  443 — 
from  Ovid  on  Curtius’s  chafm 

454  N 

D.  M.  in  catacombs,  what  324, 

‘325 

Dome,  St.  Peter’s,  account  of  258 
Domenichino,  picture  of  St.  Je- 
rom,  by  him,  the  fin  eft  in  Rome 

204 

Domenico  e  Sifto  al  monte  Ma<r- 

O 

.nanopoli,  S.  churches  of  .  184 
Dominicans  licenfe  or  prohibit 
books  229 

Dominicans  charged  with  poilön- 
ing  in  the  facrament  88  N 
Dominick,  chapel  of  St.  226,  &c. 
Donatelli,  his  mafter-piece  44 
Dragone  monte  434,  &c. 

Drunken  German’s  care  of  his  foul 

92,  93 

E 

Earth  of  Chrift’s  fepulchre  192 
Ebony,  how  prepared  in  India  ]  7 
— works  of  ibid. 

Ebony,  cabinet  of  352 

laboratory,  chemical  30 

Embofted  work,  remarkable  9 
Emperors,  motive  of  putting  the 

Vor.  IL 


him  131 

Entertainment,  good  and  reafona- 
hie  at  Rome  147 

Epigrams  on  modern  Rome  104 
from  Martial  on  Titus  amphi¬ 
theatre  446 

Epigrams  on  the  Italians  and  Ger¬ 
mans  92  N 

Epitaphs  on  a  horfe  35 — of  Gotti 
the  painter  41 — on  Marfilius 
Eicinus  ibid. — on  an  Englifh 
general  43 — on  an  organift  ibid. 
— on  Aretino  51 — of  jovius  the 
hiftorian  53 — of  John  Pico  59, 
60 — of  Antony  Medicis  67 — - 
on  a  drunken  German  93 — re¬ 
markable  —  125 — 144 — 157 — 
of  Pius  II.  and  III.  166 — of 
Lorenzo  Sperandi  172 — Sac- 
chi’s  1 91 — on  Baldi  208 — on 
Platina  the  hiftorian  223 — on 
Francis  Neri  226 — -uncommon 
one  252 — Gifleni’s  for  himfelf 
253,  See, — on  Camilla  Bonvifia 
a  Luccefe  lady  235 — Talib ’s 
240,  241 — on  the  perfon  who 
found  theftatue  of  Laocoon  297 
— on  Rneller  by  Pope  3:3 — • 
fhort,  on  Auiia  VaLntLi  3x7 
—in  the  villa  Giuftmiam  422 
1  1  Efte, 


I 


INDEX. 


Elle,  villa  of  442 

£ftenfe,  villa  436 

Eucharifl,  abufe  of  in  evangelical 
churches  331  N,  &c. 

Eutropius,  account  of  Trajan’s 
urn  460  N 

F 

Fabii,  daughter  of  the,  examined 


95>  96 

Fair  fex,  infcriptions  pointed  a- 
gainfl:  408 

Faiconeri,  palace  of  434 

Families,  papal,  the  overgrown 
fortunes  they  raife  105 

Farnefe,  palace  of  383 


Farnefe  SI  toro,  account  of  383, 

.3*4 

Farnefe  il  piccolo  387 — inhabited 
by  lorcl  R — an  Englishman  388 
Farnefe  gardens  419,  &c. — what 
formerly  420 

Farnefian  Hercules,  account  of 

383 

Farnefian  gallery  385,  &c. 

Female  fingers  not  allowed  at 
Rome  139 

Feftoon  piece,  remarkable  9 
Flabella,  or  fans,  antiquity  of 

106  N 

Flagellations  on  Maunday-Thurf- 
day  120,  121 

Flaw  in  looking-glafles,  how  con¬ 
cealed  342 

Fleury,  cardinal,  falfe  opinion  a- 
bout  the  catacombs  328 

Flora,  fine  ffatue  of  383 

Florence,  account  of  1,  &c — iirft 
Duke  of  6 — Adis  of  its  council 
'  7 — its  noble  cathedral  39 
Florentine  Pandedbe,  fome  ac- 
£  count  of  6 

Florentines,  weaknefs  of  their 


fight,  andcaufeofit  78 — cha^ 
radier  of  them  ibid. 

Florentines,  fraternity  of,  which 
attend  malefadlors  203 — far- 
cafm  on  ibid. 

Fontana’s  curious  contrivance  for 
raifing  an  obelifk  2.50,  251 — 
hint  by  one  in  the  crowd  about 

25* 

fornication,  whence  derived  142 
Forum  boarium,  why  fo  called 

453 

Forum  Romanum,  account  of  454 
Forum  Nervae  462 

Foundling  hofpital  at  Florence  48 
Foundling  hofpital  at  Rome  329 
Fountain  and  obelifk,  an  account 

of  31? 

Fountains,  care  of,  at  Rome  136 
Fountains,  grand  8 — 382 

France,  king  and  queen  of,  their 
mock  waffling  of  childrens  feet 

122 

Francefco,  S.  church  of  185 
Francis,  St.  oratory  of  ibid. 
Fraternity  of  painters,  fculptors, 
& c.  defirous  to  be  buried  in  the 
rotunda  314 

Frenchman,  his  faying  of  his  king 

432  N 

Frefcati,  account  of  432 — the  an¬ 
cient  Tufculum  433 

Frefco  pieces,  how  moved  from 
one  place  to  another  218,  219 
Frefco,  geographical  pieces  in  379 

G 

Gaetani,  palace  of  388 

Gallas,  count  of,  his  death  129 
Galleria  armoniea,  account  of  403 
Gallery  offlatues,  a  celebrated  one 

ic,  See . 

Gal- 

i 


/ 


f 
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Galleries  of  fine  paintings  bv  Ra¬ 
phael  '  278 

Gallery,  fine  one,  in  the  Colonna 
palace  378 

Gallery,  famous  391 

Garden,  regulations  relating  to 
that  of  the  villa  Borghefe,  418 

&c. 

Gardens,  fine  410 

Gardens,  Italian,  one  great  defect 
in  431 — lines  applicable  to  ibid. 
Gardens  at  Verfalles  431 — faying 
by  the  French  on  ibid.  432  N 
Gardens,  Dutch,  why  they  tire 
the  eye  431 

Gardino  delle  itatue  antiche  295 
Gate,  the  molt  beautiful  at  Rome 

376 

George  I.  of  England,  how  he 
procured  the  nomination  of  a 
cardinal  108 

George,  chevalier  de  St.  his  re¬ 
venues  148 — marriage  into  the 
Sobiefki  family  ibid. — regard  to 
him  at  Rome,  what  150 

Germanicuson  his  death-bed,  pic¬ 
ture  of  345 — taken  from  Taci¬ 
tus  346  N 

German  princes,  trick  put  on 
them  4 


Germans,  fevere  in  punifhing  in- 
continency  145  N 

Ghigi,  villa  421 

Giovanni  Laterano,  St.  189,  &c. 
Giefu  di  e  Marca  al  corfo,  church 
of  189 

Giofeppe  de  Falegnami  S.  church 
of  189 

Giovanna,  S.  Battifta  a  ftrada 
Giulia,  church  of  203 

Giovanni,  S.  Battillg.  in  fonte, 
church  of  189 


Girolamo,  S.  della  Carita,' churdi 
of  204 

Giuftinfani,  palace  of  389 — num¬ 
ber  of  paintings,  monuments* 
and  ftatues-  "  391,  392 

Giultiniani,  villa  v:  422 

Glafs,  thin  cakes  of,  for  mo  .ick 
273 — pins  of,'  for  liner  works 
ibid. -r-in  what  laid  *  : ihicL. 
Good-Friday,  fcourging  on  122 
Gori  Antonio  Fraucefio,  learned 
works  of  -r  ..  7  25 

Gracomo,  St.  Scoffa  cavalli,  church 
of,  why  fo  called  186 

Gregory  the  Great,  St.  chitrch 
of  204 — oratory  of  ibid. 

Gregory  XIII.  admirable  monu¬ 
ment  of  265 

Gregory  XIII.  paintings  in  the 
great  hall  of  282,  &c. 

Gregory  XIII.  bloody  character 
of  286 

Grotto  Ferrata,  Cicero’s  feat  446 
Grotto,  charming  309 

Grotto,  delightful  one  418 

Groupe,  admirable,  on  a  baflb- 
relievo  8 — -extraordinary  large- 
nefs  of  II 

Groupe,  admirable,  ancient  ohe 

367 

Groupe  of  a  man  fleaing  another, 
conjecture  about  381,  &c. 
Groupe,  a  large  one  383 — Pliny’s 
account  of  384  N 

Groupe,  verfes  on  ‘  413 

Gualtieri,  cardinal,  palace  of  392 
— library  of  ibid. 

Guaftaldi,  cardinal,  his  fine  mo¬ 
nument  398— larcalmon  him  lb. 
Guido,  tranllation  of  Clement 
Xlth’s  homilies  into  Italian  verfe 

243 

I  i  2  H  Hame- 
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H 

Hamerani.  See  Medaliffs. 
Hangings,  curious  2.70 

Hangings,  from  Raphaels  car- 
' Coons  287 

Heads  on  gems,,  curious  25 

Head,  terrible  one  in  the  villa 
Borghefe,  with  remarks  on  412 
Helena,  S.  chapel  of  183 — no 
woman  admitted  into  ibid. 
Helena,  St.  her  coffin  195 

Heliogabulus’s  female  fenate  464 


Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  phrafe 

107 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  cere- 
mony  on  his  converfion  to  the 
Romifh  religion  168 — ufemade 
of  this  by  the  pope  ibid. 

Henry  VII.  emperor,  poifoned  by 
the  facrament  88 

Henry  VIII.  on  the  feven  facra- 
ments,  manufcript  of  291 — let¬ 
ters  to  Anne  Boleyn  292 

Henry  VIII.  his  treatife  de  facra- 
mentis,v  printed  on  parchment 

292 

Hercules  worlhipped  at  Tivoli 
439,  440-: — and  for  what  reafon 

439 

Heveticks,  curfe  again!!,  how  re¬ 


prefen  ted  255 

Horner,  baffo-relievo  of  380 

Flomer,  buffo  of  387 

Horace,  paflage  from  441 

Horace,  paflage  from,  on  Tivoli 

443 

Horace,  his  feat  442 

H.orfe,  epitaph  on  35 


Hörles,  mules,  &c.  bleffing  of 
them  at  Rome  167 — at  Sienna 

ibid. 

Hofpital,  a  large  one  64 — founded 
by  a  flioemaker  85 


Hofpital  of  S.  S.  Apoffoli  169 
Hofpital,  Lateran  201 

Hofpital  for  orphans  and  old  peo¬ 
ple,  excellent  one  243 

Hofpital  for  pilgrims  334 

j 

James,  St.  of  the  incurables, 
church  of  186 

Jerom,  St.  excufes  female  orna¬ 
ments  175  N 

Jefuits,  their  charadler  of  Maglia- 
becchi  33 — their  church  85 
Jefuits,  account  of  the  beginning 
of  that  order  162 — great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  163 — three  quali¬ 
fications  chiefly  regarded  ibid. — * 
their  artifice  ibid. 

Jefuits  church,  the  fineff  in  Rome 

186 

Jewifh  coins,  what  182,  Sic. 
Jews,  remarkable  infcription  con¬ 
cerning  76 

Jews,  number  of  them,  and  how 
diftinguifhed  at  Rome  146 
Ignatius  Loyola,  chapel  of  187, 
Sec. — defeription  of  his  tomb 

ibid. 

Ignatius,  St.  church  of  205 
Itfiperiale,  cardinal,  expoffulation 
with  his  nephew,  and  advice 
concerning  the  pope  228,  229 
Indulgence,  large  183 

Indulgences,  Roman  catholics  no¬ 
tion  different  from  that  of  Pro- 
teftants  244— for6oooyears  245 
Indulgences  at  Rome  for  20,000 
years  procured  in  half  a  day  245 
Innocent  XII.  artifice  of  105 
Innocent  XII.  his  humility  265 — 
reflexion  on  ibid. 

Innocent  XL  how  Vienna  faved 

by  37.3 

Inqui- 


f  T\ 
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Xnquifition,  its  cruelty  105 — for¬ 
midable  court  of,  where  held 
228 — account  of  ibid. — fingu- 
lar  inftance  of  lenity  to  cardinal 
Imperiali’s  nephew  ibid. — pa¬ 
lace  of  229 — tranfaddons  there¬ 
in  quite  fecret  ibid. 

Inquifitor,  inffancc  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  one  229 

Infcription  on  Anthony  de  Medi- 
cis  30 — on  a  mule  31 — on  a 
great  hall  38 — in  a  church  42 
— devout  65,  69,  70 — on  a  pa¬ 
lace  71,  76 — on  pope  Joan  83 
— on  a  pulpit  ibid. 

Infcriptions,  remarkable  136,  Sec. 
— not  intelligible  164,  Sec. — on 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  con- 
verfion  168 — on  an  eagle  170 
— in  memory  of  St.  Bibiana  17 1 
• — from  Tertullian  175 — from 
Terence  ibid. — on  a  colle&ion 
of  gems  176 — over  a  door  177 
— on  Chriff’s  crofs  181 — in 
Montfaucon,  miftake  of  the 
meaning  184 — in  a  convent 
185 — of  Paul  V.  ibid.  Sec. — 
in  the  Lateran  church  19c — 
on  pope  Alexander  III.  193 — • 
on  the  pedeftal  of  a  ftatue  194 
—on  an  obelifk  199*  &c* — 
cient  on  it  200 — on  the  tomb 
of  marchionefs  Riccardi  203 — 
on  a  marble  table  205 — on  a 
tomb-ftone  of  the  mother  of  the 
learned  Barclay  206,  207  and  N 
— on  Pouflin’s  tomb  207 — near 
the  entrance  into  a  vault  209 
- — explication  of  ibid. — on  the 
tomb  of  Salvator  Rofa  2 1 2 — on 
Carlo  Maratti  213— -on  Adrian 
VI.  214 — fhortone  011  cardinal 
Barberiiii  217— on  prince  A- 


lexander  Sobiefki  ibid. — on  a 
pedeftal  223 — cmobelifks  324 
— flattering  one  on  Clement  XI. 
227 — on  the  pedeftal  of  a  pyra¬ 
mid  230 — on  two  impreflions 
of  St.  Peter’s  knees  23 1 

Infcriptions  on  pope  Gregory  XI. 
231 — on  three  black  ftones  236 
—on  Philip  d’Alencon  bifhop 
of  Oftia,  his  monument  236 — - 
on  Tallb  on  a  churth  pavement 
240,  241 — on  a  pillar  244 — 
over  a  door  245 — near  a  church 
246 — on  an  impreflion  of  St. 
Peter’s  face  247 — panegyrical 
on  Innocent  X.  249 — on  an  o- 
belifk  at  Rome  251,  252,  Sec , 
— on  Innocent  VIII.  17 j — on 
a  wall,  as  an  admonition  276 — « 
on  Barbarofta’s  kneeling  before 
the  pope  284 — on  the  maftacre 
at  Paris  285,  Sec. — under  the 
Hebrew  library  in  the  Vatican 
288 — under  that  of  the  apoftles 
ibid. — on  Seth’s  foils  ibid. — un¬ 
der  Pythagoras  289 — on  Clau¬ 
dius  ibid. — againft  violators  of 
the  Vatican  library  ibid. — on  its 
foundation  29c,  Sec. — under 
an  antique  marble  rbid. — on  the 
Urbino  library  293 — punning 
one  295 — on  a  pedeftal  298 — 
explication  of  ibid. — on  Cle¬ 
ment  IX.  303 — Italian  one  305 
• — under  a  horfe  306 — under  a- 
nother  ibid. — on  a  pedeftal  307 
— explication  of  both  ibid. — ■ 
on  a  wall  308  —  over  a  d*6br 
310 — over  Raphael’s  tomb  312 
— under  Annibal  Caraccio’sbuft: 
314 — on  the  architrave  of  a 
front  315 — over  a  main  en¬ 
trance  318 — in  catacombs  32c, 
I  i  3  321 
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321— conjecture  about  children 
ravoured  321 — in  a  catacomb 
324 — on  a  ftone  at  Rome  325 
— on  abridge  in  the  Via  Salaria 

400 

Infcrir  tions,  alterations  made  in, 
and  why  285 

In  c: tion  on  Sixtus  V,.  289 — on 
K.neller  3 1 3 — on  Flaminio  V ac- 
ca,  by  hi m fel f  3 X 4 —  {Iran g£  One 
ol  the  virgin  328 

Infcription,  fine  one  of  a  gladiator 
413 — fhort  one  on  Julia  Au- 
guna  415- — Palmyrean  422 — 
on  a  tomb-flone  423 — under  a 
lion  „  .  *  426 

Infcription  on  a  foundling-hofpital 
330 — on  a  tabernacle  made  by 
a  baker  330 — on  fuperb  flops 
333 — under  a  bafTo-rdievo  343 
»-—near  a  Madonna  346 — under 
Alexander  VIII.  354 — near  the 
fteps  to  the  capitol  357 — on 
T  trophies  of  Caius  Marius  358 
— different  opinions  about  ibid, 
r—on  a  mile  flone  ibid.— on  a 
globular  urn  for  Trajan  359 — 
miftake  ibid.  N — on  the  pedef- 
£al  of  Marcus  Aurelius  his  fla- 
tue  359,  360  —  remarks  on 

<6d — over  the  entrance  of  the 
apoflolic  chamber  361 — under 
Charles  of  Anjou’s  flatue  362 
—for  Gregory  XIII.  363 — on 
the  pedeftal  of  his  flatue  364 — 
under  Paul  III.  ibid. — near  part 
of  a  huge  flatue  of  Apollo  365 
— under  the  hand,  of  a  ColofTus 
366 — on  Agrippina’s  monu¬ 
ment  366 — under  it  a  punning1' 
one  ibid. — on  remarkable  pieces 
of  architecture  367 — -  on  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus’s  coffin  368— a- 
I 


bout  the  fize  of  a  ffurgeon  369 
— on  queen  Chrjftirra’s  buffo 
370 — on  a  pope’s  laving  Vi¬ 
enna  373 — on  a  flatue  of  Her-, 
cules  375 — on  a  Medufa’s  head 
378  — in  an  apartment  381  — 
in  a  court  of  juflice  ibid. — on 
Clement  Xllffsmunificence  382 
— on  an  obelifk  396— on  an  ar- 
c  ut rave  397 — -for  Chriflina’s 
entry  ibid. — ancient  one  on  a 
pedeflal  399 —  on  the  mint  or 
zcccha  404 — againfl  the  fair  fex 
408 — exciting  to  a  virtuous  con¬ 
duct  409 — on  an  urn  ibid — 
ancient  one  on  an  urn  413- — on 
a  bridge  437 — on  a  portico  439 
r — at  St.  Vincent’s  church  440 
— near  the  market-place  at  Ti¬ 
voli  ibid.  —  on  Tivoli  445  — - 
modern  one  448 — under  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  450 — on  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  451— on  Titus’s  arch 
ibid. — on  Severus’s  arch  452— 
on  Galienus’s  arch  317 — on  a 
gallery  453 — on  the  pedeflal  of 
a  pillar  457.,  458 — on  a  copper 
medal  459 — on  a  pillar  ibid. — - 
on  a  pedeflal  460 — on  a  pyra¬ 
mid  462 — on  a  temple  465 — on 
an  architrave  ibid. 

Inflruments,  mathematical  18 

Interpretation  of  an  infcription 

2C9 

Joap,  pope,  flory  of  196,  Sec.— 
conteffs  about  197  and  N— 
who  maintain  and  who  oppofe 
it  “  ibid. 

John,  St.  the  Baptifl, church  of  202 

Iflands,  floating  90,  91,  444 

N  &c. 

Ifola,  Bartolomeo  dell’,  church  of 

171 

Italian^ 
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•Italians,  their  abominations  78  and 
N — abufive  92  N. 

Italian  nobility,  their  palaces  and 
manner  of  living  336 — fault  in 
their  palaces  337 

Italian  painters,  faintnefs  of  their 
.  colours  339 

.Italians  and  French  compared  335 
Judas,  one  of  the  pieces  of  money 
for  which  he  betrayed  our  Sa¬ 
viour  1 8 1,  &c. 

Julius  III.  his  villa  422 

Jupiter  capitolinus,  temple  of, 
where  376 

Juftice,  court  of,  nobleft  in  Rome 
38  c — inconveniencies  prevented 
by  it  381 


K 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  account  of 

313  and  N 

L 

Lachrvmatorea  vala  320,  &c. 
Ladiflaus,  king  of  Naples  395,  &c. 
Lago  Solfatara,  account  of  444, 

445  and  N 
Lancelotti,  palace  of  393 

Lancifi,  Maria,  celebrated,  his  li¬ 
brary  329 

Lanti,  villa  de  94 

Laocoon,  a  large  groupe  of  him 
and  his  Ions  11 

Laocoon,  famous  ftatue  of  296 — 
de/cription  of  his  fate  from  Vir¬ 
gil  297 — explication  of  the  lfa- 
tue  298 — impropriety  in  ibid. 
Lateran  palace  197,  &c. 

Laurence,  St.  without  the  walls, 
church  of  206 — the  remains  of 
St.  Stephen  faid  to  be  tranflated 
thither  ,  ibid. 

Lazuli  lapis,  what  188 


Legends  on  coins  404,  <Vc. 
Leghorn,  town  and  harbour  in 
Florentine  work  16 

Le  Grofs,  flatue  by  267 

Leo  X.  abufe  of  indulgences,  and 
its  effects  248,  &C. 

Letters  T  and  ©,  fignification  of 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

169  mid  N 

Lewis  XIV.  inflance  of  his  relifh 
for  grofs  flattery  431  N 

Library  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  54 — of  the  Dominicans 
63 — curious  at  Sienna  84 
Library,  large  one  226,  227 
Library  of  Heidelberg  293— curi¬ 
ous  Hebrew  bibie  in  ibid* 
Library  of  Urbino  293 

Library,  oriental,  of  Clement  XL 
294  —  number  of  manuscripts 

■ ,  ^  295, 

Library,  royal,  at  Paris,  number 

of  MSS  295  and  N 

Library  keeper,  privileges  of  295 
Library,  curious  342 

Library  of  Barbarini  palace  349 
Library,  valuable  354,  355 

Life,  real,  deligns  from  337 — re¬ 
mark  on  .  338 

Linen,  manner  of  drying  at  Rome 

147,  ike. 

Livia,  remarkable  flatue  of  425 
Livy’s  account  of  Curtius’s  chaim 

454  N 

London,  better  adapted  for  inha¬ 
bitants  than  Paris  102 — provifi- 
ons  confumed  there  102  and  N 
London,  why  a  north-eaib  wind 
noxious  to  it  129 

Lorenzo,  St.  in  Lucina,  church 
of  206 

Louis  of  France,  St.  church  of 

208, 

I  i  4  Loyola, 


I 


% 
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Loyola,  Ignatius,  buft  of  162 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  fubtilty  of,  with 
an  account  of  his  order  163, 

164  and  N 
Lucia,  in  S.  Martina,  S,  church 
of  208,  &c. 

Lucullus’s  gardens  436 

Ludovici  Gonzaga,  St,  chapel  of 

205 

Ludovifia,  villa  423 

M 

Mackelos  on  a  medal  of  Chriftina 
queen  of  Sweden  explained  355 

N.&c. 

Madonna  della  Vittoria,  church 
.  of  238 — valuable  image  of  the 

<  Virgin  *  ibid, 

Maecenas’s  garden  and  tower  167 
manner  of  wiping  the  du  ft  of 

ibid. 

Magi,  miftakes  of  painters  coft- 
cerning  them  68 

Magli'abecchi,  his  remarkable  flo- 
vMilinefs  33 

Magnet,  large  30,  31 — mean  ufe 
^  made  of  it  by  Swifs  guards  31 
Magnificence,  unparalleled  of  a 
bprial  chapel  57,  58 

Manulcripts,  curious  5,  54,  55, 

6  3 

Manufcriptsin  the  Vatican  291  he. 
Manufcript  of  the  Hebrew  bible 
on  parchment  rolls  292 

Manufcript  of  the  Septuagint  and 
New  Tefement  in  capitals,  he. 

292 

Manufcript  of  the  Hebrew  bible, 

.  very  large  294 

Maratti,  Carlo,  his  faying  on  St, 
Luke  158 

Maratti,  Carlo,  account  of  213 — 
Clement  Xlth’s  vilits  to  this 

’■  •  ' 1  '  i  ■  i  *,•  . i  At*  >  •». 


artift,  for  what  ibid. 

Marco,  palace  of  S.  39  3 

Marcus,  Aurelius,  an  admirable 
piege  of  fculpture  402 

Marforio,  whence  derived  373 

and  N 

Maria  degP  Angeli  alle  terme  Dio- 
cleziane,  church  of  211,  he. 
Maria  in  Cofmedin,  St.  church  of 
217 — why  call’d  Cofmedin  ib. 
Maria,  dell’  Anima,  S.  church  of 


214 

Maria  del’  Horto,  S.  church  of 

218 

Maria  Maggiore,  church  of  S.  and 
why  fo  called  21-9 

Maria  Egizziaca,  St,  church  of, 
to  whom  belonging  217 

Maria  Liberatrice,  church  of  S. 

219 — ridiculous  fables  of  ibid. 
Maria  fopra  Minerva,  church  of 
S.  225 

Maria  in  Navecella,  church  of  S. 

and  whence  called  -230 

Maria  Nuova,  church  of  S,  231 
Maria  della  SS.  Concezione  d* 
fratti  Capuccini,  church  of  216 
Maria  Regina  Coeli,  church  ofJ3. 


-  '  235 

Maria  in  Portico,  church  of  S. 

ibid/ 

Maria  della  Scala,  church  of  S. 

236'. 

Maria  Ara  Cceli,  S.  church  of  215 
" .—7-why  fo  called  ibid.— fabulouf- 
nefs  of  this  account  ibid. 

Maria  della  Pieta  in  campo  fandio, 
church  of  S.  252 

Maria  de  Monte,  church  of  S.  230- 
Maria  Tranfpontina,  church  of  S. 

2  36 

Maria  in  Tranftevcre,  church  of 

..a*  2 

Maria 
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Maria  della  Pace,  church  of  S.  232 
Maria  e  Gregorio  in  Vallicella, 
S.  S.  church  of  237 — abfurd 
confidence  in  this  Mary  above 
all  the  others  ibid. 

Maria  della  Scala  del  cielo,  pretty 
chapel  of  S.  243,  &c. 

Mark,  St.  church  of  210 

MartiaFs  epigram  on  Titus’s  am¬ 
phitheatre  446 

Martin,  St.  portico  of  the  church 
of,  from  what  imitated  215 
Martyrs,  great  numbers  of  172 
Martyrs,  great  numbers  of,  who 

236 

Martyrs,  great  numbers  244 
Mary,  a  miraculous  painting  of 
46  —  immaculate  conception, 
warm  difputes  about  86 

Mary,  afFumption  of,  maftcrpiece 
of  Domenichino  237 

Mary,  rich  crown  of  238 

Mary,  amber  image  of  238 

Mary,  confort  of  Honorius,  trea- 
fure  found  in  her  grave  261 
Mary,  pictures  of,  from  what  ta¬ 
ken  354 

Matilda,  countefs,  her  fuperb  mo¬ 
nument  264 

Mattei,  palace  of  duke  393 

Mattei,  villa  423,  &c. 

Mauloleum  Augufti  462 

Mazarine,  his  niece,  for  what 
famous  379,  380 —  her  pi&ure 

ibid. 

Medal  ills,  famous  406 

Medals,  number  of  at  Florence 

27,  28 

Medals,  remarkable  1 1 3 — Preten¬ 
der’s  149  and  N — on  the  birth 
of  his  cldeft  foil  150 — on  pope 
SixtuS  V».  254— on  the  area  of 
St.  Peter’s  church  Ibid. 


Medals,  copper,  how  preserved 
406 — filver,  how  polifbed  ibid. 
Mcdica,  villa  425,  &c.‘ 

Medicis,  family  of,  its  munificence 
2 — Venus  de,  famous  flatue  of 
!  9— error  in  Montfaucon’s  plate 
of  ibid. — Sandral’s  error  about 
ibid. — Criticifms  on  this  ftatuc 
20,  &c. — tragical  flory  of,  56 
&Q. — account  of  Anthony  de 
67 — account  of  the  family  71— 
Cofmo  de,  an  univerfal  mer¬ 
chant  76 

Meridian  line  in  the  church  of  S. 

Maria  ,»  214 

Meflini,  palace  of  393 

Mezzo,  ceremonial  account  of  2, 

&c. 

Mill-ftone  before  a  church,  with 
five  holes  218 

Miflionaries,  Roman,  their  pathe¬ 
tic  preaching  123 

Money,  its  value  at  Rome  405™ 
not  raifed  or  lowered  ibid. 
Mons  teftaceus  463 

Montalta,  villa  427 

Montefiafcone,  its  wine  92 

Montepullino,  for  what  remarka¬ 
ble  '89 

Montmartre,  faying  about  444 
Monument,  crofs  on,  what  321 
Monuments.  See  Tombs 
Mofaick  work,  ancient  246 
Mofaic,  piece  of  255 — remark  on 

ibid. 

Mofaick  work,  curious  266 

Mofaick,  admirable  270 

Mofaick,  charming  272 

Mofaick,  account  of  the  art  of 

272,  &c. 

Mofaick  images,  extraordinary  fize 

of  y  ...  275 

Mofaick,  art  of,  greatly  improved 

*75 
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275 — difference  between  it  and 
Florentine  work  ibid. 

,  I  * 

Mottos,  oftentatious,  on  an  en¬ 
trance  335 

Mule,  baffo-relievo  of  31 

Mule,  Athenian  ffory  of  ibid. 
Mulaeum,  Kircherianum,  curiofi- 
ties  of  174,  &c. 

Mufiva  telTelata,  what  273 

Mufivarii,  what  ibid. 

Mufiani,  beffc  piece  of  266 

N  . 

Navona,  fquare  of  395 

Nero,  fabulous  tradition  of  his 
afhes  232,  233 

Niches  for  ftatues  in  the  pantheon 

310 

Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  church  of  S. 

Z I  239 

,Nde,  emblem  of  395 — borrowed 
from  Lucan  ibid.  N — Lucan’s 
and  Ovid’s  account  of  ibid. 
Niobe,  groupe  of  427  —  account 
* ; ,  fröm  Pliny  confidered  ibid . 
Nifmes,  amphitheatre  at  448  N 
.Nobility,  Florentine,  their  con- 
V  defcenfion  75 

Number  of  Rome’s  inhabitants 

101 

e  t  *  , 

Vs  \r  -.  1 

O 

;Obelifk,before  the  Lateran  church, 
the  larged:  in  Rome  198 

Obeli  des,  Egyptian  224 

Obelifk,  vaft,  account  of  250,  &c. 
Obdiik  ancient  317 

\  Öbellfk,  fragments  of  349 

Obelifk,  very  high  one  ^96 

Obcuik,  .granate  423 

Obelifk  in  the  piazza  del  popolo 

398,  &c. 

Oodifk:,  enormous,  account  of 


'  V  T  •  r  1  ’  .  '  C  *  T 

462,  &c. — different  opinions  a- 
bout  464  and  N 

Odefchalchi,  palace  of  353 

Onofrio,  church  of  S.  *  240 

Organ  moved  by  water  433 
Otho,  bud:  of,  with  a  bob  wig  1 3 
Ottoboni,  cardinal  353 — anony¬ 
mous  female  faint  of  354 

Ovid,  his  diftich  on  Rome  -  97 
Ovid’s  account  of  Curtius’s  chafm 
454  and  N 

Oxford,  epigram  on  it  32 


Painters,  their  hiftorical  miftakes 

.68 

Painters,  academy  of  210 

Painting,  by  whom  revived  86 
Paintings,  remarkable  156,  758 
of  Michael  Angelo  192 — -by  St. 
Luke  and  an  angel  201  —  of 
Michael  and  the  dragon  by  Gui¬ 
do  Rheni  216 — by  Dominechi- 
no  ibid. — of  Lazarus  by  Muti- 
ani  220 — of  Mary  with  Jeius, 
by  St.  Luke  221 — of  the  white 
mountain  battle  near  Prague 
238  —  on  Guido’s  monument 
242  —  celebrated  one  by  Ra¬ 
phael  247 — on  an  architrave  255 
— on  Chriftina  queen  of  Swe¬ 
den  263  —  on  Matilda  264 
— fhort  one  on  Innocent  XII. 
265 — three  celebrated  ones,  266 
&c. — admirable  by  Raphael  278 
— fine  ones  279 — of  Raphael 
where  his  fkill  fhines  ibid,  &c. 
— upon  alabafler  282 — in  Gre¬ 
gory  XHIth’s  great  hall  282 — 
lad:  judgment  by  Angelo  287 — - 
of  the  firft  inventors  of  letters 
288,  &c. — frefco  of  Sixtus  V, 
his  actions  289,  &c, 

Paint- 
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Paintings,  remarkable  io,  2T, 
22,  43 — emblematical,  by  Pie¬ 
tro  di  Cortona  32,  33— other 
fine  paintings  47,  49,  62,  &c. 
68 — in  frefco  84 

Paintings,  fine,  by  Antonio  Tem- 
peffa  331 —  in  frefco  ibid. — 
— celebrated  one  by  Volterra, 
with  a  criticifm  upon  334 — 
Rofli’s  colLe&ion  339 — Lutti’s 
jbid.  —  Titian’s  naked  Venus 
345  —  remarkable  346,  &c.- — 
of  Germanicus  on  his  death-bed 
ibid.  N — in  a  fine  gallery  378 
* — of  ladies  379 — in  frefco  385 
• — by  the  Caracci  and  others 
387 — night  piece  by  Titian, 
and  remark  on  389,  390  — 
curious  ones  390,  391 — of  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Calvin  391 — forty  of 
the  Virgin  ibid. — Guido  Rheni, 
jnafler-piece  401 — in  the  villa 
Aldobrandina  407,  &c. — in 

frefco,  curious  antique  one  407, 

Palavicini,  palace  of  394  —  rich 
furniture  of  afiembly  room  ibid. 
Palazzo,  d’Altieri  341,  &c. 

Palazzo,  d’Albani  341 

Palingenefia.  See  Plants  regene¬ 
ration  of 

Palls  or  pallia,  account  of  them 
160 — lambs  for  thefe  palls,  how 
confecrated  ibid.  &c. — myftical 
Import  of  them  ibid.  &c. — by 
whom  woven, and  how  call’d  1 6 1 
Pajm’o,  Roman,  what  257 

PamfUi,  palace  of  394 

Pamfili,  villa  42^’  ^c* 

Pamfili,  prince  of,  his  amend¬ 
ments  to  a  naked  Venus,  &c. 
what,  effedt  of  ,  429 

pagifili,  prince,  villa  of  434 
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Pancrafio,  cliurch  of  S.  246 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  account  of 
309,  &c.  N  316  N — why  fo 
called  310 

Pantheon,  dimenfions  of  31 1 
Pantheon,  account  of  315 

Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  church  of 
S.  243 

Papal  government,  raifery  of  it  95 
Papal  power  enormous  formerly 

1 04 

Paris  ill  provided  with  water  133 

and  N 

Paris  maflacre  285 

,  Parifh  churches,  number  of  them 
in  the  catholic  parts  of  Chriften- 
dom  156 

Pafquin,  his  charadler  of  queen 
Chriftina  264. 

Pafquinade  on  Urban  VIII.  310 
Pafquinades  on  Papal  candidates 

109,  IIO 

Pafquinades,  manufcript  fold  141 
Patrizia,  villa  431 

Paul  without  the  wall,  church  of 
S.  245 — largeft  in  Rome  next 
to  S.  Peter’s  ibid. —  privileged  * 
door  and  altar  246 

Paul,  church  of  St.  dimenfions  of 
it  '25$ 

Paul  III.  his  monument  268 — his 
children  ibid. 

Pavement,  incomparable  84 
Perron,  a  fine  marble  one  388 
Perukes,  antiquity  of  13 
Peter,  model  of  the  church  of  St. 
valuable  277  —  expence  for  a 
model  of  by  the  king  of  Portu-  4 

gal  27^  T 

Peter,  church  of  St.  comm iflioners  \« 
for  building  249 — profitable  ar-  *' 
tide  to  them  249>  250,  4 

Peter,  S.  ball  or  globe  on  the  top 

of 
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of  his  church,  account  of  276 
Peter,  St.  impreffion  of  his  face 
on  flone  246,  247 

Peter,  St.  form  of  his  church  257 
—  geometrical  computation  of 

ibid. 

Peter,  cupola  of  St.  at  Rome, 
grand  258,  &: c. 

Peter  S.  and  Paul  S.  their  iron 
chains  r  270 

Peter,  flatue  of  St.  much  reforted 
to  266 — account  of  ibid. 

Peter,  St.  his  church  compared 
with  Solomon’s  temple  and  St. 
Paul’s  at  London  258 

Peter,  church  of  St.  the  number 
of  pillars  in  272 — of  altars  ibid. 
Peter,  dome  of  St.  by  whom  built 

Peter’s  in  the  Vatican,  church  of 
St.  account  of  248 — cxpence  on 
and  effedls  of  ibid,  and  N 
Peterborough,  earl  of,  flrange  fay¬ 
ing  of  his  155 

Petti,  palazzo  de,  account  of  30 
Petrarch,  his  beautiful  lines  on 
Rome  103 

Petrefadlions  in  Florence  79,  80 
PetreTadlions  in  the  Campania  446 
Phial  with  a  redifh  liquor,  what 

325 

Piazza  di  Spagna,  fuperb  flops  at 
la  '  332 

Picchini  palace  400 

PicO  John,  fome  account  of  62  N 
Pie  Zeles,-  what  320 

l  Pietre  Pretiofe  commefTe,  what 

1  .  .  K"  !'  27p 

‘  *  Pietro  in  Montorio,  church  of  S. 

■  x  ,f‘  247 

k  Pietro  ^Carcere,  church  of  S. 
what  anciently  246 

Pietro,  S.  in  V’incoli  304 


217 

170 


Pigeons,  fuperflition  about  272 

and  N 

Pilate’s  houfe 
Pillars,  fine 

Pillars,  remarkable  235 

Pillars,  fragments  of  large  granate 
ones  46 1 

Pillars,  great  numbers  in  a  church 

245 

Pillar,  marble,  defcribed  13b 
Pillar  of  white  and  brown  jafper 

7  305 

Pillar,  thought  to  be  the  columna 
bellica,  and  what  that  was  380 
Pillar,  fweating  one  450 

Pinceo  Monte,  account  of  425 
Pinturicchio,  painter,  his  death  85 
Pitt’s  diamond,  account  of  23 — 
wThy  called  le  regent  24 

Pius  V.  feverity  of  143,  144 

Plants,  regeneration  of,  remarks 
on  as  fabulous  178,  &c. 

Platina’s  epitaph  223 

Poifoning,  execrable  inflances  of 

88  N 

Polanus,  his  hiflory  of  the  council 
of  T rent  i  1  o  N 

Politianus  Angelus,  account  of  60 
Pompey’s  effigy,  of  what  made 

,  ^  273 

Pompey’s  theatre  465 

Pope,  intrigues  at  his  eledlion  108 
Pope’s  military  forces  107 

Pope,  tributes  paid  to  him  104 
Pope,  examination  of  his  fex  fabu¬ 
lous  196 — Pannonius’s  lines  on 

ibid. 

Pope’s  manner  of  foftening  a  de¬ 
nial  with  the  wordledlum  106 
Pope,  his  bread  the  befl  in  Rome 

,  277 

Pope,  ceremony  at  an  audience  of 

283,  &c. 
Pope’s 


1 
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Pope’s  epitaph  on  Kneller,  from 
what  borrowed  312,  313 
Pope,  queftion  about  the  354 — 
anfwered  by  Pafquin  ibid. 
Porta  lanta,  ceremony  at  opening 

256 

Porta  del  Populo  396  —  grand 
profpect  of  Rome  from  397 
Portico,  grand  one  2.54 — over  it 
the  pope  pronounces  the  public 
benediction  255 

Pozzo,  palace  of  400 

Prsefica,  a  line  from  a  poet  appli¬ 
cable  to  430 

Praflede,  church  of  St.  indul¬ 
gences  at  305— and  why  ibid. 
Pretender  to  the  crown  of  England, 
figure  .he  makes  at  Rome  148, 
&c. — how  the  Italians  flile  him 

ibid. 

Proflitutes,  account  of  them  at 
Rome  1 41 

Prollitutcs,  care  for  reclaiming 
them  at  Rome  145 

Proteftants,  whether  they  may  kifs 
the  pope’s  foot  120 

Proteftants,  particular  civilities  to 
them  at  Rome  140 

Prudentiana,  church  of  St.  305 
Pulpit,  curious  267 

Puzolana  fand  gave  rife  to  burying 
the  dead  '•  323 

Pyramid,  with  Egyptian  hierogly¬ 
phics  229 

Pyramid  of  Ceflius,  account  of 

462 

a 

Quarry,  remarkable,  near  Flo¬ 
rence  78 

I  .'me  - .  :/- 


Raphael’s  mailer-piece  247 — cen- 
lure  on  ■  ibid. 

Raphael  compared  with  Angelo 

278,  279 

Raphael,  exquifitc  paintings  of 

279,  &c. 

Raphael,  character  of  278— criti - 
cifm  on  a  piece  by  him  279 

and  N? 

Raphael’s  monument  312 

Raphael,  lines  on  313 

Raphael’s  Galatsea,  and  remarks 
on  >88 

Red  hat  of  a  cardinal,  an  emblem 
of  what  ^  10S 

Reliques,  fictitious  202  and  N 
Remarkable  antique  368 

Revelations,  contradictory  86  ' 
Rheinfels  palace,  a  curious  rc- 
prefentation  of  16 

Rhodes,  derivation  of  its  name 

182 

Rivulet,  remarkable  436— taken 
notice  of  by  Martial  437 

Rome,  its  extent  97— Ovid’s  di- 
flieh  on  it  ibid.— -number  of  its 
inhabitants  n  09 

Rome,  Petrarch’s  beautiful  lines 
on  it  fo£  - 

Rome,  principal  families  of  105, 

112  N 

Rome,  how  often  pillaged  125— 
why  fo  unhealthy  126— altera¬ 
tion  in  its  fite  and  air  ibid. — 
rules  for  health  there  127 
Rome,  diiorders  at,  during  the 
conclave  119 

Rome,  its  horfe- races  compared 


with  thofe  in  England 


132 


R 


Radicofani  town 


89 


Rome,  common  faying  at  i  33 
Rome,  two  parties,  ihe  one  tor 
ancient  painters  and  lculptors, 
the  other  for  the  modern  336— 

Rome 


INDEX. 


v 


Rome  the  bell  place  for  decid-  Sapienzala,  univerfity  of  318--- 
ing  this  ■  ibid.  its  tower  ibid. 

Rome,  account  of  the  country  a-  Sarcafm  on  cardinal  Guaftaldi  398 
bout  432,  kc.  Sardinia,  kin^,  refined  policy  of, 

Rome,  divifions  of  468,  &c.  in  nominating  a  cardinal  108 
Roman  catholicks,  their  faying  of  Sarto,  Andrea  del,  account  of  him 
a  pope  269  47 

Roman  fenate,  parallel  between  Savelli,  palace  of  402 

the  ancient  and  modern  361  Saviour,  original  portrait  of  328 
Romance  cf  duke  of  Brunfwiek  Savonarola,  account  of  him  61 
Wolfenbuttle,  criticifm  on  323  Sbirri  at  Rome,  what  107 

Romifh  church,  fcheme  of,  to  Scipio  Africanus,  monument  of 
awe  the  ignorant  248  250 

Romualdo,  S.  church  of  309  Scripture  odly  explained  104,105 
Romulus  and  Remus,  temple  of  Sculpture,  curious  380 

331 — fuperftitious  cuflom  at  Sculpture,  remarkable  piece  of 


1 


ibid.  kc. 
Romulus  and  Remus  with  the  fhe 
wolf  371  and  N 

Rofalba,  account  of  339 

Rofpigliofi,  palace  of  401 

Roffi,  his  collection  of  paintings 

^  339 

Rota,  what  1 05 

Rotunda,  the  fame  with  pantheon, 

which  fee. 

Rotunda,  colonade  of  315,  kc. 
RufEna,  St.  chapel  of  190 


S- - ,  Mr.  15 1  —  his  refolution 

1 53 — medal  on  him  1 54 

Sabina,  St.  church  of  317 

Sacheth,  palace  of  401,  &c. 
Sacrament,  horrid  abufeofit  88, 

89 

Sala  Clementina  284 

Sala  regia  »  284,  287 

Sala  Paolina,  account  of  308 

Sale  le  lette  v  465 

Salmafius,  error  of  184 

Sala  Ducale .  2.8.6  „ 

Saiviatiy  palace  o£  402 


386 

Sebaftiano,  St.  church  ©f  318 
Seconda,  St.  chapel  of  190 

Sellae  If ercorarias,  account  of  195, 
kc. — popes  fat  on  them  ,196 
Servants  of  great  men  at  Rome 
,  beggars  147 

Severus’s  arch  452 

Shrine,  remarkable  porphyry  one 
_  180 — what  ^  1 81 

Sibyl  I  iburtine,  why  called  refo- 
nans  441 — her  temple  442 
Sibyl  ills,  why  fome  Chriflians 
were  called  fo  216 

Sienna,  account  of  it,  and  Italian 
lpoken  there  in  its  greateft  pu¬ 


rity  81 — its  origin 


82 


Silveifro  e  Martino  alle  Monte,  S. 

church  of  328 

Silveifro  in  Monte  cavallo  and 
dello  Spirito,  S*  churches  of 

328 

SilveftroinCampo  Mazzo>  church 
of,  S.  328 

Sixtus  V .  his  wife  order  96 — the 
great  advantage  of  it  ibid, 
Sixtus  V.  his  chapel  .nzQ**~mo* 

xiument 


INDEX. 


nument  by  Fontana  ibid. 
Sixtus  V.  large  monument  of  265 
Slate,  extraordinary  piece  of  black 

‘  455 

Snuff-takers  excommunicated.  1 1 3 

...  N 

Sobiefki,  princefs,  defcribed  15 1 

Solimene,  a  painter  at  Naples  339 
Sorbonne,  Church  of,  at  Paris, 
imitated  from  the  Rotunda  316 


Spagna,  la  piazza  di  399 

Spain,  cuftora  there  143 

Spirito  in  Salfia,  church  ofS.  328 
— large  hofpital  329 

Stair-cafes  without  ffeps  28  $ 

Standard,  remarkable  28 

Stanhope,  Mr.  his  adventure  at 
Rome  152 


Statue  of  Hercules  killing  Cacus  4 
— gallery  of,  at  Florence  10, 
Sec. — antique  ibid. — of  cardi¬ 
nal  Leopold  15 — of  Venus  de 
Medicis  20,  21— of  others  ib. 
— of  Mofes  31 — of  Juftice  75, 

84- 

Statues  of  St.  Anaftafia  161  — 
admirable  of  St.  Bibiana  1 71  — 
heautiful  cne  of  St.  Cecilia  173 
— admirable  of  St.  Helena  1 84 
—of  Laura  Mattei  185— of  St. 
Ignatius  188  —  large  ffatues 
ibid.  See.— -of  pope  Joan  lgi 
— of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
why  194  —  exquifite  one  of 
Gregory  the  Great  205 — ad¬ 
mirable  one  of  St.  Ludovici  206 
— of  St.  Bernard  and  Eleazarill. 
221 — of  Chrift  by  Michael 
Angelo  226-^-admirable  one  of 
c St.  Therefa  238 — of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  254— r-curious  one 
of  Conftantine  255— equeftrian 
•  of  Charlemagne  256— remark 
3  03  mutt 


on  ibid. — of  St.  Andrew  by  Du 
Quefny  258 —  the  firft  of  St. 
Peter  261 — beautiful  one  of  the 
Virgin  262— of  St.  Peter  266- 
two  marble  ones  268 

Statues  of  Anilides  and  St.  Hippo- 
lytus  291 — antique  ones  295, 
See. — of  the  Tiber  and  Nile, 
with  explications  of  296 — fa¬ 
mous  Laocoon  ibid.-— an  ac¬ 
count  of  ibid.  See.  ---Pythian 
Apollo  298 — Antinoas  ibid. — 
of  Commodus  ibid.  —  antique 
one  of  Venus  of  Gnidos  299 — 
on  a  fountain  ibid. — of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  303 — of  angels 
ibid. — fine  one  of  Mofes  304 
— feveral  ftatucs  383,  384 — 
of  a  dying  gladiator  400—410, 
&c.  412 

Statues  of  Severus  Septimus  347 
— ofNarciffus  ibid.— admira¬ 
ble  one  of  Adonis  348  —  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  359  —  cele¬ 
brated  one  of  Julius  Caefar  and 
Auguffus  364 — of  Caius  Mar¬ 
ti  us  a  fhepherd  371 — of  Romu¬ 
lus  and  Remus  ibid,  and 
of  Hercules,  what  374  —  fine 
one  of  Flora  383  —  of  AmaJ- 
thsea  fuckling  Jupiter  389"-— ^ 
curious  one  of  Minerva  3914 
Sec.— -remark  on  392— of  a  he' 
goat  ibid. — beautiful  veffal  ibid." 
— curious  marble  ones  400— ' 
antique  one  of  Seneca  41  r 

Statue,  fine  one  of  an  hermophra- 1 
dite  415,  424— of  Livia  425^ 
— admirable  one  of  Apollo  425" 
— old  one  of  a  prazfica  430^ 
Stephen,  church  of  St.  218^ 

Stephen,  St.  a  Hone  ufed  in  Honing ' 

207 ; 

Stephano, 
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Stephano,  S.  Rotundo,  church  of 

33° 

Stephano,  alle  carozze,  church  of 

331 

Stone  thrown  by  the  devil  317 
StortaVeii  96 

Storv  concerning  a  Bacchus  of 
Michael  Angelo  1 2— of  Lor<^ 
G — e  29 — blunt  anfwer  to  Q. 
Anne  30,  46 —  tragical  56 — 
of  a  proflitute  78 

Stories— 107,  112,  115,  120, 
15 1,  See. —  of  pope  Joan,  the 
whole  of  196,  Sec. — of  a  huge 
dragon  219  —  of  a  cardinal’s 
nephew,  and  the  uncle’s  advice 
concerning  the  pope  228— of  a 
Spaniard  enamoured  of  a  ftatue 
268— of  Praxiteles  ibid.  N — 
of  Raphael  278  —  unfortunate, 
of  a  mother  and  daughter  335, 

&c. 

Strand,  new  church  in,  from  what 
imitated  215 

Strozzi,  villa  di  431 

Sturgeon,  regulation  about  369 — 
inibription  concerning  ibid. 
Suetonius,  account  of  Curtius’s 
cnafm  453  N 

Sulphur,  confiderable  revenue  from 

it  y  95 

Sufannah,  St.  church  of  331 
Swifs  guards  at  Rome,  civility  of, 
and  why  107— anfwer  of  one 
at  Verfailles  to  an  Auftrian  no¬ 
bleman  ibid. 

Sylvia,  St.  chapel  of  204 


Taberna  meritoria  of  the  Romans 

236 

Tabernacle  of  precious  nones  191 
Table,  extraordinary  15 


Table,  fine  marble  one  354 
Table  of  ChrifPs  laft  fupper  1 92 
Tapeilry,  manufacture  of  243 
Tapeftry,  curious  352,  Sec. 

Tarpeian  rock  376 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  {table 

464 

Tafii,  Andrea,  brought  mofaick 
into  vogue  274 

Taflo,  panegyric  on  24  r 

Taverna,  villa  434 — of  the  Bor- 
ghele  family  ,  ibid. 

Temple  of  the  Moon  and  Venus 

467 

Temple  of  Minerva  466 

Temple  of  the  Sun  467 

Temple  of  Jupiter  466 

Temple  of  Peace  ibid. 

Temple  of  Saturn  467 

{Temples,  heathen,  debates  among 
Chriftians  about  316  N,  Sec. 
Temple  of  Janus  466 

'Temple  of  Concord  465 

'Terence,  manufeript  of  291 
Tertullian,  pailage  in  him  142 
Tcrtullian  inveighs  againft  female 
ornaments  175  N 

Theatre,  large,  at  Rome  139 
Theodore,  St.  church  of  331 
T  hermae  Agrippinas  464 

Thor,  hammer  of,  refembling 
what  325 

Tiber,  inundations  of,  to  what 
owing  456 

Tibur,  antiquity  of  437 

Titus’s  amphitheatre,  account  of 
446,  &c. — dimenfions  and  ex¬ 
pence  on  447,  Sec. — triumphal 
arch  451 

Tivoli,  account  of  436,  Sec.— 
meannefs  of  437 

Tivoli,  obiervations  on  inferiptions 
in  442,  Sec. 

Tivoli, 
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Tivoli,  falubrity  of  its  air  443 — 
Horace’s  favourite  ibid. 

Tivoli,  ruins  of  antiquity  in  443, 

&c. 

Tombs  of  Michael  Angelo  50— - 
of  Staniflaus  Cofka  162 — of 
Beflarion  169 — Bellarmine’s 
186,  &c. —  of  Sixtus  V.  by 
Fontana  220 — of  Nicholas  IV. 
221 — of  Clement  IX.  ibid. — 
beautiful  one  of  Clement  VIII. 
ibid. — of  Leo  X.  and  Clement 
VII.  226—  of  Paul  IV.  ibid. 
— Tafto’s  240 — Guido’s  near 
it  242 — of  Bede  26 1  — of  queen 
Chriftina  of  Sweden  263 — of 
countefs  Matilda  264 — ftately 
one  of  Clement  X.  267 — of  St. 
"Dominick  by  Le  Grofs  267 — 
of  Urban  VIII.  268 — of  Paul 
III.  268 — of  Alexander  VIII. 
ibid.  &c. — of  Alexander  VIII. 
268— of  Leo  XI.  270 

Tombs — of  Innocent  XI.  270 — 
of  Inrlöcent  I.  271 — noble  one 
of  Cynthio  Aldobrandini  304 
— Raphael’s  31 1  — of  Aufia 
Valentini  317 — of  Tulliola  Ci¬ 
cero’s  daughter  385  —  Hone, 
large  one  423 —  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  Cecilia  462  —  of 
Auguftus’s  freed-men  ibid. 
Tornieri,  famous  for  its  wine  89 
Touchftone,  curious  culhions  of 

'  377 

Toy,  a  pretty  one  222 

Trfchquebar,  ceremony  with  cow 
*  dung  among  the  natives  of  332 
Travellers,  miftake  of  433 

Tree,  philofophical,  method  of 
making  179 

Trent,  the  firft  index  of  prohibited 
books  publifhed  by  229 


Tribuna,  la,  an  admirable  cham¬ 
ber  19 — meaning  of  the  word 

19,  221 

Trinita  de  Monte,  S.  S.  church 
of  334— monks  in  its  convent 
all  French  ibid* 

Trinita,  the  church  of  146 

Frimta  de  peregrini  e  convalef* 
cente  334 

Triumphal  arch  of  Conftantine, 
account  of  450,  &c# 

Turnery  ware,  curious  16,  &c. 
Turris  militiae  464 

Tufcany,  palace  of  the  duke  of 

402 

Tufculum,  account  of  433 

U  •  ; 

Uffici,  fabrica  degli,  account  of  at 
Florence  9,  &c. 

V 

Varnifh  for  copper  coins,  account 
of  406 

Varrio’s  account  of  Curtius’schafm 

454  N  ' 

Vafa  lachrymatoria  in  catacombs, 
a  proof  of  what  325 — phia^,1 
what  ibid* 

Vatican,  palace  of,  account^  of 

Vatican  library  287,  & c. — falary 
cf  its  chief  librarian,  and  wha‘ 
the  fub-librarians  ibid.  &c. 

Vatican'  gardens  much  decayed, 
and  why  3Q0 

Vatican,  fituation  unhealthy  306  N  * 
Veal  and  pork,  dejicioufnefs  of  ia  * 
Italy  147" 

Veronica,  St.  a  miftake  121 
Verofpi  palace  in  Venice  402  i 
Verfailles,  the  Venus  a  belles  fefles 
at  429,  &c*  N 

K  k  Verfes, 


INDEX 


Verfes,  monkifh  19O 

Verfes  of  Janus  Pannonius  on 
Paul  II.  196 

Verfes  of  Marcelli  on  Innocent 
VIII.  196 

Verfe  on  the  architrave  of  an  altar 

202 

Verfe  under  the  foot  of  a  ColofTus, 
and  remark  on  374  and  N 
Veftry  or  wardrobe  284 

View,  grand  420 

Villas  near  Rome,  their  benefit 

406,  Sec. 

Vintage,  a  time  of  licentioufnefs, 
and  prints  of  it  in  the  hofpital 
books  1 39 

Virgil,  manufcript  of  291 

Virgil,  a  verfe  of,  applied  327 
Virgil,  pafiage  from,  concerning 
Albunea  442 

Virgins,  the  eleven  thoufand,  a 
miftake  12 1  N 

Vitelle  mongane,  excellent  147 
Viterbo,  body  of  St.  Rofa  there 

5  Co 

Urban  VIII.  the  vaft  inheritance 
he  left  105 


W 


particles  309 

Water,  virtues  of  445 

Water  organ  438 

W ater-works,  furprifing  309 
Water- works,  fine  433,  Sec. 
Water- works  435 

Water-works  438 

Wax-work,  curious  17^  &c.  438 
Weights,  ancient  Roman  218 
Wharton,  lord,  his  wager  101  N 
Wild-beafts,  how  hunted  34 — 
where  kept  447,  Re¬ 

winding  flair-cafe  to  St.  Peter's 

275 

Window,  remarkable  190 

Windows,  paper 
Windows,  great  number  in  a  pa- 
lace  335 

Wine  ofVerdea  38— de  Monte- 
fiafeone  92 

Women,  three  accounts  of  26  N 
Women  unmarried  under  reflraint 

.  J3l 

Women,  reafon  for  not  admitting 
them  into  fome  vaults  202,  261 
Woods  fouth  of  Rome,  why  kept 
up  96 

Words  engraved  on  flone  320, 

Re. 


Water  impregnated  with  flony 
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